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N°  go.  Wednefday,  June  13. 

Magnus  fine  viribus  ignis 

Incajfum  furit Virg. 

nr^  HERE  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  confideration  more  efFe^ual  to  ex- 
A  tinguilli  inordinate  defires  in  the  Soul  of  man,  than  the  notions  of 
Plato  and  his  followers  upon  that  fubjefl.  They  tell  us,  that  every  paf- 
fion  which  has  been  contra6led  by  the  Soul  during  her  refidence  in  the 
body,  remains  with  her  in  a  feparate  ftate;  and  that  the  Soul  in  the  body, 
or  out  of  the  body,  differs  no  more  than  the  man  does  from  himfelf  when 
he  is  in  his  houfe,  or  in  open  air.  When  therefore  the  obfcene  paffions 
in  particular  have  once  taken  root,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  Soul, 
they  cleave  to  her  infeparably,  and  remain  in  her  for  ever  after  the  body 
is  call  off  and  thrown  afide.  As  an  argument  to  confirm  this  their  doctrine 
they  obferve,  that  a  lewd  youth  who  goes  on  in  a  continued  courfe  of  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinous  old  man;  and  that 
the  paffion  furvives  in  the  mind  when  it  is  altogether  dead  in  the  body; 
nay,  that  the  defire  grows  more  violent,  and  (like  all  other  habits)  gathers 
ftrength  by  age,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  no  power  of  executing  its 
own  purpofes.  If,  fay  they,  the  Soul  is  the  moft  fubje^l  to  thefe  paffions 
at  a  time  when  fhe  has  the  leaft  inftigation  from  the  body,  we  may  well 
fuppofe  fhe  will  flill  retain  them  when  flie  is  entirely  divefted  of  it.  The 
very  fubftance  of  the  Soul  is  feftered  with  them;  the  gangrene  is  gone  too 
far  to  be  ever  cured;   the  inflammation  will  rage  to  all  eternity. 

In  this  therefore  (fay  the  Platonijts)  confifts  the  punifhment  of  a  volup- 
tuous man  after  death:  He  is  tormented  with  defires  which  it  is  impoffible 
for  him  to  gratify,  folicitedby  a  paffion  that  has  neither  objeds  nor  organs 
adapted  to  it:  he  lives  in  a  ftate  of  invincible  defire  and  impotence,  and 
always  burns  in  the  purfuit  of  what  he  always  defpairs  to  poffefs.  It  is  for 
this  reafon  (fays  Plato)  that  the  Souls  of  the  dead  appear  frequently  in  coe- 
miteries,  and  hover  about  the  places  where  their  bodies  are  buried,  as  flill 
hankering  after  their  old  brutal  pleafures,  and  defiring  again  to  enter  the 
body  that  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  them. 
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Some  of  our  mofl  eminent  Divines  have  made  ufe  of  this  Platonic  noti- 
on, fo  far  as  it  regards  the  fubfiftence  of  our  paffions  after  death,  with 
great  beauty  and  flrength  of  reafon.  Plato  indeed  carries  his  thought  very 
far,  when  he  grafts  upon  it  his  opinion  of  Ghofts  appearing  in  places  of 
burial.  Though,  I  muft  confefs,  if  one  did  believe  that  the  departed 
Souls  of  men  and  women  wandered  up  and  down  thefelower  regions,  and 
entertained  themfelves  with  the  fight  of  their  fpecies,  one  could  not  de- 
vife  a  more  proper  Hell  for  an  impure  Spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has 
touched  upon. 

The  Ancients  feem  to  have  drawn  fuch  a  ftate  of  torments  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  Tantalus,  who  was  puniflied  with  the  rage  of  an  eternal  thirfl, 
and  fet  up  to  the  chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his  lips  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  cafl;  the  whole  fyftem  of  Platonic  Philofophy,  fo  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  Soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in  the  fixth  book  of 
his  AEneid  gives  us  the  punifhment  of  a  voluptuary  after  death,  not  un- 
like that  which  we  are  here  fpeaking  o£ 

Lucent  genialihus  altis 

Aurea  filler  a  toris,  epiilatque  ante  ora  paratat 
Regijico  luxu;  funarum  maxima  juxta 
Accubat^  et  manibus  prohibet  contingere  menfas; 
ExurgitquefacemattoUens,  atque  intonat  ore. 

They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  difplay'd. 
And  genial  feafls  with  regal  pomp  are  made. 
The  Queen  of  Furies  by  their  fide  is  fet. 
And  fnatches  from  their  mouths  th'  untafted  meat; 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hilling  fnakes  flie  rears. 
Tolling  her  torch,  and  thund'ring  in  their  ears.  Dryden. 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  feverity  of  this  my  Speculation  (which 
otherwife  may  lofe  me  feveral  of  my  polite  Readers)  I  fhall  tranllate  a  ftory 
that  has  been  quoted  upon  another  occafion  by  one  of  the  mofl  learned 
men  of  the  prefent  age,  as  I  find  it  in  the  original.  The  Reader  will  fee  it 
is  not  foreign  to  my  prefent  fubje(5l,  and  I  dare  fay  will  think  it  a  lively  re- 
prefentation  of  a  perfon  lying  under  the  torments  of  fuch  a  kind  of  Tan- 
talifm,  or  Platonic  Hell,  as  that  which  we  have  now  under  confideration. 
MOnfieur  Pontignan,  fpeaking  of  a  love-adventure  that  happened  to  him  in 
the  country,  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  When  I  was  in  the  country  laft  fummer,  I  was  often  in  company  with 
"  a  couple  of  charming  women,  who  had  all   the  wit  and   beauty  one 

'•  could 
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"  could  defire  in  female  companions,  with  a  dafh  of  coquetry,  that  from 
"•  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeable  torments.    I  was,  after  my 
"  way,  in  love  with  both  of  them,  and  had  fuch  frequent  opportunities  of 
"  pleading  my  paffion  to  them  when  they  were  afunder,  that  I  had  reafon 
"  to  hope  for  particular  favors  from  each  of  them.    As  I  was  walking  one 
"  evening  in  my  chamber  with  nothing    about  me  but  my  Night-gown, 
"  they  both  came  into  my  room  and  told  me,  they  had  a  very  pleafant 
"  trick  to  put  upon  a   Gentleman  that  was  in  the  fame  houfe,  provided  I 
"  would  bear  a  part  in  it.      Upon  this  they  told  me  fuch  .a  plaulible  flory, 
"  that  I  laughed  at  their    contrivance,    and  agreed   to   do   whatever  they 
"■  fhould  require  of  me.  They  immediately  began  to  fwaddle  me  up  in  my 
"■  Night-gown  with  long  pieces  of  linen,   which  they  folded  about  me  till 
"  they  had  wrapt  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of  fwathe:    my  arms  were 
"•  prelTed  to  my  fides,  and  my  legs  clofed  together  by  fomany  wrappers  one 
''  over  another,   that  I  looked  like  an  Egyptian  Mummy.   As   I  ftood  bolt 
"  upright  upon  one  end  in  this  antique  figure,  one  of  the  Ladies  burfl  out 
"  a  laughing.  And  now  Pontignan,  fays  fhe,  we  intend  to  perform' the  pro- 
"  mife  that  we  find  you  have   extorted  from  each  of  us.      You  have  often 
"  afked  the  favor  of  us,  and  I  dare  fay  you  are  a  better  bred  Cavalier  than 
"  to  refufe  to   go  to  bed  to  Ladies  that  defire  it  of  you.      After    having 
"  fi;ood  a   fit  of  laughter,  I   begged  them  to  uncafe  me,  and  4o  with  me 
"  what  they  pleafed.     No,  no,  fay  they,  we  like  you  very  well  as  you  arei 
''•  and  upon  that  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houfes,  and  put 
"  to  bed  in  all  my  fwaddles.  The  room  was  lighted  up  on  all  fides;    and  I 
"  was  laid  very  decently  between  a  pair  of  Sheets,  with  my  head   (which 
"  was  indeed  the  only  part  I  could  move)    upon  a  very  high  pillow:  this 
"■  was  no  fooner  done,  but  my  two  female  friends  came  into  bed  to  me  in 
"  their  finefl  Night-clothes.  You  may  eafily  guefs  at  the  condition  of  a  man 
"■  that  faw  a  couple  of  the  mod  beautiful  women  in  the  world  undreft  and 
"  abed  with  him,  Avithout  being  able  to  ftir  hand  or  foot.    I  begged  them 
"  to  releafe  me,  and  ftruggled  all  I  could  to  get  loofe,  which  I  did  withfo  much 
"  violence,  that  about  mid-night  they  bothleaped  out  of  the  bed,  crying  out 
"  they  were  undone.   But  feeing  me  fafe,  they  took  their  pofts  again,  and 
"  renewed  their  raillery.     Finding  all  my  prayers  and  endevors  were  loft, 
"  I  compofed  myfelf  aswell  as  I  could;  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would 
"  not  unbind  me,   I  would  fall  afteep  between   them,  and  by  that  means 
"  difgrace  them  for  ever:    But,  alas!   this  was  impofiible,  could  I  have  been 
"  difpofed  to   it,    they   would  have    prevented   me  by   feveral   little   ili- 
"  natured  careffes  and  endearments  which  they  beftowed  on  me.    As  much 
"devoted  as  I  am  to  womankind,   I  would  not  pafs  fuch   another  night 

"  to 
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"  to  be  mailer  of  the  whole  fex.  My  Reader  will  doubtlefs  be  curious 
'■'■  to  know  what  became  of  me  the  next  morning:  why  truly  my  bed-fel- 
'■'■  lows  left  me  about  an  hour  before  day,  and  told  me  if  I  would  be  good, 
''  and  lie  ftill,  they  would  fend  fome  body  to  take  me  up  as  foon  as  it  was 
"  time  for  me  to  rife:  Accordingly  about  nine  o'  clock  in  the  morning  an 
"  old  woman  came  tounfwathe  me.  I  bore  all  this  very  patiently,  being  re- 
"  folved  to  take  my  revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no  meafures 
"  with  them  as  foon  as  I  was  fet  at  liberty,  but  upon  afking  my  old  wo- 
"  man  what  was  become  of  the  two  Ladies,  flie  told  me  fhe  believed  they 
"  were  by  that  time  within  fight  of  Paris,  for  that  they  went  away  in  a 
"  coach  and  fix  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

N°  92.  Friday,  June  15. 

Convivae  prope  dijfentire  videntur, 

Pofcentes  vario  multU7n  diver/a  palato; 

Quid  demf  quid  non  demf Hor. 


L 


O  O  K  I  N  G   over  the  late  packets  of  Letters  which  have  been  fent  to 
me,  I  found  the  following  one. 


Mr.  S  P  E  C  T  A  T  O  R, 

"  ^/^  O  U  R  paper  is  a  part  of  my  Tea-equipage;  and  my  fervant  knows 
"•  X  my  humor  fo  well,  that  calling  for  my  breakfafl  this  morning  (it 
"  being  pall  my  ufual  hour)  flie  anfwered,  the  SPECTATOR  was  not 
"  yet  come  in;  but  that  the  Tea-kettle  boiled,  and  flie  expelled  it  every 
"  moment.  Having  thus  in  part  fignified  to  you  the  efteem  and  veneration 
"  which  I  have  for  you,  I  muft  put  you  in  mind  of  the  catalogue  of  books 
"  which  you  have  promifed  to  recommend  to  our  fex;  for  I  have  deferred 
"  furnifhing  my  clofet  with  Authors,  'till  I  receive  your  advice  in  this  par- 
"  ticular,  being  your  daily  difciple  and  humble  fervant, 

L  E  0  X  0  R  A. 

In  anfwer  to  my  fair  difciple,  whom  I  am  very  proud  of,  I  muft  ac- 
quaint her  and  the  reft  of  my  Readers,  that  fince  I  have  called  for  help  in 
my  catalogue  of  a  Lady's  library,  I  have  received  many  letters  upon  that 
head,  fome  of  which  I  fliall  give  an  account  of.  In 
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In  the  firft  clafs  I  fhall  take  notice  of  thofe  which  come  to  me  from  emi- 
nent bookfellers,  who  every  one  of  them  mention  with  refpeA  the  Authors 
they  have  printed,  and  confequently  have  an  eye  to  their  own  advantage  more 
than  to  that  of  the  Ladies.  One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it  abfolutely  neceffa- 
ry  for  women  to  have  true  notions  of  right  and  equity,  and  that  therefore 
they  cannot  perufe  a  better  book  than  Daltons  Country  Jujtice:  Another 
thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  Compleat  Jockey.  A  third  obferving  the  cu- 
riofity  and  defire  of  prying  into  fecrets,  which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the 
fair  fex,  is  of  opinion  this  female  inclination,  if  well  direded,  might  turn 
very  much  to  their  advantage,  and  therefore  recommends  to  me  Mr.  Mede 
upon  the  Revelations.  A  fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unqueflioned  truth,  that  a. 
Lady  cannot  be  thoroughly  accompliQied  who  has  not  read  The  Jeer et  Treaties 
and  Megociations  of  the  Marjhal  D'  Eflrades.  Mr.  Jacob  Ton/on,  Jun.  is  of  opini- 
on that  Bayle's  DiBionary  might  be  of  very  great  ufe  to  the  Ladies,  in  order  to 
make  them  general  fcholars.  Another,  whofe  name  I  have  forgotten,  thinks 
it  highly  proper  that  every  woman  with  child  fliould  read  Mr.  Wall'j  Hijlory 
of  Infant  Baptifn;  as  another  is  very  importunate  with  me  to  recommend  to 
all  my  female  Readers  The  fnifiing  Jlroke;  being  a  viyidication  of  the  Patriarchal 
Scheme,  8cc. 

In  the  fecond  clafs  I  fhall  mention  books  which  are  recommended  by  huf- 
bands,  if  I  may  believe  the  writers  of  them.  Whether  or  no  they  are  real 
hufbands  or  perfonated  ones  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  books  they  recommend 
are  as  follow.  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Hiflory  of  Sufanna.  Rules  to  keep  Lent.  The 
Chriftiayis  overthrow  prevented.  A  diffuafive from  the  Play-houfe.  The  virtues  of  Cam- 
phire,  with  diredions  to  make  Camphire  Tea.  The  Pleafures  of  a  Country  Life.  The 
Government  of  the  Tongue.  A  letter  dated  from  Cheajfide  defires  me  that  I 
Would  advife  all  young  wives  to  make  themfelves  miftrelTes  of  Wingate's 
Arithmetic,  and  concludes  with  a  poftfcript,  that  he  hopes  I  will  not  forget 
The  Countefs  oj  Kent'i  receipts. 

I  may  reckon  the  Ladies  themfelves  as  a  third  clafs  among  thefe  my  cor- 
refpondents  and  privy-counfellors.  In  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  1  am  ad- 
vifed  to  place  Pharamond  at  the  head  of  my  catalogue,  and,  if  I  think  proper, 
to  give  the  fecond  place  to  Caffandra.  Coqiietilla  begs  me  not  to  think  of  nail- 
ing women  upon  their  knees  with  manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  fcorching 
their  faces  with  books  of  houfewifery.  Florella  defires  to  know  if  there  are  a- 
ny  books  written  againft  Prudes,  and  intreats  me,  if  there  are,  to  give  them 
a  place  in  my  Library.  Plays  of  all  forts  have  their  feveral  advocates:  All 
for  Love  is  mentioned  in  above  fifteen  letters;  Sophonijba,  or  Haiimbals  over- 
throw, in  a  dozen;  the  Innocent  Adultery  is  likewife  highly  approved  of:  Mi- 
thridates  King  ofPontus  has  many  friends;  Alexander  the  Great  and  Aurenzebe 

have 
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have  the  fame  number  of  voices;  but  Tkeodofius,  or  the  force  of  Love,  carries 
it  from  all  the  reft. 

I  fhoulcl,  in  the  laft  place,  mention  fuch  books  as  have  been  propofed  by 
men  of  learning,  and  thofe  who  appear  competent  judges  of  this  matter, 
and  muft  here  take  occafion  to  thank  A.  B.  whoever  it  is  that  conceals  him- 
felf  under  thofe  two  letters,  for  his  advice  upon  this  fubjetl:  but  as  I  find 
the  work  I  have  undertaken  to  be  very  difficult,  I  fliall  defer  the  executing 
of  it  till  I  am  further  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  my  judicious  con- 
temporaries, and  have  time  to  examine  the  feveral  books  they  offer  to  me; 
being  refolved,  in  an  affair  of  this  moment,  to  proceed  with  the  greateft 
caution. 

In  the  mean  while,  as  1  have  taken  the  Ladies  under  my  particular  care, 
I  fliall  make  it  my  bufmefs  to  find  out  in  the  beft  Authors  ancient  and  mo- 
dern fuch  paffages  as  may  be  for  their  ufe,  and  endevor  to  accommodate 
them  as  well  as  I  can  to  their  tafte;  not  queflioning  but  the  valuable  part 
of  the  fex  will  eafily  pardon  me,  if  from  time  to  time  I  laugh  at  thofe  little 
vanities  and  follies  which  appear  in  the  behavior  of  fome  of  them,  and 
which  are  more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a  ferious  cenfure.  Moft  books  be- 
ing calculated  for  male  Readers,  and  generally  written  with  an  eye  to  men 
of  learning,  makes  a  v/ork  of  this  Nature  the  more  neceffary;  befides,  L  am 
the  more  encouraged,  becaufe  Iflatter  myfelf  that  I  fee  the  fex  daily  improv- 
ing by  thefe  my  Speculations.  My  fair  Readers  are  already  deeper  fcholars 
than  the  Beaus:  I  could  name  fome  of  them  who  talk  much  better  than  fe- 
veral gentlemen  that  make  a  figure  at  Wilts;  and  as  I  frequently  receive- 
letters  from  the  fne  Ladies  znd  pretty  Felloius,  I  cannot  but  obferve  that  the 
former  are  fuperior  to  the  others  not  only  in  the  fenfe  but  in  the  fpelling. 
This  cannot  but  have  a  good  effe61  upon  the  female  world,  and  keep  them 
from  being  charmed  by  tliofe  empty  coxcombs  that  have  hitherto  been  ad- 
mired among  the  women,  though  laughed  at  among  the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattle  palTes  for  an  impertinent  fellow, 
that  Will  Trippit  begins  to  be  fmoked,  and  that  Frank  Smoothly  himfelf  is 
within  a  month  of  a  coxcomb,  in  cafe  I  think  fit  to  continue  this  paper.  For 
my  part,  as  it  is  my  bufinefs  in  fome  meafure  to  dete6l  fuch  as  would  lead 
aftray  weak  minds  by  their  falfe  pretences  to  wit  and  judgment,  humor 
and  gallantry,  I  fliall  not  fail  to  lend  the  beft  lights  I  am  able  to  the  fair 
fex  for  the  continuation  of  thefe  difcoveries.. 


Saturday, 
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N°  93.  Saturday,  June  i6. 

Spatio  hrevi 


Spem  longam  rejeces:  dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invida 

AEtas:  carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  poflero.  Hor. 

WE  all  of  us  complain  of  the  fhortnefs  of  time,  faith  Seneca, -Bind y el 
have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives,  fays 
he,  are  fpent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to  the 
purpofe,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do:  we  are  always  com- 
plaining our  days  are  few,  and  ailing  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  of 
them.  That  noble  Philofopher  has  defcribed  our  inconfiftency  with  our- 
felves  in  this  particular,  by  all  thofe  various  turns  of  expreffion  and  thought 
which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

I  often  confider  mankind  as  wholly  inconfiftent  with  itfelf  in  a  point  that 
bears  fome  affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we  feem  grieved  at  the  fhortnefs 
of  life  in  general,  we  are  wifhing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor 
longs  to  be  at  age,  then  to  be  a  man  of  bufinefs,  then  to  makeup  an  eftate, 
then  to  arrive  at  honors,  then  to  retire.  Thus  although  the  whole  life  is 
allowed  by  every  one  to  be  fliort,  the  feveral  divifions  of  it  appear  long 
and  tedious.  We  are  for  lengthening  our  fpan  in  general,  but  would  fain 
contrail  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  Ufurer  would  be  very 
well  fatisfied  to  have  all  the  time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  prefent 
moment  and  next  quarter-day.  The  Politician  would  be  contented  to  lofe 
three  years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in  the  pofture  which  he  fan- 
cies they  will  (land  in  after  fuch  a  revolution  of  time.  The  Lover  would 
be  glad  to  flrike  out  of  his  exiftence  all  the  moments  that  are  to  pafs  away 
before  the  happy  meeting.  Thus,  as  fafl  as  our  time  runs,  we  fliould  be 
very  glad  in  moft  parts  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  fafter  than  it  does.. 
Several  hours  of  the  day  hang  upon  our  hands,  nay  we  wifli  away  whole 
years;  andtravel  through  time  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many  wild 
and  empty  waftes,  which  we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at 
thofe  feveral  little  fettlements  or  imaginary  points  of  reft  which  are  difperf- 
ed  up  and  down  in  it.  "  r  '^»  y 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  moft  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  fhall  find  that  at 
leaft  nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chafms,  which  are  neither  filled 
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with  pleafure  nor  bufinefs.  I  do  not  however  include  in  this  calculation 
the  life  of  thofe  men  who  are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  thofe 
only  who  are  not  always  engaged  in  fcenes  of  a(5iion;  and  I  hope  I  Ihall 
not  do  an  unacceptable  piece  of  fervice  to  thefe  perfons,  if  I  point  out  to 
them  certain  methods  for  the  filling  up  their  empty  fpaces  of  life.  The 
methods  I  fliall  propofe  to  them  are  as  follow. 

The  firft  is  the  exercife  of  Virtue,  in  the  moft  general  acceptation  of  the 
word.  That  particular  fcheme  which  comprehends  the  Social  Virtues,  may 
give  employment  to  the  mod  induftrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  in  bufinefs 
more  than  the  moft  a6live  ftation  of  life.  To  advife  the  ignorant,  relieve  the 
needy,  comfort  the  afflided,  are  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almoft  every  day 
in  our  lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating  the  fiercenefs 
of  a  party;  of  doing  juftice  to  the  chara6ler  of  a  deferving  man;  of  foft- 
ning  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  prejudiced;  which 
are  all  of  them  employments  fuited  to  a  reafonablenature,  and  bring  great 
fatisfa6lion  to  the  perfon  who  can  bufy  himfelf  in  them  with  difcretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Virtue  that  may  find  employment  for  thofe  re- 
tired hours  in  which  we  are  altogether  left  to  ourfelves,  and  deftitute  of 
company  and  coverfation;  I  mean  that  intercourfe  and  communication 
which  every  reafonable  creature  ought  to  maintain  with  the  great  Author 
of  his  being.  The  man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  fenfe  of  the  divine  pre- 
fence,  keeps  up  a  perpetual  chearfulnefs  of  temper,  and  enjoys  every  mo- 
ment the  fatisfa(flion  of  thinking  himfelf  in  company  with  his  deareft  and 
beft  of  friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him:  It  is  impoffible  for 
him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts  and  paffions  are  the  moft  bufied  at  fuch 
hours,  when  thofe  of  other  men  are  the  moft  una6live:  he  no  fooner  fteps 
out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  burns  with  devotion,  fwells  with  hope,  and 
triumphs  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  that  prefence  which  every  where  fur- 
rounds  him;  or,  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  forrows,  its  ap- 
prehenfions,  to  the  great  fupporter  of  its  exiftence. 

I  have  here  only  confidered  the  neceffity  of  a  man's  being  virtuous,  that 
he  may  have  fomething  to  do;  but  if  we  confider  further,  that  the  exer- 
cife of  Virtue  is  not  only  an  amuferaent  for  the  time  it  lafts,  but  that  its 
influence  extends  to  thofe  parts  of  our  exiftence  which  lie  beyond  the  grave, 
and  that  our  whole  Eternity  is  to  take  its  color  from  thofe  hours  which 
we  here  employ  in  Virtue  or  Vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us  for 
putting  in  praftice  this  method  of  pafling  away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  ftock  to  improve,  and  has  opportunities  of 
turning  it  all  to  good  account,  what  fliall  we  think  of  him  if  he  fuffers  nine- 
teen parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps  employs  even  the  twentieth  to  his 
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ruin  or  difadvantage?  But  becaufe  the  mind  cannot  be  always  in  its  fer- 
vours, nor  ftrained  up  to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  neceffary  to  find  out  pro- 
per employments  for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would  propofe  to  fill  up  our  time, 
fliould  be  ufeful  and  innocent  diverfions.  I  mufl  confefs  I  think  it  is  below 
reafonable  creatures  to  be  altogether  converfant  with  fuch  diverfions  as  are 
merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend  them,  but  that  there 
is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to 
fay  for  itfelf,  I  fhall  not  determine;  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  fee 
perfons  of  the  beft  fenfe  paffing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  fliufBing 
and  dividing  a  pack  of  Cards,  with  no  other  converfation  but  what  is  made 
up  of  a  few  game  phrafes,  and  no  other  Ideas  but  thofe  of  black  orredfpots 
ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any 
one  of  this  fpecies  complaining  that  life  is  fhort? 

The  Stage  might  be  made  a  perpetvial  fource  of  the  mofl  noble  and  ufe- 
ful entertainments,  were  it  under  proper  regulations. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itfelf  fo  agreeably  as  iii  the  converfation  of 
a  well-chofen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blelfingoflife  that  is  any  way  com- 
parable to  the  enjoyment  of  a  difcreet  and  virtuous  friend.  It  eafes  and 
unloads  the  mind,  clears  and  improves  the  underflanding,  engenders 
thoughts  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue  and  good  refolutions,  fooths  and 
allays  the  palFions,  and  finds  employment  for  mofl  of  the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  perfon,  one  would  endevor 
after  a  more  general  converfation  with  fuch  as  are  able  to  entertain  and 
improve  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  which  are  qualifications  that  fel- 
dom  go  afunder. 

There  are  many  other  ufeful  amufements  of  life,  which  one  would  ende- 
vor to  multiply,  that  one  might  on  all  occafions  have  recourfe  to  fome- 
thing,  rather  than  fuffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run  adrift  with  any  pafli- 
on  that  chances  to  rife  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taffe  of  mufic,  painting  or  architedure,  is  like  one 
that  has  another  fenfe,  when  compared  with  fuch  as  have  no  relifh  of  thofe 
arts.  The  fiorift,  the  planter,  the  gardener,  the  hufbandman,  when  they 
are  only  as  accomplifliments  to  the  man  of  fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a 
country  life,  and  many  ways  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  polfeffed  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diverfions  of  life,  there  is  none  fo  proper  to  fill  up  its  empty 
fpaces  as  the  reading  of  ufeful  and  entertaining  Authors.  But  this  I  fhall 
only  touch  upon,  becaufe  it  in  fome  meafure  interferes  with  the  third  me- 
thod, which  I  fhall  propofe  in  another  paper  for  the  employment  of  our 
dead  unadive  hours,  and  which  I  fhall  only  mention  in  general  to  be,  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge.  B  2  Monday, 
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N°  94.  Monday,  June  i8. 

Hoc  eft 


Viv ere  his,  vita  pojfe  prior e  fnd.  Mart. 

THE  laft  method  which  I  propofed  in  my  Saturday  s  paper,  for  filling 
up  thofe  empty  fpaces  of  life  which  are  fo  tedious  and  burdenfom 
to  idle  people,  is  the  employing  ourfelves  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge.  I 
remember  Mr.  Boyle,  fpeaking  of  a  certain  mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may 
confume  his  whole  life  in  the  ftudy  of  it,  without  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge of  all  its  qualities.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  fmgle  fcience,  or 
any  branch  of  it,  that  might  not  furnifh  a  man  with  bufmefs  for  life,  though 
it  were  much  longer  than  it  is. 

I  fliail  not  here  engage  on  thofe  beaten  fubje61s  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  know- 
ledge, nor  of  the  pleafure  and  perfedion  it  gives  the  mind,  nor  on  the  me- 
thods of  attaining  it,  nor  recommend  any  particular  branch  of  it,  all  which 
have  been  the  topics  of  many  other  writers;  but  fliall  indulge  myfelf  in 
a  Speculation  that  is  more  uncommon,  and  may  therefore  perhaps  be  more 
entertaining. 

I  have  before  fliewn  how  the  unemployed  parts  of  life  appear  long  and 
tedious,  and  fhall  here  endeavor  to  fhew  how  thofe  parts  of  life  which  are 
exercifed  in  ftudy,  reading,  and  the  purfuits  of  knowledge,  are  long  but  not 
tedious,  and  by  that  means  difcover  a  method  of  lengthening  our  lives,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  turning  all  the  parts  of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Lock  obferves,  "  That  we  get  the  Idea  of  time,  or  duration,  by  re- 
"  fle^line;  on  that  train  of  Ideas  which  fucceed  one  another  in  our  minds: 
"  that  for  this  reafon,  when  we  fleep  foundly  without  dreaming,  we  have 
"  no  perception  of  time,  or  the  length  of  it,  whilft  we  fleep;  and  that  the 
"  moment  wherein  we  leave  off  to  think,  till  the  moment  we  begin  to  think 
"  again,  feem  to  have  no  diftance.  To  which  the  Author  adds.  And  fo  I 
"  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  poffible  for  him 
"  to  keep  only  one  Idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the  fucceffion 
"  of  others:  and  we  fee,  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  intently  on 
"  one  thinsf,  fo  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  fucceffion  of  Ideas  that 
"  pafs  in  his  mind  whilft  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earneft  contemplation, 
"  lets  flip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that 
"  time  fhorter  than  it  is-  We 
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We  might  carry  this  thought  further,  and  confider  a  man  as,  on  one  fide, 
fliortening  his  time  by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  few  things;  fo,  on 
the  other,  as  lengthening  it,  by  employing  his  thoughts  on  many  fubjeds,  or 
by  entertaining  a  quick  and  conftant  fucceiTionof  Ideas.  Accordingly  Mon- 
fieur  Malkbranche  in  his  Enquiry  after  truth,  (which  was  publiflied  feveral  years 
before  Mr.  Lodis  EJfay  on  human  underjlanding)  tells  us,  that  it  is  poflible  fbme 
creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  as  long  as  we  do  a  thoufand  years;  or 
look  upon  that  fpace  of  duration  which  we  call  a  minute,  as  an  hour,  a 
week,  a  month,  or  a  whole  age. 

This  notion  o{  MonHeuv  Malkbranche  is  capable  of  fome  little  explanation 
from  what  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Lock;  for  if  our  notion  of  time  is  pro- 
duced by  our  reflecting  on  the  fucceffion  of  Ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this 
fucceflion  may  be  infinitely  accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that  diffe- 
rent beings  may  have  different  notions  of  the  fame  parts  of  duration,  accord- 
ing as  their  Ideas,  which  we  fuppofe  are  equally  diflinCl  in  each  of  thenr, 
follow  one  another  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  famous  paffage  in  the  Akoran,  whicli  looks  as  if  Mahomet  had 
been  pofTeffed  of  the  notion  we  are  now  fpeaking  of.  It  is  there  faid,  that 
the  Angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out  of  his  bed  one  morning  to  give  him  a 
fight  of  all  things  in  the  feven  heavens,  in  paradife,  and  in  hell,  which  the 
Prophet  took  a  diflinfl  view  of:  and  after  having  held  ninety  thoufand  con- 
ferences with  God,  was  brought  back  again  to  his  bed.  All  this,  fays  the 
Alcoran,  was  tranfaCled  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace  of  time,  that  Mahomet  at  his  return 
found  his  bed  flillwarm,  and  took  up  an  earthen  pitcher  (which  was  thrown 
down  at  the  very  inflant  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  carried  him  away)  before 
the  water  was  all  fpilt. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  flory  in  the  Turkijh  Tales  which  relates  to  this  paf- 
fage of  that  famous  Impoflor,  and  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  fiibjeCl  we  are 
now  upon.  A  Sultan  of  AEgypt,   who  was  an  Infidel,  ufed  to  laugh  at    this 
circumftance  in  Mahomefs  life,  as  what  was  altogether  impolfible  andabfurd: 
but  converfing  one  day  with  a  great  Do6lor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of 
working  miracles,  the  Do61or  told  him  he  would  quickly  convince  him  of 
the  truth  of  this  paffage  in  the  hiftory  o(  Mahomet,  if  he  would  confenttodo 
what  he  fhould  defire  of  him.   Upon  this  the  Sultan  was   dire61ed   to  place 
himfelf  by  an  huge  tub  of  water,  which  he  did  accordingly;  and  as  he  flood 
by  the  tub  amidfla  circle  of  his  great  men,  the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge 
his  head  into  the  water,  and  draw  it  up  again:   the  King  accordingly  thrufl 
his  head  into  the  water,  and  at  the  fame  time  found  himfelf  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  on  a  fea-fhore.  The  King  immediately  began  to  rage  againft 
his  Dodor  for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft;   but  at  length,  know- 
ing 
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ing  it  was  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  fet  himfelf  to  think  on  proper  methods 
for  getting  a  livelihood  in  this  llrange  country:  accordingly  he  applied  him- 
felf to  fome  people  whom  he  faw  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  wood;  thefe 
people  conducted  him  to  a  town  that  flood  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  wood, 
where,  after  fome  adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  for- 
tune. He  lived  with  this  woman  fo  long  that  he  had  by  her  feven  fons  and 
feven  daughters:  he  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great  want,  and  forced  to 
think  of  plying  in  the  ftreets  as  a  Porter  for  his  livelihood.  One  day  as  he 
was  walking  alone  by  the  fea-fide,  being  feized  with  many  melancholy  re- 
fle^lions  upon  his  former  and  his  prefent  ftate  of  life,  which  had  raifeda  fit 
of  devotion  in  him,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  with  a  defign  to  wafh  himfelf, 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Mahometans,  before  he  faid  his  Prayers. 

After  his  firfl  plunge  into  the  fea,  he  no  fooner  raifed  his  Iiead  above  the 
water  but  he  found  himfelf  Handing  by  the  fide  of  the  tub,  with  the  great 
men  of  his  Court  about  him,  and  the  holy  man  at  his  fide.  He  immediate- 
ly upbraided  his  teaclier  for  having  fent  himon  fuchacourfeof  adventv;res, 
and  betrayed  him  into  fo  long  a  ftate  of  mifery  andfervitude;  but  was  won- 
derfully furprized  when  he  heard  that  the  ftate  lie  talked  of  was  only  a 
dream  and  delufton;  that  he  had  not  ftirred  from  the  place  where  lie  then 
ftood;  and  that  he  had  only  dipped  his  head  into  the  water,  and  immedi- 
ately taken  it  out  again. 

T'he  Mahometan  Dodor  took  tliis  occafion  of  inftru61ing  the  Sultan,  that 
nothing  was  impoffible  with  God;  and  that  He^  with  whom  a  thoufand 
years  are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  he  pleafes,  make  a  fmgle  day,  nay  a  fm- 
gle  moment,  appear  to  any  of  his  creatures  as  a  tlioufand  years. 

I  fhafl  leave  my  Reader  to  compare  thefe  Eaftern  fables  with  the  notions 
of  thofe  two  great  Philofophers  whom  1  have  quoted  in  this  paper;  and 
fhall  only,  by  way  of  application,  defire  him  to  confider  how  we  may  ex- 
tend life  beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  by  applying  ourfelves  diligently  to 
the  purfuits  of  knowledge. 

The  liours  of  a  wife  man  are  lengthened  by  his  Ideas,  as  thofe  of  a  Fool 
are  by  his  paffions:  the  time  of  the  one  is  iong,  becaufe  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it;  fo  is  that  of  the  other,  becaufe  he  diftinguifhes  every 
moment  of  it  with  ufeful  or  amuftnsr  thouo-hts;  or  in  other  words,  becaufe 
the  one  is  always  wiftiing  it  away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  it. 

How  different  is  the  view  of  paft  life,  inthemanwiiois  grown  old  in  know- 
ledge and  v/ifdom,  from  that  of  liim  who  is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly? 
The  latter  is  lilce  the  owner  of  a  barren  country,  that  fills  his  eye  with  the 
profpe6l  of  naked  hills  and  plains,  which  produce  nothing  either  profitable  or 
ornaniental ;  the  other  beholds  a  beautiful  and  fpacious  Landfkip,  divided  in- 
to 
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to  delightful  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful  fields,  and  can  fcarce  caft 
his  eye  on  a  fingle  fpot  of  his  polTeffions,  that  is  not  covered  with  fome 
beautiful  plant  or  flower. 

N°  98.  Friday,  June  22. 

Tanta  ejl  qucerendi  cura  decoris.  ~  Juv. 

THERE  is  not  fo  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  Lady's  Head-drefs: 
within  my  own  memory  I  have  known  it  rife  and  fall  above  thirty  de- 
grees. About  ten  years  ago  it  fliot  up  to  a  very  great  height,  infomuch 
that  the  female  part  of  our  fpecies  were  much  taller  than  the  men.  The 
women  were  of  fuch  an  enormous  ftature,  that  we  appeared  as  GraJJwppers 
before  them:  at  prefent  the  whole  fex  is  in  a  manner  dwarfed  and  fhrunk  in- 
to a  race  of  beauties  that  feems  almoft  another  fpecies.  I  remember  feve- 
ral  Ladies,  who  were  once  very  near  feven  foot  high,  that  at  prefent  want 
fome  inches  of  five:  how  they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn; 
whether  the  whole  fex  be  at  prefent  under  any  penance  which  we  know  no- 
thing of,  or  whether  they  have  caft  their  Head-drelfes  in  order  to  furprize 
us  with  fomething  in  that  kind  which  fhall  be  entirely  new;  or  whether 
fome  of  the  talleft  of  the  fex,  being  too  cunning  for  the  reft,  have  contrived 
this  method  to  make  themfelves  appear  fizeable,  is  ftill  a  fecret;  though 
I  find  moft  are  of  opinion,  they  are  at  prefent  like  trees  new  lopped  and 
pruned,  that  will  certainly  fprout  up  and  florifh  with  greater  heads  than 
before.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  do  not  love  to  be  infulted  by  women  who 
are  taller  than  myfelf,  I  admire  the  fex  much  more  in  their  prefent  humi- 
liation, which  has  reduced  them  to  their  natural  dimenfions,  than  when 
they  had  extended  their  perfons,  and  lengthened  themfelves  out  into  for- 
midable and  gigantic  figures.  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifice 
of  nature,  nor  for  raifing  any  whimfical  fuperftru6ture  upon  her  plans:  I 
muft  therefore  repeat  it,  that  I  am  highly  pleafed  with  the  Coiffure  now  in 
fafhion,  and  think  it  fhews  the  good  fenfe  which  at  prefent  very  much  reigns 
among  the  valuable  part  of  the  fex.  One  may  obferve,  that  women  in  all 
ages  have  taken  more  pains  than  men  to  adorn  the  outfide  of  their  heads; 
and  indeed  I  very  much  admire,  that  thofe  female  Architects,  who  raife 
fuch  wonderful  ftru6lures  out  of  Ribbands,  Lace,  and  Wire,  have  not  been 

re- 
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recorded  for  their  refpe6live  inventions.  It  is  certain  there  have  been  as 
many  orders  in  thefe  kinds  of  building,  as  in  thofe  which  have  been  made 
of  marble:  Sometimes  they  rife  in  the  fhape  of  a  pyramid,  fometimes  like 
a  tower,  and  fometimes  like  a  fleeple.  In  Juvenal's  time  the  building  grew 
by  feveral  orders  and  ftories,  as  he  has  very  humoroufly  defcribed  it. 

T^ot  premit  ordinibus,  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 

AEdiJicat  caput:  Andromachen  afronte  videbis; 

Pojl  minor  cji:  aliam  crcdas.  Juv. 

But  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  part  of  my  reading,  that  the  Head-drefs 
afpired  to  fo  great  an  extravagance  as  in  the  fourteenth  century;  when  it  was 
built  up  in  a  couple  of  cones  or  fpires,  which  ftood  fo  excefTively  high  on 
each  fide  of  the  head,  that  a  woman  who  was  but  a  jPz'g-?;?)' without  her  Head- 
drefs,  appeared  like  a  ColoJJus  upon  putting  it  on.  Monfieur  Paradin  fays, 
"•  That  thefe  old  fafliioned  fontanges  rofe  an  ell  above  the  head;  that  they 
"  were  pointed  like  lleeples,  and  had  long  loofe  pieces  of  Crape  fattened 
"■  to  the  tops  of  them,  which  were  curioufly  fringed,  and  hung  down  their 
"  backs  like  flreamers. 

The  women  might  poffibly  have  carried  this  Gothic  building  much  higher, 
had  not  a  famous  Monk,  TVzomai  Conneciehy  n^-'oie^  attacked  it  with  great  zeal 
and  refolution.  This  holy  man  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  preach 
down  this  monftrous  commode;  and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it,  that  as  the  Ma- 
gicians facrificed  their  books  to  the  flames  upon  the  preaching  of  an  A- 
poftle,  many  of  the  women  threw  down  their  Head-dreffes  in  the  middle  of 
his  Sermon,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  fight  of  the  Pulpit.  He  was 
fo  renowned,  as  well  for  the  fantlity  of  his  life  as  his  manner  of  preaching, 
that  he  had  often  a  congregation  of  twenty  thoufand  people;  the  men  plac- 
ing themfelves  on  the  one  fide  of  his  Pulpit,  and  the  women  on  the  other, 
that  appeared  (to  ufe  the  fimilitude  of  an  ingenious  writer)  like  a  foreft  of 
Cedars  with  their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  fo  warmed  and  ani- 
mated the  people  againft.  this  monftrous  ornament,  that  it  lay  under  a  kind 
of  perfecution;  and  whenever  it  appeared  in  public,  v/as  pelted  down  by 
the  rabble,  who  flung  ftones  at  the  perfons  that  wore  it.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  this  Prodigy  vanifhed  while  the  preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to 
appear  again  fome  months  after  his  departure,  or  to  tell  it  in  Monfieur 
Paradin  s,  own  words,  ''  The  women  that,  like  fnails  in  a  fright,  had  drawn 
"  in  their  horns,  fliot  them  out  again  as  foon  as  the  danger  was  over." 
This  extravagance  of  the  womens  Head-dreffes  in  that  age  is  taken  notice  of 
by  Monfieur  d'  Argcntrc  in  his  hiftory  of  Bretagne,  and  by  other  Hiftorians 
as  well  as  the  perfon  I  have  here  quoted. 

It 
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It  is  ufuallyobferved,  that  a  good  reign  is  the  only  time  for  the  making  of 
laws  againft  the  exorbitance  of  power;  in  the  fame  manner  an  excelTive 
Head-drefs  may  be  attacked  the  moft  eflecSlually  when  the  fafhion  is  againrt 
it.  I  do  therefore  recommend  this  paper  to  my  female  Readers  by  way  of 
prevention. 

I  would  defire  the  fair  fex  to  confider  how  impofTible  it  is  for  them  to  add 
any  thing  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already  the  mafler-piece  of 
nature.  The  head  has  the  moft  beautiful  appearance,  as  well  as  the  high- 
eft  ftation,  in  a  human  figure.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautify- 
ing the  face:  fhe  has  touched  it  with  Vermillion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row 
of  Ivory,  made  it  the  feat  of  fmiles  and  blufhes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened 
it  with  the  brightnefs  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  fide  with  curious  or- 
gans of  fenfe,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  defcribed,  and  fur- 
rounded  it  with  fuch  a  flowing  fhade  of  hair  that  fets  all  its  beauties  in  the 
moft  agreeable  light:  in  fhort,  he  feems  to  have  defigned  the  head  as  the 
Cupola  to  the  moft  glorious  of  her  works;  and  when  we  load  it  with  fuch 
a  pile  of  fupernumerary  ornaments,  we  deftroy  the  fymmetry  of  the  human 
figure,  and  foolifhly  contrive  to  call  off"  the  eye  from  great  and  real  beau- 
ties, to  childifh  gew-gaws,  ribbands,  and  bone-lace. 


-«^j»rf^«o=,h-»-^ 


N°  99.  Saturday,  June  23 . 

Turpi  Jecernis  Honeftum.  Hor. 

TH  E  Club,  of  which  I  have  often  declared  myfelf  a  member,  werelaft 
night  engaged  in  a  difcourfe  upon  that  which  paffes  for  the  chief 
point  of  honor  among  njen  and  women;  and  ftarted  a  great  many  hints  up- 
on the  fubjed,  which  I  thought  were  entirely  new.  I  fhall  therefore  me- 
thodize the  feveral  reflections  that  arofe  upon  this  occafion,  and  prefentmy 
Reader  with  them  for  the  Speculation  of  this  day;  afterhavingpremifed,that 
if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  paper  which  feems  to  differ  from  any  paff"age  of 
laft  Thurjdays,  the  Reader  will  confider  this  as  the  fentiments  of  the  Club, 
and  the  other  as  my  own  private  thoughts,  or  rather  thofe  of  Pliaramond. 

The  great  point  of  honor  in  men  is  Courage,  and  in  women  Chaftity,  If 
a  man  lofes  his  honor  in  one  rencounter,  it  is  not  impoffible  for  him  to  re- 
gain it  in  another;  a  flip  in  a  woman's  honor  is  irrecoverable.  I  can  give  no 
reafon  for  fixing  the  point  of  honor  to  thefe  two  qualities,  unlefs  it  be  that 

VOL.  III.  C  each 
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each  fex  fets  the  greateft  value  on  the  qualification  which  renders  them  the 
moft  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  contrary  fex.  Had  men  chofen  for  them- 
felves,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  fair  fex,  I  fliould  believe  the 
choice  would  have  fallen  on  wifdom  or  virtue;  or  had  women  determined 
their  own  point  of  honor,  it  is  probable  that  wit  or  good-nature  would 
have  carried  it  againfl  Chaftity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the  female  fex  than  Courage;  whe- 
ther it  be  that  they  are  pleafed  to  fee  one  who  is  a  terror  to  others  fall  like 
a  flave  at  their  feet,  or  that  this  quality  fuppHes  their  own  principal  de- 
fect, in  guarding  them  from  infults,  and  avenging  their  quarrels,  or  that 
Courage  is  a  natural  indication  of  a  ftrong  and  fprightly  conflitution.  On 
the  other  fide,  nothing  makes  a  woman  more  elleemed  by  the  oppofite  fex 
than  Chaftity;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize  thofe  moft  who  are  hard- 
eft  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  befides  Chaftity,  with  its  collateral  attend- 
ants, truth,  fidelity,  and  conftancy,  gives  the  man  a  property  in  the  per- 
fon  he  loves,  and  confequently  endears  her  to  him  above  all  things. 

I  am  very  much  pleafed  with  a  paffage  in  the  infcription  on  a  monu- 
ment ereded  in  Wejtminjter  Abby  to  the  late  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Mewcajile: 
"■  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngeftfifter  to  the  Lord  Lucas  o(  Colchejler; 
"  a  noble  family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the/fiers  virtuous. 
.  In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of  honor  is  ftrained  tomadnefs,  the 
whole  ftory  runs  on  Chaftity  and  Courage.  The  damfel  is  mounted  on  a 
white  palfry,  as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence:  and,  to  avoid  fcandal,  muft 
have  a  dv/arf  for  her  page.  She  is  not  to  think  of  a  man,  till  fome  misfor- 
tune has  brought  a  Knight-errant  to  her  relief.  The  Knight  falls  in  love, 
and  did  not  gratitude  reftrain  her  from  murdering  her  deliverer,  would  die 
at  her  feet  by  her  difdain.  However,  he  muft  wafte  many  years  in  the  defert, 
before  her  Virgin-heart  can  think  of  a  furrender.  The  Knight  goes  off,  at- 
tacks every  thing  he  meets  that  is  bigger  and  ftronger  than  himfelf,  feeks 
all  opportunities  of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  and  after  feven  years  ram- 
bling returns  to  his  miftrefs,whofe  Chaftity  has  been  attacked  in  the  mean 
time  by  giants  and  tyrants,  and  undergone  as  many  trials  as  her  lover's  valor. 
In  Spain,  where  there  are  ftill  great  remains  of  this  romantic  humor,  it  is 
a  transporting  favor  for  a  lady  to  caft  an  accidental  glance  on  her  lover 
from  a  window,  though  it  be  two  or  three  ftories  high;  as  it  is  ufual  for  a  lover 
to  affert  his  paftion  for  his  miftrefs,  in  fingle  combat  with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  honor  from  man  to  man,  is  giving 
the  lie.  One  may  tell  another  he  whores,  drinks,  blafphemes,  and  it  may 
pafs  unrefented;  but  to  fay  he  lies,  though  but  in  jeft,  is  an  affront  that  no- 
thing but  blood  can  expiate.     The  reafon  perhaps  may  be,  becaufe  no  o- 

ther 
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ther  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage  fo  much  as  the  making  of  a  lie;  and  there- 
fore telling  a  man  he  lies,  is  touching  him  in  the  moft  fenfible  partof  honor, 
and  indiredly  calling  him  a  coward.  I  cannot  omit  under  this  head  what 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Perfmns,  that  from  the  age  of  five  years  to 
twenty  they  inftrud  their  fons  only  in  three  things,  to  manage  the  horfe,  to 
make  ufe  of  the  bow,  and  to  fpeak  truth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honor  in  this  falfe  kind  of  courage,  has  given 
occafion  to  the  very  refufe  of  mankind,  who  have  neither  virtue  nor  com- 
mon fenfe,  to  fet  up  for  men  of  honor.  An  EngliJIi  Peer,  who  has  not  been 
long  dead,  ufed  to  tell  a  pleafant  ftory  of  a  French  Gentleman  that  vifited 
him  early  one  morning  at  Paris,  and  after  great  profeffions  of  refped,  let 
him  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  him;  which  in  fhort  amount- 
ed to  this,  that  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  Lordfhip  the  perfon's  name 
who  juflled  him  as  he  came  out  from  the  Opera;  but  before  he  would  pro- 
ceed, he  begged  his  Lordfhip  that  he  would  not  deny  him  .the  honor  of 
making  him  his  fecond.  The  EngliJJi  Lord,  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  a  very 
foolifh  affair,  told  him  that  he  was  under  engagements  for  his  two  next 
Duels  to  a  couple  of  particular  friends.  Upon  which  the  Gentleman  imme- 
diately withdrew,  hoping  his  Lordfhip  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  meddled 
no  farther  in  an  affair  from  whence  he  himfelf  was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  beating  down  this  falfe  notion  of  honor,  in  fo  vain  and  lively  a  peo- 
ple as  thofe  of  France,  is  defervedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  glori- 
ous parts  of  their  prefent  King's  reign.  It  is  pity  but  the  punifhment  of 
thefe  mifchievous  notions  fhould  have  in  it  fome  particular  circumftances 
of  fhame  and  infamy;  that  thofe  who  are  flaves  to  them  may  fee,  that  in- 
ftead  of  advancing  their  reputations,  they  lead  them  to  ignominy  and  dif- 
honor. 

Death  is  not  fufficient  to  deter  men,  who  make  it  their  glory  to  defpife 
it;  but  if  every  one  who  foughtaDuel  were  toftand  in  the  pillory,  it  would 
quickly  leffen  the  number  of  thefe  imaginary  men  of  honor,  and  put  an 
-end  to  fo  abfurd  a  pradice. 

When  honor  is  a  fupport  to  virtuous  principles,  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  Laws  of  God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cheriflied  and 
encouraged:  but  when  the  didates  of  honor  are  contrary  to  thofe  of  reli- 
gion and  equity,  they  are  the  greateft  depravations  of  human  nature,  by 
giving  wrong  ambitions  and  falfe  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable;  and 
fhould  therefore  be  exploded  by  all  Governments,  and  driven  out  as  the 
bane  and  plague  of  human  fociety.  - 


Tuejday, 
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N^  loi.  T'tiefday,  June  26. 


Rojnuhis,  et  Liber  pater,  et  cum  Cajlore  Pollux, 

Pojl  ingentia  JaEia,  deorum  in  fempla  recepti ; 

Dum  terras  hoTiiinumque  colunt  genus^  afpera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  ajfignaut,   oppida  condunt ; 

Ploravere  fuis  non  rejpondere  favorem 

Speratum  meritis  : Hor. 

CENSURE,  fays  a  late  ingenious  Author,  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the 
public  for  being  eminent.  It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think  of 
efcaping  it,  and  a  weaknefs  to  be  affe6led  with  it.  All  the  illuftrious  per- 
fons  of  antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every  age  in  the  world,  have  paffed 
through  this  fiery  perfecution.  There  is  no  defence  againft  reproach  but 
obfcurity  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  concomitant  to  greatnefs,  as  Satyrs  and  Inve<5lives 
were  an  effential  part  of  a  Roman  triumph. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  expofed  to  cenfure  on  one  hand,  they  are  as  much 
liable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not 
due  to  them,  they  likewife  receive  praifes  which  they  do  not  deferve.  In 
a  word,  the  man  in  an  high  poll  is  never  regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye, 
but  always  confidered  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  For  this  reafon  perfons  in 
great  ftations  have  feldom  their  true  charaders  drawn  till  feveral  years  after 
their  deaths.  Their  perfonal  friendfhips  and  enmities  muft  ceafe,  and  the 
parties  they  were  engaged  in  be  at  an  end,  before  their  faults  or  their  vir- 
tues can  have  juftice  done  them.  When  writers  have  the  leafl  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  the  truth,   they  are  in  the  befl  difpofition  to  tell  it. 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  poflerity  to  adjufl  the  characters  of  illuftri- 
ous perfons,  and  to  fet  matters  right  between  thofe  antagonifts,  who  by  their 
rivalry  for  greatnefs  divided  a  whole  age  into  factions.  We  can  now  allow 
Cajar  to  be  a  great  man,  without  derogating  from  Pampey  ;  and  celebrate  the 
virtues  of  Cato,  without  detra^ing  from  thofe  of  Cajar.  Every  one  that  has 
been  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praife  allotted  him,  in  which  whilfl 
he  lived  his  friends  were  too  profufe,   and  his  enemies  too  fparing. 

According  to  Sir  IJaac  Mewtons  calculations,  the  laft  Comet  that  made  its 
appearance  in  1680,  imbibed  fo  much  heat  by  its  approaches  to  the  Sun, 

that 
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that  it  would  have  been  two  thoufand  times  hotter  than  red  hot  Iron,  had 
it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal;  and  that  fuppofmg  it  as  big  as  the  Earth, 
and  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  Sun,  it  would  be  fifty  thoufand  years  in 
cooling,  before  it  recovered  its  natural  temper.  In  the  like  manner,  if  an 
Englijhman  confiders  the  great  ferment  into  which  our  political  world  is 
thrown  at  prefent,  and  how  intenfely  it  is  heated  in  all  its  parts,  he  cannot 
fuppofe  that  it  will  cool  again  in  lefs  than  three  hundred  years.  In  fuch  a 
trad  of  time  it  is  poffible  that  the  heats  of  the  prefent  age  may  be  extin- 
guiflied,  and  our  feveral  claffes  of  great  men  reprefented  under  their  proper 
characters.  Some  eminent  hiflorian  may  then  probably  arife,  that  will  not 
write  recentibus  odiis  (as  Tacitus  expreffes  it)  with  the  paflions  and  prejudices 
of  a  contemporary  Author,  but  make  an  impartial  diftribution  of  fame 
among  the  great  men  of  the  prefent  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myfelf  very  often  with  the  idea  of  fuch  an 
imaginary  Hiftorian  defcribing  the  reign  of  AM  ME  the  Firfl,  and  introdu- 
cing it  with  a  Preface  to  his  Reader  ;  that  he  is  now  entering  upon  the  mofl 
fhining  part  of  the  EngliJJi  ftory.  The  great  rivals  in  fame  will  be  then  di- 
ftinguiflied  according  to  their  refpe61ive  merits,  and  fliine  in  their  proper 
points  of  light.  Such  an  one  (fays  the  Hiflorian)  though  varioufly  repre- 
fented by  the  writers  of  his  own  age,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  abilities,  great  application,  and  uncommon  integrity  :  nor 
was  fuch  an  one  (though  of  an  oppofite  party  and  intereft)  inferior  to  him 
in  any  of  thefe  refpe^ls.  The  feveral  antagonifts  who  now  endeavor  to 
depreciate  one  another,  and  are  celebrated  or  traduced  by  feveral  parties, 
will  then  have  the  fame  body  of  admirers,  and  appear  illuftrious  in  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  Britijh  nation.  The  deferving  man,  who  can  now 
recommend  himfelf  to  the  efleem  of  but  half  his  countrymen,  will  then 
receive  the  approbations  and  applaufes  of  a  whole  age. 

Among  the  feveral  perfons  that  florifh  in  this  glorious  reign,  there  is  no 
queftion  but  fuch  a  future  Hiftorian  as  the  perfon  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking, 
will  make  mention  of  the  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who  have  now  any 
figure  in  the  Britijh  nation.  For  my  own  part,  I  often  flatter  myfelf  with 
the  honorable  mention  which  will  then  be  made  of  me  ;  and  have  drawn 
up  a  paragraph  in  my  own  imagination,  that  I  fancy  will  not  be  altogether 
unlike  what  will  be  found  infome  page  or  other  of  this  imaginary  Hiftorian. 

It  was  under  this  reign,  fays  he,  that  the  SPECTATOR  publifhed 
thofe  little  diurnal  Effays  which  are  ftill  extant.  We  know  very  little  of  the 
name  or  perfon  of  this  Author,  except  only  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  very 
fhort  face,  extremely  addided  to  filence,  and  fo  great  a  lover  of  knowledge, 
that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo  for  no  other  reafon,   but  to  take  the 

meafure 
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meafure  of  a  Pyramid,  His  chief  friend  was  one  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  a 
whimfical  country  Knight,  and  a  Templer  whofe  name  he  has  not  tranf- 
mitted  to  us.  He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  the  houfe  of  a  widow- woman,  and 
was  a  great  humorift  in  all  parts  of  his  life.  This  is  all  we  can  aiErmwith 
any  certainty  of  his  perfon  and  charader.  As  for  his  Speculations,  not- 
withftanding  the  feveral  obfolete  words  and  obfcure  phrafes  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  we  ftill  underftand  enough  of  them  to  fee  the  diverfions  and 
characters  of  the  Englifli  nation  in  his  time  :  not  but  that  we  are  to  make 
allowance  for  the  mirth  and  humor  of  the  Author,  who  has  doubtlefs 
ftrained  many  reprefentations  of  things  beyond  the  truth.  For  if  we  inter- 
pret his  words  in  their  literal  meaning,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  women  of  the 
firft  quality  ufed  to  pafs  away  whole  mornings  at  a  Puppet-fhow  :  that  they 
attefted  their  principles  by  their  Patches  :  that  an  audience  would  fit  out  an 
evening  to  hear  a  dramatical  performance  written  in  a  language  which 
they  did  not  underftand  :  that  chairs  and  flower-pots  were  introduced  as 
Adors  upon  the  Britijh  ftage  :  that  a  promifcuous  afl'embly  of  men  and 
women  were  allowed  to  meet  at  midnight  in  mafques  within  the  verge  of 
the  Court  ;  with  many  improbabilities  of  the  like  nature.  We  muft  there- 
fore, in  thefe  and  the  like  cafes,  fuppofe  that  thefe  remote,  hints  and  allu- 
fions  aimed  at  fome  certain  follies  which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  which 
at  prefent  we  have  not  any  notion  of.  We  may  guefs  by  feveral  paffages 
in  the  Speculations,  that  there  were  writers  who  endeavored  to  detrad  from 
the  works  of  this  Author  :  but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  is  come  down  to 
us,  we  cannot  guefs  at  any  objedions  that  could  be  made  to  his  paper. 
If  we  conftder  his  ftyle  with  that  indulgence  which  we  muft  fliew  to  old 
Englifh  writers,  or  if  we  look  into  the  variety  of  his  fubjeds,  with  thofe 
feveral  critical  differtations,   moral  reflections,    *     *     ^     *;-     *     *     ■*    *    * 
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The  following  part  of   the  paragraph  is  fo  much  to  my  advantage,  and 
beyond  any  thing  I  can  pretend  to,  that  I  hope  my  Reader  will  excufe  me 


for  not  inferting  it. 


Wednejday, 
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N°  102.  Wednefday ,  June  ^j . 


Lujus  animo  debent  aliquando  dari 

Ad  cogitandiim  melior  ut  redeatfibi.  Phasd. 

I  Do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  Letter  a  fatire  upon  Coquettes, 
or  a  reprefentation  of  their  feveral  fantaftical  accomplifhments,  or 
what  other  title  to  give  it;  but  as  it  is  I  fhall  communicate  it  to  the  public. 
It  will  fufficiently  explain  its  own  intentions,  fo  that  I  fliall  give  it  my 
Reader  at  length  without  either  Preface  or  Pollfcript. 

Mr.  S  P  E  C  T  A  T  O  R, 

"•  "^  ]f  TOMEN  are  armed  with  Fans  as  men  with  Swords,  and  fometimes 
"  V  V  do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  end  therefore  that  Ladies 
"  may  be  entire  Miftreffes  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I  have  ere6led 
"•  an  Academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in  the  Exercife  of  the 
"  Fan,  according  to  the  mofl  faftiionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now 
"•  pra61ifed  at  Court.  The  Ladies  who  carry  Fans  under  me  are  drawn  up 
"•  twice  a  day  in  my  great  Hall,  where  they  are  inftruded  in  the  ufe  of 
"  their  Arms,  and  exercifed  by  the  following  words  of  command. 

Handle  your  Fans, 

Unfurl  your  Fans, 

Difcharge  your  Fans, 

Ground  your  Fans, 

Recover  your  Fans, 

Flutter  your  Fans. 
"  By  the  right  obfervation  of  thefe  few  plain  words  of  command,  a  woman 
"  of  a  tolerable  genius  who  will  apply  herfelf  diligently  to  her  exercife  for 
''•  the  fpace  of  one  half  year,    fhall  be   able  to  give  her  Fan  all  the  graces 
"  that  can  poffibly  enter  into  that  little  modifh  machine. 

"  But  to  the  end  that  my  Readers  may  form  to  themfelves  a  right  notion 
"  of  this  Exercife,  Ibeg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in  all  its  parts.  When  my 
"  female  Regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array,  with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her 
"  hand,  upon  my  giving  the  word  to  handle  their  Fans,  each  of  them  fhakes 
■■'  her  Fan  at  me  with  a  fmile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  up- 
'■'■  on  thefhoulder,  then  prelfes  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  her  Fan,  then 

lets 
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"  lets  her  arms  fall  in  an  eafy  motion,  and  ftands  in  a  readinefs  to  receive 
"  the  next  word  of  Command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  clofe  Fan,  and  is 
"  generally  learned  in  the  firft  week. 

"  The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  Fan,  in  which  are  compre- 
"  hended  feveral  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  alfo  gradual  and  deliberate 
"  openings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  afunder  in  the  Fan  itfelf,  that 
"  are  feldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice.  This  part  of  the  Exercife 
"  pleafes  the  fpe^lators  more  than  any  other,  as  it  difcovers  on  a  fudden 
"  an  infinite  number  of  Cupids,  Garlands,  Altars,  Birds,  Beafls,  Rain- 
"  bows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that  difplay  themfelves  to  view, 
"■  whilft  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds  a  pidure  in  her  hand. 

"•  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  difcharge  their  Fans,  they  give  one  general 
"  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  confiderable  diftance  when  the  wind  fits  fair. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  the  Exercife;  but  I  have  feveral 
"  Ladies  with  me,  who  at  their  firft  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud 
"  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  further  end  of  a  room,  who  can  now  difcharge 
"  a  Fan  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  fhall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket-piftol. 
"  I  have  likewife  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting 
"off  their  Fans  in  wrong  places  or  unfuitable  occafions)  to  fhew  upon 
"  what  fubje6l  the  crack  of  a  Fan  may  come  in  properly:  I  have  likewife. 
■■'  invented  a  Fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  fixteen,  by  the  help  of  a  little  wind 
"  which  is  enclofed  about  one  of  the  largeft  flicks,  can  make  as  loud  a 
"  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordinary  Fan. 

"  When  the  Fans  are  thus  difcharged,  the  word  of  command  in  courfe  h 
"  to  ground  their  Fans.  This  teaches  a  Lady  to  quit  her  Fan  gracefully  when 
"  fhe  throws  it  afide  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack  of  cards,  adjufl  a  curl  of 
"'  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  herfelf  to  any  other  matter  of  im- 
"  portance.  This  part  of  the  Exercife,  as  it  only  confifts  in  tofling  a  Fan 
"  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table  (which  ftands  by  for  that  purpofe)  may 
"  be  learned  in  two  days  time  as  well  as  in  a  twelvemonth. 

"  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  difarmed,  I  generally  let  them  walk 
"  about  the  room  for  fome  time;  when  on  a  fudden  (like  Ladies  that  look 
■■'  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  vifit)  they  all  of  them  haften  to  their 
"  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  place  themfelves  in  their  proper 
"  ftations  upon  my  calling  out  r£Coveryour  Fans.  This  part  of  the  Exercife 
"  is  not  difficult,  provided  a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

"  The  fluttering  of  the  Fan  is  the  lafl,  and  indeed  the  mafter-piece  of  the 
'■'  whole  Exercife;  but  if  a  Lady  does  not  mif-fpendher  time,  fhe  may  make 
"  herfelf  miflrefs  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally  lay  afide  the  dog-days 
'■■'  and  the  hot  time  of  the  fummer  for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the  Exercife, 

"  for 
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"  for  as  foon  as  ever  I  pronounce  _;?2(^^(?r  your  Fans,  the  place  is  filled  with 
'•  fo  many  zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refrefliing  in  that  feafon 
"  of  the  year,  though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  Ladies  of  a  tender  con- 
"  ftitution  in  any  other. 

"  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  flutter  of 
"  a  Fan:  there  is  the  angry  Flutter,  the  modefl  Flutter,  the  timorous  Flut- 
"  ter,  the  confufed  Flutter,  the  merry  Flutter,  and  the  amorous  Flutter. 
"  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  fcarce  any  emotion  in  the  mind  which  does 
"  not  produce  a  fuitable  agitation  in  the  Fan;  infomuch,  that  if  I  only  fee 
"  theFanof  adifciplinedLady,  I  know  very  well  whether  flie  laughs,  frowns, 
"  or  blufhes.  I  have  feen  a  Fan  fo  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dan- 
"  gerous  for  the  abfent  lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind 
"  of  it:  and  at  other  times  fo  very  languifhing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for 
■• '  the  Lady's  fake  the  lover  was  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  it.  I  need  not  add, 
"  that  a  Fan  is  either  a  Prude  or  Coquette,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
"  perfon  who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  muft  acquaint  you  that 
"  I  have  from  my  own  obfervations  compiled  a  little  Treatife  for  the  ufe 
"  of  my  fcholars,  intitled.  The  pajfions  of  the  Fan;  which  I  will  communicate 
"  to  you,  if  you  think  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  public.  I  fliall  have  a  ge- 
"  neral  review  on  Thurfday  next;  to  which  you  fliall  be  very  welcome  if 
"  you  will  honor  it  with  your  prefence. 

I  am,  Sec. 

P.  S.  "  I  teach  young  Gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting  a  Fan. 
M.B.'-'-  I  have  feveral  little  plain  Fans  made  for  this  ufe,  to  avoid  expence. 


N*^  105.  Saturday,  June  30. 
Id  arbitror 


Adprime  in  vita  effe  utile,  ne  quid  nimis.  ,  Ter.  And. 

MY  Friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  himfelf  very  much  upon  what  he 
calls  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  has  coft  him  many  difafters 
in  his  youth;  for  Will  reckons  every  misfortune  that  he  has  met  with  a- 
mong  the  women,  and  every  rencounter  among  the  men,  as  parts  of  his 
education,  and  fancies  he  fhould  never  have  been  the  man  he  is  had  not  he 
broke  windows,  knocked  down  conftables,  difturbed  honeft  people  with 
VOL.  m.  D  his 
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his  midnight  ferenades,  and  beat  up  a  lewd  woman's  quarters,  when  he 
was  a  young  fellow.  The  engaging  in  adventures  of  this  nature  Will  calls 
the  ftudying  of  mankind;  and  terms  this  knowledge  of  the  town,  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Will  ingenioufly  confeffes,  that  for  half  his  life 
his  head  aked  every  morning  with  reading  of  men  over-night;  and  at  pre- 
fent  comforts  himfelf  under  certain  pains  which  he  endures  from  time  to 
time,  that  without  them  he  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  gal- 
lantries of  the  age.  This  Will  looks  upon  as  the  learning  of  a  Gentleman, 
and  regards  all  other  kinds  of  fcience  as  theaccomplifliments  of  one  whom 
he  calls  a  Scholar,    a   Bookifh  man,  or  a  Philofopher. 

For  thefe  reafons  Will  fliines  in  mixed  company,  where  he  has  the  dif- 
cretion  not  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  often  a  certain  way  of  making 
his  real  ignorance  appear  a  feeming  one.  Our  Club  however  has  fre- 
quently caught  him  tripping,  at  which  times  they  never  fparehim.  For  as 
Will  often  infults  us  with  the  knowledge  of  the  town,  we  fometimes  take 
our  revenge  upon  him  by  our  knowledge  of  books. 

He  was  laft  week  producing  two  or  three  letters  which  he  writ  in  his 
youth  to  a  Coquette  Lady.  The  raillery  of  them  was  very  natural,  and  well 
enough  for  a  mere  man  of  the  town;  but,  very  unluckily,  feveral  of  the 
words  were  wrong  fpelt.  Will  laught  this  off  at  firft;  as  well  as  he  could, 
but  finding  himfelf  pufhed  on  all  fides,  and  efpecially  by  the  Templer,  he 
told  us  with  a  little  paffion,  that  he  never  liked  pedantry  in  fpelling,  and 
that  he  fpelt  like  a  Gentleman  and  not  like  a  Scholar:  upon  this  Will 
had  recourfe  to  his  old  topic  of  fliewing  the  narrow-fpiritednefs,  the  pride, 
and  ignorance  of  pedants;  which  he  carried  fo  far,  that  upon  my  retiring 
to  my  lodgings,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  together  fuch  re.fle61ions  as 
occurred  to  me  upon  that  fubje^l. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is  able  to  talk  of 
nothing  elfe,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we  call  a  Pedant. 
But,  methinks,  we  fliould  enlarge  the  title,  and  give  it  every  one  that  does 
not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his  profefFion,  and  particular  way  of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  Pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the  town?  bar  him  the  play- 
houfes,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  an  account  of  a  few 
fafhionable  diflempers  that  havebefallen  him,  andyouftrikehim  dumb.  How 
many  a  pretty  Gentleman's  knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verge  of  the  Court? 
he  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the  principal  favorites,  repeat  the  fiirewd 
fayingsof  a  man  of  quality,  whifper  an  intrigue  that  is  not  yet  blown 
upon  by  common  fame;  or,  if  the  fphere  of  his  obferv^ations  is  a  little 
larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps  enter  into  all  the  incidents,  turns  and  re- 
volutions in  a  game  of  Ombre.  When  he  has  gone  thus  far,  he  has  fhewn 
^  you 
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you  the  whole  circle  of  his  accomplifliments,  his  parts  are  drained,  and  he 
is  difabled  from  any  further  converfation.  What  are  thefe  but  rank  Pe- 
dants? and  yet  thefe  are  the  men  who  value  themfelves  moft  on  their  ex- 
emption from  the  pedantry  of  Colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  Military  Pedant,  who  always  talks  in  a  camp, 
and  is  ftorming  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fighting  battles  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Every  thing  he  fpeaks  fmells  of  gunpowder  ; 
if  you  take  away  his  artillery  from  him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  fay  for  him- 
felf.  I  might  likewife  mention  the  Law  Pedant,  that  is  perpetually  put- 
ting cafes,  repeating  the  tranfadions  oiWeftminJter-hall,  wrangling  with  you 
upon  the  moft  indifferent  circumflances  of  life,  and  not  to  be  convinced 
of  the  diftance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  moft  trivial  point  in  converfation,  but 
by  dint  of  argument.  The  State  Pedant  is  wrapt  up  in  news,  and  loft  in 
politics.  If  you  mention  either  of  the  Kings  oi  Spain  or  Poland,  he  talks 
very  notably;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the  Gazette,  you  drop  him.  In  fliort, 
a  mere  Courtier,  a  mere  Soldier,  a  mere  Scholar,  a  mere  any  thing,  is  an 
infipid  pedantic  charader,  and  equally  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  fpecies  of  Pedants,  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  Book-pedant 
is  much  the  moft  fupportable;  he  has  at  leaft  an  exercifed  underftanding, 
and  a  head  which  is  full  though  confufed,  fo  that  a  man  who  converfes  with 
him  may  often  receive  from  him  hints  of  things  that  are  worth  knowing, 
and  what  he  may  poffibly  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  though  they  are  of 
little  ufe  to  the  owner.  The  worft  kind  of  Pedants  among  learned  men, 
are  fuch  as  are  naturally  endued  with  a  very  fmall  fliare  of  common  fenfe, 
and  have  read  a  great  number  of  books  without  tafte  or  diftindion. 

The  truth  of  it  is.  Learning,  like  travelling,  and  all  other  methods  of  im- 
provement, as  it  finifhes  good  fenfe,  fo  it  makes  a  filly  man  ten  thoufand 
times  more  infufferable,  by  fupplying  variety  of  matter  to  his  imperti- 
nence, and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  abounding  in  abfurdities. 

Shallow  Pedants  cry  up  one  another  much  more  than  men  of  folid  and 
ufeful  learning.  To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor,  or  collator  of  a 
manufcript,  you  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of  the  common-wealth  of 
letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  age ;  when  perhaps  upon  examination  you 
find  that  he  has  only  redilied  a  Greek  particle,  or  laid  out  a  whole  fen- 
tence  in  proper  commas. 

They  are  obliged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavifh  of  their  praifes,  that  they  may 
keep  one  another  in  countenance ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  making  a  man  wife,  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arrogant. 

D  2  Monday, 
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N°   io6.  Monday,  July  2. 
Nine   tibi  copia 


Manabit   ad  plenum  benigno 

Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu.  Hor 

HAVING  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  to  pafs  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  lafl;  week 
accompaniedhim  thither,  and  am  fettled  with  him  for  fome  time  at  his  coun- 
try houfe,  where  I  intend  to  form  feveral  of  my  enfuing  Speculations. 
Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  my  humor,  lets  me  rife  and 
go  to  bed  when  I  pleafe,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I 
think  fit,  fit  ftill  and  fay  nothing  without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When, 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  country  come  to  fee  him,  he  only  fliews  me  at  a  di- 
flance.  As  I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields  I  have  obferved  them  fleal- 
ing  a  fight  of  me  over  an  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  Knight  defiring  them 
not  to  let  me  fee  them,    for  I  hated  to  be  ftared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  eafe  in  Sir  Roger  s  family,  becaufe  it  confifls  of  fober 
and  ftaid  perfons ;  for  as  the  Knight  is  the  beft  mafter  in  the  world,  he  fel- 
dom  changes  his  fervants;  and  as  he  is  beloved  by  all  about  him,  his  fer- 
vants  never  care  for  leaving  him:  by  this  means  his  domeflics  are  all  in 
years,  and  grown  old  with  their  mafter.  You  would  take  his  Valet  de 
Chambre  for  his  brother,  his  Butler  is  gray-headed,  his  Groom  is  one  of 
the  graveft  men  that  I  have  ever  feen,  and  his  Coachman  has  the  looks  of 
a  Privy- Counfellor.  You  fee  the  goodnefs  of  the  Mafter  even  in  the  old 
houfe-dog,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  liable  with  great  care  and 
tendernefs  out  of  regard  to  his  pad  fervices,  though  he  has  been  ufelefs  for 
feveral  years. 

I  could  not  but  obferve  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  the  joy  that  appear- 
ed in  the  countenances  of  thefe  ancient  domeftics  upon  my  friend's  arrival 
at  his  country-feat.  Some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  fight 
of  their  old  Mafler;  every  one  of  them  preffed  forward  to  do  fomething  for 
him,  and  feemed  difcouraged  if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  fame  time 
the  good  old  Knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  mafter  of  the 
family,  tempered  the  enquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  feveral  kind 
queftions    relating  to    themfelves.  This  humanity  and  good-nature  engages 

every 
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every  body  to  him,  fo  that  when  he  is  pleafant  upon  any  of  them,  all  his 
family  are  in  good  humour,  and  none  fo  much  as  the  perfon  whom  he  di- 
verts himfelfwith:  on  the  contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity 
of  old  age,  it  is  eafy  for  a  ftander-by  to  obferve  a  fecret  concern  in  the 
looks  of  all  his  fervants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  his  Butler,  who 
is  a  very  prudent  man,  and  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  fellow-fervants,  won- 
derfully defirous  of  pleafing  me,  becaufe  they  have  often  heard  their  mafter 
talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himfelf  in  the  woods 
or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir  Roger,  and  has 
lived  at  his  houfe  in  the  nature  of  a  Chaplain  above  thirty  years.  This 
Gentleman  is  a  perfon  of  good  fenfe  and  fome  learning,  of  a  very  regular 
life  and  obliging  converfation :  he  heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that 
he  is  very  much  in  the  old  Knight's  efteem  ;  fo  that  he  lives  in  the  family 
rather  as  a  relation  than  a  dependant. 

I  have  obferved  in  feveral  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  a- 
midft  all  his  good  qualities,  is  fomething  of  an  humorift;  and  that  his  Vir- 
tues, as  well  as  Imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged  by  a  certain  extrava- 
gance, which  makes  them  particularly  his,  and  diftinguifhes  them  from  thofe 
of  other  men.  This  caft  of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itfelf, 
fo  it  renders  his  converfation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  delightful  than 
the  fame  degree  of  Senfe  and  Virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and 
ordinary  colors.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  laft  night,  he  afked  me  how 
I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  juft  now  mentioned?  and  without  ftay- 
ing  for  my  anfwer  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  infulted  with  Latin 
and  Greek  at  his  own  table;  for  which  reafon,  hedefired  a  particular  friend 
of  his  at  the  Univerfity  to  find  him  out  a  Clergyman  rather  of  plain  fenfe 
than  much  learning,  of  a  good  afpe61,  a  clear  voice,  a  fociable  temper,  and, 
if  pofiible,  a  man  that  underftood  a  little  of  Back-gammon.  My  friend,  fays 
Sir  Roger,  found  me  out  this  Gentleman,  who,  befides  the  endowments 
required  of  him,  is,  they  tell  me  a  good  Scholar  though  he  does  not  fhew 
it.  I  have  given  him  the  parfonage  of  the  parifli;  and  becaufe  I  know  his 
value,  have  fettled  upon  him  a  good  Annuity  for  life.  If  he  out-lives  me, 
he  fliall  find  that  he  was  higher  in  my  efteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is. 
He  has  now  been  with  me  thirty  years;  and  though  he  does  not  know  I 
have  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  time  afked  any  thing  of  me 
for  himfelf,  though  he  is  every  day  foliciting  me  for  fomething  in  behalf 
of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  parilliioners.  There  has  not  been  a  law- 
fuit  in  the  parifh  fince  he  has  lived  among  them:    If  any   difpute    arifes, 

thev 
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they  apply  themfelves  to  him  for  the  decifion;  if  they  do  not  acquiefce  in 
his  judgment,  which  I  think  never  happened  above  once,  or  twice  at  moft, 
they  appeal  to  me.  At  his  firft  fettling  with,  me,  I  made  him  a  prefent  of 
all  the  good  Sermons  which  have  been  printed  in  Englijli,  and  only  begged 
of  him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the  Pulpit. 
Accordingly,  he  has  digefted  them  into  fuch  a  feries,  that  they  follow  one 
another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  fyftem  of  practical  Divinity. 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  flory,  the  Gentleman  we  were  talking 
of  came  up  to  us:  and  upon  the  Knight's  afking  him  who  preached  to- 
morrow (for  it  was  Saturday  night)  told  us,  the  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  in  the 
morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  fhewed  us  his  lift  of 
Preachers  for  the  whole  year,  where  1  faw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure 
Archbifliop  Tillotfon,  Biftiop  Saunderfon,  Dodor  Barrow,  Dodor  Calamy,  with 
feveral  living  Authors  who  have  publiflied  Difcourfes  of  Pradical  Divinity. 
I  no  fooner  faw  this  venerable  man  in  the  Pulpit,  but  I  very  much  ap- 
proved of  my  friend's  infifting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good  afpe6l  and 
a  clear  voice ;  for  I  was  fo  charmed  with  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  figure  and 
delivery,  as  well  as  the  difcourfes  he  pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never 
palTed  any  time  more  to  my  fatisfaciion.  A  Sermon  repeated  after  this 
manner,  is  like  the  compofition  of  a  Poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  A6lor. 

I  could  heartily  wifli  that  more  of  our  Country-clergy  would  follow  this 
example;  and  inftead  of  wafting  their  fpirits  in  laborious  compofitions  of 
their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handfome  elocution,  and  all  thofe  other 
talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  what  has  been  penned  by  greater  Mafters. 
This  would  not  only  be  more  eafy  to  themfelves  but  more  edifying  to  the 
people. 

N°  io8.  •  Wednefday,  July  4. 

Gratis  anhelans,   multa  agendo  nihil   agens.  Phaed. 

AS  I  was  yefterday  morning  walking  with  Sir  Roger  before  his  houfe, 
a  country-fellow  brought  him  a  huge  fifli,  which  he  told  him,  Mr. 
William  Wimble  had  caught  that  very  morning;  and  that  he  prefented  it, 
with  his  fervice  to  him,  and  intended  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the 
fame  time  he  delivered  a  Letter,  which  my  friend  read  to  me  as  foon  as  the 


meffenger  left  him. 


Sir 
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Sir  ROGER, 
"  T  Defire  you  to  accept  of  a  Jack,  which  is  the  befl  I  have  caught  this 
"  jL  feafon.  I  intend  to  come  and  flay  with  you  a  week,  and  fee  how  the 
"  Perch  bite  in  the  Black-river.  I  obferved  with  fome  concern,  the  lafl 
"  time  I  faw  you  upon  the  Bowling-green,  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lafh 
"•  to  it:  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen  with  me  that  I  twilled  laft  week,  which 
"  I  hope  will  ferve  you  all  the  time  you  are  in  the  country.  I  have  not 
"  been  out  of  the  faddle  for  fix  days  laft  paft,  having  been  at  Eaton  with 
"•  Sir  John's  eldeft  fon.      He  takes  to  his  learning  hugely.      I  am, 

SIR,    Tour  humble  Servant,  Will.  Wimble. 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  meffage  that  accompanied  it,  made  me 
very  curious  to  know  the  character  and  quality  of  the  Gentleman  who  fent 
them;  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows.  Will  Wimble  is  younger  brother  to 
a  Baronet,  and  defcended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now 
between  forty  and  fifty  ;  but  being  bred  to  no  bufinefs  and  born  to  no 
eftate,  he  generally  lives  with  his  elder  brother  as  fuperintendent  of  his 
game.  He  hunts  a  pack  of  Dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the  country,  and 
is  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  Hare.  He  is  extremely  well  verfed  in  all 
the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man:  he  makes  a  May-Jiy  to  a  miracle; 
and  furnifhes  the  whole  country  with  Angle-rods.  As  he  is  a  good-natured 
officious  fellow,  and  very  much  efteemed  upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is 
a  welcome  gueft  at  every  houfe,  and  keeps  up  a  good  correfpondence  a- 
mong  all  the  Gentlemen  about  him.  He  carries  a  Tulip-root  in  his  pocket 
from  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a  couple  of  friends 
that  live  perhaps  in  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  county.  Will  is  a  particular 
favorite  of  all  the  young  Heirs,  whom  he  frequently  obliges  with  a  Net  that 
he  has  weaved,  or  a  Setting-dog  that  he  has  ?7i(2^^  himfelf :  he  now  and  then 
prefents  a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their  mothers  or  fifters; 
and  raifes  a  great  deal  of  mirth  among  them,  by  enquiring  as  often  as  he 
meets  them  how  they  wear  ?  thefe  Gentleman-like  manufadures  and  obliging 
little  humors,  make  Will  the  darling  of  the  country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of  him,  when  he  faw  him  make 
up  to  us  with  two  or  three  hazle-twigs  in  his  hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Sir 
Roger's  woods,  as  he  came  through  them,  in  his  way  to  the  houfe.  I  was 
very  much  pleafed  to  obferve  on  one  fide  the  hearty  and  fincere  welcome 
with  which  Sir  Roger  received  him,  and  on  the  other  the  fecret  joy  which 
his  gueft  difcovered  at  fight  of  the  good  old  Knight.  After  the  firft  falutes 
were  over.  Will  defired  Sir  Roger  to  lend  him  one  of  his  fervants  to  carry  a 
fetof  fhuttle-cockshe  had  with  him  in  a  little  box  to  a  Lady  that  lived  about 
a  mile  off^,   to  whom  it  feems  he  had  promifed  fuch  a  prclent  for  above  this 

half 
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half  year.  Sir  Roger's  back  was  no  fooner  turned,  but  honed  Will  began 
to  tell  me  of  a  large  cock-pheafant  that  he  had  fprung  in  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring woods,  with  two  or  three  other  adventures  of  the  fame  nature.  Odd 
and  uncommon  characters  are  the  game  that  I  look  for,  and  moft  delight  in; 
for  which  reafon  I  was  as  much  pleafed  with  the  novelty  of  the  perfon  that 
talked  to  me,  as  he  could  be  for  his  life  with  the  fpringing  of  a  pheafant, 
and  therefore  liften'd  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

In  the  midfl  of  his  difcourfe  the  bell  rung  to  dinner,  where  the  Gentle- 
man I  have  been  fpeaking  of  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  huge  jack,  he  had 
caught,  ferved  up  for  the  firft  difh  in  a  moft  fumptuous  manner.  Upon 
our  fitting  down  to  it  he  gave  us  a  long  account  how  he  had  hooked  it, 
played  Avith  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length  drew  it  out  upon  the  bank,  with 
feveral  other  particulars  that  laftedall  the  firft  courfe.  A  difli  of  wild- fowl 
that  came  afterwards  furniflied  converfation  for  the  reft  of  the  dinner,  which 
concluded  with  a  late  invention  of  l'F///'s  for  improving  the  quail-pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner,  I  was  fecretly  touched 
with  compaflion  towards  the  honeft  Gentleman  that  had  dined  with  us ;  and 
could  not  but  confider  with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  how  fo  good  an  heart 
and  fuch  bufy  hands  were  wholly  employed  in  trifles;  that  fo  much  hu- 
manity fhould  be  fo  little  beneficial  toothers,  and  fo  much  induftry  fo  little 
advantageous  to  himfelf.  The  fame  temper  of  mind  and  application  to 
affairs  might  have  recommended  him  to  the  public  eft.eem,  and  have  raifed 
his  fortune  in  another  ftation  of  life.  What  good  to  his  country  or  himfelf 
might  not  a  trader  or  merchant  have  done  with  fuch  ufeful  though  ordi- 
nary qualifications? 

Will  Wimble's  is  the  cafe  of  many  a  younger  brother  of  a  great  family,  who 
had  rather  fee  their  children  ftarve  like  Gentlemen,  than  thrive  in  a  trade 
or  profeffion  that  is  beneath  their  quality.  This  humor  fills  feveral  parts 
o(  Europe  v\/ith  pride  and  beggary.  It  is  the  happinefs  of  a  trading  nation, 
like  ours,  that  the  younger  fons,  though  uncapable  of  any  liberal  art  or 
profeffion,  may  be  placed  in  fuch  a  way  of  life,  as  may  perhaps  enable 
them  to  vie  with  the  beft  of  their  family:  accordingly  we  find  feveral  citi- 
zens that  were  launched  into  the  world  with  narrow  fortunes,  rifing  by  an 
honeft  induftry  to  greater  eftates  than  thofe  of  their  elder  brothers.  It  is 
not  improbable  but  Will  was  formerly  tried  at  divinity,  law,  or  phyfic; 
and  that  finding  his  genius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents  gave  him  up 
at  length  to  his  own  inventions.  But  certainly,  however  improper  he 
might  have  been  for  ftudies  of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfe611y  well  turn- 
ed for  the  occupations  of  trade  and  commerce.  As  I  think  this  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  I  fhall  defire  my  Reader  to  compare 
what  I  havehere  written  with  what  I  have  faid  in  my  twenty-firftSpeculation. 

Friday 
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N^  uo.  Friday,  July  6« 

Horror  ubique  animos,  fimul  ipjafilentia  Urrent,  Virg. 

AT  a  little  diftance  from  Sir  Roger  s  houfe,  among  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Abbey,  there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged  elms;  which  are  fhot  up  fo  very- 
high,  that  when  one  pafTes  under  them,  the  rooks  and  crows  that  reft  upon 
the  tops  of  them  feem  to  be  cawing  in  another  region.  I  am  very  much 
delighted  with  this  fort  of  noife,  which  I  confider  as  a  kind  of  natural 
prayer  to  that  Being  who  fupplies  the  wants  of  his  whole  creation,  and 
who,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  PJalms,  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that 
call  upon  him.  I  like  this  retirement  the  better,  becaufe  of  an  ill  report 
it  lies  under  of  being  haunted;  for  which  reafon  (as  I  have  been  told  in  the 
family)  no  living  creature  ever  walks  in  it  befides  the  Chaplain,  My  good 
friend  the  Butler  defired  me  with  a  very  grave  face  not  to  venture  myfelf 
in  it  after  fun-fet,  for  that  one  of  the  footmen  had  been  almoft  frighted  out 
of  his  wits  by  a  fpirit  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  fhape  of  a  black  horfe 
without  an  head :  to  which  he  added,  that  about  a  month  ago  one  of  the 
maids  coming  home  late  that  way  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her  head,  heard 
fuch  a  ruftling  among  the  bufhes  that  flie  let  it  falL 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  laft  night  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  moft  proper  fcenes  in  the 
world  for  a  ghoft  to  appear  in.  The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  are  fcattered  up 
and  down  on  every  fide,  and  half  covered  with  ivy  and  elder  buflies,  the 
harbors  of  feveral  folitary  birds  which  feldom  make  their  appearance 
till  the  dufk  of  the  evening.  The  place  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  and 
has  ftill  feveral  marks  in  it  of  graves  and  burying-plac€S.  There  is  fuch 
an  Echo  among  the  old  ruins  and  vaults,  that  if  youftampbut  a  little  louder 
than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  found  repeated.  At  the  fame  time  the  walk 
of  elms,  with  the  croaking  of  the  ravens  which  from  time  to  time  are  heard 
from  the  tops  of  them,  looks  exceeding  folemn  and  venerable.  Thefe  ob- 
jeds  naturally  raife  ferioufnefs  and  attention:  and  when  night  heightens 
the  awfulnefs  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her  fupernumerary  horrors  upon 
ev^ry  thing  in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds  fill  it  with  fpedres 
and  apparitions. 

VOL.  III.  E  Mr. 
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Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  afTociation  of  ideas,  has  very  curious  re- 
marks to  fhew  how  by  the  prejudice  of  education  one  idea  often  introduces 
into  the  mind  a  whole  fet  that  bear  no  refemblance  to  one  another  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Among  feveral  examples  of  this  kind,  he  produces  the 
following  inftance.  T'hc  ideas  of  goblins  and  Jprights  have  really  no  more  to  do 
luith  darknefs  than  light:  yet  let  but  a  foolijii  maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on  the  mind 
of  a  child,  and  raife  them  there  together,  pofibly  he  fhall  never  be  able  to  feparate  them 
again  fo  long  as  he  lives;  hut  darknefs  ficdl  ever  afterward  bring  with  it  thofe  fright- 
ful  ideas,  and  they  fhall  he  fo  joined^  that  lie  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than  the 
other. 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  folitude,  where  the  dufk  of  the  evening  confpi- 
red  with  fo  many  other  occafions  of  terror,  I  obferved  a  cow  grazing  not 
far  from  me,  which  an  imagination  that  was  apt  lo  far  tie  might  eafily  have 
conflrued  into  a  black  horfe  without  an  head:  and  I  dare  fay  the  poor 
footman  loft  his  wits  upon  fome  fuch  trivial  occafion. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  that 
at  his  firft  coming  to  his  eftate,  he  found  three  parts  of  his  houfe  altogether 
ufelefs;  that  the  beftroomin  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  by 
that  means  was  locked  up  ;  that  noifes  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gallery, 
fo  that  he  could  not  get  a  fervant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night; 
that  the  door  of  one  of  his  chambers  was  nailed  up,  becaufe  there  went  a 
ftory  in  the  family,  that  a  Butler  had  formerly  hanged  himfelf  in  it ;  and 
that  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  had  fhutuphalf  the  rooms  in  the 
houfe,  in  which  either  a  hufband,  a  fon,  or  daughter  had  died.  The 
Knight  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and  himfelf  in 
a  manner  fhut  out  of  his  own  houfe,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother  ordered 
all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcifed  by  his  Chaplain,  who  lay 
in  every  room  one  after  another,  and  by  that  means  diflipated  the  fears 
\vhich  had  fo  long  reigned  in  the  family. 

I  fliould  not  have  been  thus  particular  upon  thefe  ridiculous  horrors,  did 
not  I  find  them  fo  very  much  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  the 
fame  time  I  think  a  perfon  who  is  thus  terrified  with  the  imagination  of 
Ghofts  and  Spedres  much  more  reafonable,  than  one  who  contrary  to  the 
reports  of  all  Hiftorians  facred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to 
the  traditions  of  all  nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  Spirits  fabulous  and 
groundlefs.  Could  not  1  give  myfelf  up  to  this  general  teftimony  of  man- 
kind, I  fhould  to  the  relations  of  particular  perfons  who  are  now  living, 
and  whom  I  cannot  diftruft  in  other  matters  of  facfl:.  I  might  here  add, 
that  not  only  the  Hiftorians,  to  whom  we  may  join  the  Poets,  but  likewife 
the  Philofophers  of  antiquity  have  favored  this  opinion.      Lucretius  himfelf, 

though 
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though  by  the  courfe  of  his  Philofophy  he  was  obhged  to  maintain  that  the 
foul  did  not  exift  feparate  from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
apparitions,  and  that  men  have  often  appeared  after  their  death.  This  I  think 
very  remarkable;  he  was  fo  preffed  with  the  matter  of  fad  which  he  could 
not  have  the  confidence  to  deny,  that  he  was  forced  to  account  for  it  by 
one  of  the  mofl  abfurd  unphilofophical  notions  that  ever  was  ftarted.  He 
tells  us.  That  the  furfaces  of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  off  from  their 
refpedive  bodies,  one  after  another;  and  that  the fe  furfaces  or  thin  cafes 
that  included  each  other  whilft  they  were  joined  in  the  body  like  the  coats 
of  an  Onion,  are  fometimes  feen  entire  when  they  are  feparated  from  it; 
by  which  means  we  often  behold  the  fliapes  and  fhadows  of  perfons  who 
are  either  dead  or  abfent. 

I  fhall  difmifs  this  paper  with  a  flory  out  of  Jofephus,  not  fo  much  for 
the  fake  of  the  ftory  itfelf,  as  for  the  moral  refledions  with  which  the  Au- 
thor concludes  it,  and  which  I  fliall  here  fet  down  in  his  own  words. 
'  Glaphyra  the  daughter  of  King  Archelaus,  after  the  death  of  her  two  firft 
*■  hufbands  (being  married  to  a  third,  who  was  brother  to  her  firft  huf- 
'  band,  and  fo  paffionately  -in  love  with  her,  that  he  turned  off  his  former 
'  wife  to  make  room  for  this  marriage)  had  a  very  odd  kind  of  dream. 
'  She  fancied  that  flie  faw  her  firft  hufband  coming  towards  her,  and  that 
'  fhe  embraced  him  with  great  tendernefs;  when  in  the  midft  of  the  plea- 
'  fure  which  fhe  expreffed  at  the  fight  of  him,  he  reproached  her  after  the 
'  following  manner:  Glaphyra,  fays  he,  thou  haft  made  good  the  old  fay- 
'  ing,  that  women  are  not  to  be  trufted.  Was  not  I  the  hufband  of  thy 
'  virginity?  Have  I  not  children  by  thee?  How  couldft  thou  forget  our 
'  loves  fo  far  as  to  enter  into  a  fecond  marriage,  and  after  that  into  a 
'  third,  nay  to  take  for  thy  hufband  a  man  who  has  fo  fhamelefly  crept 
'  into  the  bed  of  his  brother?  However,  for  the  fake  of  our  paffed  loves, 
'  I  fhall  free  thee  from  thy  prefent  reproach,  and  make  thee  mine  for  ever. 
'  Glaphyra  told  this  Dream  to  feveral  women  of  her  acquaintance,  and  died 
'  foon  after.  I  thought  this  ftory  might  not  be  impertinent  in  this  place, 
'  wherein  I  fpeak  of  thofe  Kings:  befides  that,  the  example  deferves  to  be 
'  taken  notice  of,  as  it  contains  a  moft  certain  proof  of  the  Immortality  of 
'  the  Soul,  and  of  divine  Providence.  If  any  man  thinks  thefe  fads  incre- 
'  dible,  let  him  enjoy  his  opinion  to  himfelf;  but  let  him  not  endeavor  to 
'  difturb  the  behef  of  others,  who  by  inftances  of  this  nature  are  ex- 
'  cited  to  the  ftudy  of  Virtue. 


E  2  Saturday^ 
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N°  III.  Saturday,  July  7. 

Inter  Jdvas  Academi  quarer'e  verum.  Hor. 

TH  E  courfe  of  my  laft  Speculation  led  me  infenfibly  into  a  fubje6l  up- 
on which  I  always  meditate  with  great  delight,  I  mean  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  foul.  I  was  yefterday  walking  alone  in  one  of  my  friend's 
woods,  and  loft  myfelf  in  it  very  agreeably,  as  I  was  running  over  in  my 
mind  the  feveral  arguments  that  eftablifli  this  great  point,  which  is  the 
bafis  of  Morality,  and  the  fource  of  all  the  pleafing  hopes  and  fecretjoys  that 
can  arife  in  the  heart  of  a  reafonable  creature.  I  confidered  thofe  feveral 
proofs  drawn, 

Firjl,  From  the  nature  of  the  Soul  itfelf,  and  particularly  its  Immateria- 
lity; which  though  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  eternity  of  its  duration, 
has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almoft  a  demonftration. 

Secondly^  From  its  PaflQons  and  Sentiments,  as  particularly  from  its  love 
of  exiftence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of  immortality,  with 
that  fecret  fatisfacfiion  which  it  finds  in  the  pradice  of  virtue,  and  that  un- 
eafmefs  which  follows  in  it  upon  the  commiflTion  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  From  the  nature  of  the  fupreme  Being,  whofe  juftice,  goodnefs, 
wifdom  and  veracity  are  all  concerned  in  this  great  point. 

But  among  thefeand  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  progrefs  of  the  Soul  to  its  per- 
fe6lion,  without  a  poffibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it:  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  feen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have  writ- 
ten on  this  fubje^l:,  though  it  feems  to  me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it. 
How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  Soul,  which  is  capable 
of  fuch  immenfeperfe6lions,  and  of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all  Eter- 
nity, fhall  fall  away  into  nothing  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  created?  Are  fuch 
abilities  made  for  no  purpofe?  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfedion  that 
he  can  never  pafs :  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable 
of;  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thoufand  more,  would  be  the  fame  thing  he  is  at 
prefent.  Were  a  human  foul  thus  at  a  ftand  in  her  accomplifliments,  were 
her  faculties  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of  farther  enlargements,  I 
could  imagine  it  might  fall   away  infenfibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  ftate 

of 
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of  annihilation.  But  can  we  believe  a  Thinking  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual 
progrefs  of  improvements,  and  travelling  on  from  perfe6lion  to  perfedion, 
after  having  juft  looked  abroad  into  the  worksof  its  Creator,  and  madeafew 
difcoveries  of  his  infinite  goodnefs,  wifdom  and  power,  muft  perifh  at  her 
firft  fetting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  enquiries? 

A  man,  confidered  in  his  prefent  flate,  feems  only  fent  into  the  world  to 
propagate  his  kind.  He  provides  himfelf  with  a  fucceffor,  and  immedi- 
ately quits  his  poll  to  make  room  for  him. 

Hares 

Haredem  alterius,  velut  unda  fupervenit  undam.  Hor. 

He  does  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  hfe,  but  to  deliver  it  down  to  others.   This 
is  not  furprifing  to  confider  in  animals,  which  are  formed  for  our  ufe,  and 
can  finifh  their  bufmefs  in  a  fhort  life.     The  fdk-worm,  after  having  fpun 
her  tafk,    lays    her  eggs    and  dies.     But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in 
his  full  me  a  fur  e  of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  fubdue  his  paffions,  eftablifh 
his  Soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  perfedion  of  his  nature,  before  he 
is    hurried    off  the    ilage.     Would  an   infinitely  wife   Being    make    fuch 
glorious    creatures  for   fo    mean  a  purpofe?   Can    he    delight  in  the  pro- 
dudion  of  fuch  abortive  Intelligences,  fuch  fhort-lived  reafonable  Beings? 
Would  he  give  us    talents  that  are  not  to    be  exerted?  Capacities   that  are 
never  to  be  gratified?  How  can  we  find  that  wifdom,  which  fhines  through 
all  his  works,  in  the  formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  this  Avorld  as  only 
anurferyfor  the  next,  and  believing  that  the  feveral  generations  of  rational 
creatures,  which  rife  up  and  difappear  in  fuch  quick  fucceffions,  are   only 
to  receive  their  firft  rudiments  of  exiftence  here,  and  afterwards  to  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  more  friendly  climate    where  they  may  fpread   and  florifh 
to  all  eternity? 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleafing  and  triumphant  confide- 
ration  in  religion,  than  this  of  the  perpetual  progrefs  which  the  Soul 
makes  towards  the  perfedion  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at 
a  period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  Soul  as  going  on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength, 
to  confider  that  flie  is  to  fhine  for  ever  with  new  acceffions  of  glory,  and 
brighten  to  all  eternity;  that  fhe  will  be  flill  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and 
knowledge  to  knowledge;  carries  in  it  fomething  wonderfully  agreeable  to 
that  ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  muft  be  a 
profpe6l  pleafing  to  God  himfelf,  to  fee  his  Creation  for  ever  beautifying  in 
his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  Him,  by  greater  degrees  of  refemblance. 

Methinks  this  fingle  confideration,  of  the  progrefs  of  a  finite  Spirit  to 
perfedion,  will  be  fufficient  to  extinguifh  all  envy  in  inferior  natures,,  and 
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all  contempt  in  fuperior.  That  Cherubim  which  now  appears  as  a  God 
to  a  human  Soul,  knows  very  well  that  the  period  will  come  about  in  E- 
ternity,  when  the  human  Soul  (hall  be  as  perfe6l  as  he  himfelf  now  is : 
nay,  when  fhe  fliall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfedion,  as  much  as 
llie  now  falls  fhort  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  higher  nature  ftill  advances,  and 
by  that  means  preferves  his  diftance  and  fuperiority  in  the  fcale  of  Being; 
but  he  knows,  how  high  foever  the  flation  is  of  which  he  Hands  poffeffed 
at  prefent,  the  inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to  it,  and  fhine 
forth  in  the  fame  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  aftonifhment  and  veneration  may  we  look  into  our  own  Souls, 
where  there  are  fuch  hidden  flores  of  Virtue  and  Knowledge,  fuch  inex- 
haufted  fources  of  perfedion !  We  know  not  yet  what  Ave  fhall  be,  nor 
will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be 
always  in  referve  for  him.  The  Soul  confidered  with  its  Creator,  is  like 
one  of  thofe  mathematical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to  another  to  all 
eternity  without  a  poffibility  of  touching  it;  and  can  there  be  a  thought 
fo  tranfporting,  as  to  confider  ourfelves  in  thefe  perpetual  approaches  to 
him,  who  is  not  only  the  ftandard  of  perfedion,  but  of  happinefs  I 
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Tiy.a..  Pylhag. 

I  Am  always  very  well  pleafed  with  a  country  Sunday;  and  think,  if  keep- 
ing holy  the  feventh  day  were  only  a  human  inflitution,  it  would  be 
the  beft  method  that  could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  poliftiing  and  civi- 
lizing of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the  country  people  would  foon  degenerate 
into  a  kind  of  Savages  and  Barbarians,  were  there  not  fuch  frequent  re- 
turns of  a  flated  time,  in  which  the  whole  Village  meet  together  with  their 
beft  faces,  and  in  their  clqanlieft  habits,  to  converfe  with  one  another 
upon  indifferent  fubjeds,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 
together  in  adoration  of  the  fupreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away  the  ruft  of 
the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreflies  in  their  minds  the  notions .  of  re- 
ligion, but  as  it  puts  both  the  fexes  upon  appearing  in  their  moft  agree- 
able forms,  and  exerting  all  fuch  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure 
in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A  country  fellow  diftinguifhes  himfelf  as  much  in 

the 
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the  Church-yard,  as  a  Citizen  does  upon  the  Change,  the  whole  parifli-politics 
being   generally  difcufied  in  that   place  either  after  fermon  or  before  the 

bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  being  a  good  church-man,  has  beautified  the  infide 
of  his  church  with  feveral  texts  of  his  own  chufing:  He  has  likewife  given 
a  handfome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the  communion-table  at  his  own 
expence.  He  has  often  told  me,  that  at  his  coming  to  his  eftate  he  found 
his  parilhioners  very  irregular;  and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and 
join  in  the  refponfes,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  haCToc  and  a  common 
prayer-book;  and  at  the  fame  time  employed  an  itinerant  finging-mafter, 
who  goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpofe,  to  inftrud  them  rightly  in  the 
tunes  of  the  Pfalms;  upon  which  they  now  very  much  value  themfelves, 
and  indeed  out-do  moft  of  the  country  churches  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps  them  in 
very  good  order,  and  will  fuifer  no  body  to  lleep  in  it  befides  himfelf ;  for 
if  by  chance  he  has  been  furprifed  into  a  fhort  nap  at  fermon,  upon  reco- 
vering out  of  it  he  Hands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  fees  any  body 
elfe  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himfelf,  or  fends  his  fervantto  them.  Se- 
veral other  of  the  old  Knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions:  Sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verfe  in  the  finging-pfalms, 
half  a  minute  after  the  reft  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it ;  fome- 
times,  when  he  is  pleafed  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he  pronounces 
Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  fame  prayer-;  and  fometimes  ftands  up  when 
every  body  elfe  is  upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  congregation,  or  fee  if 
any  of  his  Tenants  are  miffing. 

1  was  yefterday  very  much  furprifed  to  hear  my  old  friend,  in  the  midfl; 
of  the  fervice,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was  about, 
and  not  difturb  the  congregation.  This  John  Mattheios  it  feems  is  remark- 
able for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his 
diverfion.  This  authority  of  the  Knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  man- 
ner which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumftances  of  life,  has  a  very  good 
eflfed  upon  the  parifh,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  fee  any  thing  ridicu- 
lous in  his  behavior;  befides  that  the  general  good  fenfe  and  worthinefs 
of  his  charader,  make  his  friends  obferve  thefe  little  Angularities  as  foils 
that  rather  fet  off  than  blemifh  his  good  qualities. 

As  foon  as  the  fermon  is  finiflied,  no  body  prefumes  to  ftir  till  Sir  Roger 
is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  Knight  v/alks  down  from  his  feat  in  the 
chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants,  that  ftand  bowing  to  him  on 
each  fide;  and  every  now  and  then  enquires  how  fuch  an  one's  wife,  or 
mother,  or  fon,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does  not  fee  at  church;  which  is 
underftood  as  a  fecret  reprimand  to  the  perfon  that  is  abfent. 

The 
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The  Chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechifing-day,  when  Sir 
Roger  has  been  pleafed  with  a  boy  that  anfwers  well,  he  has  ordered  a 
bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encouragement;  and  fometimes 
accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  Bacon  to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  has  like- 
wife  added  five  pounds  a  year  to  the  Clerk's  place;  and  that  he  may  encou- 
rage the  young  fellows  to  make  themfelves  perfed  in  the  church- fervice, 
has  promifed  upon  the  death  of  the  prefent  Incumbent,  who  is  very  old, 
to  beflovv  it  according  to  merit. 

The  fair  underflanding  between  Sir  Roger  and  his  Chaplain,  and  their 
mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good,  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the 
very  next  village  is  famous  for  the  differences  and  contentions  that  rife  be- 
tween the  Parfon  and  the  'Squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  war. 
The  Parfon  is  always  preaching  at  the  'Squire,  and  the  'Squire,  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  Parfon,  never  comes  to  church.  The  'Squire  has  made  all 
his  tenants  atheifts  and  tithe-flealers;  while  the  Parfon  inftru^is  them  every 
Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and  infinuates  to  them  almoft  in  every 
fermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  Patron.  In  fhort,  matters  are 
come  to  fuch  an  extremity,  that  the  'Squire  has  not  faid  his  prayers  either 
in  public  or  private  this  half  year;  and  that  the  Parfon  threatens  him, 
if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the  country,  are  very  fatal 
to  the  ordinary  people;  who  are  fo  ufed  to  be  dazledwith  riches,  that  they 
pay  as  much  deference  to  the  underflanding  of  a  man  of  an  eftate,  as  of  a 
man  of  learning;  and  are  very  hardly  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how 
important  foever  it  may  be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know 
there  are  feveral  men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  believe  it. 


N^  115.  '  T^hurfday,  July   12. 

Utfit  mens  farm  in  corpore  fano.  Juv, 

BODILY  labor  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  man  fubmits  to 
for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his  pleafure.  The 
latter  of  them  generally  changes  the  name  of  Labor  for  that  of  Exercife, 
but  differs  only  from  ordinary  labor  as  it  rifes  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  thefe  kinds  of  labor,  and  for  that  reafon 
gives  a  man  a  greater  flock  of  health,  andconfequently  a  more  perfed  enjoy- 
ment 
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ment  of  himfelf,  than  any  other  way  of  life.  I  confider  the  body  as  a  fy- 
flem  of  tubes  and  glands,  or  to  ufe  a  more  ruftic  phrafe,  a  bundle  of  pipes 
and  ftrainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after  fo  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make 
a  proper  engine  for  the  foul  to  work  with.  This  defcription  does  not  only 
comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves  and  arteries,  but 
every  mufcle  and  every  ligature,  which  is  a  compofition  of  fibres,  that  are 
fo  many  imperceptible  tubes  or  pipes  interwoven  on  all  fides  with  invifible 
glands  or  ftrainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  confidering  it  in  the  niceties 
of  anatomy,  lets  us  fee  how  abfolutely  necelTary  labor  is  for  the  right  pre- 
fervation  of  it.  There  muft  be  frequent  motions  and  agitations,  to  mix, 
digeft  and  feparate  the  juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  andcleanfe 
that  infinitude  of  pipes  and  ftrainers  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  to  give 
their  folid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lafting  tone.  Labor  or  exercife,  fer- 
ments the  humors,  cafts  them  into  their  proper  channels,  throws  off^  redun- 
dancies, and  helps  Nature  in  thofe  fecret  diftribuiions  without  which  the 
body  cannot  fubfift  in  its  vigor,  nor  the  foul  ad  with  chearfulnefs. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effeds  which  this  has  upon  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  by  keeping  the  underftanding  clear,  the  imagination  untroubled, 
and  refining  thofe  Spirits  that  are  necefiary  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our 
intelledual  faculties,  during  the  prefent  laws  of  union  between  foul  and 
body.  It  is  to  a  negled  in  this  particular  that  we  muft  afcribe  the  fpleen, 
which  is  fo  frequent  in  men  of  ftudious  and  fedentary  tempers,  as  well  as 
the  vapors  to  which  thofe  of  the  other  fex  are  fo  often  fubjed. 

Had  not  exercife  been  abfolutely  necefiary  for  our  well-being,  Nature 
would  not  have  made  the  body  fo  proper  for  it,  by  giving  fuch  an  adivity 
to  the  limbs,  and  fuch  a  pliancy  to  every  part  as  necelfarily  produce  thofe 
compreflions,  extentions,  contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds  of  mo- 
tions that  are  necelTary  for  the  prefervation  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  tubes  and 
glands  as  has  been  before  mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want  induce- 
ments to  engage  us  in  fuch  an  exercife  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its  wel- 
fare, it  is  fo  ordered  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it.  Not 
to  mention  riches  and  honor,  even  food  and  raiment  are  not  to  be  come  at 
without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and  fweat  of  the  brows.  Providence  furnifhes 
materials,  but  expeds  that  we  fhould  work  them  up  ourfelves.  The  earth  muft 
be  labored  before  it  gives  its  increafe,  and  when  it  is  forced  into  its  feveral 
produds,  how  many  hands  muft  they  pafs  through  before  they  are  fit  for 
ufe?  Manufadures,  trade,  and  agriculture,  naturally  employ  more  than 
nineteen  parts  of  the  fpecies  in  twenty ;  and  as  for  thofe  who  are  not  ob- 
liged to  labor,  by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  born,  they  are  more  mi- 

VOL.  Ill  F  ferable 
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ferable  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  unlefs  they  indulge  themfelves  in  that  vo- 
luntary labor  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Exercife. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  man  in  bufmefs  of  this 
kind,  and  has  hung  feveral  parts  of  hishoufe  with  the  trophies  of  his  former 
labors.  The  walls  of  his  great  hall  are  covered  with  the  horns  of  feveral 
kinds  of  deer,  that  he  has  killed  in  the  chace,  which  he  thinks  the  moft  va- 
luable furniture  of  his  houfe,  as  they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  difcourfe, 
and  fhew  that  he  has  not  been  idle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large 
Otter's  fkin  ftuft  with  hay,  which  his  mother  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  that 
manner,  and  the  Knight  looks  upon  with  great  fatisfa61ion,  becaufe  itfeems 
he  was  but  nine  years  old  when  his  dog  killedhim.  A  little  room  adjoining 
to  the  hall  is  a  kind  of  Arfenal  filled  with  guns  of  feveral  fizes  and  inventi- 
ons, with  which  the  Knight  has  made  great  havoc  in  the  woods;  and  de- 
ftroyedmany  thoufands  of  pheafants,  partridges  and  wood-cocks.  His  ftable 
doors  are  patched  with  nofes  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the  Knight's  own 
hunting  down.  Sir  Roger  fliewed  me  one  of  them  that  for  diftindion  fake  has 
a  brafsnail  ftruck  through  it,  which  coft  him  about  fifteen  hours  riding,  car- 
ried him  through  half  a  dozen  counties,  killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and 
loft  above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  Knight  looks  upon  as  one  of  the  greateft 
exploits  of  his  life.  The  perverfe  widow,  whom  I  have  given  fome  account 
of,  was  the  death  of  feveral  foxes ;  for  Sir  Roger  has  told  me,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  his  amours  he  patched  the  weftern  door  of  his  ftable.  Whenever 
the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  fure  to  pay  for  it.  In  proportion  as  his 
paffion  for  the  widow  abated,  and  old  age  came  on,  he  left  oft  fox-hunting; 
but  a  hare  is  not  yet  fafe  that  fits  within  ten  miles  of  his  houfe. 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercife  which  I  would  fo  recommend  to  my  Readers 
of  both  fexes  as  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  none  which  fo  much  conduces  to 
heakh,  and  is  every  way  accommodated  to  the  body,  according  to  the  idea 
which  I  have  given  of  it.  Dr.  Sydenham,  is  very  lavifli  in  its  praifes:  and  if 
the  Englif/i  Reader  would  fee  the  mechanical  effeds  of  it  defcribed  at  length, 
he  may  find  them  in  a  book  publiflied  not  many  years  fince,  under  the  title 
of  the  Medicina  Gymnajiica.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want 
of  thefe  opportunities,  I  exercife  myfelf  an  hour  every  morning  upon  a 
dumb  bell  that  is  placed  in  a  corner  of  a  room,  and  pleafes  me  the  more 
becaufe  it  does  every  thing  I  require  of  it  in  the  moft  profound  filence.  My. 
landlady  and  her  daughters  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  my  hours  of  exercife, 
that  they  never  come  into  my  room  to  difturb  me  whilft  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  fome  years  younger  than  I  am  at  prefent,  I  ufed  to  employ 
myfelf  in  a  more  laborious  diverfion,  which  I  learned  from  a  Latin  trea- 
tife  of  exercifes,  that  is  written  with  great  erudition:    it   is   there  called 

the 
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the  GKioiiayja,  or  the  fighting  with  a  man's  own  fhadow;  and  confifts  in  the 
brandilhing  of  two  fhort  flicks  grafpedin  each  hand,  and  loaden  with  plugs 
of  lead  at  either  end.  This  opens  the  cheft,  exercifes  the  limbs,  and  gives  a 
man  all  the  pleafure  of  boxing  without  blows.  I  could  wiili  that  feveral 
learned  men  would  lay  out  that  time  which  they  employ  in  controverfies 
and  difputes  about  nothing,  in  this  Method  of  fighting  with  their  own  Iha- 
dows.  It  might  conduce  very  much  to  evaporate  the  fpleen,  which  makes 
them  uneafy  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  themfelves. 

To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  of  foul  and  body,  I  confider  myfelf 
as  obliged  to  a  double  fcheme  of  duties;  and  I  think  I  have  not  fulfilled 
the  bufmefs  of  the  day,  when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  labor  and 
exercife,  as  well  as  the  other  in  lludy  and  contemplation. 

N°  117.  Saturday,  July  14. 


•  Ipfifibi  Jomnia  Jingunt. 


Virs; 


a* 


THERE  are  fome  opinions  in  which  a  man  fhould  Hand  neuter,  with- 
out engaging  his  aflent  to  one  fide  or  the  other.  Such  a  hovering 
faith  as  this,  which  refufes  to  fettle  upon  any  determination,  is  abfolutely 
necefTary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid  errors  and  prepoffeffions.  When 
the  arguments  prefs  equally  on  both  fides  in  matters  that  are  indifferent 
to  us,  tlie  fafefi:  method  is  to  give  up  ourfelves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  confider  the  fubjed  of  Witchcraft. 
When  I  hear  the  relations  that  are  made  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  not 
only  from  Norway  and  Lapland,  from  the  Eaji  and  Weft-Indies,  but  from  eve- 
ry particular  nation  in  Europe,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  there  is  fuch 
an  intercourfe  and  commerce  with  evil  Spirits,  as  that  which  we  exprefs 
by  the  name  of  Witchcraft.  But  when  I  confider  that  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  parts  of  the  world  abound  mofi;  in  thefe  relations,  and  that  the 
perfons  among  us  who  are  fuppofed  to  engage  in  fuch  an  infernal  com- 
merce, are  people  of  a  weak  underflanding  and  crazed  imagination, 
and  at  the  fame  time  refle^l  upon  the  many  impoftures  and  delufions  of 
this  nature  that  have  been  detected  in  all  ages,  I  endeavor  to  fufpend  my 
belief  till  I  hear  more  certain  accounts  than  any  which  have  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge.  In  fhort,  when  I  confider  the  queflion,  Whether  there  are 
fuch  perfons   in  the  world  as  thofe  we  call  Witches?  my  mind  is  divided 

F  2  between 
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between  two  oppofite  opinions;  or  rather  (to  fpeak  my  thoughts  freely) 
I  believe  in  general  that  there  is,  and  has  been,  fuch  a  thing  as  Witch- 
craft; but  at  the  fame  time  can  give  no  credit  to  any  particular  inftance  of 
it. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  Speculation,  by  fome  occurrences  that  I  met  with 
yefterday,  which  I  fliall  give  my  Reader  an  account  of  at  large.  As  I  was 
walking  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  by  the  fide  of  one  of  his  woods,  an  old 
woman  applied  herfelf  to  me  for  my  charity.  Her  drefs  and  figure  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  following  defcription  in  Otway. 

In  a  clofe  lane  as  I  pur fud  my  journey, 
I Jpyd  a  wrinkled  Hag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  Jlicks,  and  mumbling  to  herfelf. 
Her  eyes  with  fcalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red; 
Cold  palfy  f  took  her  head;  her  hands  feem' d  wither  d; 
And  on  her  crooked  flioulders  hadflie  wrapp'd 
The  tatter' d  remnants  of  an  oldftriped  hanging, 
Which  ferv'd  to  keep  her  car cafs  from  the  cold. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  obout  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarfly  patch' d 
With  diff'rent  color  d  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yelloio. 
And  feem' d  to  fpeak  variety  of  luretchednefs. 

As  I  was  mufmg  on  this  defcription,  and  comparing  it  with  the  obje^l 
before  me,  the  Knight  told  me,  that  this  very  old  woman  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  Witch  all  over  the  country,  that  her  lips  were  obferved  always 
to  be  in  motion,  and  that  there  was  not  a  fwitch  about  her  houfe  which 
her  neighbours  did  not  believe  had  carried  her  feveral  hundreds  of  miles. 
If  fhe  chanced  to  ftumble,  they  always  found  flicks  or  ftraws  that  lay  in 
the  figure  of  a  Crofs  before  her.  If  flie  made  any^  miftake  at  church,  and 
cried  Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never  failed  to  conclude  that  fhe  was 
faying  her  prayers  backwards.  There  was  not  a  Maid  in  the  parifli  that 
would  take  a  pin  of  her,  though  fhe  fliould  offer  a  bag  of  money  with  it. 
She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White,  and  has  made  the  country  ring  with 
feveral  imaginary  exploits  which  are  palmed  upon  her.  If  the  dairy- 
maid does  not  make  lier  butter  to  come  fo  foonas  fhe  would  have  it,  AIoll 
White  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn.  If  a  horfe  fweats  in  the  liable,  Moll 
White  has  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  hare  makes  an  unexpe6ied  efcape 
from  the  hounds,  the  Huntfman  curfes  Moll  White.  Nay,  (fays  Sir  Roger) 
I  have  known  the  mafler  of  the  pack,  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  fend  one  of 
his  fervants  to  fee  if  Moll  White  had  been  out  that  morning. 

This 
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This  account  raifed  my  curiofity  fo  far,  that  I  begged  my  friend  Sir 
Roger  to  go  with  me  into  her  hovel,  which  flood  in  a  folitary  corner  under 
the  lide  of  the  wood.  Upon  our  firfl  entering,  Sir  Roger  winked  to  me, 
and  pointed  at  fomething  that  flood  behind  the  door,  which  upon  looking 
that  way  I  found  to  be  an  old  broom-flafF.  At  the  fame  time  he  whifper- 
ed  me  in  the  ear  to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  fat  in  the  chimney 
corner,  which,  as  the  Knight  told  me,  lay  under  as  bad  a  report  as  Moll 
White  herfelf;  for  befides  that  Moll  is  faid  often  to  accompany  her  in  the 
fame  fhape,  the  Cat  is  reported  to  have  fpoken  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life, 
and  to  have  played  feveral  pranks  above  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  Cat. 

I  was  fecretly  concerned  to  fee  human  nature  in  fo  much  wretchednefs 
and  difgrace,  but  at  the  fame  time  could  not  forbear  fmiling  to  hear  Sir 
Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  theold  woman,  advifing  her  as  ajuftice 
of  Peace  to  avoid  all  communication  with  the  Devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any 
of  her  neighbour's  cattle.  We  concluded  our  vifit  with  a  bounty,  which 
was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  old  Moll  had  been  often 
brought  before  him  for  making  children  fpit  pins,  and  giving  maids  the 
night-mare;  and  that  the  country  people  would  be  toffing  her  into  a  pond 
and  trying  experiments  with  her  every  day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his 
Chaplain. 

I  have  hnce  found  upon  enquiry,  that  Sir  Roger  was  feveral  times  flag- 
gered  with  the  reports  that  had  been  brought  him  concerning  this  old  wo- 
man, and  would  frequently  have  bound  her  over  to  the  County  Seffions, 
had  not  his  Chaplain  with  much  ado  perfuaded  him  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account,  becaufe  I  hear  there  is 
fcarce  a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  it.  When  an  old 
woman  begins  to  doat,  and  grow  chargeable  to  a  parifii,  fhe  is  generally 
turned  into  a  Witch,  and  fills  the  whole  country  with  extravagant  fancies, 
imaginary  diflempers,  and  terrifying  dreams.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor 
wretch  that  is  the  innocent  occafionof  fo  many  evils,  begins  to  be  frighted 
at  herfelf,  and  fometimes  confeffes  fecret  commerce  and  familiarities  that 
her  imagination  forms  in  a  delirious  old  age.  This  frequently  cuts  off 
Charity  from  the  greateft  objeds  of  compaifion,  and  infpires  people  with 
a  malevolence  towards  thofe  poor  decrepit  parts  of  our  fpecies,  in  whom 
human  nature  is  defaced  by  infirmity  and  dotage. 


Tuefday, 
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N°  iig.  T'liefday,  July  17. 

Urbem  quarn  dicunt  Romania  Melibcee,  putavi 

Stultus  ego  huic  noJlrcB  fimilem ^  Virg. 

TH  E  firfl  and  moil  obvious  reflexions  which  arife  in  a  man  who 
changes  the  city  for  the  country,  are  upon  the  different  manners  of 
the  people  whom  he  meets  with  in  thofe  two  different  fcenes  of  life.  By 
manners  I  do  not  mean  morals,  but  behavior  and  good-breeding,  as  they 
fiiew  themfelves  in  the  town  and  in  the  country. 

And  here,  in  the  firft  place,  I  muft  obferve  a  very  great  revolution  that 
has  happened  in  this  article  of  good-breeding.    Several  obliging  deferences, 
condefcenfions,  and  fubmiflions,  with  many  outward  forms  and  ceremonies 
that  accompany  them,  were  firft  of  all  brought  up  among  the  politer  part 
of  mankind,  who   lived  in  courts  and  cities,  and  diftinguiflied   themfelves 
from  the  ruftic  part  of  the  fpecies   (who  on  all  occafions  a(5led  bluntly  and 
naturally)   by  fuch  a   mutual    complaifance  and   intercourfe  of   civilities. 
Thefe  forms  of  converfation  by  degrees  multiplied  and  grew  troublefome; 
the  modifli  world  found  too  great  a  conftraint  in  them,  and  have  therefore 
thrown  moft  of  them  afide.    Converfation,  like  the  Romijli  Religion,  was  fo 
encumbered  with  fhew  and  ceremony,  that  it  ftood  in  need  of  a  reformation 
to  retrench  its  fuperfluities,  and  reftore  it  to  its   natural   good   fenfe    and 
beauty.       At  prefent   therefore  an  unconftrained   carriage,  and  a   certain 
opennefs  of  behavior,  are  the  height  of  good-breeding.      The  fafliionable 
world  is  grown  free  and  eafy;  our  manners  fit  more  loofe  upon    us:    no- 
thing is  fo  modifii  as  an  agreeable  negligence.      In  a  word,  good  breeding 
fiiews  itfelf  moft,  where  to  an  ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  leaft. 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode  in  the  country,  we  find  in 
them  the  manners  of  the  laft  age.  They  have-  no  fooner  fetched  them- 
felves up  to  the  fafliion  of  the  polite  world,  but  the  town  has  dropped  them,, 
and  are  nearer  to  the  firft  ftate  of  nature,  than  to  thofe  refinements  which 
formerly  reigned  in  the  court,  and  ftill  prevail  in  the  country.  One  may 
now  know  a  man  that  never  converfed  in  the  world,  by  his  excefs  of  good- 
breeding.  A  polite  country  Squire  fhall  make  you  as  many  bows  in  half 
an  hour,  as  would  ferve  a  Courtier  for  a  week.  There  is  infinitely  more 
to  do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting  of  Juftices  Wives,  than 
in  an  affembly  of  Dutcheffes. 

■  '         -  This 
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This  rural  politenefs  is  very  troublefome  to  a  man  of  my  temper,  who 
generally  take  the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  walk  firft  or  laft,  in  the  front 
or  in  the  rear,  as  chance  dire<Ss.  I  have  known  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  din- 
ner almoft  cold  before  the  company  could  adjuil  the  ceremonial,  and  be 
prevailed  upon  to  fit  down;  and  have  heartily  pitied  my  old  friend,  when 
I  have  feen  him  forced  to  pick  and  cull  his  guefts,  as  they  fat  at  the  feveral 
parts  of  his  table,  that  he  might  drink  their  healths  according  to  their  re- 
fpe^live  ranks  and  qualities.  Honefl  Will  Wimble,  who  I  fhould  have  thought 
had  been  altogether  uninfe61:ed  with  ceremony,  gives  me  abundance  of 
trouble  in  this  particular.  Though  he  has  been  fifliing  all  the  morning, 
he  will  not  help  himfelf  at  dinner  till  I  am  ferved.  When  we  are  going 
out  of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind  me;  and  laft  night,  as  we  were  walking  in 
the  fields,  flopped  fhort  at  a  ftile  till  I  came  up  to  it,  and  upon  my  making 
figns  to  him  to  get  over,  told  me,  with  a  ferious  fmile,  that  fure  I  believed 
they  had  no  manners  in  the  country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution  in  the  point  of  good  breeding, 
which  relates  to  the  converfation  among  men  of  mode,  and  which  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  as  very  extraordinary.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  firft  dif- 
tinfiions  of  a  well-bred  man,  to  exprefs  every  thing  that  had  the  moft  re- 
mote appearance  of  being  obfcene,  in  modeft  terms  and  diftant  phrafes; 
whilft  the  clown  who  had  no  fuch  delicacy  of  conception  and  expreffion, 
clothed  his  ideas  in  thofe  plain  homely  terms  that  are  the  moft  obvious  and 
natural.  This  kind  of  good  manners  was  perhaps  carried  to  an  excefs,  fo 
as  to  make  converfation  too  ftiff,  formal  and  precife;  for  which  reafon  (as 
hypocrify  in  one  age  is  generally  fucceeded  by  atheifra  in  another)  con- 
verfation is  in  a  great  meafure  relapfed  into  the  firft  extreme;  fo  that  at 
prefent  feveral  of  our  men  of  the  town,  and  particularly  thofe  who  have 
been  poliflied  in  France,  make  ufe  of  the  moft  coarfe  uncivilized  words  in 
our  language,  and  utter  themfelves  often  in  fuch  a  manner  as  a  clown 
would  blufli  to  hear. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good-breeding,  which  reigns  among  the  coxcombs 
of  the  town,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  country;  and  as  it  is  im- 
polTible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  converfation  to  laft  long  among  a 
people  that  make  any  profeffion  of  religion,  or  fhew  of  modefty,  if  the 
country  Gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch. 
Their  good-breeding  will  come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  will  be  thought 
a  parcel  of  lewd  clowns,  while  they  fancy  themfelves  talking  together  like 
men  of  wit  and  pleafure. 

-  As  the  two  points  of  good-breeding,  which  I  have  hitherto  infifted  upon, 
regard  behavior  and  converfation,  there  is  a  third  which  turns  upon  drefs. 

In. 
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In  this  too  the  country  are  very  much  behind  hand.  The  rural  Beaus  are 
not  yet  got  out  of  the  fafhion  that  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
but  ride  about  the  country  in  red  coats  and  laced  hats,  while  the  women 
in  many  parts  are  ftill  trying  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  height  of  their 
head-dreffes. 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the  weflern  circuit,  having  pro- 
mifed  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  feveral  modes  and  fafliions  that  prevail 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  nation  through  which  he  paffes,  I  fliall  defer  the 
enlarging  upon  this  laft  topic  till  I  have  received  a  letter  from  him,  which 
I  expect  every  poll. 

N°  1 20.  Wednefday,  July  i8. 

Equidem  credo,  quia  fit  divinitus  illis 


Ijigenium Virg. 

"Y  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry  with  me,  upon  my  paffing  fo 
much  of  my  time  among  his  poultry:  he  has  caught  me  twice  or 
thrice  looking  after  a  bird's  nefl,  and  fometimes  fitting  an  hour  or  two  to- 
gether near  an  hen  and  chickens.  He  tells  me  he  believes  I  am  perfonally 
acquainted  with  every  fowl  about  his  houfe ;  calls  fuch  a  particular  cock 
my  favorite,  and  frequently  complains  that  his  ducks  and  geefe  have  more 
of  my  company  than  himfelf. 

I  muft  confefs  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with  thofe  fpeculations  of  nature 
which  are  to  be  made  in  a  country-life;  and  as  my  reading  has  very  much 
lain  among  books  of  natural  hiflory,  I  cannot  forbear  recolleding  upon 
this  occafion  the  feveral  remarks  which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and 
comparing  them  with  what  falls  under  my  own  obfervation;  the  arguments 
for  Providence  drawn  from  the  natural  hiflory  of  animals  being  in  my  opi- 
nion demonflrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different  from  that  of  every  other 
kind;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  leaf!  turn  in  the  mufcles  or  twift  in  the  fibres 
of  any  one,  which  does  not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  particular 
animal's  way  of  life  than  any  other  caft  or  texture  of  them  would  have  been. 

The  moft  violent  appetites  in  all  creatures  are  Liift  and  Hunger :  the  firfl 
is  a  perpetual  call  upon  them  to  propagate  their  kind;  the  latter  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves. 

It 
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It  is  aftonifliing  to  confider  the  diflPerent  degrees  of  care  that  defcend 
from  the  parent  to  the  young,  fo  far  as  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the  leav- 
ing a  pofterity.  Some  creatures  cafl;  their  eggs  as  chance  directs  them,  and 
think  of  them  no  farther,  as  infeds  and  feveral  kinds  of  fiQi:  others  of  a 
nicer  frame,  find  out  proper  beds  to  depofite  them  in,  and  there  leave  them; 
as  the  Serpent,  the  Crocodile,  and  Oflrich:  others  hatch  their  eggs,  and 
tend  the  birth,  till  it  is  able  to  fhift  for  itfelf. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  direds  every  different  kind  of 
bird  to  obferve  a  particular  plan  in  the  ftrudure  of  its  neft,  and  direds  all 
of  the  fame  fpecies  to  work  after  the  fame  model?  It  cannot  be  Imitation; 
for  though  you  hatch  a  Crow  under  a  Hen,  and  never  let  it  fee  any  of  the 
works  of  its  own  kind,  the  neft  it  makes  fhall  be  the  fame,  to  the  laying  of 
a  ftick,  with  all  the  other  nefts  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  cannot  be  Reafon; 
for  were  animals  endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their  build- 
ings would  be  as  different  as  ours,  according  to  the  different  conveniences 
that  they  would  propofe  to  themfelves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  fame  temper  of  weather  which  raifes  this 
genial  warmth  in  animals,  fhovild  cover  the  trees  with  leaves,  and  the  fields 
with  grafs,  for  their  fecurity  and  concealment,  and  produce  fuch  infinite 
fwarms  of  infec^ls  for  the  fupportand  fuftenance  of  their  refpedive  broods? 
Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the  parent  fhould  be  fo  violent  while 
it  lafts;  and  that  it  fhould  laft  no  longer  than  is  neceffary  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  young? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  exemplified  by  a  very  barbarous  ex- 
periment; which  I  fhall  quote  at  length  as  I  find  it  in  an  excellent  Author, 
and  hope  my  Readers  will  pardon  the  mentioning  fuch  an  inftance  of  cru- 
elty, becaufe  there  is  nothing  can  fo  effe6lually  fhew  the  ftrength  of  that 
principle  in  animals,  of  which  I  am  here  fpeaking.  "  A  perfon  who  was 
"  well  fkilled  in  diffe6lions,  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  fhe  lay  in  the  moft  ex- 
"  quifite  tortures,  offered  her  one  of  her  young  puppies,  which  fheimmedi- 
"  ately  fell  a  licking;  and  for  the  time  feemed  infenfible  of  her  own  pain: 
"•  on  the  removal,  fhe  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  it,  and  began  a  wailing  fort 
"  of  cry,  which  feemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  lofs  of  her  young  one, 
''  than  the  fenfe  of  her  own  torments. 

But  notwithftanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes  is  much  more  violent 
and  intenfe  than  in  rational  creatures.  Providence  has  taken  care  that  it 
fhould  be  no  longer  troublefome  to  the  parent  than  it  is  ufeful  to  the 
young;  for  fo  foon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  ceafe,  the  mother  withdraws 
her  fondnefs,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themfelves:  and  what  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumllance  in  this  partof  inftindl:,  we  find  that  the  love  of  the 
VOL.   III.  G  parent 
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parent  may  be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  ufual  time,  if  the  prefervation 
of  the  fpecies  requires  it;  as  we  may  fee  in  birds  that  drive  away  their 
young  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed 
them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  neft,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  o- 
ther  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  fupplying  their  own  necef- 
fities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  obferved  in  animals  to  afcend  from  the  young 
to  the  parent,  which  is  not  at  all  neceffary  for  the  continuance  of  the  fpecies: 
nor  indeed  in  reafonable  creatures  does  it  rife  in  any  proportion,  as  it 
fpreads  itfelf  downwards;  for  in  all  family-affe6iion,  we  find  protection 
granted  and  favors  bellowed,  are  greater  motives  to  love  and  tendernefs; 
than  fafety,  benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  fceptical  men  difputing  for  the  Reafon  of  a- 
nimals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  prejudices  that  will  not  al- 
low them  the  ufe  of  that  faculty. 

Reafon  fhews  itfelf  in  all  occurrences  of  life;  whereas  the  brute  makes 
no  difcovery  of  fuch  a  talent,  but  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own 
prefervation,  or  the  continuance  of  his  fpecies.  Animals  in  their  genera- 
tion are  wifer  than  the  fonsof  men;  but  their  wifdom  is  confined  to  a  few 
particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Take  a  brute  out  of  his 
inftind,  and  you  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  underftanding.  To  ufe  an 
inftance  that  comes  often  under  obfervation. 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herfelf  a  nefl  in  places  unfre- 
quented, and  free  from  noife  and  difturbance?  When  flie  has  laid  her  eggs 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  flie  can  cover  them,  what  care  does  fhe  take  in  turn- 
ing them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth?  When 
flie  leaves  them  to  provide  for  her  neceffary  fuflenance,  how  punctually 
does  fhe  return  before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of 
producing  an  animal?  In  thefummeryou  fee  her  giving  herfelf  greater  free- 
doms, and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours  together;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  rigor  of  the  feafon  would  chill  the  principles  of  life,  and  deflroy 
the  young  one,  fhe  grows  more  affiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  flays  away 
but  half  the  time.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and 
attention  does  fhe  help  the  chick  to  break  its  prifon?  Not  to  take  notice  of 
her  covering  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper  nou- 
rifhment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itfelf;  norto  mention  her  forfaking  the  neft, 
if  after  the  ufual  time  of  reckoning  the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance. A  Chymical  operation  could  not  be  followed  with  greater  art  or  di- 
ligence, than  is  feen  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick;  though  there  are  many  other 
birds  that  fhewan  infinitely  greater  fagacity  in  all  the  forementioned  parti- 
culars. But 
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But  at  the  fame  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  this  feeming  ingenuity,  (which 
is  indeed  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies)  confidered 
in  other  refpe^ls,  is  without  the  leaft  glimmerings  of  thought  or  common 
fenfe.  She  miftakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  fits  upon  it  in  the  fame 
manner:  fhe  is  infenfible  of  an  increafe  or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
thofe  fhe  lays:  fhe  does  not  diftinguifh  between  her  own  and  thofe  of  another 
fpecies;  and  when  the  birth  appears  of  never  fo  different  a  bird,  will  cherifh 
it  for  her  own.  In  all  thefe  circumftances,  which  do  not  carry  an  imme- 
diate regard  to  the  fubfiftence  of  herfelf  or  her  fpecies,  flie  is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not  in  my  opinion  any  thing  more  myfterious  in  nature  than 
thislnftin<^  in  Animals,  which  thus  rifes  above  Reafon,  and  falls  infinitely 
fhort  of  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  properties  in  matter,  and 
at  the  fame  time  works  after  fo  odd  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the 
faculty  of  an  intellectual  Being,  For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  upon 
the  principle  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any 
known  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  nor  from  any  laws  of 
mechanifm,  but,  according  to  the  befl  notions  of  the  greateft  Philofophers, 
is  an  immediate  impreflion  from  the  firft  mover,  -and  the  Divine  energy 
a6ling  in  the  creatures,  l'»n)lfFh 

N°  121.  Thurfday,  July  19. 

Jovis  omnia  plena.  _:'■'■  Virg. 

AS  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great  yard  that  belongs  to  my 
friend's  country-houfe,  I  was  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee  the  different 
workings  of  InftinA  in  a  Hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  Ducks.  The  young 
upon  the  fight  of  a  pond,  immediately  ran  into  it;  while  the  flep-mother 
with  all  imaginable  anxiety,  hovered  about  the  borders  of  it,  to  call  them 
out  of  an  element  that  appeared  to  her  fo  dangerous  and  dellru6live.  As 
the  different  principle  which  aCled  in  thefe  different  animals  cannot  be 
termed  Reafon,  fo  -when  we  call  it  Infiinci^  we  mean  fomething  we  have  no 
knowledge  of.  To  me,  as  I  hinted  in  my  lafl  paper,  it  feems  the  immediate 
dire61ion  of  Providence,  andfuch  an  operation  of  the  fupreme  Being,  as  that 
which  determines  all  the  portions  of  matter  to  their  proper  centres.  A  mo- 
dern Philofopher,  quoted  by  Monfieur  Bayle  in  his  learned  differtation  on 
the  Souls  of  brutes,  delivers  the  fame  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form  of 

G  2  words. 
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words,  where  he  fays,  Deiis  eft  anima  hrutorum,  God  himfelf  is  the  Soul  of 
brutes.  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that  feeming  fagacity  in  animals,  which 
dire^ls  them  to  fuch  food  as  is  proper  for  them,  and  makes  them  naturally 
avoid  whatever  is  noxious  or  unwholfome  ?  Tully  has  obferved  that  a  Lamb 
no  fooner  falls  from  its  mother,  but  immediately  and  of  its  own  accord 
applies  itfelf  to  the  teat.  Dampiei\  in  his  travels,  tells  us,  that  when  fea- 
men  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  unknown  coafls  of  America^  they  never 
venture  upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempting  foever  it  may  appear, 
unlefs  they  obferve  that  it  is  marked  with  the  pecking  of  birds;  but  fall  on 
without  any  fear  or  apprehenfion  where  the  birds  have  been  before  them. 

But  notwithflanding  Animals  have  nothing  like  the  ufe  of  reafon,  we 
find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the  paffions  and  fenfes  in 
their  greateft  flrength  and  perfedion.  And  here  it  is  worth  our  obferva- 
tion,  that  all  beafts  and  birds  of  prey  are  wonderfully  fubje^l  to  anger, 
malice,  revenge,  and  all  other  violent  paffions  that  may  animate  them  in 
fearch  of  their  proper  food;  as  thofe  that  are  incapable  of  defending  them- 
felves,  or  annoying  others,  or  whofe  fafety  lies  chiefly  in  their  flight,  are 
fufpicious,  fearful,  and  apprehenfive  of  every  thing  they  fee  or  hear:  whilft 
others  that  are  of  affiftance  and  ufe  to  men,  have  their  natures  foftened 
with  fomething  mild  and  tractable,  and  by  that  means  are  qualified  for  a 
domeflic  life.  In  this  cafe  the  paffions  generally  correfpond  with  the  make 
of  the  body.  We  do  not  find  the  fury  of  a  Lion  in  fo  weak  and  defence- 
lefs  an  animal  as  a  Lamb,  nor  the  meeknefs  of  a  Lamb  in  a  creature  fo 
armed  for  battle  and  affault  as  the  Lion.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  find 
that  particular  animals  have  a  more  or  lefs  exquifite  fharpnefs  and  fagacity 
in  thofe  particular  fenfes  which  moft  turn  to  their  advantage,  and  in  which 
their  fafety  and  welfare  is  the  moft  concerned. 

Nor  muft  we  here  omit  that  great  variety  of  arms  with  which  nature  has 
differently  fortified  the  bodies  of  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  fuch  as  claws, 
hoofs  and  horns,  teeth  andtufks,  a  tail,  a  fling,  a  trunk,  or  3.  Frobofcis.  It 
is  likewife  obferved  by  Naturalifis,  that  it  mufl  be  fome  hidden  principle, 
diftin^l  from  what  we  call  Reafon,  which  inftruc^s  animals  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  their  arms,  and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to  the  befl  advantage  ; 
becaufe  they  naturally  defend  themfelves  with  that  part  in  which  their 
firength  lies,  before  the  weapon  be  formed  in  it;  'ks  is  remarkable  in 
Lambs,  which  though  they  are  bred  within  doors,  and  never  faw  the  a6lions 
of  their  own  fpecies,  pufli  at  thofe  who  approach  them  with  their  fore- 
heads,  before  the  firft  budding  of  a  horn  appears. 

I  fhall  add  to  thefe  general  obfervations,  an  inftance  which  Mr.  Lock  has 
given  us  of  Providence,  even  in  the  imperfe(5lions  of  a  creature  which  feems 
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the  meaneft  and  moft  defpicable  in  the  whole  animal  world.  We  may,  fays 
he,  from  the  make  of  an  Oyfler,  or  Cockle,  conclude,  that  it  has  not  fo  many  nor 
fo  quick  fenfes  as  a  inan,  or  feveral  other  animals:  nor  if  it  had,  would  it  in  that 
flate  and  incapacity  of  transferring  itfclf  from  one  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by 
them.  What  good  would  fight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature,  that  cannot  move  itfeJf  to, 
or  from  the  objeSi,  loherein  at  a  difance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ?  And  would  not 
quicknefs  offenfation  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  animal,  that  mvfl  be  fill  where  chance 
has  once  placed  it;  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or  luarmer,  clean  or  foul 
water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it. 

I  fliall  add  to  this  inftance  out  of  Mr.  Lock,  another  out  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Moor,  who  cites  it  from  Cardan,  in  relation  to  another  animal  which 
Providence  has  left  defe^live,  but  at  the  fame  time  has  fhewn  its  wifdom 
in  the  formation  of  that  organ  in  which  it  feems  chiefly  to  have  failed. 
What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinary  than  a  Mole  ?  and  yet  luhat  more  palpable  argu- 
ment of  Providence  than  fie  ?  the  members  of  her  body  are  fo  exadlly  fitted  to  lier 
nature  and  manner  of  life :  for  her  dwelling  being  under  ground  where  nothing  is 
to  be  feen,  nature  has  Jo  obfcurely  fitted  her  with  eyes,  that  JVaturalifls  can  Jcarce 
agree  whether  fhe  have  any  fight  at  all  or  no.  But  for  amends,  what  fhe  is  capable 
of  for  her  defence  and  warning  of  danger,  fhe  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her ; 
for  flie  is  exceeding  quick  of  hearing.  And  then  her  fiort  tail  andfiort  legs,  but 
broad  fore-feet  armed  with  fharp  claws,  we  fee  by  the  event  to  vjhat  purpofe  they  are, 
fie  fo  fwiftly  working  herfelf  under  ground,  and  making  her  way  Jo  faf  in  the  earth, 
as  they  that  behold  it  cannot  but  admire  it.  Her  legs  therefore  are  fiort,  that  fie 
need  dig  no  more  than  will  Jerve  the  mere  thicknejs  of  her  body;  and  her  fore-feet 
are  broad  that  fhe  may  fcope  away  much  earth  at  a  time;  and  little  or  no  tail  fie  has, 
becaufe  Jfie  courjes  it  not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat  or  moufe,  ofwhoje  kindred  fie 
is,  but  lives  under  the  earth,  and  is  fain  to  dig  herfelf  a  dwelling  there.  And  fie 
making  her  way  through  Jo  thick  an  element,  which  will  not  yield  cafily,  as  the  air  or 
the  water,  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have  drawn  fo  long  a  train  behind  her;  for  her 
enemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear,  and  fetch  her  out  before  fie  had  completed  or  got 
full  poffeffon  of  her  works. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle's  remarks  upon  this  laft  creature, 
who,  I  remember,  fomewhere  in  his  works  obferves,  that  though  the  Mole 
be  not  totally  blind  (as  it  is  commonly  thought)  fhe  has  not  fight  enough 
to  diftinguifh  particular  obje6ls.  Her  eye  is  faid  to  have  but  one  humor 
in  it,  which  is  fuppofed  to  give  her  the  idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  elfe, 
and  is  fo  formed  that  this  idea  is  probably  painful  to  the  animal,  When- 
ever fhe  comes  up  into  broad  day  flie  might  be  in  danger  of  being  taken, 
unlefs  fhe  were  thus  alFeded  by  a  light  ftriking  upon  her  eye,  and  imme- 
diately 
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diately  warning   her   to  bury  herfelf  in  her  proper  element.     More  fight 
would  be  ufelefs  to  her,    as  none  at  all  might  be  fatal. 

I  have  only  inftanced  fuch  animals  as  feem  the  moft  imperfe6l  works  of 
nature;  and  if  Providence  fhews  itfelf  even  in  the  blemifhes  of  thefe  crea- 
tures, how  much  more  does  it  difcover  itfelf  in  the  feveral  endowments 
which  it  has  varioufly  bellowed  upon  fuch  creatures  as  are  more  or  lefs 
finiflied  and  completed  in  their  feveral  faculties,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  life  in  which  they  are  polled? 

I  could  wifh  our  Royal  Society  would  compile  a  body  of  natural  hiflory, 
the  beft  that  could  be  gathered  together  from  books  and  obfervations.  If 
the  feveral  writers  among  them  took  each  his  particular  fpecies,  and  gave 
us  a  diflin6l  account  of  its  original,  birth,  and  education;  its  policies, 
hoftilities  and  alliances,  with  the  frame  and  texture  of  its  inward  and 
outward  parts,  and  particularly  thofe  that  diftinguifli  it  from  all  other 
animals,  with  their  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  Hate  of  being  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  them,  it  would  be  one  of  the  beft  fervices  their  ftudies 
could  do  mankind,  and  not  a  little  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  all-wife 
contriver. 

It  is  true,  fuch  a  natural  hiftory,  after  all  the  difpofitions  of  the  learned, 
would  be  infinitely  fhort  and  defedive.  Seas  and  deferts  hide  millions  of 
animals  from  our  obfervation.  Innumerable  artifices  and  ftratagems  are 
a61ed  in  the  howling  wildernefs  and  in  the  great  deep,  that  can  never  come  to 
our  knowledge.  Befides  that  there  are  infinitely  more  fpecies  of  creatures 
which  are  not  to  be  feen  without,  nor  indeed  with  the  help  of  the  fineft 
glaffes,  than  of  fuch  as  are  bulky  enough  for  the  naked  eye  to  take  hold 
of  However,  from  the  confideration  of  fuch  animals  as  lie  within  the 
compafs  of  our  knowledge,  we  might  eafily  form  a  conclufion  of  the  reft, 
that  the  fame  variety  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  runs  through  the  whole 
creation,  and  puts  every  creature  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  its  fafety 
and  fubfiftence  in  its  proper  ftation. 

Tidly  has  given  us  an  admirable  fketch  of  natural  hiftory,  in  his  fecond 
book,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods;  and  that  in  a  ftyle  fo  raifed  by 
metaphors  and  defcriptions,  that  it  lifts  the  fubje^i  above  raillery  and  ri- 
dicule, which  frequently  fall  on  fuch  nice  obfervations,  when  they  pafs 
through  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer. 


Friday, 
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Comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vehiculo  efl.  Pub.  Syr.  Frag. 

A  Man's  firft  care  fliouldbe  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart;  his 
next,  to  efcape  the  cenfures  of  the  world:  if  the  laft  interferes  with 
the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  negleded;  but  otherwife  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  fatisfadion  to  an  honellmind,  than  to  fee  thofe  approbations 
which  it  gives  itfelf  feconded  by  the  applaufes  of  the  public:  A  man  is 
more  fure  of  his  condud,  when  the  verdid  which  he  paffes  upon  his  own 
behavior  is  thus  warranted  and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that  know 
him. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  thofe  who  is  not  only  at  peace 
within  himfelf,  but  beloved  and  efteemed  by  all  about  him.  He  receives  a 
fuitable  tribute  for  his  univerfal  benevolence  to  mankind,  in  the  returns 
of  aifedion  and  good-will,  which  are  paid  him  by  every  one  that  lives  with- 
in his  neighbourhood.  I  lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd  inftances  of 
that  general  refped  which  is  fhewn  to  the  good  old  Knight.  He  would 
needs  carry  Will  Wimble  and  myfelf  with  him  to  the  country-affizes:  as  we 
were  upon  the  road,  Will  Wimble  joined  a  couple  of  plain  men,  who  rid 
before  us,  andconverfed  with  them  for  fome  time;  during  which  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  acquainted  me  with  their  characters. 

The  firfl  of  them,  fays  he,  that  has  a  fpaniel  by  his  fide,  is  a  Yeo- 
man of  about  an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honeft  man:  he  is  juft  with- 
in the  game  ad,  and  qualified  to  kill  an  hare  or  a  pheafant:  he  knocks 
down  a  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or  thrice  a  week;  and  by  that  means 
lives  much  cheaper  than  thofe  who  have  not  fo  good  an  eftate  as  himfelf. 
He  would  be  a  good  neighbour  if  he  did  not  deflroy  fomany  partridges: 
in  fhort,  he  is  a  very  fenfible  man;  fhoots  flying;  and  has  been  feveral 
times  Fore-man  of  the  Petty-Jury. 

The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom  Touchy,  a  fellow  famous  for 
taking  the  law  of  every  body.  There  is  not  one  in  the  town  where  he  lives 
that  he  has  not  fued  at  a  Quarter-feflions.  The  rogue  had  once  the  impu- 
dence to  go  to  law  with  the  Widow.  His  head  is  full  of  cofts,  damages  and 
eje6lments:   he  plagued  a  couple  of  honefl  Gentlemen  fo  long  for  a  trefpafs 
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in  breaking  one  of  his  hedges,  till  he  was  forced  to  fell  the  ground  it  enclofed 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  profecution:  his  father  left  him  fourfcore  pounds 
a  year;  but  he  has  cafi  and  been  cafl  fo  often,  that  he  is  not  now  worth 
thirty.   I  fuppofe  he  is  going  upon  the  old  bufmefs  of  the  willow-tree. 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  account  of  Tom  Touchy,  Will  Wimble  and 
his  two  companions  flopped  Ihort  till  we  came  up  to  them.  After  having 
paid  their  refpe6ls  to  Sir  Roger,  Will  told  him  that  Mr.  Touchy  and  he  mull 
appeal  to  him  upon  a  difpute  that  arofe  between  them.  Will  it  feems  had 
been  giving  his  fellow-travellers  an  account  of  his  angling  one  day  in  fuch 
a  hole;  when  Tom  Touchy,  inftead  of  hearing  out  his  ftory,  told  him,  that 
Mr.  fuch  an  one,  if  he  pleafed,  might  take  the  laiv  of  him  for  fifliing  in  that 
part  of  the  river.  My  friend  Sh  Roger  heard  them  both,  upon  a  round  trot; 
and  after  having  paufed  fome  time  told  them,  with  an  air  of  a  man  who 
would  not  give  his  judgment  raflily,  that  much  might  be  /aid  on  hotlifides.  They 
were  neither  of  them  dilTatisfied  with  the  Knight's  determination,  becaufe 
neither  of  them  found  himfelf  in  the  wrong  by  it:  upon  which  we  made 
the  bell  of  our  way  to  the  Affizes. 

The  Court  was  fate  before  Sir  Roger  came,  but  notwithllanding  all  the 
Juftices  had  taken  their  places  upon  their  Bench,  they  made  room  for  the 
old  Knight  at  the  head  of  them;  who  for  his  reputation  in  the  country 
took  occafion  to  whifper  in  the  Judge's  ear,  that  he  iv as  glad  his  Lord/Iiip  had 
met  with  fo  much  good  weather  in  his  circuit.  I  was  liftening  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely  pleafed  with  that  great 
appearance  and  folemnity  which  fo  properly  accompanies  fuch  a  public 
adminiftration  of  our  laws;  when,  after  about  an  hour's  fitting,  I  obferved 
to  my  great  furprize,  in  the  midfl  of  a  trial,  that  my  friend  Sir  Roger  was 
getting  up  to  fpeak.  I  was  in  fome  pain  for  him,  till  I  found  he  had  ac- 
quitted himfelf  of  two  or  three  fentences,  with  a  look  of  much  bufmefs  and 
great  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  firft  rifmg  the  Court  was  uflied,  and  a  general  whifper  ran 
among  the  country-people  that  Sir  Roger  was  up.  The  fpeech  he  made  was 
fo  little  to  the  purpofe,  that  I  fhall  not  trouble  my  Readers  with  an  ac- 
count of  it:  and  I  believe  was  not  fo  much  defigned  by  the  Knight  him- 
felf to  inform  the  Court,  as  to  give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up 
his  credit  in  the  country. 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  Court  rofe,  to  fee  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  country  gathering  about  my  old  friend,  and  flriving  who  fhould  com- 
pliment him  moft;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  ordinary  people  gazed  upon 
him  at  a  diflance,  not  a  little  admiring  his  courage,  that  was  not  afraid  to 
fpeak  to  the  Judge. 

In 
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In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd  accident;  which  I  cannot 
forbear  relating,  becaufe  it  fliews  how  defirous  all  who  know  Sir  Roger  are 
of  giving  him  marks  of  their  efteem.  When  we  arrived  upon  the  verge  of 
his  eftate,  we  flopped  at  a  little  Inn  to  reft  ourfelves  and  our  horfes.  The 
man  of  the  houfe  had  it  feems  been  formerly  a  fervant  in  the  Knight's  fa- 
mily; and  to  do  honor  to  his  old  mafter,  had  fome  time  fince,  unknown  to 
Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  fign-poft  before  the  door;  fo  that  the  Xnight's 
head  had  hung  out  upon  the  road  about  a  week  before  he  himfelfknew  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  As  foon  as  Sir  Roger  was  acquainted  with  it,  find- 
ing that  his  fervant's  indifcretion  proceeded  wholly  from  affe(5lion  and 
good-will,  he  only  told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a  compliment; 
and  when  the  fellow  feemed  to  think  that  could  hardly  be,  added  with  a 
more  decifive  look,  that  it  was  too  great  an  honor  for  any  man  under  a 
Duke;  but  told  him  at  the  fame  time  that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very 
few  touches,  and  that  he  himfelf  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it.  According- 
ly they  got  a  painter  by  the  Knight's  diredions  to  add  a  pair  of  whifkers 
to  the  face,  and  by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features  to  change  it  into  the 
Saracen's  head.  I  fhould  not  have  known  this  ftory,  had  not  the  Inn-keeper 
upon  Sir  Roger's  alighting  told  him  in  my  hearing,  that  his  Honor's  head 
was  brousfht  back  laft  ni^ht  with  the  alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to 
to  be  made  in  it.  Upon  this  my  friend  with  his  ufual  chearfulnefs  related 
the  particulars  above-mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  into 
the  room.  I  could  not  forbear  difcovering  greater  expreffions  of  mirth 
than  ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this  monftrous  face,  under  which, 
notwi-thftanding  it  was  made  to  frown  and  ftare  in  a  moft  extraordinary 
manner,  I  could  ftill  difcover  a  diftant  refemblance  of  my  old  friend.  Sir 
Roger,  upon  feeing  me  laugh,  defired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I  thought  it- 
poffible  for  people  to  know  him  in  that  difguife.  I  at  firft  kept  my  ufual 
filence;  but  upon  the  Knight's  conjuring  me  to  tell  him  whether  it  was 
not  ftill  more  like  himfelf  than  a  Saracen,  I  compofed  my  countenance  in 
the  beft  manner  I  could,  and  replied.  That  much  might  be  f aid  on  both  fides. 

Thefe  feveral  adventures,  with  the  Knight's  behavior  in  them,  gave  me 
as  pleafant  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  of  my  travels. 
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N°   123.  Saturday,  July  21. 

DoBrina  Jed  vim  promovet  in/itam, 
Rediqiie  cultiis  peSiora  roborant: 
Utcunque  defecere  mores, 

Dedecorant  bene  nata  culpa;.  Hor. 

S  I  was  yefterday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  we  were 
met  by  a  frefli-colored  ruddy  young  man,  who  rid  by  us  full  fpeed, 
with  a  couple  of  fervants  behind  him.  Upon  my  enquiry  who  he  was, 
Sir  Roger  told  me  that  he  was  a  young  Gentleman  of  a  confiderable  eftate, 
who  had  been  educated  by  a  tender  mother  that  lived  not  many  miles  from 
the  place  where  we  were.  She  is  a  very  good  Lady,  fays  my  friend,  but 
took  fo  much  care  of  her  fon's  health,  that  flie  has  made  him  good  for 
nothing.  She  quickly  found  that  leading  was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that 
writing  made  his  head  ake.  He  was  let  loofe  among  the  woods  as  foon  as 
he  was  able  to  ride  on  horfeback,  or  to  carry  a  gun  upon  his  fhoulder.  To 
be  brief,  I  found,  by  my  friend's  account  of  him,  that  he  had  got  a  great 
ftock  of  health,  but  nothing  elfe;  and  that  if  it  were  a  man's  bufmefs  only 
to  live,  there  would  not  be  a  more  accomplifhed  young  fellow  in  the  whole 
county. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  fmce  my  refiding  in  thefe  parts,  I  have  feen  and  heard 
innumerable  inftances  of  young  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  who  either  from 
their  own  refle6ling  upon  the  eftates  they  are  born  to,  and  therefore  think- 
ing all  other  accomplifhments  unneceffary,  or  from  hearing  thefe  notions 
frequently  inculcated  to  them  by  the  flattery  of  their  fervants  anddomeftics, 
or  from  the  fame  foolifh  thoughts  prevailing  in  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
their  education,  are  of  no  manner  of  ufe  but  to  keep  up  their  families  and 
tranfmit  their  lands  and  houfes  in  a  line  to  pofterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  of  a  ftory  I  have  heard  of  two  friends,  which 
I  fhall  give  my  Reader  at  large,  under  feigned  names.  The  moral  of  it 
may,  I  hope,  be  ufeful,  though  there  are  fome  circumllances  which  make 
it  rather  appear  like  a  Novel,  than  a  true  Story. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine  began  the  world  with  fmall  eflates.  They  were 
both  of  them  men  of  good  fenfe  and  great  virtue.  They  profecuted  their 
ftudies  together  in  their  earlier  years,  and  entered  into  fucha  friendfhip  as 
iafted  to  the  end  of  their  lives-  Eudoxus,  at  his  firft  fetting  out  in  the  world, 
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threw  himfelf  into  a  Court,  where  by  his  natural  endowments  and  acqui- 
red abilities  he  made  his  way  from  one  poft  to  another,  till  at  length  he 
had  raifed  a  very  confiderable  fortune.  Leontine  on  the  contrary  fought  all 
opportunities  of  improving  his  mind  by  ftudy,  converfation  and  travel. 
He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  fciences,  but  with  the  moft  emi- 
nent profefTors  of  them  throughout  Europe.  He  knew  perfe6lly  well  the 
interefls  of  its  Princes,  with  the  cuftoms  and  fafhions  of  their  Courts,  and 
could  fcarce  meet  with  the  name  of  an  extraordinary  perfon  in  the  Ga- 
zette whom  he  had  not  either  talked  to  or  feen.  In  fhort,  he  had  fo  well 
mixt  and  digefted  his  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  that  he  made  one  of 
the  moft  accomplifhed  perfons  of  his  age.  During  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
ftudies  and  travels  he  kept  up  a  pundual  correfpondence  with  Eudoxus, 
who  often  made  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  principal  men  about  Court  by 
the  intelligence  which  he  received  from  Leontine.  When  they  were  both 
turned  of  forty  (an  age  in  which  according  to  Mr.  Cowley,  there  is  no  dal- 
lying with  life]  they  determined,  purfuant  to  the  refolution  they  had  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  their  lives,  to  retire  and  pafs  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  the  country.  In  order  to  this,  they  both  of  them  married  much 
about  the  fame  time.  Leo?itine,  with  his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  bought 
a  farm  of  three  hundred  a  year,  which  lay  within  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  friend  Endoxus,  who  had  purchafed  an  eftate  of  as  many  thoufands. 
They  were  both  of  them  Fathers  about  the  fame  time,  Eudoxus  having  a  fon 
born  to  him,  and  Leontine  a  daughter;  but  to  the  unfpeakable  grief  of  the 
latter,  his  young  wife  (in  whom  all  his  happinefs  was  wrapt  up)  died  in 
a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter.  His  affliction  would  have  been 
infupportable,  had  he  not  been  comforted  by  the  daily  vifits  and  conver- 
fations  of  his  friend.  As  they  were  one  day  talking  together  with  their 
ufual  intimacy,  Leontine.,  confidering  how  incapable  he  was  of  giving  his 
daughter  a  proper  education  in  his  own  houfe,  and  Eudoxus  reflecting  on 
the  ordinary  behavior  of  a  fon  who  knows  himfelf  to  be  the  heir  of  a  great 
eftate,  they  both  agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  children,  namely  that  the 
boy  fhould  be  bred  up  with  Leontine  as  his  fon,  and  that  the  girl  fhould  live 
with  Eudoxus  as  his  daughter,  till  they  were  each  of  them*  arrived  at  years 
of  difcretion.  The  wife  of  Eudoxus,  knowing  that  her  fon  could  not  be  fo 
advantageoufly  brought  up  as  under  the  care  of  Leontine,  and  confidering  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  would  be  perpetually  under  her  owii  eye,  was  by 
degrees  prevailed  upon  to  fall  in  with  the  projed.  She  therefore  took  Le- 
onilla,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  educated  her  as  her  own 
daughter.  The  two  friends  on  each  fide  had  wrought  themfelves  to  fuch  an 
habitual  tendernefs  for  the  children  who  were  under  their   diredion,  that 
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each  of  them  had  the  real  pafTion  of  a  father,  where  the  title  was  but  ima- 
ginary. Florio,  the  name  of  the  young  Heir  that  lived  with  Leontine,  though 
he  had  all  the  duty  and  aiFedion  imaginable  for  his  fuppofed  parent,  was 
taught  to  rejoice  at  the  fight  of  Eudoxus,  who  vifited  his  friend  very  fre- 
quently, and  was  dictated  by  his  natural  affedion,  as  well  as  by  the  rules 
of  prudence,  to  make  himfelfefteemed  and  beloved  by  Florio.  The  boy  was 
now  old  enough  to  know  his  fuppofed  father's  circumflances,  and  that 
therefore  he  was  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  induftry.  This 
confideration  grew  flronger  in  him  every  day,  and  produced  fo  good  an 
efFe6l,  that  he  applied  himfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the 
purfuit  of  every  thing  which  Leontine  xecomvaQuded  to  him.  His  natural 
abilities,  which  were  very  good,  affifted  by  the  dire^lions  of  fo  excellent  a 
counfellor,  enabled  him  to  make  a  quicker  progrefs  than  ordinary  thro'  all 
the  parts  of  his  education.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  having  fi- 
niflied  his  ftudies  and  exercifes  with  great  applaufe,  he  was  removed  from 
the  Univerfity  to  the  Inns  of  Court;  where  there  are  very  few  that  make 
themfelves  confiderable  proficients  in  the  fludies  of  the  place,  who  know 
they  fiiall  arrive  at  great  eftates  without  them.  This  was  not  Florws  cafe, 
he  found  that  three  hundred  a  year  was  but  a  poor  eftate  for  Leontine 
and  himfelf  to  live  upon,  fo  that  he  fludied  without  intermiffion  till  he 
gained  a  very  good  infight  into  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

I  fhould  have  told  my  Reader,  that  whilft  Florio  lived  at  the  houfe  of 
his  fofter-father,  he  was  always  an  acceptable  gueft  in  the  family  of  Eudoxiis^ 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Leonilla  from  her  infancy.  His  acquain- 
tance with  her  by  degrees  grew  into  love,  which  in  a  mind  trained  up  in 
all  the  fentiments  of  honor  and  virtue  became  a  very  uneafy  paffion.  He 
defpaired  of  gaining  an  Heirefs  of  fo  great  a  fortune,  and  would  rather 
have  died  than  attempted  it  by  any  indire6i  methods.  Leonilla,  who  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatefi  beauty  joined  with  the  greateft  modefty,  entertained 
at  the  fame  time  a  fecret  paffion  for  Florio,  but  condu<fled  herfelf  with  fo 
much  prudence  that  flie  never  gave  him  the  lead  intimation  of  it.  Florio 
was  now  engaged  in  all  thofe  arts  and  improvements  that  are  proper  toraife 
a  man's  pri^'ate  fortune,  and  give  him  a  figure  in  his  country,  but  fecretly 
tormented  with  that  paffion  which  burns  with  the  greatefi  fury  in  a  virtuous 
and  noble  heart,  when  he  received  a  fudden  fummons  from  Leontine  to  re- 
pair to  him  in  the  country  the  next  day.  For  it:  feems  Eudoxus  was  fo 
filled  with  the  report  of  his  fon's  reputation,  that  he  could  no  longer  with- 
hold making  himfelf  known  to  him.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the 
houfe  of  his  fuppofed  father,  Leontine  told  him  that  Eudoxus  had  fomething 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  to    him;  upon   which  the  good  man 

embraced 
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embraced  him,  and  wept.  Florio  v/as  no  foorier  arrived  at  the  great  houfe 
that  flood  in  his  neighbourhood,  hut- Eudoxus  took  him  by  the  hand,  after 
thefirfl  fahites  were  over,  and  conducted  him  into  his  clofet.  He  there  open- 
ed to  him  the  whole  fecret  of  his  parentage  and  education,  concluding  af- 
ter this  manner.  /  have  no  other  loay  left  of  acknowledging  my  gratitude  to  Le- 
ontine,  than  by  marrying  you  to  his  daughter.  He  Jliall  not  loje  the  pleafure  of  be- 
ing your  father,  by  the  difcovery  I  have  made  to  you.  Leonilla  too  fliall  he  fill  my 
daughter',  her  filial  piety,  though  mifplaced,  has  been  fo  exemplary  that  it  deferves  the 
greatefl  reward  I  can  confer  upon  it.  Tou  fliall  have'  the  pleajure  of  feeing  a  great 
ejlate  fall  to  you,  which  you  would  have  lofl  the  reUfi  of  had  you  known  yourfelf  born, 
to  it.  Continue  only  to  defcrve  it  ire  the  fame  manner  you  did  before  you  were  pof 
feffed  of  it.  I  have  left  your  mother  in  the  next  room.  Her  heart  yearns  towards 
you.  She  is  making  the  fame  difcoveries  to  Leonilla,  which  I  liave  made  to  yourfelf 
Florio  was  fo  overwhelmed  with  this  profufion  of  happinefs,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  make  a  reply,  but  threw  himfelf  down  at  his  father's  feet,  and  a- 
midfl;  a  flood  of  tears  kilTed  and  embraced  his  knees,  afking  his  blefTing, 
and  exprefTing  in  dumb  fhew  thofe  fentiments  of  love,  duty  and  gratitude 
that  were  too  big  for  utterance.  To  conclude,  the  happy  pair  were  mar- 
riied,  and  half  ^'w^'oxia's  eftate  fettled  upon  them.  Leontine  a.nd  Eudoxus 
pafTed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  together;  and  received  in  the  dutiful 
and  afFe6iionate  behavior  o(  Florio  and  Leonilla  the  juft  recompence,  as  well 
as  the  natural  effe6ls,  of  that  care  which  they  had  bellowed  upon  them  in 
their  education. 

N°  124.  Monday,  July  23. 

AM  AN  who  publifhes  his  works  in  a  volume,  has  an  infinite  advantage 
over  one  who  communicates  his  writings  to  the  world  in  loofe  trads 
and  fingle  pieces.  We  do  not  exped  to  meet  with  any  thing  in  a  bulky 
volume,  till  after  fome  heavy  preamble,  and  feveral  words  of  courfe,  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows :  nay,  authors  have  eftablifhed  it  as  a 
kind  of  rule  that  a  man  ought  to  be  dull  fometimes ;  as  the  mofl  fevere 
reader  makes  allowances  for  many  rells  and  nodding  places  in  a  volumi- 
nous writer.  This  gave  occafion  to  the  famous  Greek  proverb  which  I  have 
chofen  for  my  motto.  That  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  who  publifh  their  thoughts  in  diftind  fheets,  and 
as  it  were  by  piece-meal,  have  none  of  thefe  advantages.    We  mull  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  fall  into  our  fubjed,  and  treat  every  part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner,  or 
our  papers  are  thrown  by  as  dull  and  infipid;  our  matter  mufl  lie  clofe  to- 
gether, and  either  be  wholly  new  in  itfelf,  or  in  the  turn  it  receives  from 
our  expreffions.  Were  the  books  of  our  beft  authors  thus  to  be  retailed  to 
the  public,  and  every  page  fubmitted  to  the  tafte  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand 
Readers,  I  am  afraid  we  fliould  complain  of  many  flat  expreflions,  trivial 
obfervations,  beaten  topics,  and  common  thoughts,  which  go  off  very  well 
in  the  lump.  At  the  fame  time,  notwithftanding  fome  papers  maybe  made 
up  of  broken  hints  and  irregular  flcetches,  it  is  often  expeded  that  every 
fheet  fhould  be  a  kind  of  treatife,  and  make  out  in  thought  what  it  wants 
in  bulk:  that  a  point  of  humor  fliould  be  worked  up  in  all  its  parts;  and 
a  fubje6l  touched  upon  in  itsmoft  effential  articles,  without  the  repetitions, 
tautologies  and  enlargements,  that  are  indulged  to  longer  labors.  The 
ordinary  writers  of  morality  prefcribe  to  their  Readers  after  the  Galenic 
way ;  their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large  quantities.  An  ElTay  writer 
muft  pra61icein  the  chymical  method,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught 
in  afew  drops.  Were  all  books  reduced  thus  to  their  quintelfence,  many  a 
bulky  Author  would  make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper:  there  would 
be  fcarce  fuch  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  folio  :  the  works  of  an  age  would  be 
contained  on  a  few  flielves ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes  that  would 
be  utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  furnifhing  out  feparate  papers  of  this 
nature,  has  hindered  Authors  from  communicating  their  thoughts  to  the 
world  after  fuch  a  nianner:  though  I  muft  confefs  I  am  amazed  that  the 
prefs  fliould  be  only  made  ufe  of  in  this  way  by  news-writers,  and  the 
zealots  of  parties:  as  if  it  were  not  more  advantageous  to  mankind,  to  be 
inftruded  in  wifdom  and  virtue,  than  in  politics ;  and  to  be  made  good  fa- 
thers, hufbands,  and  fons,  than  counfellors  and  ftatefmen.  Had  the  Philo- 
fophers  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who  took  fo  much  pains  in  order  to 
inftru6i  mankind,  and  leave  the  world  wifer  and  better  than  they  found  it; 
had  they,  I  fay,  been  pofTeffed  of  the  art  of  printing,  there  is  no  queftion 
but  they  would  have  made  fuch  an  advantage  of  it,  in  dealing  out  their 
lectures  to  the  public.  Our  common  prints  would  be  of  great  ufe,  were 
they  thus  calculated  to  diffufe  good  fenie  through  the  bulk  of  a  people,  to 
clear  up  their  underftandings,  animate  their  minds  with  virtue,  difTipate 
the  forrows  of  a  heavy  heart,  or  unbend  the  mind  from  its  more  fevere  em- 
ployments with  innocent  amufements.  When  knowledge,  inftead  of  being 
bound  up  in  books,  and  kept  in  libraries  and  retirements,  is  thus  obtruded 
upon  the  public;  when  it  is  canvaffed  in  every  affembly,  and  expofed  up- 
on every  table;  I  cannot  forbear  relle(51ing  upon  that  paflTage  in  the  Pro- 
verbs^ 
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verbs,  Wifdom  crieth  without;  Jlie  uttereth  her  voice  in  thejtreets :  Jhe  crieth  in  th  chief 
place  of  concourfe,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.  In  the  City  fie  uttereth  her  words, 
faying.,  How  long,  ye  fimple  ones,  will  ye  love  fmplicityl  and  the  f corners  delight  in 
their  fcorning  ?  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ? 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from  perfons  of  the  befl  fenfe  in 
both  fexes,  (for  I  may  pronounce  their  chara61ers  from  their  way  of  wri- 
ting) do  not  a  little  encourage  me  in  the  profecution  of  this  my  under- 
taking: befides  that,  my  bookleller  tells  me,  the  demand  for  thefe  my  pa- 
pers increafes  daily.  It  is  at  his  inflance  that  I  fhall  continue  my  rur'al 
Speculations  to  the  end  of  this  month ;  feveral  having  made  up  feparate  fets 
of  them,  as  they  have  done  before  of  .thofe  relating  to  Wit,  to  Operas,  to 
points  of  Morality,  or  fubje^ls  of  Humor. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  fometimes  1  fee  my  works  thrown  afide 
by  men  of  no  tafle  nor  learning.  There  is  a  kind  of  heavinefs  and  igno- 
rance that  hangs  upon  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  which  is  too  thick  for 
knowledge  to  break  through:   their  fouls  are  not  to  be  enlightned, 

TVbx  atra  cava  circumvolat  umbra. 


To  thefe  I  muft  apply  the  fable  of  the  Mole,  That  after  having  confulted 
many  Oculiiis  for  the  bettering  of  his  fight,  was  at  laft  provided  with  a  good 
pair  of  fpedacles ;  but  upon  his  endeavoring  to  make  ufe  of  them,  his  mo- 
ther told  him  very  prudently,  "  That  fpedacles,  though  they  might  help 
"  the  eye  of  a  man,  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  a  Mole."  It  is  not  therefore  for 
the  benefit  of  Moles  that  I  publifli  thefe  my  daily  effays. 

But  befides  fuch  as  are  Moles  through  ignorance,  there  are  others  who 
are  Moles  through  envy.  As  it  is  faid  in  the  Latin  proverb,  "  That  one 
"  man  is  a  Wolf  to  another;"  fo,  generally  fpeaking,  one  Author  is  a  Mole 
to  another  Author.  It  is  impoflible  for  them  to  difcover  beauties  in  one 
another's  works;  they  have  eyes  only  for  fpots  and  blemifhes:  they  can  in- 
deed fee  the  light,  as  it  is  faid  of  the  animals  which  are  their  namefakes,  but 
the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them;  they  immediately  fhut  their  eyes  upon  it, 
and  withdraw  themfelves"  into  a  wilful  obfcurity.  I  have  already  caught 
two  or  three  of  thefe  dark  undermining  vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a 
firing  of  them,  in  order  to  hang  them  up  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  fuch  vokmtary  Moles. 


Tuefday, 
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N°  125.  Tuefday,  July  24. 

Xe  pucri.,  ne  tanta  animis  ajfuefcite  bella : 

Neu  patrice  validas  in  vifcera  vertite  vires.  Virg. 

MY  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  are  talking  of  the  malice  of  par- 
ties, very  frequently  tells  us  an  accident  that  happened  to  him  when 
he  was  a  fchool-boy,  which  was  at  a  time  when  the  feuds  ran  high  between 
the  Round-heads  and  Cavaliers.  This  worthy  Knisjht  being;  then  but  a 
{tripling,  had  occafion  to  enquire  which  was  the  way  to  St.  Amies  lane, 
upon  which  the  perfon  whom  he  fpoke  to,  inftead  of  anfwering  his  que- 
flion,  called  him  a  young  popifli  cur,  and  afked  him  who  had  made  Anne  a 
Saint!  The  boy  being  in  fome  confulion,  enquired  of  the  next  he  met, 
which  was  the  way  to  Anne's  lane;  but  was  called  a  prick-eared  cur  for  his 
pains,  and  inftead  of  being  fhewn  the  way,  was  told,  that  fhe  had  been  a 
Saint  before  he  was  born,  and  would  be  one  after  he  was  hanged.  Upon 
this,  fays  Sir  Roger,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  repeat  the  former  queftion,  but 
going  into  every  lane  of  the  neighbourhood,  afked  what  they  called  the 
name  of  that  lane.  By  which  ingenious  artifice  he  found  out  the  place  he 
enquired  after,  without  giving  offence  to  any  party.  Sir  Roger  generally 
clofes  this  narrative  with  reflexions  on  the  mifchief  that  parties  do  in  the 
country ;  how  they  fpoil  good  neighbourhood,  and  make  honeft;  gentlemen 
hate  one  another;  befides  that  they  manifeftly  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
land-tax,   and  the  deftrudion  of  the  game. 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  befal  a  country  than  fuch  a  dreadful 
fpirit  of  divifion  as  rends  a  government  into  two  diftind  people,  and  makes 
them  greater  ftrangers  and  more  averfe  to  one  another,  than  if  they  were 
adually  two  different  nations.  The  effeds  of  fuch  a  divifion  ai-e  pernicious 
to  the  laft  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to  thofe  advantages  which  they  give 
the  common  enemy,  but  to  thofe  private  evils  v/hich  they  produce  in  the 
heart  of  almofl;  every  particular  perfon.  This  influence  is  very  fatal  both 
to  mens  morals  and  their  underftandings;  it  finks  the  virtue  of  a  nation, 
and  not  only  fo,  but  deftroys  even  common  fenfe. 

A  furious  Party-fpirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  full  violence,  exerts  itfelf  in 
civil  warandbloodflied;  and  when  it  is  under  its  greateftreftraints,  naturally 
breaks  out  in  falfliood,  detradion,  calumny,  and  a  partial  adrainiftration  of 

juftice. 
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juflice.  In  a  word,  it  fills  a  nation  with  fpleen  and  rancor,  and  extinguiflies 
all  the  feeds  of  good-nature,  compaffion  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  fays  very  finely,  that  a  man  fhould  not  allow  himfelf  to  hate 
even  his  enemies,  becaufe,  fays  he,  if  you  indulge  this  paffion  in  fome  oc- 
cafions,  it  will  rife  of  itfelf  in  others;  if  you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will 
contra6l  fuch  a  vicious  habit  of  mind,  as  by  degrees  will  break  out  upon 
thofe  who  are  your  friends,  or  thofe  who  are  indiflFerent  to  you.  I  might 
here  obferve  how  admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  derives  the 
malignity  of  hatred  from  the  paffion  itfelf,  and  not  from  its -object)  anfwers 
to  that  great  rule  which  was  dicfiated  to  the  world  about  an  hundred  years 
before  thisPhilofopher  wrote;  but  inftead  of  that,  I  fliall  only  take  notice, 
with  a  real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds  of  many  good  men  among  us  ap- 
pear foured  with  party-principles,  and  alienated  from  one  another  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  feems  to  me  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  dictates  ei- 
ther of  reafon  or  religion.  Zeal  for  a  public  caufe  is  apt  to  breed  paffions 
in  the  hearts  of  virtuous  perfons,  to  which  the  regard  of  their  own  private 
intereft  would  never  have  betrayed  them. 

If  this  Party-fpirit  has  fo  ill  an  eSeS.  on  our  morals,  it  has  likewife  a 
very  great  one  upon  our  judgments.  We  often  hear  a  poor  infipid  paper 
or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and  fometimes  a  noble  piece  depreciated  by  thofe 
who  are  of  a  different  principle  from  the  Author.  One  who  is  a^luated  by 
this  fpirit,  is  almoft  under  an  incapacity  of  difcerning  either  real  blemifhes 
or  beauties.  A  man  of  merit  in  a  different  principle,  is  like  an  obje(51  feen 
in  two  different  mediums,'  that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  however  ftraight 
and  entire  it  may  be  in  itfelf.  For  this  reafon  there  is  fcarce  a  perfon  of 
any  figure  in  England,  who  does  not  go  by  two  contrary  characters,  as  op- 
pofite  to  one  another  as  light  and  darknefs.  Knowledge  and  learning  fuf- 
fer  in  a  particular  manner  from  this  ftrange  prejudice,  which  at  prefent 
prevails  amongft  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  Britijh  nation.  As  men  for- 
merly became  eminent  in  learned  focieties  by  their  parts  and  acquifitions, 
they  now  diflinguifh  themfelves  by  the  warmth  and  violence  with  which 
they  efpoufe  their  refpe6live  parties.  Books  are  valued  upon  the  like  con- 
fiderations:  an  abufive  fcurrilous  flyle  paffes  for  Satire,  and  a  dull  fcheme 
of  Party-notions  is  called  Fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  Sophiftry  pra^lifed  by  both  fides,  and  that  is  the 
taking  any  fcandalous  ftory  that  has  been  ever  whifpered  or  invented  of  a 
private  man,  for  a  known  undoubted  truth,  and  raifing  fuitable  fpecula- 
tions  upon  it.  Calumnies  that  have  been  never  proved,  or  have  been  often 
refuted,  are  the  ordinary  poftulatums  of  thefe  infamous  fcriblers,  upon 
which  they  proceed  as  upon  firft  principles   granted  by  all  men,  though  in 
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their  hearts  they  know  they  are  falfe,  or  at  beft  very  doubtful.  When  they 
have  laid  thefe  foundations  of  fcurrility,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  fuper- 
{h"u6lure  is  every  way  anfwerable  to  them.  If  this  fhamelefs  practice  of 
the  prefent  age  endures  much  longer,  praife  and  reproach  will  ceafe  to  be 
motives  of  a6tion  in  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  Governments  when  this  inhuman 
fpirit  prevails.  Italy  w^as  long  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Guelfes  and  Gibelines, 
and  France  by  thofe  who  were  for  and  againft  the  League:  but  it  is  very 
unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  born  in  fuch  a  ftormy  and  tempeftuous  feafon. 
It  is  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  artful  men  that  thus  breaks  a  people  into 
facHons,  and  draws  feveral  well-meaning  perfons  to  their  intereft  by  a 
fpecious  concern  for  their  country.  How  many  honefl  minds  are  filled 
with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notions,  out  of  their  zeal  for  the  public 
good?  What  cruelties  and  outrages  would  they  not  commit  againft  men  of 
an  adverfe  party,  whom  they  would  honor  and  efteem,  if  inftead  of  con- 
fidering  them  as  they  are  reprefented,  they  knew  them  as  they  are?  Thus 
are  perfons  of  the  greateft  probity  feduced  into  fhameful  errors  and  preju- 
dices, and  made  bad  men  even  by  that  nobleft  of  principles,  the  love  of 
their  country.  I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  the  famous  Spanifli  pro- 
verb, If  there  were  neither  fools  nor  knaves  in  the  world,  all  people  would  be  of  one 
mind. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily  wiOi  that  all  honeft  men  would  en- 
ter into  an  affociation,  for  thefupport  of  one  another  againft  the  endeavors 
of  thofe  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  as  their  common  enemies,  what- 
foever  fide  they  may  belong  to.  Were  there  fuch  an  honeft  body  of  neu- 
tral forces,  we  fhould  never  fee  the  worft  of  men  in  great  figures  of  life, 
becaufe  they  are  ufeful  to  a  party;  nor  the  beft  unregarded,  becaufe  they 
are  above  pra^lifing  thofe  methods  which  would  be  grateful  to  their  fac- 
tion. We  fhould  then  fingle  every  criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt 
him  down,  however  formidable  and  overgrown  he  might  appear:  on  the 
contrary,  we  fhould  fhelter  diftrefled  innocence,  and  defend  virtue,  how- 
ever belet  with  contempt  or  ridicule,  envy  or  defamation.  In  fhort,  we 
fliould  not  any  longer  regard  our  fellow- fubjeds  as  Whigs  and  Tories, 
but  fliould  make  the  man  of  merit  our  friend,  and  the  villain  our  enemy. 


Wednefday, 
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Tros  Rutulufve  fuat,    nullo   difcrimine  habebo.  Virg. 

IN  my  yefterday's  paper  I  propofed,  that  the  honefl  men  of  all  parties 
fhould  enter  into  a  kind  of  affociation  for  the  defence  of  one  another 
and  the  confufion  of  their  common  enemies.  As  it  is  defigned  this  neu- 
tral body  fhould  a6l  with  a  regard  to  nothing  but  truth  and  equity,  and 
diveft  themfelves  of  the  little  heats  and  prepoffeffions  that  cleave  to  parties 
of  all  kinds,  I  have  prepared  for  them  the  following  form  of  an  affociation, 
which  may  exprefs  their  intentions  in  the  moll  plain  and  iimple  manner. 

We  whoje  names  are  hereunto  Jubfcribed,  do  Jolemrdy  declare,  that  we  do  in  our 
Conjciences  believe  two  and  two  make  four;  and  that  we  JJiall  adjudge  any  man 
whatfoever  to  be  our  enemy  who  endeavors  to  perfuade  us  to  the  contrary.  We  are 
likewife  ready  to  maintain,  with  the  hazard  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us,  that 
fix  is  lefs  than  feven  in  all  times  and  all  places;  and  that  ten  will  not  be  more 
three  years  hence  than  it  is  at  prefent.  We  do  alfo  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our 
refolution  as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black  black,  and  white  white.  And  we  fhall 
upon  all  occafions  oppofe  fuch  perfons  that  upon  any  day  of  the  year  fhall  call  black 
white,  or  white  black,  with  the  utmofi  peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes. 

Were  there  fuch  a  combination  of  honeft  men,  who  without  any  regard 
to  places,  would  endeavor  to  extirpate  all  fuch  furious  zealots  as  would 
facrifice  one  half  of  their  country  to  the  paffion  and  intereft  of  the  other  ; 
as  alfo  fuch  infamous  hypocrites,  that  are  for  promoting  their  own  ad- 
vantage, under  color  of  the  public  good;  with  all  the  profligate  immoral 
retainers  to  each  fide,  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  an  im- 
plicit fubmiffion  to  their  leaders ;  we  fhould  foon  fee  that  furious  Party- 
fpirit  extinguifhed,  which  may  in  time  expofe  us  to  the  derifion  and  con- 
tempt of  all  the  nations  about  us. 

A  member  of  this  fociety,  that  would  thus  carefully  employ  himfelf  in 
making  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the  worthlefs  and  depraved 
part  of  mankind  from  thofe  confpicuous  ftations  of  life  to  which  they  have 
been  fometimes  advanced,  and  all  this  without  any  regard  to  his  private 
intereft,  would  be  no  fmall  benefador  to  his  country. 

I   2  I 
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I  remember  to  have  heard  in  Diodorus  Siculus  an  account  of  a  very  adive 
little  animal,  which  I  think  he  calls  the  Ichneumon,  that  make  it  the  whole 
bufmefs  of  his  life  to  break  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which  he  is  always 
in  fearch  after.  This  inftin6l  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the  Ich- 
neumon never  feeds  upon  the  eggs  he  has  broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds 
his  account  in  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  incelTant  labors  of  this  in- 
duftrioLis  animal,  AEgypt,  fays  the  Hiflorian,  would  be  over-run  with  cro- 
codiles; for  the  AEgyptians  are  fo  far  from  deflroying  thofe  pernicious 
creatures,  that  they  worfhip  them  as  Gods. 

If  we  look  into  the  behavior  of  ordinary  partizans,  we  fliall  find  them 
far  from  refembling  this  difinterefled  animal;  and  rather  ading  after  the 
example  of  the  wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitious  of  deftroying  a  man  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  parts  and  accomplifhments,  as  thinking  that  upon  his 
deceafe  the  fame  talents,  whatever  poft  they  qualified  him  for,  enter  of 
courfe  into  his  deftroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  Speculations,  I  have  endeavored  as  much 
as  I  am  able  to  extinguifli  that  pernicious  fpirit  of  paffion  and  prejudice, 
which  rages  with  the  fame  violence  in  all  parties,  I  am  ftill  the  more  de- 
firous  of  doing  fome  good  in  this  particular,  becaufe  I  obferve  that  the 
fpirit  of  party  reigns  more  in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  It  here  con- 
trails a  kind  of  brutality  and  ruflic  fiercenefs,  to  which  men  of  a  politer 
converfation  are  wholly  flrangers.  It  extends  itfelf  even  to  the  return  of 
the  bow  and  the  hat;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  the  heads  of  parties  pre- 
ferve  towards  one  another  an  outward  fhew  of  good  breeding,  and  keep 
up  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  civilities,  their  tools  that  are  difperfed  in 
thefe  outlying  parts  will  not  fo  much  as  mingle  together  at  a  cock-match. 
This  humor  fills  the  country  with  feveral  periodical  meetings  of  whig 
jockeys  and  tory  fox-hunters ;  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  curfes, 
frowns,   and  whifpers  it  produces  at  a  Quarter- feflions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  obferved  in  any  of  my  former  papers, 
that  my  friends  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  are  of  different 
principles,  the  firft  of  them  inclined  to  the  landed  and  the  other  to  the 
moneyed  intereft.  This  humor  is  fo  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it 
proceeds  no  farther  than  to  an  agreeable  raillery,  which  very  often  diverts 
the  reft  of  the  club.  I  find  however  that  the  Knight  is  a  much  ftronger 
Tory  in  the  country  than  in  town,  which,  as  he  has  told  me  in  my  ear, 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  keeping  up  his  intereft.  In  all  our  jour- 
ney from  London  to  his  houfe  we  did  not  fo  much  as  bait  at  a  Whig-inn  ; 
or  if  by  chance  the  coachman  ftopped  at  a  wrong  place,  one  of  Sir  Roger  s 
fervants  would  ride  up  to  his  mafter  full  fpeed,  and  whifper  to  him  that  the 

mafter 
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mafter  of  the  houfe  was  againft  fuch  an  one  in  the  laft  election.  This 
often  betrayed  us  into  hard  beds  and  bad  cheer;  for  we  were  not  fo  in- 
quifitive  about  the  Inn  as  the  Inn-keeper;  and  provided  our  landlord's 
principles  were  found,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  ftalenefs  of  his  pro- 
vifions.  This  I  found  flill  the  more  inconvenient,  becaufe  the  better 
the  Hofl  was,  the  worfe  generally  were  his  accommodations;  the 
fellow  knowing  very  well,  that  thofe  who  were  his  friends  would  take  up 
with  coarfe  diet  and  an  hard  lodging.  For  thefe  reafons,  all  the  while  I 
was  upon  the  road,  I  dreaded  entring  into  an  houfe  of  any  one  that  Sir 
Roger  had  applauded  for  an  honeft  man. 

Since  my  flay  at  Sir  Roger  s  in  the  country,  I  daily  find  more  inflances 
of  this  narrow  party-humor.  Being  upon  the  bowling-green  at  a  neigh- 
bouring market-town  the  other  day,  (for  that  is  the  place  where  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  one  fide  meet  once  a  week)  I  obferved  a  flranger  among  them  of 
abetter  prefence  and  genteeler  behavior  than  ordinary;  but  was  much 
furprized,  that  notwithflanding  he  was  a  very  fair  better,  no  body  would 
take  him  up.  But  upon  enquiry  I  found,  that  he  was  one  who  had  given 
a  difagreeable  vote  in  a  former  Parliament,  for  which  reafon  there  was 
not  a  man  upon  that  bowling-green  who  would  have  fo  much  correfpon- 
dence  with  him  as  to  win  his  money  of  him. 

Among  other  inftances  of  this  nature,  I  muft  not  omit  one  which  con- 
cerns myfelf.  Will  Wimble  was  the  other  day  relating  feveral  ftrange  ftories 
that  he  had  picked  up  no  body  knows  where  of  a  certain  great  man ;  and 
upon  my  flaring  at  him,  as  one  that  was  furprized  to  hear  fuch  things  in 
the  country,  which  had  never  been  fo  much  as  whifpered  in  the  town. 
Will  flopped  fhort  in  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and  after  dinner  alked 
my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  his   ear  if  he  was  fure  that  I  was  not  a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  ferious  concern  to  fee  fuch  a  fpirit  of  diffenfion  in  the 
country;  not  only  as  it  deflroys  virtue  and  common  fenfe,  and  renders 
us  in  a  manner  Barbarians  towards  one  another,  but  as  it  perpetuates  our 
aniraofities,  widens  our  breaches,  and  tranfmits  our  prefent  paffions  and 
prejudices  to  our  pofterity.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fometimes  afraid 
that  I  difcover  the  feeds  of  a  Civil  War  in  thefe  our  divifions  :  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  bewail,  as  in  their  firft  principles,  the  miferies  and  cala- 
mities of  our  children.^ 


Thurjday, 
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Quantum  eji  in  rebus  inane  ?  *  ■  Perf. 

IT  is  our  Cuftom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  Port,  to  fit 
about  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  hear  the  old  Knight  read  Dyer's  letter;  which 
he  does  with  his  fpedacles  upon  his  nofe,  and  in  an  audible  voice,  fmiling 
very  often  at  thefe  little  ftrokes  of  Satire,  which  are  fo  frequent  in  the 
writings  of  that  Author.  I  afterwards  communicate  to  the  Knight  fuch 
packets  as  I  receive  under  the  quality  of  SPECTATOR.  The  follow- 
ing letter  chancing  to  pleafe  him  more  than  ordinary,  I  fliall  publifh  it  at 
his  requefl, 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  have  diverted  the  town  almoft  a  whole  month  at  the  expence  of 
the  country  ;  it  is  now  high  time  that  you  fhould  give  the  country 
'  their  revenge.  Since  your  withdrawing  from  this  place,  the  fair  fex  are 
'  run  into  great  extravagancies.  Their  petticoats,  which  began  to  heave 
'  and  fwell  before  you  left  us,  are  now  blown  up  into  a  moft  enormous 
'  concave,  and  rife  every  day  more  and  more :  in  fhort.  Sir,  fmce  our 
'  women  know  themfelves  to  be  out  of  the  eye  of  the  SPECTATOR, 
'  they  will  be  kept  within  no  compafs.  You  praifed  them  a  little  too  foon, 
'  for  the  modefly  of  their  head-dreffes :  for  as  the  humor  of  a  fick  perfon 
'  is  often  driven  out  of  one  limb  into  another,  their  fuperfluity  of  orna- 
'  ments,  inflead  of  being  entirely  banifhed,  feems  only  fallen  from  their 
'  heads  upon  their  lower  parts.  What  they  have  loft  in  height  they  make 
'  up  in  breadth,  and  contrary  to  all  rules  of  architedure  widen  the  foun- 
'  dations  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fhorten  the  fuperftruc^ure.  Were  they, 
'  like  SpaniJJi  jennets,  to  impregnate  by  the  wind,  they  could  not  have 
'  thought  on  a  more  proper  invention.  But  as  we  do  not  yet  hear  any 
'  particular  ufe  in  this  petticoat,  or  that  it  contains  any  thing  more  than 
'  what  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  thofe  of  fcantier  make,  we  are  wonderfully 
'  at  a  lofs  about  it. 

"  The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  thefe  wide  bottoms,  that  they  are 
'  airy,  and  very  proper  for  the  feafon;  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  only  a 
'  pretence,  and  a  piece  of  art,  for  it  is  well  known  we  have  not  had  a 
'  more  moderate  fummer  thefe  many  years,   fo  that  it  is  certain  the  heat 

"  they 
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"  they  complain  of  cannot  be  in  the  weather:  befides,  I  would  fain  aflc 
"  thefe  tender-conflitutioned  Ladies,  why  they  fhould  require  more  cool- 
"  ing  than  their  mothers  before  them. 

"  I  find  feveral  fpeculative  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  our  fex  has  of 
"  late  years  been  very  faucy,  and  that  the  hoop-petticoat  is  made  ufe  of  to 
"  keep  us  at  a  diftance.  It  is  moft  certain  that  a  woman's  honor  cannot 
"  be  better  entrenched  than  after  this  manner,  in  circle  within  circle,  a- 
"  midft  fuch  a  variety  of  out-works  and  lines  of  circumvallation.  A  fe- 
"  male  who  is  thus  inverted  in  whale-bone,  is  fufficiently  fecured  againfl 
"  the  approaches  of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might  as  well  think  of  Sir 
"  George  Etheridge's  way  of  making  love  in  a  tub,  as  in  the  midft  of  fo 
"  many  hoops, 

"  Among  thefe  various  conjectures,  there  are  men  of  fuperftitious  tem- 
"  pers  who  look  upon  the  hoop-petticoat  as  a  kind  of  prodigy.  Some  will 
"  have  it  that  it  portends  the  downfal  of  the  French  King,  andobferve  that 
"  the  farthingale  appeared  in  England  a  little  before  the  ruin  of  the  SpaniJIi 
"  monarchy.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretels  battle  and  blood-fhed, 
"  and  believe  it  of  the  fame  prognoftication  as  the  tail  of  a  blazing  ftar. 
"For  my  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  lign  that  multitudes  are  coming 
"  into  the  world,  rather  than  going  out  of  it.   . 

"  The  firft  time  I  faw  a  Lady  drelTed  in  one  of  thefe  petticoats,  I  could 
"  not  forbear  blaming  her  in  my  own  thoughts  for  walking  abroad  when 
"  fhe  was  fo  near  her  time;  but  foon  recovered  myfelf  out  of  my  error,  when 
"  I  found  all  the  modifh  part  of  the  fex  as  far  gone  as  herfelf.  It  is  gene- 
"  rally  thought  fome  crafty  women  have  thus  betrayed  their  companions 
"  into  hoops,  that  they  might  make  them  acceffary  to  their  own  conceal- 
"  ments,  and  by  that  means  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  world;  as  wary  ge- 
"  nerals,s^ave  fometimes  dreffed  two  or  three  dozen  of  their  friends  in  their 
"  own  habit,  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  themfelves  any  particular 
"  attacks  from  the  enemy.  The  ftrutting  petticoat  fmooths  all  diftindions, 
"  levels  the  mother  with  the  daughter,  and  fets  maids  and  matrons,  wives 
'*  and  widows,  upon  the  fame  bottom.  In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but 
"  be  troubled  to  fee  fo  many  well-fliaped  innocent  virgins  bloated  up, 
"  and  waddling  up  and  down  like  big-bellied  women. 

"  Should  this  fafhion  get  among  the  ordinary  people,  our  public  ways 
"  would  be  fo  crowded  that  we  fhould  want  ftreet-room.  Several  congrega- 
"  tions  of  the  beft  fafhion  find  themfelves  already  very  much  ftraightned, 
"■  and  if  the  mode  encreafe,  I  wifh  it  may  not  drive  many  ordinary  women 
"  into  meetings  and  conventicles.  Should  our  fex  at  the  fame  time  take 
"  it  into  their  heads  to  wear  trunk  breeches   (as  who  knows   what  their 

"  in- 
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'  indignation  at  this  female  treatment  may  drive  them  to)   a  man  and  his 
'  wife  would  fill  a  whole  pew. 

"  You  know.  Sir,  it  is  recorded  oi  Alexander  the  Great,  that  in  his  In- 
"■  dian  expedition  he  buried  feveral  fuits  of  armor,  which  by  his  diredions 
'  were  made  much  too  big  for  any  of  his  foldiers,  in  order  to  give  pofte- 
'  rity  an  extraordinary  idea  of  him,  and  make  them  believe  he  had  com- 
'  manded  an  army  of  Giants.  I  am  perfuaded  that  if  one  of  the  prefent 
'  petticoats  happens  to  be  hung  up  in  any  repofitory  of  curiofities,  it  will 
'  lead  into  the  fame  error  the  generations  that  lie  fome  removes  from  us ; 
"■  unlefs  we  can  believe  our  pofterity  will  think  fo  difrefpe6lfully  of  their 
'  great  grand-mothers,  that  they  made  themfelves  monftrous  to  appear 
'  amiable. 

"  When  I  furvey  this  new-fafhionedi?o^orif/a  in  all  its  parts,  I  cannot  but 
'  think  of  the  old  Philofopher,  who  after  having  entered  into  an  AEgyptian 
'  Temple,  and  looked  about  for  the  Idol  of  the  place,  at  length  difcovered 
'  a  little  black  Monkey  enfhrined  in  the  midft  of  it ;  upon  which  he  could 
'  not  forbear  crying  out,  (to  the  great  fcandal  of  the  worfhippers,)  What 
'  a  magnificent  Palace  is  here  for  fuch  a  ridiculous  inhabitant! 

"  Though  you  have  taken  a  refolution,  in  one  of  your  papers,  to  avoid 
'  defcending  to  particularities  of  drefs,  I  believe  you  will  not  think  it  below 
'  you  on  fo  extraordinary  an  occafion,  to  unhoop  the  Fair  fex,  and  cure 
'  this  fafhionable  tympany  that  is  got  among  them.  I  am  apt  to  think  the 
'  petticoat  will  flirink  of  its  own  accord  at  your  firfl;  coming  to  town ;  at 
'  leaft  a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  it  contrail  itfelf,  like  the  fenfitive 
'  plant,  and  by  that  means  oblige  feveral  who  are  either  terrified  or  aflo- 
'  nifhed  at  this  portentous  novelty,  and  among  the  reft. 

Your  humble  Servant,  &c. 

N°  128.  Friday,  July  27. 

Concordia  difcors.  Luc. 

WOMEN  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay  and  joyous  than  men; 
whether  it  be  that  their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres  more 
delicate,  and  their  animal  fpirits  more  light  and  volatile;  or  whether,  as 
fome  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of  fex  in  the  very  Soul,  I  fhall 
not  pretend  to  determine.  As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is 
that  of  men.     They  fhould  each  of  them  therefore  keep  a  watch  upon  the 

particular 
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particular,  biafs  which  nature  has  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw 
too  much,  and  lead  them  out  of  the  paths  of  reafon.  This  will  certainly 
happen,  if  the  one  in  every  word  and  a6iion  affedls  the  charader  of  being 
rigid  and  fevere,  and  the  other  of  being  briflk  and  airy.  Men  Ihould  be- 
ware of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  favage  Philofophy,  women  by  a 
thoughtlefs  gallantry.  Where  thefe  precautions  are  not  obferved,  the  man 
often  degenerates  into  a  Cynic,  the  woman  into  a  Coquette  ;  the  man 
grows  fullen  and  morofe,   the  woman  impertinent  and  fantaftical. 

By  what  I  have  faid  we  may  conclude,  men  and  women  were  made  as 
counterparts  to  one  another,  that  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  the  hufband 
might  be  relieved  by  the  fprightlinefs  and  good-humor  of  the  wife.  When 
thefe  are  rightly  tempered,  care  and  chearfulnefs  go  hand  in  hand;  and 
the  family,  like  a  fhip  that  is  duly  trimmed,  wants  neither  fail  nor  ballafl. 

Natural  Hiftorians  obferve,  (for  whilft  I  am  in  the  country  I  muft  fetch 
my  allufions  from  thence)  that  only  the  male  birds  have  voices ;  that  their 
fongs  begin  a  little  before  breeding-time,  and  end  a  little  after  :  that  whilft 
the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  generally  takes  his  ftand  upon  a 
neighbouring  bough  within  her  hearing;  and  by  that  means  amufes  and 
diverts  her  with  his  fongs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  fitting. 

This  contrad  among  birds  lafts  no  longer  than  till  a  brood  of  young  ones 
arifes  from  it ;  fo  that  in  the  feathered  kind,  the  cares  and  fatigues  of 
the  married  ftate,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  lie  principally  on  the  female.  On  the 
contrary,  as  in  our  fpecies  the  man  and  the  woman  are  joined  together  for 
life,  and  the  main  burden  refts  upon  the  former.  Nature  has  given  all  the 
little  arts  of  foothing  andblandifhment  to  the  female,  that  fhe  may  chear 
and  animate  her  companion  in  a  conftant  and  affiduous  application  to  the 
making  a  provifion  for  his  family,  and  the  educating  of  their  common 
children.  This  however  is  not  to  be  taken  fo  ftridly,  as  if  the  fame  duties 
were  not  often  reciprocal,  and  incumbent  on  both  parties ;  but  only  to  fet 
forth  what  feems  to  have  been  the  general  intention  of  nature,  in  the  diffe- 
rent inclinations  and  endowments  which  arebeftowedon  the  different  fexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reafon  that  man  and  woman  were  made  with  this 
variety  of  temper,  if  we  obferve  the  condud  of  the  fair  fex,  we  find  that 
they  chufe  rather  to  affociate  themfelves  with  a  perfon  who  refembles  them 
in  that  light  and  volatile  humor  which  is  natural  to  them,  than  to  fuch  as 
are  qualified  to  moderate  and  counter-balance  it.  It  has  been  an  old  com- 
plaint, that  the  coxcomb  carries  it  with  them  before  the  man  of  fenfe. 
When  we  fee  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of  infipid  life  and  laughter, 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce  him  a  female  favorite  :  noife  and  flutter  are 
fuch  accomplifliments   as  they  cannot  withftand.      To  be  fhort,  the  paffion 
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of  an  ordinary  woman  for  a  man,  is  nothing  elfe  but  felf-love  diverted 
upon  another  object,  fhe  would  have  the  Lover  a  woman  in  every  thing 
but  the  fex.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of  fatire  on  this  part  of  woman- 
kind, than  thofe  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden. 

Our  thoughtlejs  fex  is  caught  by  outward  form 
And  empty  noife,    and  loves  itjelf  in  man. 

This  is  a  fource  of  infinite  calamities  to  the  fex,  as  it  frequently  joins 
them  to  men  who  in  their  own  thoughts  are  as  fine  creatures  as  them- 
felves;  or  if  they  chance  to  be  good-humored,  ferve  only  to  diffipate  their 
fortunes,  inflame  their  follies,   and  aggravate  their  indifcretions. 

The  fame  female  levity  is  no  lefs  fatal  to  them  after  marriage  than  be- 
fore :  -it  reprefents  to  their  imaginations  the  faithful  prudent  hufbandasan 
honeft  tra^lable  and  domeflic  animal ;  and  turns  their  thoughts  upon  the 
fine  gay  Gentleman  that  laughs,  fmgs,  and  drefles  fo  much  more  agreeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads  aftray  the  hearts  of  ordinary 
women  in  the  choice  of  their  lovers  and  the  treatment  of  their  hufbands, 
it  operates  with  the  fame  pernicious  influence  towards  their  children, 
who  are  taught  to  accomplifh  themfelves  in  all  thofe  fublime  perfe^lions 
that  appear  captivating  in  the  eye  of  their  mother.  She  admires  in  her 
Son  what  flie  loved  in  her  Gallant;  and  by  that  means  contributes  all  fhe 
can  to  perpetuate  herfelf  in  a  worthlefs  progeny. 

The  younger  Favjtina  was  a  lively  inftance  of  this  fort  of  women.  Not- 
withftanding  fhe  was  married  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of  the  greateft,  wifefl:, 
and  beft  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  fhe  thought  a  common  Gladiator  much 
the  prettier  Gentleman ;  and  had  taken  fuch  care  to  accomplifh  her  fon 
Commodus  according  to  her  own  notions  of  a  fine  man,  that  when  he  afcended 
the  Throne  of  his  father,  he  became  the  mofl  foolifh  and  abandoned  tyrant 
that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire,  fignalizing  himfelf 
in  nothing  but  the  fighting  of  prizes,  and  knocking  out  mens  brains.  As 
he  had  no  tafte  of  true  Glory,  we  fee  him  in  feveral  Medals  and  Statues 
Avhich  are  ftill  extant  of  him,  equipped  like  an  Nereides  with  a  Club  and  a 
Lion's  fkin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  Speculation  by  the  charaders  I  have  heard  of  a 
countr)f-gentleman  and  his  Lady,  who  do  not  live  many  miles  from  Sir  Roger. 
The  wife  is  an  old  Coquette,  that  is  always  hankering  after  the  diverfions 
of  the  town  ;  the  hufband  a  morofe  ruftic,  that  frowns  and  frets  at  the  name 
of  it.  The  wife  is  over-run  with  affe^lation,  the  hufband  funk  into  bru- 
tality :  the  Lady  cannot  bear  the  noife  of  the  Larks  and  Nightingales,  hates 
your  tedious  fummer-days,  and  is  fick  at  the  fight  of  fliady  woods  and  pur- 
ling 
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ling  ftreams;  the  hufband  wonders  how  any  one  can  be  pleafed  with  the 
fooleries  of  Plays  and  Operas,  and  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  elfenced 
Fops  and  tawdry  Courtiers.  The  children  are  educated  in  thefe  different 
notions  of  their  parents.  The  fons  follo^v  the  father  about  his  grounds, 
while  the  daughters  read  volumes  of  love-letters  and  romances  to  their 
Mother.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  girls  look  upon  their  fa- 
ther as  a  clown,  and  the  boys  think  their  mother  no  better  than  flie  fhould  be. 
How  different  are  the  lives  o{  Arijlus  and  Afpatia?  The  innocent  vivacity 
of  the  one  is  tempered  and  compofed  by  the  chearful  gravity  of  the  other. 
The  wife  grows  wife  by  the  difcourfes  of  the  hufband,  and  t'ne  hufband 
good-humored  by  the  converfations  of  the  wife.  Arijtus  v/ould  not  be  fo  a- 
miable  were  it  not  for  his  AJpatia,  nor  Afpatia  fo  much  to  be  efteemed  were 
it  not  for  her  Ari/lus.  Their  virtues  are  blended  in  their  children',  and 
diffufe  through  the  whole  family  a  perpetual  fpirit  of  benevolence,  com- 
placency, and  fatisfadion. 

N^  129.  Saturday:,  July  28. 

Vertentem  fefe  frujlra  fedabere  canthum, 

Cum  rota  pqfterior  curras  et  in  axe  Jecundo.  Perf. 

GREAT  mafters  in  Painting  never  care  for  drawing  people  in  the 
fafhion;  as  very  well  knowing  that  the  head-drefs,  or  perriwig,  that 
now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace  to  their  portraitures  at  prefent,  will  make 
a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  monftrous  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity.  For 
this  reafon  they  often  reprefent  an  illuftrious  perfon  in  a  Roman  habit,  or 
in  fome  other  drefs  that  never  varies.  I  could  wifh,  for  the  fake  of  my 
country  friends,  that  there  was  fuch  a  kind  of  everiq/ling  drapery  to  be  made 
ufe  of  by  all  who  live  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  town,  and  that  they  would 
agree  upon  fuch  fafhions  as  fhould  never  be  liable  to  changes  and  inno- 
vations. For  want  Oi  this  Jianding  drefs,  a  man  who  takes  a  journey  into  the 
country  is  as  much  furprized,  as  one  who  walks  in  a  gallery  of  old  family 
pidures;  and  finds  as  great  a  variety  of  garbs  and  habits  in  the  perfons 
he  converfes  with.  Did  they  keep  to  one  conftant  drefs,  they  would  fome- 
times  be  in  the  fafhion,  which  they  never  are  as  matters  are  managed  at 
prefent.  If  inftead  of  running  after  the  mode,  they  would  continue  fixed  in 
one  certain  habit,  the  mode  will  fome  time  or  other  overtake  them,    as  a 

K  2  .  clock 
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clock  that  {lands  ftill  is  fure  to  point  right  once  in  twelve  hours:  in  this 
cal'e  therefore  I  would  advife  them,  as  a  Gentleman  did  his  friend  who  was 
hunting  about  the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow%  if  you  follow  him 
you  will  never  find  him,  but  if  you  plant  yourfelf  at  the  corner  of  any  one 
ftreet,  I  11  engage  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  fee  him. 

1  have  already  touched  upon  this  fubjed,  in  a  fpeculation  which  fliews 
how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  aftray  in  following  the  town;  and  equip- 
ped in  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fancy  themfelves  in  the  height  of  the 
mode.  Since  that  fpeculation  I  have  received  a  letter  (which  I  there 
hinted  at)   ff-om  a  Gentleman  who  is  now  in  the  Weftern  Circuit. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

"  "D  E  I  N  G  a  Lawyer  of  the  Middle-Temple ,  3.  CorniJIiman  by  birth,  I  gene- 
'•'  JLI  rally  ride  the  Weftern  Circuit  for  my  health,  and  as  I  am  not  inter- 
"  rupted  with  Clients,  have  leifure  to  make  many  obfervations  that  efcape 
"  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travellers. 

"  One  of  the  moft  fafhionable  women  I  met  with  in  all  the  Circuit  was 
''  my  landlady  at  Stains,  where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a  holyday.  Her  commode 
"  was  not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petticoat  within  fome  yards  of  a  mo- 
"  difli  circumference.  In  the  fame  place  I  obferved  a  young  fellow  with  a 
"  tolerable  perriwig,  had  it  not  been  covered  with  a  hat  that  was  fliaped 
'■'•  in  the  Ramillie  cock.  As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey  I  obferved  the  petti- 
"  coat  grew  fcantier  and  fcantier,  and  about  threefcore  miles  from  London 
"■  was  fo  very  unfafhionable,  that  a  woman  might  walk  in  it  without  any 
"  manner  of  inconvenience. 

"  Not  far  from  Salijhury  I  took  notice  of  a  Juftice  of  Peace's  Lady,  who 
"  was  at  leaft  ten  years  behind  hand  in  her  drefs,  but  at  the  fame  time  as 
"■  fine  as  hands  could  make  her.  She  was  flounced  and  furbelowed  from 
"  head  to  foot;  every  ribbon  was  wrinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  gar- 
"  ments  in  curl,  fo  that  fhe  looked  like  one  of  thofe  animals  which  in  the 
"  country  we  call  a  Fricteland  hen. 

"  Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place  I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  laft 
"  year's  little  Muffs  had  by  fome  means  or  other  flraggled  into  thofe  parts, 
"  and  that  all  the  women  of  fafhionwere  cutting  their  old  Muffs  in  two,  or 
"  retrenching  them,  according  to  the  little  model  which  was  got  among 
"  them.  I  cannot  believe  the  report  they  have  there,  that  it  was  fent  down 
"  franked  by  a  Parliament-man  in  a  little  packet;  but  probably  by  next 
"  v/inter  this  fafliion  will  be  at  the  height  in  the  country,  when  it  is  quite 
"  out  at  London. 

'■'■  The  greateft  beau  at  our  next  country  Seifions  was   drefied  in  a  mofl 

mon- 
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monftrous  flaxen  perrivvig,  that  was  made  in  King  William's  R.eign.  The 
wearer  of  it  goes,  it  feems,  in  his  own  hair,  when  he  is  at  home,  and  lets 
his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a  whole  half  year,  that  he  may  put  it  on  upon 
occafion  to  meet  the  Judges  in  it. 

"  I  muft  not  here  omit  an  adventure  which  happened  to  us  in  a  country 
church  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cornwall.  As  we  were  in  the  midft  of  the 
fervice,  a  Lady  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place,  and  had  pafTed  the 
winter  at  London  with  her  hufband,  entered  the  congregation  in  a  little 
head-drefs,  and  a  hooped-petticoat,  The  people,  who  were  wonderfully 
ftartled  at  fuch  a  fight,  all  of  them  rofe  up.  Some  flared  at  the  prodigious 
bottom,  and  fome  at  the  little  top  of  this  ftrange  drefs.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  filled  the  Area  of  the  church,  and  walked  up 
to  her  pew  with  an  unfpeakable  fatisfadion,  amidfl  the  whifpers,  con- 
jectures and  aftonifhments  of  the  whole  congregation. 
"  Upon  our  Avay  from  hence  we  faw  a  young  fellow  riding  towards  us 
full  gallop,  with  a  bob-wig  and  a  black  filken  bag  tied  to  it.  He  ftopt 
fhort  at  the  coach,  to  afk.  us  how  far  the  Judges  were  behind  us.  His 
ftay  was  fo  very  fhort,  that  we  had  only  time  to  obferve  his  new  filk 
waiftcoat,  which  was  unbuttoned  in  feveral  places  to  let  us  fee  that  he 
had  a  clean  fliirt  on,  which  was  ruffled  down  to  his  middle. 
"  From  this  place,  during  our  progrefs  through  the  mofl  weflern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  we  fancied  ourfelves  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
Reign,  the  people  having  made  very  little  variations  in  their  drefs  fince 
that  time.  The  fmarteft  of  the  country  Squires  appear  ftill  in  the  Mo7i- 
mouth  cock,  and  when  they  go  a  wooing  (whether  they  have  any  poll  in 
the  militia  or  not)  they  generally  put  on  a  red  coat.  We  were  indeed 
very  much  furprized,  at  the  place  we  lay  at  laft  night,  to  meet  with  a 
Gentleman  that  had  accoutered  himfelf  in  a  night-cap  wig,  a  coat  with 
long  pockets  and  flit  fleeves,  and  a  pair  of  fhoes  with  high  fcollop  tops; 
but  we  foon  found  by  his  converfation  that  he  was  a  perfon  who  laughed 
at  the  ignorance  and  rufticity  of  the  country  people,  and  was  refolved  to 
live  and  die  in  the  mode. 

"  Sir.,  If  you  think  this  account  of  my  travels  may  be  of  any  advantage 
to  the  public,  I  will  next  year  trouble  you  with  fuch  occurrences  as  I 
fhall  meet  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  For  I  am  informed  there  are 
greater  curiofities  in  the  Northern  Circuit  than  in  the  Weftern;  and  that 
a  fafhion  makes  its  progrefs  much  flower  into  Cumberland  than  into  Corn- 
wall. I  have  heard  in  particular,  that  the  Steenkirk  arrived  but  two 
months  ago  at  Mavcajlle,  and  that  there  are  feveral  commodes  in  thofe 
parts  which  are  worth  taking  a  Journey  thither  to  fee. 

Monday, 
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N°  130.  Monday,  July  30. 

Semperque  recentes 

ConveBare  juvat pradas,  et  vivere  rapto,  Virg. 

AS  I  was  yefterday  riding  out  in  the  fields  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  we 
faw  at  a  little  diftance  from  us  a  troop  of  Gipfies.  Upon  the   firft  dif- 
covery  of  them,  my  friend  was  in  fome  doubt  whether  he  fhould  not  exert 
the  Jujtice  of  Peace  upon  fuch  a  band  of  lawlefs  vagrants :  but  not  having  his 
Clerk  with  him,  who    is  a  neceflary    counfellor  on    thefe    occafions,   and 
fearing    that  his  poultry    might   fare  the  worfe  for  it,  he  let  the  thought 
drop.   But  at  the  fame    time  gave  me  a  particular  account  of  the  mifchiefs. 
they  do  in  the  country,  in   ftealing  peoples   goods  and  fpoiling  their  fer- 
vants.     If  a  dray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  an  hedge,  ,fays  Sir  Roger,  they 
are  fure  to  have  it;   if  a  hog  lofes  his  way  in  the  fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
he  becomes  their  prey,   our  geefe  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them;   if  a  man 
profecutes  them  with  feverity,  his  hen-rooft  is  fure  to  pay  for  it:    they  ge- 
nerally  flraggle   into  thefe  parts  about  this  time  of  the  year;   and  fet   the 
heads  of  our  fervant-maids  fo  agog  for  hufbands,  that  we  do  not  expe6l  to 
have  any  bufmefs  done,  as  it  fliould  be,  whilft  they  are  in  the  country.  I  have 
an  honeft  dairy  maid  who   crofTes   their  hands  with  a  piece  of  filver  every 
fummer;  and  never  fails  being  promifed  the    handfomeft   young  fellow  in 
the  parifh  for  her  pains.     Your  friend  the  Butler  has  been  fool  enough  to 
be  feduced  by  them;   and   though  he  is   fure  to  lofe  a  knife,    a  fork,    or  a 
fpoon  every  time  his  fortune  his  told  him,    generally   fhuts  himfelf  up  in 
the  pantry  with  and  old   Gipfy  for  above  half  an   hour  once  in  a  twelve- 
month.  Sweet-hearts   are  the  things  they  live  upon,  which  they  beftow  ve- 
ry plentifully  upon  all  thofe  that  apply  themfelves  to  them.   You   fee  now 
and  then  fome  handfome  young  Jades    among  them:    the  Sluts  have  very 
often  Vv'hite  teeth  and  black  eyes. 

Sir  Roger  obferving  that  I  liftened  with  great  attention  to  his  account  of 
a  people  who  were  fo  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me,  That  if  I  would,  they 
fhould  tell  us  our  fortunes.  As  I  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  Knight's 
propofal,  we  rid  up  and  communicated  our  hands  to  them.  A  Cajjandra  of 
the  crew,  after  having  examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me.  That  I 
loved  a  pretty  maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a  good  woman's  man,  with  fome 

other 
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other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate.  My  friend  Sir 
Roger  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  expofmg  his  palm  to  two  or  three  that 
flood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  allfhapes,  and  diligently  fcanned  every 
wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it ;  when  one  of  them,  who  was  older  and 
more  fun-burnt  than  the  reft,  told  him.  That  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of 
life:  upon  which  the  Knight  cried.  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  fmiled  upon  me.  The  Gipfy  finding  he  was  not  dif- 
pleafed  in  his  heart,  told  him  after  a  further  enquiry  into  his  hand,  that 
his  true-love  was  conftant,  and  that  fliefhould  dream  of  him  to-night.  My 
old  friend  cried  Pifh,  and  bid  her  go  on.  The  Gipfy  told  that  he  was  a 
Batchelor,  but  would  not  be  fo  long ;  and  that  he  was  dearer  to  fome  body 
than  he  thought:  The  Knight  ftill  repeated,  fhe  was  an  idle  baggage,  and 
bid  her  go  on.  Ah  Mafter,  fays  the  Gipfy,  that  roguifh  leer  of  yours 
makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ake  ;   you  han't  that  fimper  about  the  mouth 

for  nothing The  uncouth  gibberifli  with  which  all  this  was  uttered  like 

the  darknefs  of  an  Oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive  to  it.  To  be  fhort, 
the  Knight  left  the  money  with  her  that  he  had  croffed  her  hand  with,  and 
got  up  again  on  his  horfe. 

As  we  were  riding  away.  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he  knew  feveral  fen- 
fible  people  who  believed  thefe  Gipfies  now  and  then  foretold  very  ftrange 
things ;  and  for  half  an  hour  together  appeared  more  jocund  than  ordinary. 
In  the  height  of  this  good  humor,  meeting  a  common  beggar  upon  the 
road  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went  to  relieve  him  he  found  his  pocket 
was  picked :  that  being  a  kind  of  Palmiftry  at  which  this  race  of  vermin 
are  very  dexterous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  Reader  with  hiftorical  Remarks  on  this  idle 
profligate  people,  who  infeft  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  live  in  the 
midft  of  Governments  in  a  kind  of  Common-wealth  by  themfelves.  But 
inftead  of  entering  into  obfervations  of  this  nature,  I  fhall  fill  the  remain- 
ing part  of  my  paper  with  a  ftory  which  is  ftill  frefli  in  Holland,  and  was 
printed  in  one  of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty  years  ago.  "  As  the 
"  Trekjchuyt,  or  Hackney-boat,  which  carries  paffengers  from  Leiden  to  Am- 
"■  Jierdam,  was  putting  off,  a  boy  running  along  the  fide  of  the  canal,  de- 
'■'■  fired  to  be  taken  in;  which  the  mafter  of  the  boat  refufed,  becaufe  the 
"  lad  had  not  quite  money  enough  to  pay  the  ufual  fare.  An  eminent 
"  Merchant  being  pleafed  with  the  looks  of  the  boy,  and  fecretly  touched 
"  with  compaffion  towards  him,  paid  the  money  for  him,  and  ordered  him 
"  to  be  taken  on  board.  Upon  talking  with  him  afterwards,  he  found  that 
"  he  could  fpeak  readily  in  three  or  four  languages,  and  learned  upon 
"  further  examination  that  he  had  been  ftolen  away  when  he  was  a  child 

"  by 
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"by  a  Gipfy,  and  had  rambled  ever  fince  with  a  gang  of  thofe  ftrollers 
"  up  and  down  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  It  happened  that  the  Merchant, 
"  whofe  heart  feems  to  have  inclined  towards  the  boy  by  a  fecret  kind  of 
'■'■  Inflin^l,  had  himfelf  loft  a  child  fome  years  before.  The  parents,  after 
"  a  long  fearch  for  him,  gave  him  for  drowned  in  one  of  the  canals  with 
"  which  that  country  abounds  ;  and  the  Mother  was  fo  aflflided  at  the  lofs 
'■'■  of  a  fine  boy,  who  was  her  only  fon,  that  flie  died  for  grief  of  it.  Upon 
"  laying  together  all  particulars,  and  examining  the  feveral  moles  and 
"•  marks  by  which  the  mother  ufed  to  defcribe  the  child  when  he  was  firft 
"  miffing,  the  boy  proved  to  be  the  fon  of  the  Merchant,  whofe  heart  had 
'■'■  fo  unaccountably  melted  at  the  fight  of  him.  The  lad  was  very  well 
"  pleafed  to  find  a  father  who  was  fo  rich,  and  likely  to  leave  him  a  good 
"  eftate;  the  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  fee  a 
"  fon  return  to  him,  whom  he  had  given  for  loft,  with  fuch  a  ftrength  of 
''  Conftitution,  fharpnefs  of  Underftanding,  and  fkill  inLanguages."  Here 
the  printed  ftory  leaves  off;  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to  reports,  our  linguift 
having  received  fuch  extraordinary  rudiments  towards  a  good  education, 
was  afterwards  trained  up  in  every  thing  that  becomes  a  Gentleman  ; 
wearing  off  by  little  and  little  all  the  vicious  habits  and  pra(51ices  that  he 
had  been  ufed  to  in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrinations :  nay,  it  is  faid,  that 
he  has  fince  been  employed  in  foreign  Courts  upon  national  bufinefs,  with 
great  reputation  to  himfelf,  and  honor  to  thofe  who  fent  him,  and  that  he 
has  vifited  feveral  countries  as  a  public  Minifter,  in  which  he  formerly 
wandered  as  a  Gipfy. 

N°  131.  Tuejday,  July  ^i, 

Ipjce  rurjum  concedite  fylvcs.  Virg. 

T  is  ufual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  fports  to  preferve  the  game  in 
his  own  grounds,  and  divert  himfelf  upon  thofe  that  belong  to  his  neigh- 
bour. My  friend  Sir  Rogei'  generally  goes  two  or  three  miles  from  his  houfe, 
and  afets  into  the  frontiers  of  his  eftate,  before  he  beats  about  in  fearch  of  a 
Hare  or  Partridge,  on  purpofe  to  fpare  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always 
fure  of  finding  diverfion  when  the  worft  comes  to  the  worft.  By  this  means 
the  breed  about  his  houfe  has  time  to  encreafe  and  multiply,  befides  that 
the  fport  is  the  more  agreeable  where  the  game  is  harder  to  come  at,  and 
where  it  does  not  lie  fo  thick  as  to  produce  any  perplexity  or  confufion  in 

the 
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the  purfuit.  For  thefe  reafons  the  country  Gentleman,  like  the  Fox,  fel- 
dom  preys  near  his  own  home. 

In  the  fame  manner  I  have  made  a  month's  excurfion  out  of  the  town, 
which  is  the  great  field  of  game  for  fportfmen  of  my  fpecies,  to  try  my 
fortune  in  the  country,  where  I  have  flarted  feveral  fubjeds,  and  hunted 
them  down  with  fome  pleafure  to  myfelf,  and  I  hope  to  others.  1  am 
here  forced  to  ufe  a  great  deal  of  diligence  before  I  can  fpring  any  thing 
to  my  mind,  whereas  in  town,  whilft  I  am  following  one  chara^ler,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  I  am  croffed  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  fuch  a 
variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  fexes,  that  they  foil  the  fcent  of  one  anor 
ther,  and  puzzle  the  chace.  My  greateft  difficulty  in  the  country  i^  to 
find  fport,  and  in  town  to  chufe  it.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  given  a 
whole  month's  reft  to  the  Cities  of  London  and  Weftminjter ,  I  promife  myfelf 
abundance  of  new  game  upon  my  return  thither. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the  country,  fmce  I  find  the  whole 
neighbourhood  begin  to  grow  very  inquifitive  after  my  name  and  characler: 
my  love  of  folitude,  taciturnity,  and  particular  way  of  life,  having  raifed 
a  great  curiofity  in  all  thefe  parts. 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are  various  ;  fome  look  upon 
me  as  very  proud,  fome  as  very  modeft,  and  fome  as  very  melancholy. 
Will  Wimble^  as  my  friend  the  Butler  tells  me,  obferving  me  very  much  alone, 
and  extremely  filent  when  I  am  in  company,  is  afraid  I  have  killed  a  man. 
The  country  people  feem  to  fufped  me  for  a  Conjurer ;  and  fome  of  them 
hearing  of  the  vifit  which  I  made  to  Moll  White,  will  needs  have  it  that  Sir 
Roger  has  brought  down  a  Cunning-man  with  him,  to  cure  the  old  woman, 
and  free  the  country  from  her  charms.  So  that  the  chara61er  which  I  go 
under  in  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  what  they  here  call  a  wliite  witch. 

A  Juftice  of  Peace,  who  lives  about  five  miles  off,  and  is  not  of  Sir  Roger's 
party,  has  it  feems  faid  twice  or  thrice  at  his  table,  that  hewiflies  Sir  Roger 
does  not  harbor  a  Jefuit  in  his  houfe,  and  that  he  thinks  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  country  would  do  very  well  to  make  me  give  fome  account  of  myfelf. 

On  the  other  fide,  fome  of  Sir  Roger's  friends  are  afraid  the  old  Knight 
is  impofed  upon  by  a  defigning  fellow,  and  as  they  have  heard  he  con- 
verfes  very  promifcuoufly  when  he  is  in  town,  do  not  know  but  he  has 
brought  down  with  him  fome  difcarded  Whig,  that  is  fallen,  and  fays 
nothing,   becaufe  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here  entertained  of  me,  fo  that 
I  pafs  among  fome  for  a  difaffe6led  perfon,  and  among  others  for  a  Popifh 
Prieft;  among  fome  for  a  wizard,  and  among  others  for  a  murderer;  and 
all  this  for  no  other  reafon,   that  I  can  imagine,   but  becaufe  I  do  not  hoot 

VOL.    III.  L  and 
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and  hollow  and  make  a  noife.  It  is  true,  my  friend  Sir  Roger  tells  them 
that  it  is  my  way,  and  that  I  am  only  a  Philofopher ;  but  this  will  not  fatisfy 
them.  They  think  there  is  more  in  me  than  he  difcovers,  and  that  I  do 
not  hold  my  tongue  for  nothing. 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons  I  (hall  fet  out  for  London  to-morrow,  having 
found  by  experience  that  the  country  is  not  a  place  for  a  perfon  of  my 
temper,  who  does  not  love  jollity,  and  what  they  call  good-neighbourhood. 
A  man  that  is  out  of  humor  when  an  unexpeded  gueft  breaks  in  upon  him, 
and  does  not  care  for  facrificing  an  afternoon  to  every  chance-comer;  that 
will  be  the  mafler  of  his  own  time,  and  the  purfuer  of  his  ov^n  inclinations, 
makes  but  a  very  unfociable  figure  in  this  kind  of  life.  I  fhall  therefore 
retire  into  the  town,  if  I  may  make  ufe  of  that  phrafe,  and  get  into  the 
crowd  again  as  fall  as  I  can,  in  order  to  be  alone.  I  can  there  raife  what 
Speculations  I  pleafe  upon  others,  without  being  obferved  myfelf,  and  at 
the  fame  time  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  company  with  all  the  privileges 
of  folitude.  In  the  mean  while,  to  finifh  the  month,  and  conclude  thefe 
my  rural  Speculations,  I  fnall  here  infert  a  letter  from  my  friend  Will 
Honeycomb,  who  has  not  lived  a  month  for  thefe  forty  years  out  of  the 
fmoke  of  London,   and  rallies  me  after  his  way  upon  my  country  hfe. 

Dear  SPEC. 

ISuppofe  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of  daifies,  or  fmelling  to  a 
lock  of  hay,  or  paffing  away  thy  time  in  fome  innocent  country  di- 
"  verfion  of  the  like  nature.  I  have  however  orders  from  the  Club  to 
''  fummon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us  curfedly  afraid  thou  wilt  not 
"  be  able  to  relifli  our  company  after  thy  converfations  with  Moll  White 
"  and  Will  Wimble.  Pr'ythee  don't  fend  us  up  any  more  flories  of  a  cock 
"  and  a  bull,  nor  frighten  the  town  with  fpirits  and  witches.  Thy  Spe- 
"  culations  begin  to  fmell  confoundedly  of  woods  and  meadows.  If  thou 
"■  doft  not  come  up  quickly,  we  fhall  conclude  thou  art  in  love  with  one 
"•  of  Sir  Rogers  dairy  maids.  Service  to  Knight.  Sir  Andrew  is  grown 
"  the  cock  of  the  Club  fince  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does  not  return  quickly, 
"'•  will  make  every  mother's  fon  of  us  common-wealths  men. 

Dear  SPEC,   thine  eternally, 

WILL.    HONEYCOMB. 


Saturday, 
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N°  135.  Saturday  J  Auguji  4. 

Ejl  hrevitate  opus,  ut  cur  rat  Jenteniia Hor. 

I  Have  fomewhere  read  of  an  eminent  perfon  who  ufecl  in  his  private  of- 
fices of  devotion  to  give  thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  was  born  a  French- 
man: for  my  own  part  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  bleffing  that  I  was  born 
Tin  Englijhman.  Among  many  other  reafons,  I  think  myfelf  very  happy  in 
my  country,  as  the  language  of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  a  man  who  is 
fparing  of  his  words,  and  an  enemy  to  loquacity. 

As  I  have  frequently  refleded  on  my  good  fortune  in  this  particular,  I 
fliall  communicate  to  the  public  my  Speculations  upon  the  Englijli  tongue, 
not  doubting  but  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  my  curious  Readers. 

The  Englijli  delight  in  filence  more  than  any  other  European  nation,  if 
the  remarks  which  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are  true.  Our  difcourfe 
is  not  kept  up  in  converfation,  but  falls  into  more  paufes  and  intervals 
than  in  our  neighbouring  countries:  as  it  is  obferved  that  the  matter  of 
our  writings  is  thrown  much  clofer  together,  and  lies  in  a  narrower  com- 
pafs  than  is  ufual  in  the  works  of  foreign  authors:  for  to  favor  our  natu- 
ral taciturnity,  when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  do  it  in 
the  fhorteft  way  we  are  able,  and  give  as  quick  a  birth  to  our  conceptions 
as  pofllble. 

This  humor  fhews  itfelf  in  feveral  remarks  that  we  may  make  upon  the 
Englijli  language.  As  firft  of  all  by  its  abounding  in  monofyllables,  ^vhich 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  delivering  our  thoughts  in  few  founds.  This 
indeed  takes  off  from  the  elegance  of  our  tongue,  but  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
prelTes  our  ideas  in  the  readiefl  manner,  and  confequcntly  anfwers  the 
firft  defign  of  fpeech  better  than  the  multitude  of  fyllables,  which  make 
the  words  of  other  languages  more  tuneable  and  fonorous.  The  founds  of 
our  Englijli  v/ords  are  commonly  like  thofe  of  firing  mufic,  fhort  and  tran- 
fient,  which  rife  and  perifli  upon  a  fmgle  touch;  thofe  of  other  languages 
are  like  the  notes  of  wind  inftruments,  fweet  and  fweliing,  and  lengthen- 
ed out  into  variety  of  modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  obferve,  that  Avhere  the  words  are  not  mono- 
fyllables,  v/e  often  make  them  fo,  as  much   as  lies  in  our  povvcr,  by  our 

L  2  ^  ra- 
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rapidity  of  pronunciation;  as  it  generally  happens  in  moil  of  our  long 
words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  where  we  contrail  the  length  of 
the  fyllables  that  gives  them  a  grave  andfolemn  air  in  their  own  language, 
to  make  them  more  proper  for  difpatch,  and  more  conformable  to  the 
jyenius  of  our  tongue.  This  we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as  Liberty, 
Conjpiracy,  Theatre,  Orator,  &c. 

The  fame  natural  averfion  to  loquacity  has  of  late  years  made  a  very 
confiderable  alteration  in  our  language,  by  clofuig  in  one  fyllable  the  ter- 
mination of  our  praeterperfefi  tenfe,  as  in  the  words,  drowii'd,  walk'd,  ar- 
rivd,  for  drowned,  walked,  arrived,  which  has  very  much  disfigured  the  tongue, 
and  turned  a  tenth  part  of  our  fmoothell  words  into  fo  many  clufters  of 
confonants.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the  want  of  vowels  in 
our  language  has  been  the  general  complaint  of  our  politeft  Authors,  who 
neverthelefs  are  the  men  that  have  made  thefe  retrenchments,  and  confe- 
quently  very  much  increafed  our  former  fcarcity. 

This  refle61ion  on  the  words  that  end  in  ed,  1  have  heard  in  converfation 
from  one  of  the  greatelt  genius's  this  age  has  produced.  I  think  we  may 
add  to  the  foregoing  obfervation,  the  change  which  has  happened  in  our 
language,  by  the  abbreviation  of  feveral  words  that  are  terminated  in  eth, 
by  fubftituting  an  s  in  the  room  of  the  lad  fyllable,  as  in  drowns,  walks,  ar- 
rives, and  innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the  pronunciation  of  our 
fore-fathers  were  drowneth,  loalkcth,  arriveth.  This  has  wonderfully  multipli- 
ed a  letter  vv^hich  was  before  too  frequent  in  the  Englijli  tongue,  and  added 
to  that  hijjingin  our  language,  which  is  taken  fo  much  notice  of  by  foreign- 
ers; but  at  the  fame  time  humors  our  taciturnity,  and  eafes  us  of  many 
fuperfluous  fyllables. 

I  might  here  obferve,  that  the  fame  fmgle  letter  on  many  occafions  does 
the  office  of  a  whole  word,  and  reprefents  the  7/«and  Her  of  our  fore-fa- 
thers. There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ear  of  a  foreigner,  which  is  the  belt  judge 
in  this  cafe,  would  very  much  difapprove  of  fuch  innovations,  which  in- 
deed we  do  ourfelves  in  fome  meafure,  by  retaining  the  old  termination  in 
writing,  and  in  all  the  folemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  inftances  I  have  given  we  have  epitomized  many  of  our  par- 
ticular words  to  the  detriment  of  our  tongue,  fo  on  other  occafions  we 
have  drawn  two  words  into  one,  which  has  likewife  very  much  untuned 
our  language,  and  clogged  it  with  confonants,  as  mayn't,  cant,JI\an't,  wo'rit, 
and  the  like,  for  may  not,  can  not,Jhall  not,  luill  not.  Sec. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humor  of  fpeaking  no  more  than  we  needs  mull,  which 
has  fo  miferably  curtailed  fome  of  our  words,  that  in  familiar  writings  and 
converfations  they  often  lofe  all  but  their  firft  fyllables,  as  in  mob.  rep.  pos. 

incog. 
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incog,  and  the  like;  and  as  all  ridiculous  words  make  their  firll  entry  into 
a  language  lay  familiar  phrafes,  I  dare  not  anfvver  for  thefe  that  they  will 
not  in  time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our  tongue.  We  fee  fome  of  our 
Poets  have  been  fo  indifcreet  as  loimitTnieHudibraJs's  doggrel  expreffions  in 
their  ferious  compofitions,  by  throwing  out  the  figns  of  our  fubftantives, 
which  are  effential  to  the  Eiiglijli  language.  Nay,  this  humor  of  fliortning 
our  language  had  once  run  fo  far,  that  fome  of  our  celebrated  Authors,  a- 
mong  whom  we  may  reckon  Sir  Roger  LEjlrange  in  particular,  began  to 
prune  their  words  of  all  fuperfluous  letters,  as  they  termed  them,  in  order 
to  adjuft  the  fpelling  to  the  pronunciation;  which  would  have  confound- 
ed all  our  etymologies,  and  have  quite  deftroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewife  obferve,  that  our  proper  names,  when  familia- 
rized in  EngUp,  generally  dwindle  to  monofyllables,  whereas  in  other  mo- 
dern languages,  they  receive  a  fofter  turn  on  this  occafion,  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  fyllable-.  jYick  in  Italian  is  Nicolini,  Jack  in  French  Janot;  and  fo 
of  the  reft. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  which  is  a  great  inftance  of 
our  frugality  in  words,  and  that  is  the  fuppreffingof  feveral  particles  which 
muft  be  produced  in  other  tongues  to  make  a  fentence  intelligible:  this  of- 
ten perplexes  the  beft  writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives  whom,  which,  or 
they,  at  their  mercy  whether  they  may  have  admiffion  or  not;  and  will  ne- 
ver be  decided  till  we  have  fomething  like  an  Academy,  that  by  the  beft 
authorities  and  rules  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  languages,  fhall  fettle  all 
controverfies  between  grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  only  confidered  our  language  as  it  fhews  the  genius  and  natural 
temper  o{  EngliJJi,  which  is  modeft,  thoughtful  and  fmcere,  and  which  per- 
haps may  recommend  the  people,  though  it  has  fpoiled  the  tongue.  We 
might  perhaps  carry  the  fame  thought  into  other  languages,  and  deduce  a 
gieat  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to  them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who 
fpeak  them.  It  is  certain  the  light  talkative  humor  of  the  French,  has  not 
a  little  infe^led  their  tongue,  which  might  be  fhewn  by  many  inftances : 
as  the  genius  of  the  Italians,  who  are  fo  much  addided  to  mufic  and  cere- 
mony, has  moulded  all  their  words  and  phrafes  to  thofe  particular  ufes. 
The  ftatelinefs  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniard  fhews  itfelf  to  perfe^lion  in 
the  folemnity  of  their  language ;  and  the  blunt  honeft  humor  of  xh^Germans 
founds  better  in  the  roughnefs  of  the  High  Dutch,  than  it  would  in  a  po- 
liter tongue. 


Saturday, 
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N°  159.  Saturday,  September  i. 

-Omnem  quce  nunc  ohducta  hienti  Virg. 


Mortales  hebetat  vijus  tibi,  et  hiimida  circum 
Caligat,  nubem  eripiam 

WHEN  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  picked  up  feveral  oriental  Manufcripts, 
which  I  have  flill  by  me.  Among  others  I  met  with  one  entitled 
The  Vifions  of  Mirzah,  which  I  have  read  over  with  great  pleafure.  I  intend 
to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have  no  other  entertainment  for  them ;  and 
fhall  begin  with  the  lirfl  Vifion,  which  I  have  tranflated  word  for  word  as 
follows. 

"  /'^N  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  according  to  the  cuftom  of  my 
"  V^  fore-fathers  I  always  keep  holy,  after  having  wafhedmyfelf,  and  of- 
"•  fered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I  afcended  the  high  hills  o(  Bagdat,  in 
*'  order  to  pafs  the  reft  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was 
"  here  airing  myfelf  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound 
*'  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life;  and  paffing  from  one  thought 
"  to  another.  Surely,  faid  I,  man  is  but  a  fhadow  and  life  a  dream.  Whilft 
"  I  was  thus  mufnig,  I  caft  my  eyes  towards  the  fummit  of  a  rock  that  was 
"  not  far  from  me,  where  Idifcovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  fhephercl,  with 
"  a  mufical  inftrument  in  his  hand.  As  Hooked  upon  him  he  applied  it  to 
"  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The  found  of  it  was  exceeding 
■■'  fweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpreffibly  melo- 
"  dious,  and  altogether  different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard.  They  put 
"  me  in  mind  of  thofe  heavenly  airs  thatareplayed  to  the  departed  fouls  of 
"  good  men  upon  their  firft  arrival  in  paradife,  to  v/ear  out  the  impreffions 
''  of  their  laft  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleafures  of  that  happy 
"  place.      My  heart  melted  away  in  fecret  raptures. 

"  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the  haunt  of  a  Ge- 
"  nius;  and  that  feveral  had  been  entertained  with  mufic  who  had  paffed 
'■'■  by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  mufician  had  before  made himfelf  vifible. 
"  When  he  had  raifed  my  thoughts,  by  thofe  iranfporting  airs  which  he 
"  played,  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  his  converfation,  as  I  looked  upon  him 
"  like  one  aftoniflied,   he  beckoned  to    me,     and   by    the   waving    of  his 

hand 
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,,  hand  direded  mc  to  approach  the  place  where  he  fat.  I  drew  near 
"  with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  fuperior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart 
"  wasintirely  fubdued  by  the  captivating  ftrains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at 
"  his  feet  and  wept.  The  Genius  fmiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  com- 
"  paffion  and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at 
"  once  difpelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  with  which  I  approached 
"  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
"  Mirzah,  faid  he,    I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  foliloquies,    follow  me. 

"  He  then  led  me  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  placing  me 
"  on  the  top  of  it,  Call  thy  eyes  eailward,  faid  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
"  feeft.  I  fee,  faid  I,  a  huge  valley  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling 
"  through  it.  The  valley  that  thou  feefl,  faid  he,  is  the  vale  of  mifery, 
"  and  the  tideof  waterthat  thou  feeft,  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  Eternity. 
"  What  is  the  reafon,  faid  I,  that  the  tide  I  fee  rifes  out  of  a  thick  mift 
"  at  one  end,  and  again  lofes  itfelf  in  a  thick  mift  at  the  other?  What 
"  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  that  portion  of  Eternity  which  is  called  Time, 
"  meafured  out  by  the  Sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
"  to  its  confummation.  Examine  now,  faid  he,  this  fea  that  is  thus 
"  bounded  with  darknefs  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  difcovereft 
"  in  it.  I  fee  a  bridge,  faid  I,  ftanding  in  the  midft  of  the  tide.  The 
"  bridge  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  human  life;  conftder  it  attentively.  Upon 
"  a  more  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  confifted  of  threefcore  and 
"  ten  entire  arches,  with  feveral  broken  arches,  which  added  to  thofe  that 
"■  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  an  hundred.  As  I  was  count- 
"  ing  the  arches,  the  Genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  confifted  at  firft  of  a 
"  thoufand  arches;  but  that  a  great  flood  fwept  away  the  reft,  and  left 
"  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  nov,'  beheld  it.  But  tell  me  fur- 
"  ther,  faid  he,  what  thou  difcovereft  on  it.  I  fee  multitudes  of  people 
"  palling  over  it,  faid  I,  and  a  black  cloud  hangingon  each  end  of  it.  As 
"  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  faw  feveral  of  the  paff^engers  dropping  through 
"  the  bridge,  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it;  and  upon  fur- 
"  ther  examination,  perceived  there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay 
"  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  paftengers  no  fooner  trod  upon,  but 
"  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide,  andimm.ediately  difappeared.  Thefe 
"  hidden  pit-falls  were  fet  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  fo  that 
"  throngs  of  people  no  fooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them 
"  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
"  and  lay  clofer.  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

■■'  There  were  indeed   fome  perfons,   but  their  number  was  very  fmall, 
"  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling   march  on  the   broken  arches,    but 
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■•'  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  fpent  with  fo  long 
■■'  a  walk. 

"  I  paffed  fome  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  flru6lure, 
'  and  the  great  variety  of  obje^ls  which  it  prefented.  My  heart  was  filled 
'  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  fee  feveral  dropping  unexpe61:edly  in  themidft 
■•  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that  flood  by  them  to 
'  lave  themfelves.  Some  were  looking  up  tov/ard  the  Heavens  in  a 
'  thoughtful  poflure,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  Speculation  Humbled  and  fell 
'  out  of  fight.  Multitudes  were  very  bufy  in  the  purfuit  of  bubbles  that 
'  glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them,  but  often  when  they 
'  thought  themfelves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed  and 
'  down  they  funk.  In  this  confufion  of  obje-cfls,  I  obferved  fome  Vv'ith 
'  Scymetars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  Urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro 
'  upon  the  bridge,  thrufting  feveral  perfons  on  trap-doors  which  did  not 
'  feem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have  efcaped,  had  they 
'  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

"  The  Genius  feeing  me  indulge  myfelf  in  this  melancholy  profpecS, 
■  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it :  take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge, 
'  faid  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  feeft  any  thing  thou  doft  not  comprehend. 
■•  Upon  looking  up.  What  mean,  faid  I,  thofe  great  flights  of  birds  that 
'  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  fettling  upon  it  from 
'  time  to  time?  I  fee  vultures,  harpeys,  ravens,  cormorants;  and  among 
'  many  other  feathered  creatures  feveral  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in 
'  great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches.  Thefe,  faid  the  Genius,  are 
'  envy^  avarice,  fuperftition,  defpair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  paffions 
'  that  infefi  human  life. 

"  I  here  fetched  adeepfigh;  Alas,  faid  I,  man  was  made  in  vain!  How 
'  is  he  given  away  to  mifery  and  mortality!  tortured  in  life,  and  fwallowed 
'  up  in  death  !  The  Genius  being  moved  with  compalFion  towards  me,  bid 
'  me  quit  fo  uncomfortable  a  profpe6i.  Look  no  more,  faid  he,  on  man 
'  in  the  firfl;  flage  of  his  exiftence,  in  his  fetting  out  for  Eternity  ;  but  cafl 
'  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mift  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  feveral  gene- 
'  rations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.  I  direded  my  fight  as  I  was  ordered, 
'  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  Genius  ftrengthened  it  with  a  fupernatural 
'  force,  or  difilpated  part  of  the  mill  that  was  before  too  thick  for  the  eye 
'  to  penetrate)  I  faw  the  valley  opening  at  the  further  end,  and  fpreading 
'  forth  into  an  immenfe  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  Adamant  running 
'  through  the  midft  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
'  clouds  ftill  refted  on  one  half  of  it,  infomuch  that  I  could  difcover  no- 
'  thing  in  it :   but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vaft  ocean  planted  with 
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"  innumerable  iflands,    that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  in- 
"■  terwoven  with  a  thoufand  little    (hining   feas  that  ran  among  them.      I 
"•  could    fee  perfons  dreffed  in  glorious   habits   with    garlands  upon  their 
"  heads,   pafling  among  the  trees,   lying  down  by   the  fides  of  fountains, 
"  or  refting  on   beds  of  flowers ;   and  could  hear  a  confufed  harmony  of 
"  fmging  birds,    falling  waters,   human  voices,    and   mufical    inftruments. 
"  Gladnefs  grew    in  me  upon  the  difcovery  of   fo  delightful  a  fcene.      I 
"■  wifhed  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,    that  I  might  fly  away  to  thofe  happy 
"  feats;   but  the  Genius    told  me  there  was   no  paffage  to    them,   except 
"•  through  the  gates  of  Death  that  I   faw  opening  every  moment  upon  the 
"  bridge.      The  Iflands,   faid  he,    that  lie  fo  frefli  and  green  before  thee, 
"  and  with  which  the  whole  face   of  the  ocean  appears   fpotted  as  far  as 
"•  thou  canft  fee,   are  more  in  number   than  the    fands  on  the  fea-fliore; 
"  there  are  myriads  of  Iflands  behind  thofe  which  thou  here  difcovereft, 
''  reaching  further  than  thine  eye  or   even    thine  imagination  can  extend 
"  itfelf.      Thefe  are  the  manfions  of  good  men  after  death,  who  according 
"  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,   are  diftributed 
"  among  thefe   feveral  Iflands,   which  abound  with    pleafures  of  different 
"  kinds  and  degrees,   fuitable  to  the  relifhes  and  perfedions  of  thofe  who 
"  are  fettled  in  them;   every  Ifland  is    a  paradife   accommodated    to   its 
"  refpetJlive    inhabitants.     Are  not   thefe,    O  Mirzah,    habitations   worth 
"  contending  for?   Does  life  appear  miferable,   that  gives  thee  opportuni- 
"  ties  of  earning  fuch  a  reward  ?   Is  death  to  be  feared,   that  will  convey 
"  thee  to  fo  happy  an  exiftence  ?  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,   who 
"  has  fuch  an  Eternity  referved  for  him.      I  gazed  with  inexpreflible  plea- 
■•'  fure  on  thefe  happy  Iflands,     At  length  faid  I,   fhew  me  now,  I  befeech 
"•  thee,   the  fecrets   that  lie  hid  under  thofe  dark  clouds  which  cover  the 
"  ocean  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rock  of  Adamant.     The  Genius  making 
"  me  no  anfwer,    I  turned  about  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  him  a  fecond  time, 
'■'•  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me ;   I  then  turned  again  to  the  vifion  which 
"  I  had  been  fo    long  contemplating,   but  inftead  of  the  rolling  tide^   the 
"•  arched  bridge,   and  the  happy  Iflands,   I  faw  nothing  but  the  long  hol- 
"  low  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  flieep,   and  camels,  grazing  upon  the 
'"  fides  of  it. 

The  end  of  the  firji  vifion  of  Mirzah,  » 
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N°  i6o.  Monday^  September  3. 
Cui  mens  divinior,  atqite  os 


Magfia  fonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem.  Hor. 

THERE  is  no  chara(5ler  more  frequently  given  to  a  writer,  than  that 
of  being  a  Genius.  I  have  heard  many  a  little  fonneteer  called  a 
Jme  Genius.  There  is  not  an  heroic  fcribler  in  the  nation,  that  has  not 
his  admirers  who  think  him  a  great  Genius ;  and  as  for  your  fmatterers  in 
Tragedy,  there  is  fcarce  a  man  among  them  who  is  not  cried  up  by  one 
or  other  for  a  prodigious  Genius. 

My  defign  in  this  paper  is  to  confider  what  is  properly  a  great  Genius, 
and  to  throw  fome  thoughts  together  on  fo  uncommon  a  fubjeft. 

Among  great  Genius's,  thofe  few  draw  the  admiration  of  all  the  world 
upon  them,  and  (land  up  as  the  prodigies  of  mankind,  who  by  the  mere 
flrength  of  natural  parts  and  without  any  affiftance  of  art  or  learning, 
have  produced  works  that  were  the  delight  of  their  own  times,  and  the 
wonder  of  poflerity.  There  appears  fomething  nobly  wild  and  extrava- 
gant in  thefe  great  natural  Genius's,  that  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  turn  and  polifhing  of  what  the  French  call  a  Bel  EJprit,  by  which 
they  would  exprefs  a  Genius  refined  by  converfation,  refie6lion,  and  the 
reading  of  the  moft  polite  Authors.  The  greatell  Genius  which  runs 
through  the  arts  and  fciences,  takes  a  kind  of  tindure  from  them,  and  falls 
unavoidably  into  imitation. 

Many  of  thefe  great  natural  Genius's  that  were  neverdifciplined  and  broken 
by  rules  of  art,  are  to  be  found  among  the  ancients,  and  in  particular  among 
thofe  of  the  more  eaftern  parts  of  the  world.  Homer  has  innumerable  flights 
that  Virgil  was  not  able  to  reach,  and  in  the  Old  Teftament  we  find  feveral 
paffages  more  elevated  and  fublime  than  any  in  Homer.  At  the  fame  time 
that  we  allow  a  greater  and  more  daring  Genius  to  the  ancients,  we  muft 
own  that  the  greateft  of  them  very  much  failed  in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they 
were  much  above,  the  nicety  and  corrednefs  of  the  moderns.  In  their 
fimilitudes  and  allufions,  provided  there  was  a  likenefs,  they  did  not  much 
trouble  themfelves  about  the  decency  of  the  comparifon  :  thus  Solomon  re- 
fembles  the  nofe  of  his  beloved  to  the  tower  oi^ Lebanon  which  looketh  toward 
Damajcus;  as   the   coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night,    is  a  fimilitude  of  the 
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fame  kind  in  the  New  Teftament.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  make  colledions 
of  this  nature:  Homer  illuflrates  one  of  his  heroes  encompaffed  with  the 
enemy,  by  an  afs  in  a  field  of  corn  that  has  his  fides  belabored  by  all  the 
boys  of  the  village  without  ftirring  a  foot  for  it;  and  another  of  them  tof- 
fing  to  and  fro  in  his  bed  and  burning  with  refentment,  to  a  piece  of  flefh 
broiled  on  the  coals.  This  particular  failure  in  the  ancients,  opens  a  large 
field  of  raillery  to  the  little  wits,  who  can  laugh  at  an  indecency^-  but  not 
relifh  the  fublime  in  thefe  forts  of  writings.  The  prefent  Emperor  oS.  Perjia, 
conformable  to  this  eaftern  way  of  thinking,  amidfl  a  great  many  pompous 
titles  denominates  himfelf  the  Sun  of  glory  and  the  Nutmeg  of  delight.  In 
fhort,  to  cut  off  all  cavilling  againft  the  ancients,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  the  warmer  climates,  who  had  moft  heat  and  life  in  their  imaginations, 
we  are  to  confider  that  the  rule  of  obferving  what  the  French  call  the  Bi- 
enfeance  in  an  allufion,  has  been  found  out  of  latter  years,  and  in  the  cold- 
er regions  of  the  world ;  where  we  would  make  fome  amends  for  our  want 
of  force  and  fpirit,  by  a  fcrupulous  nicety  and  exadnefs  in  our  compofi- 
tions.  Our  countryman  Shake/pear  was  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  firfl 
kind  of  great  Genius's. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  obferving  that  Pindar  was  a  great  Ge- 
nius of  the  firft  Clafs,  who  was  hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire  and  impetuo- 
fity  to  vaft  conceptions  of  things,  and  noble  fallies  of  imagination.  At  the 
fame  time,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  men  of  a  fober  and 
moderate  fancy  to  imitate  this  Poet's  way  of  writing  in  thofe  monftrous 
compofitions  which  go  among  us  under  the  name  of  Pindarics?  When  I 
fee  people  copying  works,  which,  as  Horace  has  reprefented  them,  are  fin- 
gular  in  their  kind  and  inimitable ;  when  I  fee  men  following  irregularities 
by  rule,  and  by  the  little  tricks  of  art  flraining  after  the  moft  unbounded 
flights  of  nature,  L  cannot  but  apply  to  them  that  paflage  in  Terence ; 

incerta  hcecfi  tu  pojlules 

Ratione  certafacere,  nihilo  plus  agas, 
Qudmji  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  infanias. 

In  flaort,  a  modern  Pindaric  writer  compared  with  Pindar^  is  like  a  fifter 
among  the  Camijars  compared  with  VirgiV^  Sibyl:  there  is  the  diftortion, 
grimace,  and  outward  figure,  but  nothing  of  that  divine  impulfe  which 
raifes  the  mind  above  itfelf,  and  makes  the  founds  more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  Genius's  which  I  fliall  place  in  a  fecond 
clafs,  not  as  I  think  them  inferior  to  the  firft,  but  only  for  diftin£lion's 
fake  as  they  are  of  a  diff^erentkind.  This  fecond  clafs  of  great  Genius's  are 
thofe  that  have  formed  themfelves  by  rules,  and  fubmitted  the  greatnefs  of 
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their  natural  talents  to  the  corredions  and  rellraints  of  art.  Such  among 
the  Greeks  where  Plato  and  Arijiotle,  among  the  Romans  Virgil  and  Tully,  a- 
mong  the  EngliJIi  Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

The  genius  in  both  thefe  claffes  of  Authors  may  be  equally  great,  but 
fheAvs  itfelf  after  a  different  manner.  In  the  firll  it  is  like  a  rich  foil  in  a 
happy  climate,  that  produces  a  whole  wildernefs  of  noble  plants  rifmg  in 
a  thoufaud  beautiful  landfkips  without  any  certain  order  or  irregularity. 
In  the  other  it  is  the  fame  rich  foil  under  the  fame  happy  climate,  that  has 
been  laid  out  in  walks  and  parterres,  and  cut  into  fliape  and  beauty  by 
the  fkill  of  the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  thefe  latter  kind  of  Genius's,  is,  left  they  cramp  their 
own  abilities  too  much  by  imitation,  and  form  themfelves  altogether  upon 
models,  without  giving  the  full  play  to  their  own  natural  parts.  An  imitati- 
on of  the  beft  Authors  is  not  to  compare  with  a  good  original ;  and  I  believe 
we  mayobferve  that  very  few  writers  make  an  extraordinary  figure  in  the 
world,  who  have  not  fomethingin  their  way  of  thinking  or  expreffing  them- 
felves that  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  entirely  their  own. 

It  is  odd  to  confider  what  great  Genius's  are  fometimes  thrown  away 
upon  trifles. 

I  once  faw  a  fhepherd,  fays  a  famous  Italian  Author,  who  ufed  to  divert 
himfelf  in  his  folitudes  with  toffing  up  eggs  and  catching  them  again  with- 
out breaking  them:  in  which  he  had  arrived  to  fo  great  degree  of  per- 
fedion,  that  he  would  keep  up  four  at  a  time  for  feveral  minutes  together 
playing  in  the  air,  and  falling  into  his  hand  by  turns.  I  think,  fays  the 
Author,  I  never  faw  a  greater  feverity  than  in  this  man's  face;  for  by  his 
wonderful  perfeverance  and  application,  he  had  contraded  the  feriouf- 
nefs  and  gravity  of  a  privy  counfellor;  I  could  not  but  refled  with  myfelf, 
that  the  fame  afliduity  and  attention,  had  they  been  rightly  applied,  might 
have  made  him  a  greater  mathematician  than  Archimedes. 


Wednefday, 
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N°  162.  Wednejday,  September  5. 

— Servetur  ad  imum  Hor. 


Qualis  ab  incepto  procejjerit,  ctfibi  conjtet. 

NOTHING  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makes  a  man  appear  fo  contemp- 
tible and  little  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  inconftancy,  efpecially  when 
it  regards  religion  or  party.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  though  a  man  per- 
haps does  but  his  duty  in  changing  his  fide,  he  not  only  makes  himfelf  ha- 
ted by  thofe  he  left,  but  is  feldom  heartily  efteemed  by  thofe  he  comes  o- 
ver  to. 

In  thefe  great  articles  of  life  therefore  a  man's  convidion  ought  to  be 
very  ftrong,  and  if  poflTible  fowell  timed  that  worldly  advantages  may  feem 
to  have  no  fhare  in  it,  or  mankind  will  be  ill-natured  enough  to  think  he 
does  not  change  fides  out  of  principle,  but  either  out  of  levity  of  temper, 
or  profpe^ls  of  intereft.  Converts  and  rcnegadoes  of  all  kinds  fhould  take 
particular  care  to  let  the  world  fee  they  ad  upon  honorable  motives ;  or 
whatever  approbations  they  may  receive  from  themfelves,  and  applaufes 
from  thofe  they  converfe  with,  they  maybe  very  well  affured  that  they  are 
the  fcorn  of  all  good  men,  and  the  public  marks  of  infamy  and  derifion.   ' 

Irrefolution  on  the  fchemes  of  life  which  offer  themfelves  to  our  choice, 
and  inconftancy  in  purfuing  them,  are  the  greateftandmoft  univerfal  caufes 
of  all  our  difquiet  and  unhappinefs.  When  ambition  pulls  one  way,  inte- 
reft  another,  inclination  a  third,  and  perhaps  reafon  contrary  to  all,  a  man 
is  likely  to  pafs  his  time  but  ill  who  hasfo  many  different  parties  to  pleafe. 
When  the  mind  hovers  among  fuch  a  variety  ©f  allurements,  one  had  bet- 
ter fettle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  beft  we  might  have  chofen, 
than  grow  old  without  determining  our  choice,  and  go  out  of  the  world, 
as  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  do,  before  we  have  refolved  how  to  live  in  it. 
There  is  but  one  method  of  fetting  ourfelves  at  reft  in  this  particular,  and 
that  is  by  adhering  ftedfaftly  to  one  great  end  as  the  chief  and  ultimate 
aim  of  all  our  purfuits.  If  we  are  firmly  refolved  to  live  up  to  the  di61ates 
of  reafon,  without  any  regard  to  wealth,  reputation,  or  the  like  confjdera- 
tions,  any  more  than  as  they  fall  in  with  our  principal  defign,  we  may  go 
through  life  with  fteadinefs  and  pleafure;  but  if  we  ad  by  feveral  broken 
views,  and  will  not   only  be   virtuous,  but  wealthy,    popular,  and   every 
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thing  that  has  a  value  fet   upon  it  by  the  world,    we  fhall  live  and  die  in 
mifery  and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to  guard  ones  felf  againft  this 
particular  imperfe61ion,  becaufe  it  is  that  which  our  nature  very  ftrongly 
inclines  us  to;  for  if  we  examine  ourfelves  throughly,  we  fliall  find  that  we 
are  the  moft  changeable  Beings  in  the  univerfe.  In  refpe6l  of  our  under- 
ftanding,  we  often  embrace  and  reje6l  the  very  fame  opinions;  whereas 
Beings  above  and  beneath  us  have  probably  no  opinions  at  all,  or  at  leaft 
no  waverings  and  uncertainties  in  thofe  they  have.  Our  fuperiors  are 
guided  by  intuition,  and  our  inferiors  by  infi:in61.  In  refpe^l  of  our  wills, 
we  fall  into  crimes,  and  recover  out  of  them,  are  amiable  or  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  our  great  Judge,  and  pafs  our  whole  life  in  offending  and  afking  par- 
don. On  the  contrary,  the  Beings  underneath  us  are  not  capable  of  fuming, 
nor  thofe  above  us  of  repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  the  pofQbilities  of  du- 
ty, and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eternal  courfe  of  fin,  or  an  eternal  courfe  of 
virtue. 

There  is  fcarce  a  ftate  of  life,  or  ftage  in  it,  which  does  not  produce 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  mind  of  man.  Our  fchemes  of  thought 
in  infancy  are  loft  in  thofe  of  youth ;  thefe  too  take  a  different  turn  in  man- 
hood, 'till  old  age  often  leads  us  into  our  former  infancy.  A  new  title  or  an 
unexpected  fuccefs  throws  us  out  of  ourfelves,  and  in  a  manner  deftroys 
our  identity.  A  cloudy  day  or  a  little  fun-fhine  have  as  great  an  influ- 
ence on  many  conftitutions,  as  the  moft  real  bleffings  or  misfortunes.  A 
dream  varies  our  being,  and  changes  our  condition  while  it  lafts;  and 
every  paffion,  not  to  mention  health  and  ficknefs,  and  the  greater  alterati- 
ons in  body  and  mind,  makes  us  appear  almoft  different  creatures.  If  a  man 
is  fo  diftinguiftied  among  other  Beings  by  this  infirmity,  what  can  we  think 
of  fuch  as  make  themfelves  remarkable  for  it  even  among  their  own  fpe- 
cies?  It  is  a  very  trifling  charaCfer  to  be  one  of  the  moft  variable  Beings  of 
the  moft  variable  kind,  efpe<:ially  if  we  confider  that  he  who  is  the  great 
ftandard  of  perfe6lion,  has  in  him  no  Ihadow  of  change,  but  is  the  fame 
yefterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.. 

As  this  mutability  of  temper  and  inconfiftency  with  ourfelves  is  the 
greateft  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  fo  it  makes  the  perfon  who  is  remark- 
able for  it,  in  a  very  particular  manner  more  ridiculous  than  any  other 
infirmity  whatfoever,  as  it  fets  him  in  a  greater  variety  of  foolifli  lights, 
and  diftinguifhes  him  from  himfelf  by  an  oppofition  of  party-colored  cha- 
ra6lers.  The  moft  humorous  character  in  Horace  is  founded  upon  this  un- 
evennefs  of  temper  and  irregularity  of  condu6l. 

Sardus 
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■Sardiis  habebat 


Ilk  Tigellius  hoc.   Ccefar  qui  cogere  pojfet^ 

Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris,  atque  Juam,  non 

Quidquam  prqficeret:  Si  collibuiffet,  ab  ovo 

Ufque  ad  mala  citaret,   Jo  Bacche,  modo  Jummd 

Voce,  modo  hdc  rejonat  qua  chordis  quatuor  ima. 

Nil  cequale  homini  fuit  illi :  Scepe  velut  qui 

Currebat  fugiens  hojiem :  Per/ape  velut  qui 

Junonis  Jacra  ferret.     Habebat  Jape  ducentos, 

Scepe  decern  fervos.     Modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 

Omnia  7nagna  loquens.     Modo,  fit  mihi  menfa  tripes^  et 

Concha  Jalis  puri,  et  toga,  qua  defendere  frigus, 

Quamvis  craffa,   queat.     Decies  centena   dediffes 

Haic  parco  paucis   contento,   quinque   diebus 

Mil  erat  in   loculis.     MoSies  vigilabat  ad  ipfum 

Mane:   Diem  totam  Jiertebat..    Ml  fuit  unquam 

Sic  impar  fibi Hor.  Sat.  3.  Lib.  i. 

Inftead  of  tranflating  this  paflage  in  Horace,  I  fhall  entertain  my  Englifh 
Reader  with  a  defcription  of  a  parallel  charader,  that  is  wonderfully  well 
finifhed  by  Mr.  Drydcn,   and  raifed  upon  the  fame  foundation. 

Li  the  firft  rank  of  thefe   did   Zimri  fland: 

A  man  fo   various,    that  he  feem'd  to  be 

Mot  one,    but  all  mankind's   epitome. 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong; 

Was  every  thhig  by  flarts,    and  nothing  long: 

But  in  the  courfe  -of  one   revolving  moon. 

Was   Chymifl,    Fidler,  Statefman,   and  Btffoon: 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,    rhyming,    drinking: 

Befides  ten  thoufand  freaks   that  dy'd  in  thinking. 

Blefi  madman,    who  cou'd  every  hour  employ. 

With  fome thing  neio    to  xoifli,    or  to  enjoy*. 


Thurfday, 
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Si  quid  ego  adjuero,   curamve  levaffb, 

Ouce  nunc  te  coquit,   et  verjat  fub  peBore  fixa, 

Ecqu'id  erit  pretii?  Enn.  ap.  TuUium. 

EN(^UIRIES  after  happinefs,  and  rules  for  attaining  it,  are  not  fo 
neceffary  and  ufeful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  confolation,  and  fup- 
porting  ones  felf  under  affli6iion.  The  utmoft  we  can  hope  for  in  this 
world  is  contentment ;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher,  we  ftiall  meet  with 
nothing  but  grief  and  difappointtnents.  A  man  ftiould  dire^  all  his  fludies 
and  endeavors  at  making  himfelf  eafy  now,  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happinefs  that  is  difperfed  through  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  in  this  world  were  drawn  together,  and  put  into  the 
poffefTion  of  any  fingle  man,  it  would  not  make  a  very  happy  Being. 
Though  on  the  contrary,  if  the  miferies  of  the  whole  fpecies  were  fixed  in 
a  fmgle  perfon  they  would  make  a  very  miferable  one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  fubje6l  by  the  following  letter,  which,  though  fub- 
fcribed  by  a  fictitious  name,   I  have  reafon  to  believe  is  not  imaginary. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  A  M  one  of  your  difciples,  and  endeavor  to  live  up  to  your  rules, 
which  I  hope  will  incline  you  to  pity  my  condition  :  I  fhall  open  it 
■  to  you  in  a  very  few  words.  About  three  years  fince  a  Gentleman, 
'  whom,  I  am  fure,  you  yourfelf  would  have  approved,  made  his  addreffes 
'  to  me.  He  had  every  thing  to  recommend  him  but  an  eftate,  fo  that  my 
■•  friends,  who  all  of  them  applauded  his  perfon,  would  not  for  the  fake 
'  of  both  of  us  favor  his  paffion.  For  my  own  part  I  refigned  myfelf  up 
'  entirely  to  the  diredion  of  thofe  who  knew  the  world  much  better  than 
'  myfelf,  but  ftill  lived  in  hopes  that  fome  jundure  or  other  would  make 
'  me  happy  in  the  man  whom,  in  my  heart,  I  preferred  to  all  the  world ; 
'  being  determined  if  I  could  not  have  him,  to  have  no  body  elfe.  About 
'  three  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  acquainting  me,  that  by 
'  the  death  of  an  uncle  he  had  a  confiderable  eftate  left  him,  which  he  faid 
'  was  welcome  to  him  upon  no  other  account,   but  as  he  hoped  it  would 

"  remove 
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'  remove  all  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  to  our  mutual  happinefs.  You 
'  may  well  fuppofe,  Sir,  with  how  much  joy  I  received  this  letter,  which 
'  was  followed  by  feveral  others  filled  with  thofe  expreffions  of  love  and 
'  joy,  which  I  verily  believe  no  body  felt  more  fincerely,  nor  knew  better 
'  how  to  defcribe,  than  the  Gentleman  I  am  fpeaking  of.  But,  Sir,  how 
'  fliall  I  be  able  to  tell  it  you!  by  the  laR  week's  pofl  I  received  a  letter 
'  from  an  intimate  friend  of  this  unhappy  Gentleman,  acquainting  me, 
'  that  as  he  had  juft  fettled  his  affairs,  and  was  preparing  for  his  journey, 
'  he  fell  fick  of  a  fever  and  died.  It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  to  you  the 
•■  diftrefs  I  am  in  upon  this  occafion,  I  can  only  have  recourfe  to  my  de- 
'  votions,  and  to  the  reading  of  good  books  for  my  confolation  ;  and  as  I 
'  always  take  a  particular  delight  in  thofe  frequent  advices  and  admo- 
'  nitions  which  you  give  the  public,  it  would  be  a  very  great  piece  of 
'  charity  in  you  to  lend  me  your  affiftance  in  this  conjundure.  If  after 
'  the  reading  of  this  letter  you  find  yourfelf  in  a  humor  rather  to  rally 
'  and  ridicule,  than  to  comfort  me,  I  defire  you  would  throw  it  into  the 
'  fire,  and  think  no  more  of  it ;  but  if  you  are  touched  with  my  misfor- 
'  tune,  which  is  greater  than  I  know  how  to  bear,  your  counfels  may  very 
'  much  fupport,   and  will  infinitely  oblige  the  afflided 

LEONORA. 

A  difappointment  in  love  is  more  hard  to  get  over  than  any  other ;  the 
paffion  itfelf  fo  foftens  and  fubdues  the  heart,  that  it  difables  it  from 
ftruggling  or  bearing  up  againft  the  woes  and  diftreffes  which  befal  it. 
The  mind  meets  with  other  misfortunes  in  her  whole  ftrength;  fhe  ftands 
colleded  within  herfelf,  and  fullains  the  Ihock  with  all  the  force  which  is 
natural  to  her ;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  foundations  fapped,  and  imme- 
diately finks  under  the  weight,  of  accidents  that  are  difagreeable  to  its  fa- 
vorite paffion. 

In  afflidions  men  generally  draw  their  confolations  out  of  books  of  mo- 
rality, which  indeed  are  of  great  ufe  to  fortify  and  fi;rengthen  the  mind  a- 
gainft  the  impreffions  of  forrow.  Monfieur  St.  Evremont,  who  does  not 
approve  of  this  method,  recommends  Authors  who  are  apt  to  ftir  up  mirth 
in  the  mind  of  the  readers,  and  fancies  Don  Quixote  can  give  more  relief 
to  an  heavy  heart,  than  Plutarch  or  Seneca,  as  it  is  much  eafier  to  divert 
grief  than  to  conquer  it.  This  doubtlefs  may  have  its  effeds  on  fome 
tempers.  I  fhould  rather  have  recourfe  to  authors  of  a  quite  contrary 
kind,  that  give  us  inflances  of  calamities  and  misfortunes,  and  fhew  hu- 
man nature  in  its  greatell  difl;refles. 

VOL.  III.  N  If 
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If  the  affli{5lion  we  groan  under  be  very  heavy,  we  fhall  find  fome  con- 
folation  in  the  fociety  of  as  great  fvifferers  as  ourfelves,  efpecially  when  we 
find  our  companions  men  of  virtue  and  merit.  If  our  affli(!:i;ions  are  light, 
we  fhall  be  comforted  by  the  comparifons  we  make  between  ourfelves  and 
our  fellow-fufiFerers.  A  lofs  at  fea,  fit  of  ficknefs,  or  the  death  of  a  friend, 
are  fuch  trifles  when  we  confider  whole  Kingdoms  laid  in  afhes,  families 
put  to  the  fword,  wretches  fhut  up  in  dungeons,  and  the  like  calamities 
of  mankind,  that  we  are  out  of  countenance  for  our  own  weaknefs,  if  we 
fink  under  fuch  little  flrokes  of  fortune. 

Let  the  difconfolate  Leonora  confider,  that  at  the  very  time  in  which  fhe 
languifhes  for  the  lofs  of  her  deceafed  lover,  there  are  perfons  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  world  juft  perifhing  in  a  Shipwreck  ;  others  crying  out  for 
mercy  in  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed  repentance  ;  others  lying  under  the 
tortures  of  an  infamous  execution,  or  the  like  dreadful  calamities ;  and  fhe 
will  find  her  forrows  vanifh.  at  the  appearance  of  thofe  which  are  fo  much 
greater  and  more  aflonifhing. 

I  would  further  propofe  to  the  confideration  of  my  affli61ed  difciple,  that 
poffibly  what  fhe  now  looks  upon  as  the  greateft  misfortune,  is  not  really 
fuch  in  itfelf.  For  my  own  part,  I  queftion  not  but  our  fouls  in  a  feparate 
Hate  will  look  back  on  their  lives  in  quite  another  view,  than  what  they 
had  of  them  in  the  body  ;  and  that  what  they  now  confider  as  misfortunes 
and  difappointments,  will  very  often  appear  to  have  been  efcapes  and 
bleflings. 

The  mind  that  hath  any  caft  towards  devotion,  naturally  flies  to  it  in  its 
affli^lions. 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  a  very  remarkable  flory  of  two  lovers, 
which  I  fhall  relate  at  length  in  my  to-morrow's  paper,  not  only  becaufe 
the  circumfl;ances  of  it  are  extraordinary,  but  becaufe  it  may  ferve  as  an 
illuftration  to  all  that  can  be  faid  on  this  lafl;  head,  and  fhew  the  power 
of  religion  in  abating  that  particular  anguifh  which  feems  to  lie  fo  heavy 
on  Leonora.  The  flory  was  told  me  by  a  Prieft,  as  I  travelled  with  him  in 
a  fl;age-coach.  I  fhall  give  it  my  Reader,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  in 
his  own  words,  after  having  premifed,  that  if  confolations  may  be  drawn 
from  a  wrong  religion  and  a  mifguided  devotion,  they  cannot  but  flow  much 
more  naturally  from  thofe  which  are  founded  upon  reafon,  and  eflablifhed 
in  good  fenfe. 


Friday, 
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N°  164.  Friday,  September  7. 

Ilia ;   quis  et  me,   inquit,  miferam,  et  te  perdidit,  Orpheu  f 

Jarnque  vale :  feror  ingenti  circumdata  node, 

Invalidafque  tibi  tendens,  hen!  non  tua,  palmas.  Virg. 

CONSTANT  I A  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  wit  and  beauty,  but 
very  unhappy  in  a  father,  who  having  arrived  at  great  riches  by  his  own 
induftry,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  his  money.  Theodofms  was  the 
younger  fon  of  a  decayed  family,  of  great  parts  and  learning,  improved  by 
a  genteel  and  virtuous  education.  When  he  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  he  became  acquainted  with  Conjiantia,  who  had  not  then  pafled  her 
fifteenth.  As  he  lived  but  a  few  miles  diftance  from  her  father's  houfe,  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  her;  and  by  the  advantages  of  a  good 
perfon  and  a  pleafmg  converfation,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  in  her  heart 
as  it  was  impofllble  for  time  to  efface  ;  he  was  himfelf  no  lefs  fmitten  with 
Conjiantia.  A  long  acquaintance  made  them  ftill  difcover  new  beauties  in 
each  other,  and  by  degrees  raifed  in  them  that  mutual  paffion  which  had  an 
influence  on  their  following  lives.  It  unfortunately  happened,  that  in  the 
midft  of  this  intercourfe  of  love  and  friendfhip  between  Theodofms  and  Con- 
jiantia, there  broke  out  an  irreparable  quarrel  between  their  parents,  the  one 
valuing  himfelf  too  much  upon  his  birth,  and  the  other  upon  his  poffedi- 
ons.  The  father  of  Conjiantia  was  fo  incenfed  at  the  father  of  Theodofms, 
that  he  contraded  an  unreafonable  averfion  towards  his  fon,  infomuch  that 
he  forbad  him  his  houfe,  and  charged  his  daughter  upon  her  duty  never 
to  fee  him  more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  break  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  who  he  knew  entertained  fecret  hopes  of  fome  fa- 
vorable opportunity  that  fhould  bring  them  together,  he  found  out  a  young 
Gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  and  an  agreeable  perfon,  whom  he  pitched 
upon  as  a  hufband  for  his  daughter.  He  foon  concerted  this  affair  fo  well 
that  he  told  Conjiantia  it  was  his  defign  to  marry  her  to  fuch  a  Gentleman, 
and  that  her  wedding  fhould  be  celebrated  on  fuch  a  day.  Conjiantia,  who 
was  over-awed  with  the  authority  of  her  father,  and  unable  to  objed  any 
thing  againft  fo  advantageous  a  match,  received  the  propofal  with  a  pro- 
found fdence,  which  her  father  commended  in  her,  as  the  mofl  decent 
manner  of  a  virgin's  giving  her  confent  to  an  overture  of  that  kind.  The 
noife  of  this  intended  marriage  foon  reached  Theodofms,  who  after  a  long 
tumult  of  palTions  which  naturally  rife  in  a  lover's  heart  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  writ  the  following  letter  to  Conjiantia. 

N  2  "THE 
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TH  E  thought  of  my  Conjlantia,  which  for  fome  years  has  been  my 
only  happinefs  is  now  become  a  greater  torment  to  me  than  I  am 
"  able  to  bear.  Mufl  I  then  live  to  fee  you  another's?  theftreams,  the  fields 
"  and  meadows,  where  we  have  fo  often  talked  together,  grow  painful  to 
"  me;  lifeitfelf  is  become  a  burden.  May  you  long  be  happy  in  the  world, 
"but  forget  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  man  in  it  as 

THE  0  DOS  lUS. 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Conjlantia  that  very  evening,  who  fainted  at 
the  reading  of  it;  and  the  next  morning  fhe  was  much  more  alarmed  by 
two  or  three  meffengers  that  came  to  her  father's  houfe  one  after  another 
to  enquire,  if  they  had  heard  any  thing  o{Thmdofius,  who  it  feems  had  left 
his  chamber  about  midnight,  and  cotild  no  whei'e  be  found.  The  deep 
melancholy  which  had  hung  upon  his  mind  fome  time  before,  made  them 
apprehend  the  worft  that  could  befal  him.  Conjlantia,  who  knew  that  no- 
thing but  the  report  of  her  marriage  could  have  driven  him  to  fuch  ex- 
tremities, was  not  to  be  comforted:  fhe  now  accufed  herfelf  for  having  fo 
tamely  given  an  ear  to  the  propofal  of  a  hufband,  and  looked  upon  the 
new  lover  as  the  murderer  ofTheodofms:  in  fhort,  flie  refolved  to  fuller  the 
utmoft  effects  of  her  father's  difpleafure,  rather  than  comply  with  a  mar- 
riage which  appeared  to  her  fo  ftiU  of  guilt  and  horror.  The  father  fee- 
ing himfelf  entirely  rid  o[  Theodofius,  and  likely  to  keep  a  confiderable  por- 
tion in  his  family,  was  not  very  much  concerned  at  the  obftinate  refufalof 
his  daughter;  and  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  excufe  himfelf  upon  that 
account  to  his  intended  fon-in-law,  who  had  all  along  regarded  this  al- 
liance rather  as  a  marriage  of  convenience  than  of  love.  Coijlantia  had  now 
no  relief  but  in  her  devotions  and  exercifes  of  religion,  to  which  her 
afflictions  had  fo  entirely  fubjeciled  her  mind,  that  after  fome  years  had 
abated  the  violence  of  her  forrows,  and  fettled  her  thoughts  in  a  kind  of 
tranquillity,  fhe  refolved  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  a  convent. 
Her  father  was  not  difpleafed  with  a  refolution,  which  would  fave  money  in 
hisfamily,  and  readily  complied  with  his  daughter's  intentions.  Accordingly 
in  the  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  her  age,  while  her  beauty  was  yet  in  all  its 
height  and  bloom,  he  carried  her  to  a  neighbouring  city,  in  order  to  look 
out  a  fiflerhood  of  Nuns  among  whom  to  place  his  daughter.  There  was  in 
this  place  a  father  of  a  convent  who  was  very  much  renowned  for  his  piety 
and  examplary  life;  and  as  it  is  ufual  in  the  RorniJIi  church  for  thofe  who 
are  under  any  great  afflidion,  or  trouble  of  mind,  to  apply  themfelves  to 
the  moft  eminent  Confeflfors  for  pardon  and  confolation,  our  beautiful 
votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confeflfmg  herfelf  to    the  celebrated  father. 

We 
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We  mufh  now  return  to  T he odofius,  who  the  very  morning  that  the  above- 
mentioned  enquiries  had  been  made  after  him,  arrived  at  a  religious  houfe 
in  the  city,  where  now  Coiijlantia  refided;  and  dehring  that  fecrecy  and 
concealment  of  the  fathers  of  the  convent,  which  is  very  ufual  upon  any 
extraordinary  occafion,  he  made  himfelf  one  of  the  order,  with  a  private 
vow  never  to  enquire  after  Conjmitia;  whom  he  looked  upon  as  given  away 
to  his  rival  upon  the  day  on  which,  according  to  common  fame,  their 
marriage  was  to  have  been  folemnized.  Having  in  his  youth  made  a  good 
progrefs  in  learning,  that  he  might  dedicate  himfelf  more  entirely  to  re- 
ligion he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  a  few  years  became  renowned 
for  his  fancSity  of  life,  and  thofe  pious  fentiments  which  he  infpired  into 
all  who  converfed  with  him.  It  was  this  holy  man  to  whom  Conjlantia  had 
determined  to  apply  herfelf  in  confeffion,  though  neither  fhe  nor  any  o- 
ther  befides  the  Prior  of  the  convent  knew  any  thing  of  his  name  or  family. 
The  gay,  the  amiable  Theodofius  had  now  taken  upon  him  the  name  of  fa- 
ther Francis;  and  was  fo  far  concealed  in  a  long  beard,  a  fhaven  head,  and 
a  religious  habit,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  difcover  the  man  of  the  world 
in  the  venerable  conventual. 

As  he  was  one  morning  fliut  up  in  his  confeffional,  Co?2y?a«^w  kneeling  by 
him,  opened  the  ftate  of  her  foul  to  him :  and  after  having  given  him  the 
hiflory  of  a  life  full  of  innocence,  fhe  burfb  out  into  tears,  and  entered  up- 
on that  part  of  her  ftory,  in  which  he  himfelf  had  fo  great  a  fhare.  My 
behavior,  fays  fhe,  has  I  fear  been  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  no  other 
fault  but  that  of  loving  me  too  much.  Heaven  only  knows  how  dear  he 
was  to  me  whilft  he  lived,  and  how  bitter  the  remembrance  of  him  has 
been  to  me  fmce  his  death.  She  here  paufed,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  that 
ftreamed  with  tears  towards  the  father;  who  was  fo  moved  with  the  fenfe 
of  her  forrows,  that  he  could  only  command  his  voice,  which  was  broke 
with  fighs  and  fobbings,  fo  far  as  to  bid  her  proceed.  She  followed  his 
dire61ions,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  poured  out  her  heart  before  him.  The 
father  could  not  forbear  weeping  aloud,  infomuch  that  in  the  agonies  of 
his  grief  the  feat  fliook  under  him.  Conjtantia,  who  thought  the  good  man 
was  thus  moved  by  his  compaflion  towards  her,  and  by  the  horror  of  her 
guilt,  proceeded  with  the  utmofl  contrition  to  acquaint  him  with  that  vow 
of  virginity  in  which  fhe  was  going  to  engage  herfelf,  as  the  proper  atone- 
ment for  her  fins,  and  the  only  facrifice  fhe  could  make  to  the  memory  of 
Theodofius.  The  father,  who  by  this  time  had  pretty  well  compofed  him- 
felf, burft  out  again  in  tears  upon  hearing  that  name  to  which  he  had  been 
fo  long  difufed,  and  upon  receiving  this  inflance  of  an  unparallel'd  fidelity 
from  one  who  he  thought  had  feveral  years   fince  given   herfelf  up  to  the 

pof- 
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poffeflion  of  another.  Amidft  the  interruptions  of  her  forrow,  feeing  his 
penitent  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time 
to  time  be  comforted  —  To  tell  her  that  her  fins  were  forgiven  her — That 

her  guilt  was  not  fo  great  as  flie  apprehended That  fhe  fliould  not  fuf- 

fer  herfelf  to  be  affli61ed  above  meafure.  After  which  he  recovered  him- 
felf  enough  to  give  her  the  abfolution  in  form;  dire61ing  her  at  the  fame 
time  to  repair  to  him  again  the  next  day,  that  he  might  encourage  her  in 
the  pious  refolutions  fhe  had  taken,  and  give  her  fuitable  exortations  for 
her  behavior  in  it.  Conjiantia  retired,  and  the  next  morning  renewed  her 
applications.  Theodofms  having  manned  his  foul  with  proper  thoughts  and 
reflections,  exerted  himfelf  on  this  occafion  in  the  beft  manner  he  could  to 
animate  his  penitent  in  the  courfe  of  life  fiie  was  entering  upon,  and  wear 
out  of  her  mind  thofe  groundlefs  fears  and  apprehenfions  which  had  taken 
polTeffion  of  it ;  concluding,  with  a  promife  to  her,  that  he  would  from 
time  to  time  continue  his  admonition  when  flie  fhould  have  taken  upon 
her  the  holy  veil.  The  rules  of  our  refpe61ive  orders,  fays  he,  will  not 
permit  that  I  fhould  fee  you,  but  you  may  affure  yourfelf  not  only  of  hav- 
ing a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  receiving  fuch  frequent  inftru6lions  as 
I  can  convey  to  you  by  letters.  Go  on  chearfully  in  the  glorious  courfe  you 
have  undertaken,  and  you  will  quickly  find  fuch  a  peace  and  fatisfa<5lion 
in  your  mind,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  give. 

Conjiantia  s  heart  was  fo  elevated  with  the  difcourfe  of  father  Francis,  that 
the  very  next  clay  fhe  entered  upon  her  vow.  As  foon  as  the  folemnities 
of  her  reception  were  over,  fhe  retired  as  it  is  ufual,  with  the  Abbefs  into 
her  own  apartment. 

The  Abbefs  had  been  informed  the  night  before  of  all  that  had  paffed 
between  her  Noviciate  and  father  Francis:  from  whom  fhe  now  delivered  to 
her  the  following  letter. 


^  A' 


S  the  firft  fruits  of  thofe  joys  and  confolations  which  you  may  ex- 
pect from  the  life  you  are  now  engaged  in,  I  mufl  acquaint  you 
'•'■  that  Theodofms,  whofe  death  fits  fo  heavy  upon  your  thoughts,  is  flill  alive; 
"  and  that  the  father  to  whom  you  have  confefied  yourfelf,  ^vas  once  that 
"  Theodofms  whom  you  fo  much  lament.  The  love  which  we  have  had  for 
"  one  another  will  make  us  more  happy  in  its  difappointment,  than  it 
f     \  "  could  have  done  in  its    fuccefs.      Providence  has  difpofed  of  us  for  our 

'■'■  advantage,  though  not  according  to  our  wiflies.  Confider  your  Theodo- 
'■'■fus  ftill  as  dead,  but  affure  yourfelf  of  one  who  will  not  ceafe  to  pray 
"  for  you  in  father 

F  RAMC  IS. 

Confantia 
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Conjkintia  faw  that  the  hand-writing  agreed  with  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter: and  upon  reflecting  on  the  voice  of  the  perfon,  the  behavior,  and 
above  all  the  extreme  forrow  of  the  father  during  her  confeffion,  flie  difco- 
vered  Theodofms  in  every  particular.  After  having  wept  with  tears  of  joy, 
It  is  enough,  fays  fhe,  Theodofms  is  Hill  in  being;  I  ftiall  live  with  comfort 
and  die  in  peace. 

The  letters  which  the  father  fent  her  afterwards  are  yet  extant  in  the  Nun- 
nery where  ftie  refided;  and  are  often  read  to  the  young  religious,  in  order 
to  infpire  them  with  good  refolutions  and  fentiments  of  virtue-  It  fo  hap- 
pened, that  after  Conjlmitia  had  lived  about  ten  years  in  the  cloyfter,  a  vio- 
lent fever  broke  out  in  the  place,  which  fwept  away  great  multitudes,  and 
among  others  Theodofms.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  fent  his  benediction  in  a 
very  moving  manner  to  Conflantia;  who  at  that  time  was  herfelf  fo  far  gone 
in  the  fame  fatal  diftemper,  that  flie  lay  delirious.  Upon  the  interval 
which  generally  precedes  death  in  fickneffes  of  this  nature,  the  Abbefs  find- 
ing that  the  Phyficians  had  given  her  over,  told  her  that  Theodofms  was  juft 
gone  before  her,  and  that  he  had  fent  her  his  benedidion  in  his  lafl  mo- 
ments. Conflantia  received  it  with  pleafure:  and  now,  fays  fhe,  if  I  do  not 
afk  any  thing  improper,   let  me  be  buried  by  Theodofms.     My  vow  reaches 

no  farther  than  the  grave.      What  I  alk  is,   I  hope,    no  violation  of  it 

She  died  foon  after,    and  was  interred  according  to  her  requeft. 

Their  tombs  are  flill  to  be  feen,  with  a  fhort  Latin  infcription  over  them 
to  the  following  purpofe. 

Here  lie  the  bodies  of  father  Francis  and  filler  Conjlance.  They  were  lovely 
in  their  lives,   and  in  their  death  were  not  divided. 

N°  165.  Saturday^  September  8. 

Si  forte  neceffe   efl, 

Fingere  cindutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis, 

Continget :   dabiturque  licentia  Jumpta  pudenter.  Hor. 

I  Have  often  wiflied,  that  as  in  our  conftitution  there  are  feveral  perfons 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  watch  over  our  laws,  our  liberties  and  commerce, 
certain  men  might  be  fet  apart  as  fuperintendents  of  our  language,  to 
hinder  any  words  of  a  foreign  coin  from  pafling  among  us ;  and  in  parti- 
cular to  prohibit  any  French  phrafes  from  becoming  current  in  this  King- 
dom, when  thofe  of  our  own  ftamp  are  altogether  as  valuable.     The  prefent 

war 
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war  has  fo  adulterated  our  tongue  with  ftrange  words,  that  it  would  be  im- 
pofTible  for  one  of  our  great-grand-fathers  to  know  what  his  pofterity  have 
been  doing,  were  he  to  read  their  exploits  in  a  modern  news-paper.  Our 
warriors  are  very  induftrious  in  propagating  the  French  language,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  are  fo  glorioufly  fuccefsful  in  beating  down  their  power. 
Our  foldiers  are  men  of  flrong  heads  for  a6lion,  and  perform  fuch  feats  as 
they  are  not  able  to  exprefs.  They  want  words  in  their  own  tongue  to  tell 
us  what  it  is  they  atchieve,  and  therefore  fend  us  over  accounts  of  their  per- 
formances in  a  jargon  of  phrafes,  which  they  learn  among  their  conquered 
enemies.  They  ought  however  to  be  provided  with  Secretaries,  and  affifled 
by  our  foreign  Minifters,  to  tell  their  ftory  for  them  in  plain  Englijli^  and 
to  let  us  know  in  our  mother-tongue  what  it  is  our  brave  country-men  are 
about.  The  French  would  indeed  be  in  the  right  to  publifli  the  news  of 
the  prefent  war  in  £'?ig-/z/7j  phrafes,  and  make  their  campaigns  unintelligible. 
Their  people  might  flatter  themfelves  that  things  are  not  fo  bad  as  they 
really  are,  were  they  thus  palliated  with  foreign  terms,  and  thrown  into 
fhades  andobfcurity  :  but  the  Fit g I i/Ji  cannot  be  too  clear  in  their  narrative 
of  thofe  a6iions,  which  have  raifed  their  country  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory 
than  it  ever  yet  arrived  at,  and  which  will  be  flill  the  more  adm_ired,  the 
better  they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  fiege  is  carried  on  two  or  three  days,  I  am 
altogether  lofl  and  bewildered  in  it,  and  meet  with  fo  many  inexplicable 
difficulties,  that  I  fcarce  know  which  fide  has  the  better  of  it,  till  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  tower  guns  that  the  place  is  furrendred.  I  do  indeed  make 
fome  allowances  for  this  part  of  the  war,  fortifications  having  been  foreign 
inventions,  and  upon  that  account  abounding  in  foreign  terms.  But  when 
we  have  won  battles  which  may  be  defcribed  in  our  own  language,  why 
are  our  papers  filled  with  fo  many  unintelligible  exploits,  and  the  French 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can  know  how  they  are 
conquered?  They  muft  be  made  acceffary  to  their  own  difgrace,  as  the 
Britains  were  formerly  fo  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the  Roman 
theatre,  that  they  feemed  to  draw  it  up,  in  order  to  give  the  fpe(5fators  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  their  own  defeat  celebrated  upon  the  flage:  for  fo 
Mr.  Dryden  has  tranflated  that  verfe  in  Virgil, 

Purpurea  intexti  tollant  aula  a  Britanni. 

Which  interwoven  Britains  feem  to  raife, 

And  fhew  the  triumph  that  their  fhame  difplays. 

The  hiftories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  fubmitted  to  us  in  our  vernacu- 
lar Idiom,  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  agreat  modern  critic.      I  do  not  find  in  any 

of 
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of  our  chronicles,  that  Edward  the  Third  ever  reconnoitred  the  enemy, 
though  he  often  difcovered  the  poftureof  the  French,  and  as  often  vanquifh- 
ed  them  in  battle.  The  Black  Prince  paffed  many  a  river  without  the  help 
of  pontoons,  and  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  fuccefsfully  as  the  Generals 
of  our  times  do  it  with  Fafcines.  Our  Commanders  lofe  half  their  praife, 
and  our  people  half  their  joy,  by  means  of  thefe  hard  words  and  dark  ex- 
preffions  in  which  our  news-papers  do  fo  much  abound,  I  have  feen  many  a 
prudent  Citizen,  after  having  read  every  article,  enquire  of  his  next  neigh- 
bour what  news  the  mail  had  brought. 

I  remember  in  that  remarkable  year  when  our  country  was  delivered 
from  the  greateft  fears  and  apprehenfions,  and  raifed  to  the  greatefl  height 
of  gladnefs  it  had  ever  felt  fmce  it  was  a  nation  ;  I  mean  the  year  o(  Blen- 
heim, I  had  the  copy  of  a  letter  fent  me  out  of  the  country,  which  was 
written  from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  army  to  his  father,  a  man  of  a  good 
eftate  and  plain  fenfe  :  as  the  letter  was  very  modifhly  chequered  with  this 
modern  military  eloquence,  I  fhall  prefent  my  Reader  with  a  copy  of  it. 

SIR, 

UPON  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  they  took  poft 
behind  a  great  raorafs  which  they  thought  impra6licable.  Our  Ge- 
neral the  next  day  fent  a  party  of  horfe  to  reconnoitre  them  from  a  little 
hauteur,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's diftance  from  the  army,  whore- 
turned  again  to  the  camp  unobferved  through  feveral  defiles,  in  one  of 
which  they  met  with  a  party  of  French  thzt  had  been  marauding,  and  made 
them  all  prifoners  at  difcretion.  The  day  after  a  drum  arrived  at  our 
camp,  with  a  melfage  which  he  would  communicate  to  none  but  the 
General ;  he  was  followed  by  a  trumpet,  who  they  fay  behaved  himfelf 
very  faucily,  with  a  mefi^age  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  next  morning 
our  army  being  divided  into  two  corps,  made  a  movement  towards  the 
enemy ;  you  will  hear  in  the  public  prints  how  we  treated  them,  with  the 
other  circumftances  of  that  glorious  day.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
in  the  regiment  that  puflied  the  Ge^ts  d' Arms.  Several  French  battalions, 
who  fome  fay  were  a  Corps  de  Referve,  made  a  fhow  of  refiftance;  but  it 
only  proved  a  gafconade,  for  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  Foffe, 
in  order  to  attack  them,  they  beat  the  Chamade,  and  fent  us  Charte 
Blanche.  Their  Commandant,  with  a  greatmany  other  General  Officers, 
and  troops  without  number,  are  made  prifoners  of  war,  and  will  I  believe 
give  you  a  vifit  in  England,  the  Cartel  not  being  yet  fettled.  Not  que- 
flioning  but  thefe  particulars  will  be  very  welcome  to  you,  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  them,  and  am  your  moft  dutiful  fon,  h'c. 
VOL.    III.  O  The 
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The  father  of  the  young  gentleman  upon  the  perufal  of  the  letter  found 
it  contained  great  news,  but  could  not  guefswhat  it  was.  He  immediately 
communicated  it  to  the  Curate  of  the  parifh,  who  upon  the  reading  of  it, 
being  vexed  to  fee  any  thing  he  could  not  underftand,  fell  into  a  kind  of 
paffion,  and  told  him  that  his  fon  had  fent  him  a  letter  that  was  neither 
fifh,  flefh,  nor  good  red  herring.  I  wifh,  fays  he,  the  Captain  may  be 
co7npos  mentis,  he  talks  of  a  fancy  trumpet,  and  a  drum  that  carries  meflfages ; 
then  who  is  this  Charte  Blanche?  he  muft  either  banter  us,  or  he  is  out  of 
his  fenfes.  The  father,  who  always  looked  upon  the  Curate  as  a  learned 
man,  began  to  fret  inwardly  at  his  fon's  ufage,  and  producing  a  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  him  about  three  polls  afore,  You  fee  here,  fays 
he,  when  he  writes  for  money,  he  knows  how  to  fpeak  intelligibly  enough ; 
there  is  no  man  in  England  can  exprefs  himfelf  clearer,  when  he  wants  a 
new  furniture  for  his  horfe.  In  fliort,  the  old  man  was  fo  puzzled  upon 
the  point,  that  it  might  have  fared  ill  with  his  fon,  had  he  not  feen  all  the 
prints  about  three  days  after  filled  with  the  fame  terms  of  art,  and  that 
Charles  only  writ  like  other  men. 

N°  166.  Monday,  September  lo. 


.=^le^*^^'--^-^ 


Quod  nee  Jovis  ira,   nee  ignis. 

Nee  poterit  ferrum,    nee  edax  abolere  vetujlas.  Ovid. 

ARISTOTLE  tells  us,  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or  tranfcript  of  thofe 
ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  firft  Being;  and  thofe  ideas  which 
are  in  the  mind  of  man,  are  a  tranfcript  of  the  world:  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  words  are  the  tranfcript  of  thofe  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of 
man,   and  that  writing  or  printing  is  the  tranfcript  of  words. 

As  the  fupreme  Being  has  expreifed,  and  as  it  were  printed  his  ideas  in 
the  Creation,  men  exprefs  their  ideas  in  books,  which  by  this  great  invention 
of  thefe  latter  ages,  may  laft  as  long  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  perifh  only 
in  the  general  wreck  of  nature.  Thus  Cowley  in  his  Poem  on  the  Refurrec- 
tion,  mentioning  the  deftru6lion  of  the  univerfe,  has  thofe  admirable  lines: 

Kow  all  the  wide  extended  Jky, 

And  all  th'  harmonious  worlds  on  high, 

And  Virgil'i  /acred  work  JJiall  die. 

There 
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There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  thofe  thoughts  which  arife  and  difap- 
pear  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  tranfmitting  them  to  the  laft  periods  of  time; 
no  other  method  of  giving  a  permanency  to  our  ideas,  and  preferving  the 
knowledge  of  any  particular  perfon,  when  his  body  is  mixed  with  the  com- 
mon mafs  of  matter,  and  his  Soul  retired  into  the  world  of  fpirits.  Books 
are  the  legacies  that  a  great  Genius  leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivered 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  as  prefents  to  the  pofterity  of  thofe 
who  are  yet  unborn. 

All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue  but  a  fhort  time:  Sta- 
tues can  laft  but  a  few  thoufand  of  years,  Edifices  fewer,  and  Colors  ftill 
fewer  than  Edifices.  Michael  Angela,  Fontana,  and  Raphael,  will  hereafter  be 
what  Phidias,  Viti'uvius,  and  Apelles  are  at  prefent;  the  names  of  great  Statu- 
aries, Architects,  and  Painters,  whofe  works  are  loft.  The  feveral  arts  are 
expreffed  in  mouldering  materials ;  Nature  finks  under  them,  and  is  not  a- 
ble  to  fupport  the  ideas  which  are  impreft  upon  it. 

The  circumftance  which  gives  Authors  an  advantage  above  all  thefe  great 
Mafters,  is  this,  that  they  can  multiply  their  originals;  or  rather  can  make 
copies  of  their  works,  to  what  number  they  pleafe,  which  fhall  be  as  valua- 
ble as  the  originals  themfelves.  This  gives  a  great  Author  fomething  like 
a  profped  of  Eternity,  but  at  the  fame  time  deprives  him  of  thofe  other 
advantages  which  Artifts  meet  with.  The  Artift  finds  greater  returns  in 
Profit,  as  the  Author  in  fame.  What  an  ineftimable  price  would  a  Virgil 
or  a  Homer,  a  Cicero  or  an  Arijlotk  bear,  were  their  works  like  a  Statue,  a 
Building,  or  a  Pi61ure,  to  be  confined  only  in  one  place,  and  made  the  pro- 
perty of  a  fnigle  perfon? 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pafs  from  age  to  age  throughout 
the  whole  courfe  of  time,  how  careful  fhould  an  Author  be  of  committing 
any  thing  to  print  that  may  corrupt  pofterity,  andpoifon  the  minds  of  men 
with  vice  and  error?  Writers  of  great  talents,  who  imploy  their  parts  in 
propagating  immorality,  and  feafoning  vicious  fentiments  with  wit  and 
humor,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pefts  of  fociety  and  the  enemies  of 
mankind:  they  leave  books  behind  them  (as  it  is  faid  of  thofe  who  die  in 
diftempers  which  breed  an  ill-will  towards  their  own  fpecies)  to  fcatter 
infection,  and  deftroy  their  pofterity.  They  a6i  the  counter-parts  of  a  Con- 
Jucius  or  a  Socrates;  and  feem  to  have  been  fent  into  the  world  to  deprave 
human  nature,  and  fink  it  into  the  condition  of  brutality. 

I  have  feen  fome  Roman-catholic  Authors,  who  tell  us,  that  vicious  wri- 
ters continue  in  Purgatory  fo  long  as  the  influence  of  their  writings  continues 
upon  pofterity:  for  Purgatory,  fay  they,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  cleanfing  us 
of  our  fins,  which  cannot  be  faid  to  be  done  away,  fo  long  as  they  continue 
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to  operate  and  corrupt  mankind.  The  vicious  Author,  fay  they,  fins  after 
death,  and  fo  long  as  he  continues  to  fin,  fo  long  muft  heexped  to  be  pu- 
niflied.  Though  the  Roman-catholic  notion  of  Purgatory  be  indeed  very 
ridiculous,  one  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  foul  after  death  has  any  know- 
ledge of  what  paffes  in  this  world,  that  of  an  immoral  Writer  would  re- 
ceive much  more  regret  from  thefenfe  of  corrupting,  than  fatisfadion  from 
the  thought  of  pleafing,  his  furviving  admirers. 

To  take  off  from  the   feverity  of  this   Speculation,  I  fliall  conclude  this 
paper  with  a  flory  of  an  atheiflical  Author,  who  at  a  time  when  he  lay  dan- 
geroufly  fick,  and  had  defired  the  afliftance  of  a  neighbouring  Curate,  confef- 
fed  to  him  with  great  contrition,  that  nothing  fat  more  heavy  at  his  heart 
than  the  fenfe  of  his  having  feduced  the  Age  by  his  writings,  and  that  their 
evil  influence  was  likely  to  continue  even  after  his  death,  The  Curate  upon 
further  examination  finding  the  penitent  in  the  utmofl  agonies  of  defpair, 
and  being  himfelf  a  man  of  learning,  told  him,   that  he  hoped  his  cafe  was 
not  fo  defparate  as  he  apprehended,   fince  he    found  that    he  was  fo   very 
fenfible  of  his  fault,  and  fo   fincerely   repented  of  it.      The  penitent  ftill 
urged  the  evil  tendency  of  his  book  to  fubvert  all  religion,    and  the  little 
ground  of  hope  there  could  be  for  one  whofe  writings  would  continue   to 
do  mifchief  when  his  body  was  laid  in   aflies.      The   Curate  finding  no  o- 
ther  way  to  comfort  him,  told  him,  that  he  did  well  in  being   affiided  for 
the  evil  defign  with  which  he  publifhed  his  book;   but  that  he  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  doing  any  hurt.      That   his 
caufe  was  fo  very  bad  and  his  arguments  fo  weak,  that  he  did  not   appre- 
hend any  ill  effeds  of  it.      In  fhort,  that  he   might  reft   fatisfied    that   his 
book  could  do  no  more  mifchief  after  his  death,  than  it  had  done  whilft  he 
was  living.     To  which  he  added,    for  his   further  fatisfa6lion,  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  befides  his  particular   friends   and  acquaintance  had  ever 
been  at  the  pains  of  reading  it,  or  that   any   body  after  his  death  would 
ever    enquire    after   it.      The  dying  man  had    ftill  fo    much    of  the  frail- 
ty of  an    Author    in  him,  as  to  be    cut    to  the  heart  with  thefe  confolati- 
ons;   and  without  anfwering  the   good  man,    afked   his  friends  about   him 
(vN/ith  a  peeviChnefs  that  is  natural  to  a  fick  perfon)   where  they  had  picked 
up  fuch  a  block-head?  and  whether  they    thought  him  a  proper  perfon  to 
attend  one  in  his  condition?  The  Curate  finding  that  the  Author  did  not 
expe6l  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  real  and  fincere  penitent,  but  as  a  penitent  of 
importance,  after  a    fhort   admonition  withdrew;   not   queftioning  but  he 
fhould  be  again  fent  for  if  the  ficknefs  grew  defperate.     The  Author  how- 
ever recovered,  and  has  fince  written  two  or  three  other   trails   with  the 
fame  fpirit,  and  very  luckily  for  his  poor  foul  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

Thurfday, 
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N°   16  g.  Thurjday,  September  13. 


Sic  vita  erat:  facile  omnes  perferre  ac  pati: 

Cum  quibus  erat  cwique  una,  his  feje  dedere, 

Eorum  objequi  Jludiis :  advorfus  7iemini; 

Munquam  praponens  Je  aliis.      Itafacillime 

Sine  invidia  invenias  laudem.  Ter.  And 

MAN  is  fubje6l  to  innumerable  pains  andforrows  by  the  very  condi- 
tion of  humanity,  and  yet,  as  if  Nature  had  not  fown  evils  enough 
in  life,  we  are  continually  adding  to  grief,  and  aggravating  the  common 
calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of  one  another.  Every  man's  natural 
weight  of  affliction  is  ftill  made  more  heavy  by  the  envy,  malice,  treachery 
or  injuftice  of  his  neighbour.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  llorm  beats  on 
the  whole  Species,  we  are  falling  foul  upon  one  another. 

Half  the  mifery  of  human  life  might  be  extinguifhed,  would  men  allevi- 
ate the  general  curfe  they  lie  under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compaffion,  be- 
nevolence and  humanity.  There  is  nothing  therefore  which  we  ought 
more  to  encourage  in  ourfelves  and  others,  than  the  difpofition  of  mind 
which  in  our  language  goes  under  the  title  of  Good-nature,  and  which  I 
fliall  chufe  for  the  fubjed  of  this  day's  Speculation. 

Good-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  converfation  than  Wit,  and  gives  a 
certain  air  to  the  countenance  M^hich  is  more  amiable  than  Beauty.  It 
fhews  virtue  in  the  faireft  light,  takes  off  in  fome  meafure  from  the  de- 
formity of  vice,  and  makes  even  folly  and  impertinence  fupportable. 

There  is  no  fociety  or  converfation  to  be  kept  up  in  the  world  without 
Good-nature,  or  fomething  which  muft  bear  its  appearance,  and  fupply  its 
place.  For  this  reafon  mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  ar- 
tificial humanity,  which  is  what  we  exprefs  by  the  word  Good  Breeding.  For 
if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  what  we  call  fo,  we  fhall  find  it  to 
be  nothing  elfe  but  an  imitation  and  mimickry  of  Good-nature,  or  in  other 
terms,  affability,  complaifance  and  eafinefs  of  temper  reduced  into  an  art. 

Thefe  exterior  fliows  and  appearances  of  humanity  render  a  man  wonder- 
fully, popular  and  beloved,  when  they  are  founded  upon  a  real  Good-na- 
ture; but  without  it  are  likeHypocrify  in  R.eligion,  or  a  bare  form  of  holi- 
nefs,  which  when  it  is  difcovered  makes  a  man  more  detefiable  than  pro- 
feffed  impiety.  '  Good- 
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Good-nature  is  generally  born  with  us ;  health,  profperity  and  kind 
treatment  from  the  world  are  great  cherifhers  of  it  where  they  find  it,  but 
nothing  is  capable  of  forcing  it  up,  where  it  does  not  grow  of  itfelf.  It  is 
one  of  the  bleffings  of  a  happy  conftitution,  which  education  may  improve 
but  not  produce. 

Xenophon  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  Prince,  whom  he  defcribes  as  a  pat- 
tern for  real  ones,  is  always  celebrating  the  (Philanthropy  or)  Good-nature 
of  his  Hero,  which  he  tells  us  he  brought  into  the  world  with  him,  and 
gives  many  remarkable  inftances  of  it  in  his  childhood,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  feveral  parts  of  his  life.  Nay,  on  his  death-bed,  he  defcribes  him  as  be- 
ing pleafed,  that  while  his  Soul  returned  to  him  who  made  it,  his  Body 
fhould  incorporate  with  the  Great  Mother  of  all  things,  and  by  that  means 
become  beneficial  to  mankind.  For  which  reafon  he  gives  his  fons  a  po- 
fitive  order  not  to  enflirine  it  in  gold  or  filver,  but  to  lay  it  in  the  earth  as 
foon  as  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it. 

An  inflance  of  fuch  an  overflowing  of  humanity,  fuch  an  exuberant 
love  to  mankind,  could  not  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  writer, 
who  had  not  a  foul  filled  with  great  ideas,  and  a  general  benevolence  to 
mankind. 

In  that  celebrated  paflage  of  Sahijl,  where  Cafar  and  Cato  are  placed  in 
fuch  beautiful,  but  oppofite  lights;  Cajar's  charader  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  Good  nature,  as  it  Ihewed  itfelf  in  all  its  forms  towards  his  friends  or 
his  enemies,  his  fervants  or  dependents,  the  guilty  or  the  diftrelfed.  As 
for  Catds  character,  it  is  rather  awful  than  amiable.  Juftice  feems  mofl  a- 
greeable  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  Mercy  to  that  of  Man.  A  Being  who  has 
nothing  to  pardon  in  himfelf,  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works ;  but  he  whofe  very  beft  actions  mull  be  feen  with  grains  of  allow- 
ance, cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate  and  forgiving.  For  this  reafon,  among 
all  the  monftrous  chara6lers  in  human  nature,  there  is  none  fo  odious,  nor 
indeed  fo  exquifitely  ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid  fevere  temper  in  a 
worthlefs  man. 

This  part  of  Good-nature,  however,  which  confifts  in  the  pardoning  and 
over-looking  of  favdts,  is  to  be  exercifed  only  in  doing  ourfelves  Juftice, 
and  that  too  in  the  ordinary  commerce  and  occurrences  of  life;  for  in  the 
public  adminiftrations  of  Juftice,  Mercy  to  one  may  be  Cruelty  to  others. 

It  is  grown  almoft  into  a  maxim,  that  Good-natured  men  are  not  always 
men  of  the  moft  wit.  The  obfervation,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  foundation 
in  Nature.  The  greateft  Wits  I  have  converfed  v/ith  are  men  eminent 
for  their  Humanity.  I  take  therefore  this  remark  to  have  been  occafioned 
by  two  reafons.     Firft,  becaufe  Ill-natvire  among  .ordinary  obfervers  pafles 
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for  Wit.  A  fpightful  faying  gratifies  fo  many  little  paffions  in  thofe  who 
hear  it,  that  it  generally  meets  with  a  good  reception.  The  laugh  rifes 
upon  it,  and  the  man  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  fhrewd  Satyrift. 
This  may  be  one  reafon,  why  a  great  many  pleafant  companions  appear 
fo  furprizingly  dull,  when  they  have  endeavored  to  be  merry  in  print ; 
the  public  being  more  jufl  than  private  clubs  or  aflemblies,  in  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  what  is  Wit  and  what  is  Ill-nature. 

Another  reafon  why  the  Good-natured  man  may  fometimes  bring  his  wit 
in  queftion,  is  perhaps,  becaufe  he  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  compaffion  for 
thofe  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  which  another  would  turn  into  ridicule, 
and  by  that  means  gain  the  reputation  of  a  Wit.  The  Ill-natured  man, 
though  but  of  equal  parts,  gives  himfelf  a  larger  field  to  expatiate  in,  he 
expofes  the  failings  in  human  nature  which  the  other  would  call  a  veil 
over,  laughs  at  vices  which  the  other  either  excufes  or  conceals,  gives  ut- 
terance to  reflexions  which  the  other  ftifles,  falls  indifferently  upon  friends 
or  enemies,  expofes  the  perfon  who  has  obliged  him,  and  in  fhort  fticks  at 
nothing  that  may  eftablifh  his  charader  as  a  Wit.  It  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore he  fucceeds  in  it  better  than  the  man  of  humanity,  as  a  perfon  who  makes 
ufe  of  indire6l  methods  is  more  likely  to  grow  rich  than  the  fair  trader. 

N°  170.  Friday,  September  14^. 

In  amove  hac  omnia  infunt  vitia:  injuria^ 

iSufpiciones,   iniiniciticE,  inductee, 

Bellum,  pax  rurjum Ter.  Eun. 

UPON  looking  over  the  Letters  of  my  female  correfpondents  I  find 
feveral  from  women  complaining  of  jealous  hufbands,  and  at  the 
fame  time  protefi;ing  their  own  innocence  ;  and  defiring  my  advice  on  this 
occafion.  I  fliall  therefore  take  this  fubje^l  into  my  confideration  ;  and 
the  more  willingly,  becaufe  I  find  that  the  Marquifs  of  Hallifax,  who,  in 
his  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  has  inflru6led  a  wife  how  to  behave  herfelf  to- 
wards a  falfe,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric,  a  fuUen,  a  covetous  or  a  filly 
hufband,  has  not  fpoken  one  word  of  a  jealous  hufband. 

Jealoujy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels  from  the  apprehejifwn  that  he  is  not 
equally  beloved  by  the  perfon  whom  he  entirely  loves.  Now,  becaufe  our  inward 
paflions  and  inclinations  can  never  make  themfelves  vifible,  it  is  impoITible 

for 
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for  a  jealous  man  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his  fufpicions.  His  thoughts 
hang  at  bell  in  a  ftate  of  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty ;  and  are  never 
capable  of  receiving  any  fatisfa^lion  on  the  advantageous  fide;  fo  that  his 
enquires  are  mod  fuccefsful  when  they  difcover  nothing :  his  pleafure  a- 
rifes  from  his  difappointments,  and  his  life  is  fpent  in  purfuit  of  a  fecret 
that  deflroys  his  happinefs  if  he  chance  to  find  it. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  (Irong  ingredient  in  this  paffion  ;  for  the  fame 
aife(5lion  which  ftirs  up  the  jealous  man's  defires  and  gives  the  party  beloved 
fo  beautiful  a  figure  in  his  imagination,  makes  him  believe  fhe  kindles  the 
fame  pafTion  in  others,  and  appears  as  amiable  to  all  beholders.  And  as 
Jealoufy  thus  arifes  from  an  extraordinary  love,  it  is  of  fo  delicate  a  na- 
ture, that  it  fcorns  to  take  up  with  any  thing  lefs  than  an  equal  return  of 
love.  Not  the  warmeft  expreffions  of  affe^lion,  the  fofteft  and  moft  tender 
hypocrify,  are  able  to  give  any  fatisfa6lion,  where  we  are  not  perfuaded 
that  the  affection  is  real  and  the  fatisfa6lion  mutual.  For  the  jealous  man 
wifhes  himfelf  a  kind  of  Deity  to  the  perfon  he  loves  :  he  would  be  the 
only  pleafure  of  her  fenfes,  the  employment  of  her  thoughts;  and  is  angry 
at  every  thing  fhe  admires,  or  takes  delight  in,  befides  himfelf. 

Phcedria's  requeft  to  his  miftrefs,  upon  his  leaving  her  for  three  days,  is 
inimitably  beautiful  and  natural. 

Cum  milite  ifto  prajens,    abjens  utfies : 

Dies,  nodefque  me  ames:    me  defideres: 

Me  Jomnies :    me  expeSies :    de  me  cogites : 

Me  Jperes :    me  te  obledes :    mecum  tota  fis : 

Mens  facjis  pojlremb  animus,  quando  ego  Jum  tuus.  Ter.  Eun. 

The  jealous  man's  difeafe  is  of  fo  malignant  a  nature,  that  it  converts 
all  he  takes  into  its  own  nourifhment.  A  cool  behavior  fets  him  on  the 
rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  inftance  of  averfion  or  indifference  ;  a  fond 
one  raifes  his  fufpicions,  and  looks  too  much  like  diflimulation  and  arti- 
fice. If  the  perfon  he  loves  be  chearful,  her  thoughts  muft  be  employed 
on  another  ;  and  if  fad,  fhe  is  certainly  thinking  on  himfelf.  Infliort,  there  , 
is  no  word  or  gefture  fo  infignificant,  but  it  gives  him  new  hint,  feeds  his 
fufpicions,  and  furnifhes  him  with  frefli  matters  of  difcovery  :  fo  that  if 
v/e  confider  the  effefls  of  this  paffion,.  one  would  rather  think  it  proceeded 
from  an  inveterate  hatred  than  an  exceffive  love ;  for  certainly  none  can 
meet  with  more  difquietude  and  uneafinefs  than  a  fufpe6led  wife,  if  we 
except  the  jealous  hufband. 

But  the  great  unhappinefs  of  this  paffion  is,  that  it  naturally  tends  to 
alienate  the  affe^lion  which  it  is  fo  follicitous  to  engrofs  ;   and  that  for  thefe 

two 
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two  reafons  ;  becaufe  it  lays  too  great  a  conftraint  on  the  words  and  anions 
of  the  fufpe^led  perfon,  and  at  the  fame  time  (hews  you  have  no  honor- 
able opinion  of  her ;   both  of  which  are  ftrong  motives  to  averfion. 

Nor  is  this  the  worft  effed  of  Jealoufy  ;  for  it  often  draws  after  it  a  more 
fatal  train  of  confequences,  and  makes  the  perfon  you  fufped  guilty  of  the 
very  crimes  you  are  fomuch  afraid  of.  It  is  very  natural  for  fuchwho  are 
treated  ill  and  upbraided  falfely,  to  find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear 
their  complaints,  condole  their  fufferings,  and  endeavor  to  footh  and  alTwage 
their  fecret  refentments.  Befides,  Jealoufy  puts  a  woman  often  in  mind 
of  an  ill  thing  that  flie  Vv'ould  not  otherwife  perhaps  have  thought  of,  and 
fills  her  imagination  with  fuch  an  unlucky  Idea,  as  in  time  grows  familiar, 
excites  defire,  and  lofes  all  the  fhame  and  horror  which  might  at  firft  attend 
it.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  if  fhe  who  fuffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion 
of  her,  and  has  therefore  nothing  to  forfeit  in  his  efteem,  refolves  to  give 
him  reafon  for  his  fufpicions,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  crime,  fmce 
(he  mull  undergo  the  ignominy.  Such  probably  were  the  confiderations 
that  direded  the  wife  man  in  his  advice  to  hufbands;  Be  7iot  jealous  over  the 
wife  of  thy  bofom,  and  teach  her  not  an  evil  leffon  againfl  thyfelf.      Ecclus. 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments  which  this  paffion  produces,  we 
may  ufually  obferve  that  none  are  greater  mourners  than  jealous  men, 
when  the  perfon  who  provoked  tneir  jealoufy  is  taken  from  them.  Then 
it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out  furioufly,  and  throws  off  all  the  mixtures  of 
fufpicion  which  choked  and  fmothered  it  before.  The  beautiful  parts  of 
the  character  rife  uppermoft  in  the  jealous  hufband's  memory,  and  upbraid 
him  with  the  ill  ufage  of  fo  divine  a  creature  as  was  once  in  his  polfeHion ; 
whilft  all  the  little  imperfedions  that  were  before  fo  uneafy  to  him,  wear 
off  from  his  remembrance,  and  fhew  themfelves  no  more. 

We  may  fee  by  what  has  been  faid,  that  Jealoufy  takes  the  deepeft  root 
in  men  of  amorous  difpofitions ;  and  of  thefe  we  find  three  kinds  who  are 
mofl  over- run  with  it. 

The  firft  are  thofe  who  are  confcious  to  themfelves  of  any  infirmity, 
whether  it  be  weaknefs,  old  age,  deformity,  ignorance,  or  the  like.  Thefe 
men  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  unamiable  part  of  themfelves,  that 
they  have  not  the  confidence  to  think  they  are  really  beloved ;  and  are  fo 
diftruftful  of  their  own  merits,  that  all  fondnefs  towards  them  puts 
them  out  of  countenance,  and  looks  like  a  jeft  upon  their  perfons.  They 
grow  fufpicious  on  their  firft  looking  in  a  glafs,  and  are  ftungwith  jealoufy 
at  the  fight  of  a  wrinkle.  A  handfome  fellow  immediately  alarms  them, 
and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns  their  thoughts  upon  their 
wives. 

VOL.    III.  P  A 
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A  fecond  fort  of  men,  who  are  moft  liable  to  this  paffion,  are  thofe  of 
cunning,  wary,  and  diftruftful  tempers.  It  is  a  fault  very  juftly  found  in 
hiflories  compofed  by  Politicians,  that  they  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  hu- 
mor, but  are  flill  for  deriving  every  a6lion  from  fome  plot  or  contrivance, 
for  drawing  up  a  perpetual  fcheme  of  caufes  and  events,  and  preferving  a 
conftant  correfpondence  between  the  Camp  and  the  Council-table.  And 
thus  it  happens  in  the  affairs  of  love  with  Men  of  too  refined  a  thought. 
They  put  a  conftrudion  on  a  look,  and  find  out  a  defign  in  a  fmile  ;  they 
give  new  fenfes  and  fignifications  to  words  and  adions ;  and  are  ever  tor- 
menting themfelves  with  fancies  of  their  own  raifing :  they  generally  aS:  in 
a  difguife  themfelves,  and  therefore  miftake  all  outward  fliows  and  appear- 
ances of  hypocrify  in  others ;  fo  that  I  believe  no  Men  fee  lefs  of  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things,  than  thefe  great  refiners  upon  incidents,  who 
are  fo  wonderfully  fubtle  and  over-wife  in  their  conceptions. 

Now  what  thefe  Men  fancy  they  know  of  women  by  reflexion,  your  lewd 
and  vicious  men  believe  they  have  learned  by  experience.  They  have 
feen  the  poor  hufband  fo  mifled  by  tricks  and  artifices,  and  in  the  midft  of 
his  enquiries  fo  loft  and  bewildered  in  a  crooked  intrigue,  that  they  ftill 
fufpe^l  an  under-plot  in  every  female  adion  ;  and  efpecially  where  they 
fee  any  refemblance  in  the  behavior  of  two  perfons,  are  apt  to  fancy  it 
proceeds  from  the  fame  defign  in  both.  Thefe  men  therefore  bear  hard 
upon  the  fufpe^led  party,  purfue  her  clofe  through  all  her  turnings  and 
windings,  and  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chace,  to  be  flung  off  by 
any  falfe  ftepsor  doubles  :  befides,  their  acquaintance  and  converfation  has 
lain  wholly  among  the  vicious  part  of  womenkind,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  they  cenfure  all  alike,  and  look  upon  the  whole  fex  as  a  fpecies  of 
impoftors.  But  if,  notwithftanding  their  private  experience,  they  can  get 
over  thefe  prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of  fome  Women; 
yet  their  own  loofe  defires  will  ftir  up  new  fufpicions  from  another  fide, 
and  make  them  believe  all  Meri  fubje^l  to  the  fame  inclinations  with  them- 
felves. 

Whether  thefe  or  other  motives  are  moft  predominant,  we  learn  from  the 
modern  hiftories  of  America,  as  well  as  from  our  own  experience  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  Jealoufy  is  no  Northern  paffion,  but  rages  moft  in 
thofe  nations  that  lie  neareft  the  influence  of  the  Sun.  It  is  a  misfortune 
for  a  woman  to  be  born  between  the  Tropics ;  for  there  lie  the  hotteft 
regions  of  jealoufy,  which  as  you  come  northward  cools  all  along  with  the 
climate,  till  you  fcarce  meet  any  thing  like  it  in  the  polar  Circle.  Our 
own  nation  is  very  temperately  fituated  in  this  refped;  and  if  we  meet 
with  fome  few  difordered  with  the  violence  of  this  paffion,  they  are  not  the 

proper 
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proper  growth  of  our  country,   but  are  many  degrees  nearer  the  Sun  in 
their  conftitution  than  in  their  climate. 

After  this  frightful  account  of  Jealoufy,  and  the  perfons  who  are  moft 
fubje61:  to  it,  it  will  be  but  fair  to  ftiew  by  what  means  the  paffion  may  be 
beft  allayed,  and  thofe  who  are  pofTefled  with  it  fet  at  eafe.  Other  faults 
indeed  are  not  under  the  wife's  jurifdidion,  and  fhould,  if  poflible,  efcape 
her  obfervation ;  but  Jealoufy  calls  upon  her  particularly  for  its  cure,  and 
deferves  all  her  art  and  application  in  the  attempt:  befides,  the  has  this 
for  her  encouragement,  that  her  endeavors  will  be  always  pleafmg,  and 
that  flie  will  find  the  affedion  of  her  hufband  rifing  towards  her  in  propor- 
tion as  his  doubts  and  fufpicions  vanifh;  for,  as  we  have  feen  all  along, 
there  is  fo  great  a  mixture  of  love  in  jealoufy  as  is  well  worth  the  fepa- 
rating.     But  this  fhall  be  the  fubje6l  of  another  paper. 

N°  171.  Saturday,  September  15. 


Credula  res  amor  eft Ovid.  Met. 

HAVING  in  my  yefterday's  paper  difcovered  the  nature  of  Jealoufy, 
and  pointed  out  the  perfons  who  are  moft  fubjed  to  it,  I  mufl  here 
apply  myfelf  to  myfair  correfpondents,  who  defire  to  live  well  with  a  jea- 
lous hufband,  and  to  eafe  his  mind  of  its  unjuft  fufpicions- 

The  firft  rule  I  fhall  propofe  to  be  obferved  is,  that  you  never  feem  to 
diflike  in  another  what  the  jealous  man  is  himfelf  guilty  of,  or  to  admire 
any  thing  in  which  he  himfelf  does  not  excel.  A  jealous  man  is  very  quick 
in  his  applications,  he  knows  how  to  find  a  double  edge  in  an  invedive, 
and  to  draw  a  Satire  on  himfelf  out  of  a  Panegyric  on  another.  He  does 
not  trouble  himfelf  to  confiderthe  perfon,  but  to  dire6l  the  character;  and 
is  fecretly  pleafed  or  confounded  as  he  finds  more  or  lefs  of  himfelf  in  it. 
The  commendation  of  any  thing  in  another,  ftirs  up  his  Jealoufy,  as  it 
fliews  you  have  a  value  for  others  befides  himfelf;  but  the  commendation 
of  that  which  he  himfelf  wants,  inflames  him  more,  as  it  fliews  that  in 
fome  refpeds  you  prefer  others  before  him,  Jealoufy  is  admirably  de- 
fcribed  in  this  view  by  Horace  in  his  Ode  to  Lydia. 

Quum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  rofeam,  et  urea  Telephi 

P  2  Laudai 
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Laudas  hrachia,  va  meum 

Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur: 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color 

Certd  Jede  manet;   humor  et  in  genas 
Furtim  labitur  arguens 

Qudm  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

When  Telephus  his  youthful  charms. 
His  rofy  neck  and  winding  arms. 
With  endlefs  rapture  you  recite. 
And  in  that  pleafmg  name  delight; 
My  heart,  inflam'd  by  jealous  heats. 
With  numberlefs  refentments  beats ; 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  color  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies : 
By  turns  my  hidden  grief  appears 
In  riling  fighs  and  falling  tears, 
That  fhew  too  well  the  warm  defires. 
The  fdent,  flow,  confuming  fires. 
Which  on  my  inmofl  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  Soul  away. 

The  jealous  man  is  not  indeed  angry  if  you  diflike  another;  but  if  you 
find  thofe  faults  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  charader,  you  difcover 
not  only  your  diflike  of  another,  but  of  himfelf.  In  fhort,  he  is  fo  defirous 
of  engrofling  all  your  love,  that  he  is  grieved  at  the  want  of  any  charm, 
which  he  believes  has  power  to  raife  it;  and  if  he  finds,  by  your  cenfure 
on  others,  that  he  is  not  fo  agreeable  in  your  opinion  as  he  might  be,  he 
naturally  concludes  you  could  love  him  better  if  he  had  other  qualifica- 
tions, and  that  by  confequence  your  affedion  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  he 
thinks  it  ought.  If  therefore  his  temper  be  grave  or  fullen,  you  muft  not  be 
too  much  pleafed  with  a  jefl,  or  tranfported  with  any  thing  that  is  gay  or 
diverting.  If  his  beauty  be  none  of  the  befl:,  you  muft  be  a  profefled  ad- 
mirer of  prudence,  or  any  other  quality  he  is  mafter  of,  or  at  leaft  vain  e- 
nough  to  think  he  is. 

In  the  next  place,  you  muft  be  fure  to  be  free  and  open  in  your  conver- 
fation  with  him,  and  to  let  in  light  upon  your  actions,  to  unravel  all  your 
defigns,  and  difcover  every  fecret  however  trifling  or  indifferent.  A  jealous 
hufbandhas  a  particular  averfion  to  winks  and  whifpers,  and  if  he  does  not 
fee  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  will. be  fure  to  go  beyond  it  in   his  fears 

and 
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and  fufpicions.  He  will  always  exped  to  be  your  chief  confident,  and 
where  he  finds  himfelf  kept  out  of  a  fecret,  will  believe  there  is  more  in  it 
than  there  fliould  be.  And  here  it  is  of  great  concern,  that  you  preferve 
the  character  of  your  fincerity  uniform  and  of  a  piece;  for  if  he  once  finds 
a  falfe  glofs  put  upon  anyfingle  action,  he  quickly  fufpeds  all  the  reft;  his 
working  imagination  immediately  takes  a  falfe  hint,  and  runs  off  with  it 
into  feveral  remote  confequences,  'till  he  has  proved  very  ingenious  in 
working  out  his  own  mifery. 

Jf  both  thefe  methods  fail,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  let  him  fee  you  are 
much  caft  down  and  afflided  for  the  ill  Opinion  he  entertains  of  you,  and 
the  difquietudes  he  himfelf  fuffers  for  your  fake.  There  are  many  who 
take  a  kind  of  barbarous  pleafure  in  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  who  love  them, 
that  infult  over  an  aking  heart,  and  triumph  in  their  charms  which  are 
able  to  excite  fo  much  uneafmefs. 

Ardeat  ipja  licet,  tormmtis  gaiulet  amantis.  Juv. 

But  thefe  often  carry  the  humor  fo  far,  'till  their  affe<51ed  coldnefs  and  In- 
difference quite  kills  all  the  fondnefs  of  a  lover,  and  are  then  fure  to  meet 
in  their  turn  with  all  the  contempt  and  fcorn  that  is  due  to  fo  infolent  a 
behavior.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  probable  a  melancholy,  dejeded 
carriage,  the  ufual  effe^ls  of  injured  innocence,  may  foften  the  jealous 
hufband  into  pity,  make  him  fenfible  of  the  wrong  he  does  you,  and  work 
out  of  his  mind  all  thofe  fears  and  fufpicions  that  make  you  both  unhappy. 
At  leaft  it  will  have  this  good  effed,  that  he  will  keep  his  jealoufy  to  him- 
felf, and  repine  in  private,  either  becaufe  he  is  fenfible  it  is  a  weaknefs, 
and  will  therefore  hide  it  from  your  knowledge,  or  becaufe  he  will  be  apt 
to  fear  fome  ill  effe6l  it  may  produce,  in  cooling  your  love  towards  him, 
or  diverting  it  to  another. 

There  is  flill  another  fecret  that  can  never  fail,  if  you  can  once  get  it 
believed,  and  which  is  often  pra(5lifed  by  women  of  greater  cunning  than 
virtue:  this  is,  to  change  fides  for  a  while  with  the  jealous  man,  and  to 
turn  his  own  paffion  upon  himfelf;  to  take  fome  Occafion  of  growing  jea- 
lous of  him,  and  to  follow  the  example  he  himfelf  hath  fet  you.  This 
counterfeited  Jealoufy  will  bring  him  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  if  he  thinks 
it  real;  for  he  knows  experimentally  how  much  love  goes  along  with  this 
pafTion,  and  will  befides  feel  fomething  like  the  fatisfadion  of  a  revenge, 
in  feeing  you  undergo  all  his  own  tortures.  But  this,  indeed,  is  an  arti- 
fice fo  difficult,  and  at  the  fame  fo  dif-ingenuous,  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
put  in  pradice,  but  by  fuch  as  have  fkill  enough  to  cover  the  deceit,  and 
innocence  to  render  it  excufable. 

I 
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I  fliall  conclude  this  Effay  with  the  flory  of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  as  I 
have  colle6led  it  out  o(  Jofephus;  which  may  ferve  almoft  as  an  example  to 
whatever  can  be  faid  on  this  fubje^l. 

Mariamne  had  all  the  charms   that  beauty,   birth,   wit  and  youth  could 
give  a  woman,  and  Herod  all  the  love  that  fuch  charms  are  able  to  raife  in 
a  warm  and  amorous  difpofition.    In  the  midft  of  this  his  fondnefs  for  Ma- 
riamne, he  put  her  brother  to  death,    as   he  did  her  father  not  many  years 
after.     The  barbarity  of  the   adion  was    reprefented  to   Mark  Antony,  who 
immediately  fummoned  Herod  into  Egypt,   to  anfwer  for  the  crime  that  was 
there  laid  to  his  charge.      Herod  attributed  the  fummons  to  Antonys  defire 
of  Mariamne,  whom    therefore    before  his    departure  he   gave  into   the  cu- 
ftody  of  his  uncle  Jojeph,  with   private  orders  to  put  her  to  death,  if  any 
fuch  violence  was  offer'd  to  himfelf.    This  Jojeph  was  much  delighted  with 
Mariam7us  converfation,   and  endeavored  with   all  his  art  and  rhetoric  to 
fet  out  the  excefs  of  Herod's  paffion  for  her:    but  when  he  flill  found  her 
cold  and  incredulous,  he  inconfiderately  told  her,  as  a   certain  inftance  of 
her  Lord's  affe6iion,   the   private   orders   he   had   left  behind  him,    which 
plainly  fhewed,  according  to  Jojeph's  interpretation,   that  he  could  neither 
live  nor  die  without  her.  This  barbarous  inftance  of  a  wild    unreafonable 
paffion,  quite  put  out,  for  a  time,  thofe  little  remains  of  affedion  fhe  ftill 
had  for  her  Lord:   for  now  her  thoughts  were  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
cruelty  of  his  orders,  that  fhe  could   not  confider   the   kindnefs  that   pro- 
duced them,  and  therefore  reprefented  him  in  her  imagination,  rather  un- 
der the  frightful  idea  of  a   murderer   than    a  lover.     Herod  was  at  length 
acquitted  and  difmifled  by  Mark  Antony,  when   his   foul  was  all  in    flames 
for  his  Mariamne;  but  before  their  meeting,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  uncle's  converfation  and  familiarity  with 
her  in  his  abfence.      This  therefore  was  the  firft  difcourfe  he  entertained 
her  with,  in  which  fhe  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  quiet  his  fufpicions-   But 
at  laft  he  appeared  fo  well  fatisfied  of  her  innocence,  that  from  reproaches 
and  wranglings  he  fell  to  tears  and   embraces.     Both  of  them  wept  very 
tenderly  at  their  reconciliation,  and  Herod  poured  out   his  whole  foul   to 
her  in  the  warmeft  proteftations   of  love  and  conftancy;   when    amidft  all 
his  fighs  and  languifhings   fhe  afked  him,   whether   the  private    orders  he 
left  with  his  uncle  Jofeph  were  an  inftance  of  fuch  an   inflamed  affection. 
The  jealous  King  was   immediately  roufed   at   fo    unexped:ed  a   queftion, 
and  concluded  his  uncle  muft  have  been  too  familiar  with  her,   before   he 
would  have  difcovered  fuch  a  fecret.      In  fliort,  he  put  his  uncle  to  death, 
and  very  difficultly  prevail'd  upon  himfelf  to  fpare  Mariamne. 

After 
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After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  fecond  journey  into  Egypt,  when  he  com- 
mitted his  Lady  to  the  care  o£  Sohemus,  with  the  fame  private  orders  he 
had  before  given  his  uncle,  if  any  mifchief  befel  himfelf.  In  the  mean 
Avhile  Mariamne  fo  won  upon  Soh'etmis  by  her  prefents  and  obliging  con- 
verfation,  that  fhe  drew  all  the  fecret  from  him,  with  which  Herod  had  in- 
trufted  him ;  fo  that  after  his  return,  when  he  flew  to  her  with  all  the 
tranfports  of  joy  and  love,  flie  received  him  coldly  with  fighs  and  tears, 
and  all  the  marks  of  indifference  and  averfion.  This  reception  fo  ftirred 
up  his  indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  flain  her  with  his  own  hands, 
had  not  he  feared  he  himfelf  flrould  have  become  the  greater  fufferer  by 
it.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  he  had  another  violent  return  of  love 
upon  him  ;  Mariamne  was  therefore  fent  for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavored 
to  foften  and  reconcile  with  all  poffible  conjugal  carefles  and  endearments  ; 
but  fhe  declined  his  embraces,  and  anfwered  all  his  fondnefs  with  bitter 
invedives  for  the  death  of  her  father  and  her  brother.  This  behavior  fo 
incenfed  Herod,  that  he  very  hardly  refrained  from  flriking  her ;  when  in 
the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a  witnefs,  fuborned  by  fome  of 
Mariamne'?,  enemies,  who  accufed  her  to  the  King  of  a  defign  to  poifon  him. 
Herod  was  now  prepared  to  hear  any  thing  in  her  prejudice,  and  imme- 
diately order'd  her  Servant  to  be  ftretched  upon  the  rack ;  who  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  tortures  confeft,  that  his  miftrefs's  averfion  to  the  Kingarofe 
from  fomething  Sohemus  had  told  her ;  but  as  for  any  defign  of  poifoning, 
he  utterly  difown'd  the  leafl  knowledge  of  it.  This  confeffion  quickly 
proved  fatal  to  Sohemus,  who  now  lay  under  the  fame  fufpicions  and  fen- 
tence,  that  Jojeph  had  before  him  on  the  like  occafion.  Not  would  Herod 
reft  here ;  but  accufed  her  with  great  vehemence  of  a  defign  upon  his  life, 
and  by  ^ his  authority  with  the  Judges,  had  her  publicly  condemn'd  and 
executed.  Herod  foon  after  her  death  grew  melancholy  and  deje<5led,  re- 
tiring from  the  public  adminiftration  of  affairs  into  a  folitary  foreft,  and 
there  abandoning  himfelf  to  all  the  black  confiderations  which  naturally 
arife  from  a  palTion  made  up  of  love,  remorfe,  pity  and  defpair.  He  ufed 
to  rave  for  his  Mariamne,  and  to  call  upon  her  in  his  diftraded  fits ;  and  in 
all  probability  would  foon  have  followed  her,  had  not  his  thoughts  been 
feafonably  called  off  from  fo  fad  an  obje6l  by  public  ftorms,  which  at  that 
time  very  nearly  threatned  him. 


Tiiefday, 
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N°  173.  Tuefday,  September  18, 

Remove  fera  monjira^  tuceque 

Saxijicos  vultus,  quacunque  ea,   tolle  Medufa.  Ov.  Met. 

IN  a  late  paper  I  mentioned  the  projed  of  an  ingenious  author  for  the 
erecting  of  feveral  handicraft  prizes  to  be  contended  for  by  our  BritiJJi 
artizans,  and  the  influence  they  might  have  towards  the  improvement  of 
our  feveral  manufactures.  I  have  fmce  that  been  very  much  furprized  by 
the  following  advertifement  which  I  find  in  the  Pojl-Boy  of  the  nth  inftant, 
and  again  repeated  in  the  PoJl-Boy  of  the  13th. 

QN  the  gth  of  06lober  next  will  be  run  for  upon  Colefhill-heath  in  Warwickfhire, 
a  plate  of  fix  Guineas  value,  3  heats,  by  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding  that  hath 
not  won  above  the  value  of  5  1.  the  winning  horfe  to  be  fold  for  10 1.  to  carry  10 
ftone  weight,  if  14  hands  high ;  if  above  or  under,  to  carry  or  be  allowed  weiglit  for 
inches,  and  to  be  entered  Friday  the  15th  at  the  Swan  in  Colefhill,  before  fix  in  the 
evening.  Alfo  a  plate  of  lefs  value  to  be  run  for  by  aifes.  The  fame  day  a  gold 
ring  to  be  grinned  for  by  men. 

The  firft  of  thefe  diverlions  that  is  to  be  exhibited  by  the  10 1.  race- 
horfes,  may  probably  have  its  ufe;  but  the  two  lall,  in  which  the  alfesand 
men  are  concerned,  feem  to  be  altogether  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 
Why  they  fhould  keep  running  afles  at  ColeJJiill,  or  how  making  mouths  turns 
to  account  in  Warwick/Jiire,  more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  can- 
not comprehend.-  I  have  looked  over  all  the  Olympic  games,  and  do  not 
find  any  thing  in  them  like  an  afs-race,  or  a  match  at  grinning.  However 
it  be,  I  am  informed  that  feveral  affes  are  now  kept  in  body-clothes,  and 
fweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath,  and  that  all  the  country-fellows 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Swan  grinn  an  hour  or  two  in  their  glaffes  every 
morning,  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  gth  of  October.  The  prize 
which  is  propofed  to  be  grinned  for,  has  raifed  fuch  an  ambition  among 
the  common  people  of  out-grinning  one  another,  that  many  very  difcerning 
perfons  are  afraid  it  fliould  fpoil  moft  of  the  faces  in  the  county;  and  that 
a  Warwickfhire  man  will  be  known  by  his  grinn,  as  Roman  catholics  imagine 
a  Kentijh  man  is   by  his  tail.     The    gold  ring  which  is   made  the  prize  of 

deformity, 
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deformity,   is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  golden  apple  that  was  formerly  made 
the  prize  of  beauty,  and  fhould  carry  for  its  pofie  the  old  Motto  inverted, 

Detur  tetriori. 

Or  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  combatants, 

The  frightfiiirjt  Grinner, 
Be  the  Winner. 

In  the  mean  while  I  would  advife  a  Dutch  painter  to  be  prefent  at  this 
great  controverfy  of  faces,  in  order  to  make  a  collection  of  the  molt  re- 
markable Grinns  that  (hall  be  there  exhibited. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lately  received  of  one  of  thefe 
grinning  matches  from  a  Gentleman,  who  upon  reading  the  above- 
mentioned  advertifement,  entertained  a  Coffee-houfe  with  the  following 
narratives.  Upon  the  taking  of  JVmnur,  amongft  other  public  rejoicings 
made  on  that  occalion,  there  was  a  gold  ring  given  by  a  Whig  Juftice  of  Peace 
to  be  grinned  for.  The  firft  competitor  that  entered  the  Lifts,  was  a  black 
fwarthy  French  man,  who  accidentally  paffed  that  way,  and  being  a  man 
naturally  of  a  withered  look,  and  hard  features,  promifed  himfelf  good 
fuccefs.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  great  point  of  view,  and 
looking  upon  the  company  like  Milton's  death, 

Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghajlly  /mile 


His  mufcles  were  fo  drawn  together  on  each  fide  of  his  face,  that  he 
Jhewed  twenty  teeth  at  a  Grinn,  and  put  the  country  in  fome  pain,  left  a 
foreigner  fhould  carry  away  the  honor  of  the  day ;  but  upon  a  further 
trial  they  found  he  was  mafter  only  of  the  merry  Grinn. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  Malecontent  in  thofe  days,  and  a 
great  mafter  of  the  whole  art  of  Grinning,  but  particularly  excelled  in  the 
angry  Grinn.  He  did  his  part  fo  well,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  made  half 
a  dozen  women  mifcarry;  bvit  the  Juftice  being  apprifed  by  one  who  ftood 
near  him,  that  the  fellow  who  grinned  in  his  face  was  3.  Jacobite,  and  being 
unwilling  that  a  difaffe6led  perfon  fhould  win  the  gold  ring,  and  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  beft  Grinner  in  the  country,  he  ordered  the  Oaths  to  be 
tendered  unto  him  upon  his  quitting  the  table,  which  the  Grinner  refuftng, 
he  was  fet  afide  as  an  unqualified  perfon.  There  were  feveral  other  Gro- 
tefque  figures  that  prefented  themfelves,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious   to 

VOL.    HL  (^  defcribe. 
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defcribe.  I  muft  not  however  omit  a  Plough-man,  who  lived  in  the  fur- 
ther part  of  the  county,  and  being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lanthorn 
jaws,  wrung  his  face  into  fuch  an  hideous  grimace,  that  every  feature  of 
it  appeared  under  a  different  diftortion.  The  whole  company  flood  afto- 
nifhed  at  fuch  a  complicated  Grinn,  and  were  ready  to  affign  the  prize  to 
him,  had  it  not  been  proved  by  fome  of  his  antagonifts  that  he  had 
pra6lifed  with  Verjuice  for  fome  days  before,  and  had  a  crab  found  upon 
him  at  the  very  time  of  Grinning  ;  upon  which  the  beft  judges  of  Grinning 
declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that  he  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair 
Grinner,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  fet  afide  as  a  cheat. 

The  prize,  it  feems  fell  at  length  upon  a  Cobler,  Giles  Gorgon  by  name, 
who  produced  feveral  new  Grinns  of  his  own  invention,  having  been  ufed 
to  cut  faces  for  many  years  together  over  his  Laft.  At  the  very  firft  Grinn 
he  caft  every  human  feature  out  of  his  countenance,  at  the  fecond  he  be- 
came the  face  of  a  Spout,  at  the  third  a  Baboon,  at  the  fourth  the  head  of 
a  Bafeviol,  and  at  the  fifth  a  pair  of  Nut-crackers.  The  whole  affembly 
wondered  at  his  accompliQiments,  and  bellowed  the  ring  on  him  unani- 
raoufly ;  but,  what  he  efteemed  more  than  all  the  reft,  a  country  wench 
whom  he  had  wooed  in  vain  for  above  five  Years  before,  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  his  Grinns,  and  the  applaufes  which  he  received  on  all  fides, 
that  fhe  married  him  the  week  following,  and  to  this  day  wears  the  prize 
upon  her  finger,  the  Cobler  having  made  ufe  of  it  as  his  wedding-ring. 

This  paper  might  perhaps  feem  very  impertinent,  if  it  grew  ferious  in 
the  conclufion.  I  would  neverthelefs  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  thofe 
who  are  the  patrons  of  this  monftrous  trial  of  fkill,  whether  or  no  they  are 
not  guilty,  in  fome  meafure,  of  an  affront  to  their  fpecies,  in  treating  after 
this  manner  the  Human  Face  Divine,  and  turning  that  part  of  us,  which  has 
fo  great  an  image  impreffed  upon  it,  into  the  image  of  a  Monkey;  whether 
the  raifing  fuch  filly  competitions  among  the  ignorant,  propofing  prizes 
for  fuch  ufelefs  accomplifhments,  filling  the  common  peoples  heads  with 
fuch  fenfelefs  ambitions,  and  infpiring  them  with  fuch  abfurd  ideas  of 
fuperiority  and  preheminence,  has  not  in  it  fomething  immoral  as  well 
as  ridiculous. 


Saturday, 
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N°  177.  Saturday,  September  22. 

—  Quis  cnim  bonus,  aid  face  dignus 

Arcana^  qualem  Cereris  vult  ejje  facerdos, 

Ulla  aliena  fibi  credat  mala  ? Ji^v. 

IN  one  of  my  laft  week's  papers  I  treated  of  Good-nature,  as  it  is  the 
effe^lof  conftitution  ;  I  fliall  now  fpeakof  it  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue.  The 
firfl  may  make  a  man  eafy  in  himfelf  and  agreeable  to  others,  but  implies 
no  merit  in  him  that  is  poffeffed  of  it.  A  man  is  no  more  to  be  praifed 
upon  this  account,  than  becaufe  he  has  a  regular  pulfe  or  a  gooddigeflion. 
This  Good-nature  however  in  the  conftitution,  which  Mr.  Dryden  fome- 
where  calls  a  Milkinefs  of  Blood,  is  an  admirable  ground-work  for  the  other. 
In  order  therefore  to  try  our  Good-nature,  whether  it  arifes  from  the  body 
or  the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  animal  or  rational  part  of  our 
Nature,  in  a  word,  whether  it  be  fuch  as  is  entitled  to  any  other  reward, 
belides  that  fecret  fatisfa6lion  and  contentment  of  mind  which  is  effential 
to  it,  and  the  kind  reception  it  procures  us  in  the  world,  we  muft  examine 
it  by  the  following  rules. 

Firft,  Whether  it  a6ls  with  fteadinefs  and  txniformity  in  ficknefs  and  in 
health,  in  profperity  and  adverfity ;  if  otherwife  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  elfe  but  an  irradiation  of  the  mind  from  fome  new  fupply  of  fpirits, 
or  a  more  kindly  circulation  of  the  blood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  mentions  a 
cunning  SoUicitor  who  would  never  afk  a  favor  of  a  Great  man  before 
dinner;  but  took  care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time  when  the  party  peti- 
tioned had  his  mind  free  from  care,  and  his  appetites  in  good  humor. 
Such  a  tranhent  temporary  Good-nature  as  this,  is  not  that  Philanthropie, 
that  love  of  mankind,  which  deferves  the  title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his  Good-nature  to  the  teft,  is,  to 
confider  whether  it  operates  according  to  the  rules  of  reafon  and  duty:  for 
if,  notwithflanding  its  general  benevolence  to  mankind,  it  makes  no  dif- 
tin6lion  between  its  obje61s,  if  it  exerts  itfelf  promifcuoufly  towards  the 
defervingand  the  undeferving,  if  it  relieves  alike  the  idle  and  the  indigent, 
if  it  gives  itfelf  up  to  the  firft  petitioner,  and  lights  upon  any  one  rather 
by  accident  than  choice,  it  may  pafs  for  an  amiable  inftin6l,  but  muft  not 
affume  the  name  of  a  moral  virtue.  .  . 

0,2  The 
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The  third  trial  of  Good-nature  will  be,  the  examining  ourfelves,  whether 
or  no  we  are  able  to  exert  it  to  our  own  difadvantage,  and  employ  it  on 
proper  objects,  notwithftandinganylittlepain,  want  or  inconvenience  which 
may  arife  to  ourfelves  from  it:  in  a  word,  whether  we  are  willing  to  rifque 
any  part  of  our  fortune,  or  reputation,  our  health  or  eafe,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Among  all  thefe  expreffions  of  Good-nature,  I  fhall  fmgle  out 
that  which  goes  under  the  general  name  of  Charity,  as  it  confifts  in  reliev- 
ing the  indigent;  that  being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itfelf  to  us 
almoft  at  all  times  and  in  every  place. 

I  fhould  propofe  it  as  a  rule  to  every  one,  who  is  provided  with  any 
competency  of  fortune  more  than  is  fufficient  for  the  necelTaries  of  life,  to 
lay  afide  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor.  This 
I  would  look  upon  as  an  offering  to  him  who  has  a  right  to  the  whole, 
for  the  ufe  of  thofe  whom,  in  the  pafTage  hereafter  mentioned,  he  has 
defcribed  as  his  own  reprefentatives  upon  earth.  At  the  fame  time  we 
fhould  manage  otir  charity  with  fuch  prudence  and  caution,  that  we  may 
not  hurt  our  own  friends  or  relations  whilft  we  are  doing  good  to  thofe 
who  are  flrangers  to  us. 

This  may  pofFibly  be  explained  better  by  an  example  than  by  a  rule. 

Eugenius  is  a  man  of  univerfal  Good-nature,  and  generous  beyond  the 
extent  of  his  fortune;  but  withal  fo  prudent  in  the  oeconomy  of  his  affairs, 
that  what  goes  out  in  charity  is  made  up  by  good  management.  Eugenius 
has  what  the  world  calls  two  hundred  pounds  a  year;  but  never  values 
himfelf  above  ninefcore,  as  not  thinking  he  has  a  i-ight  to  the  tenth  part, 
which  he  always  appropriates  to  charitable  ufes.  To  this  fum  he  fre- 
quently makes  other  voluntary  additions,  infomuch  that  in  a  good  year, 
for  fuch  he  accounts  thofe  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  greater 
bounties  than  ordinary,  he  has  given  above  twice  the  fum  to  the  fickiy  and 
indigent.  Eugenius  prefcribes  to  himfelf  many  particular  days  of  faff- 
ing and  abftinence,  in  order  to  encreafe  his  private  bank  of  charity,  and 
fets  afide  what  would  be  the  current  expences  of  thofe  times  for  the  poor. 
He  often  goes  afoot  where  his  bufmefs  calls  him,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
walk  has  given  a  fhilling,  which  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  expence  would 
have  gone  for  coach-hire,  to  the  firft  neceffitous  perfon  that  has  fallen  in 
his  way.  I  have  known  him,  when  he  has  been  going  to  a  Play  or  an 
Opera,  divert  the  money  which  was  defigned  for  that  purpofe,  upon  an  ob- 
ject of  charity  whom  he  has  met  with  in  the  ftreet;  and  afterwards  pafs  his 
evening  in  a  coffee-houfe,  or  at  a  friend's  fire-fide,  with  much  greater  fa- 
tisfadion  to  himfelf  than  he  could  have  received  from  the  moft  exquifite  en- 
tertainments of  the  Theatre.      By  thefe  means  he  is  generous  without  im- 

poveriQiing 
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poverifhing  himfelf,  and  enjoys  his  eftate  by  making  it  the  property  of 
others. 

There  are  few  men  fo  cramped  in  their  private  affairs,  who  may  not  be 
charitable  after  this  manner,  without  any  difadvantage  to  themfelves,  or 
prejudice  to  their  families.  It  is  but  fometimes  facrificing  a  diverfion  or 
convenience  to  the  poor,  and  turning  the  ufual  courfe  of  our  expences  into 
a  better  channel.  This  is,  I  think,  not  only  the  mofi;  prudent  and  conve- 
nient, but  the  moft  meritorious  piece  of  charity,  which  we  can  put  in 
pradice.  By  this  method  we  in  fome  meafure  fliare  the  neceffities  of  the 
poor  at  the  fame  time  that  we  relieve  them,  and  make  ourfelves  not  only 
their  patrons,  but  their  fellow- fufferers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  laft  part  of  his  Religio  Medici,  in  which  he  de- 
fcribes  his  charity  in  feveral  heroic  inftances,  and  with  a  noble  heat  of  fen- 
timents  mentions  that  verfe  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  He  that  giveth  to  the 
poor,  lendeih  to  the  Lord:  "  There  is  more  Rhetoric  in  that  one  fentence,  fays 
"  he,  than  in  a  Library  of  Sermons;  and  indeed  if  thofe  fentences  were 
"  underftood  by  the  Reader  with  the  fame  emphafis  as  they  are  delivered 
"  by  the  Author,  we  needed  not  thofe  volumes  of  inflru6tions,  but  might 
"  be  honeft  by  an  epitome. 

This  paffage  of  fcripture  is  indeed  wonderfully  perfuafive;  but  I  think 
the  fame  thought  is  carried  much  further  in  the  New  Teftament,  where  our 
Saviour  tells  us  in  a  moft  pathetic  manner,  that  he  fliall  hereafter  regard  the 
clothing  of  the  naked,  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  and  the  vifiting  of  the 
imprifoned,  as  offices  done  to  himfelf,  and  reward  them  accordingly.  Pur- 
fuant  to  thofe  paffages  in  holy  Scripture,  I  have  fomewhere  met  with  the 
epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  which  has  very  much  pleafed  me.  I  cannot 
recoiled  the  words,  but  the  fenfe  of  it  is  to  this  purpofe:  What  I  fpent  I 
loft;   what  I  poffeffed  is  left  to  others;  what  I  gave  away  remains  with  me. 

Since  I  am  thus  infenftbly  engaged  in  facred  Writ,  I  cannot  forbear 
making  an  extract  of  feveral  paffages  which  I  have  always  read  with  great 
delight  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  the  account  which  that  holy  man  gives 
of  his  behavior  in  the  days  of  his  profperity,  and  if  confidered  only  as  a 
human  compofttion,  is  a  finer  pi61ure  of  a  charitable  and  good-natured  man 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  Author. 

Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  pajt,  as  in  the  days  when  God  prejerved  me:  when  his 
candle  Jliined  upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his  light  I  walked  through  darknejs :  luhen 
the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me;  when  my  children  were  about  me:  ivhen  I  luajlied  my 
fteps  luith  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  out  rivers  of  oil. 

When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blejfed  me;  and  tohen  the  eye  Jaw  me  it  gave  loitnefs 
tome.     Becauje  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  father  I  ejs,  and  him  tJiat  had 

none 
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none  to  help  him.     The  UeJJing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perijfi  came  upon  me,   and  I 

caujed  the  loidoiu's  heart  to/mg  for  joy.      I  luas  eyes  to  the  blind,  ayidfeet  was  I  to  the 

lame;  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  caufe  luhich  I  knew  not,  Ifearched  out.  Did  I 

not  tveepfor  him  that  was  in  trouble,  was  not  my  foul  grieved  for  the  poor?    Let  me  be 

loeighed  in  an  men  ballance,  that  God  may  knoiu  mine  integrity.      If  I  did  defpife  the 

caufe  of  my  manfervant  or  of  my  maid-fervant  when  they  contended  with  me:    what 

thenfliall  I  do  tuhen  God  rifeth  up?  and  when  he  vifiteth,  ivhatjliall  I  anfwer  himf 

Did  not  he  that  made  m.e  in  the  womb,  make  him?  and   did  not  one  fafliion  us  in  the 

womb?   If  I  have  with-held  the  poor  from  their  defire,  or   have  caufed  the  eyes  of  the 

widow  to  fail,  or  have  eaten  my  morfel  myfef  alone,  and  the  fatherlefs  hath  not  eaten 

thereof:  If  I  have  feen  any  per  if i  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor  without  covering: 

If  his  loyns  have  fiot  blefsed  me  and  if  he  were  not  warmed  with  the  fleece  ofmyfheep: 

If  I  have  lift  lip  my  hand  againf  the  fatherlefs  when  Ifaw  my  help  in   the  gate;  then 

let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  fioulder -blade,  and  mine  ar?n  be    broken  from   the   bone. 

If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  deftruBion  of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lift  up  myfelf  when  evil 

found  him:    (neither  have  I  fiiffered  my    mouth  to  fin,  by  wifliing  a  curfe  to  his  foul.) 

The  fir  anger  did  not  lodge  in  theflreet;  but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller.      If 

my  land  cry   againfl  me,  or  that  the  furrows  likewife  thereof  complain :  If  I  have 

eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  money,    or   have  caufed  the   owners    thereof  to    lofe 

their  life:  Let  thifiles  grow  infiead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  in/iead  of  barley. 

N°  179.  Tuefclay,  September  25. 

Centurice  feniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis : 
Celfi  prcEtereunt  aujlera  poemata  Rhamnes. 
Omne  tulit  punSlum  qui  mifcuit  utile  clulci, 
LeSiorem  deleSlando,  pariterque  monendo.  Hor. 

I  May  caft  my  Readers  under  two  general  divifions,  the  Mercurial  and  the 
Saturnine.  The  firft  are  the  gay  part  of  my  difciples,  who  require  Spe- 
culations of  wit  and  humor;  the  others  are  thofe  of  a  more  folemn  and 
fober  turn,  who  find  no  pleafure  but  in  papers  of  Morality  and  found  fenfe. 
The  former  call  every  thing  that  is  ferious  Stupid;  the  latter  look  upon 
every  thing  as   impertinent  that  is   ludicrous.      Were  I  always  grave,  one 

'  half 
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half  of  my  Readers  would  fall  off  from  me  :  were  I  always  merry,  I  fliould 
lofe  the  other.  I  make  it  therefore  my  endeavor  to  find  out  entertain- 
ments for  both  kinds,  and  by  that  means  perhaps  confult  the  good  of  both, 
more  than  I  fhould  do,  did  I  always  write  to  the  particular  tafte  of  either. 
As  they  neither  of  them  know  what  I  proceed  upon,  the  fprightly  Reader, 
who  takes  up  my  paper  in  order  to  be  diverted,  very  often  finds  himfelf 
engaged  unawares  in  a  ferious  and  profitable  courfe  of  thinking ;  as  on 
the  contrary,  the  thoughtful  man,  who  perhaps  may  hope  to  find  fome- 
thing  folid,  and  full  of  deep  refledion,  is  very  often  infenfibly  betrayed 
into  a  fit  of  mirth.  In  a  word,  the  Reader  fits  down  to  my  entertainment 
without  knowing  his  bill  of  fare,  and  has  therefore  at  leall  the  pleafure  of 
hoping  there  may  be  a  difli  to  his  palate. 

I  muft  confefs,  were  I  left  to  myfelf,  I  would  rather  aim  at  inflru^ling 
than  diverting  ;  but  if  we  will  be  ufeful  to  the  world,  we  muft  take  it  as  we 
find  it.  Authors  of  profefled  feverity  difcourage  the  loofer  part  of  man- 
kind from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  their  writings.  A  man  muft  have 
virtue  in  him,  before  he  will  enter  upon  the  reading  of  a  Seneca  or  an 
EpiSletus.  The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatife  has  fomething  in  it  auftere  and 
fhocking  to  the  carelefs  and  inconfiderate. 

-  For  this  reafon  many  unthinking  perfons  fall  in  my  way,  who  would 
give  no  attention  to  ledures  delivered  with  a  religious  ferioufnefs,  or  a 
philofophic  gravity.  They  are  infnared  into  fentiments  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of  it ;  and  if  by  that  means  they  arrive  only 
at  fuch  a  degree  of  confideration  as  may  difpofe  them  to  liften  to  more  ftudied 
and  elaborate  difcourfes,  I  fhall  not  think  my  Speculations  ufelefs.  I  might 
likewife  obferve,  that  the  gloominefs  in  which  fometimes  the  minds  of  the  beft 
men  are  involved,  very  often  ftands  in  need  of  fuch  little  incitements  to 
mirth  and  laughter  as  are  apt  to  difperfe  melancholy,  and  put  our  faculties 
in  good  humor.  To  which  fbme  will  add,  that  the  Britijli  climate  more 
than  any  other  makes  entertainments  of  this  nature  in  a  manner  neceffary. 

If  what  I  have  here  faid  do  not  recommend,  it  will  at  leaft  excufe,  the 
variety  of  my  Speculations.  I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but  in  order  to  in- 
ftru6l,  or  if  I  fometimes  fail  in  this  point,  when  my  mirth  ceafes  to  be  in- 
ftruAive,  it  (hall  never  ceafe  to  be  innocent.  A  fcrupulous  condud  in  this 
particular,  has,  perhaps,  moremerit  in  it  than  the  generality  of  readers  ima- 
gine ;  did  they  know  how  many  thoughts  occur  in  a  point  of  humor,  which 
a  difcreet  author  in  modefty  fuppreffes ;  how  many  ftrokes  of  raillery  prefent 
themfeives,  which  could  not  fail  to  pleafe  the  ordinary  tafte  of  mankind,  but 
are  ftifled  in  their  birth  by  reafon  of  fome  remote  tendency  which  they 
carry  in  them  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  thofe  who  read  them ;   did  they  know 

how 
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how  many  glances  of  ill-nature  are  induftrioufly  avoided  for  fear  of  doing 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  kindly  of 
thofe  writers  who  endeavor  to  make  themfelves  diverting  without  being 
immoral.      One  may  apply  to  thefe  Authors  that  paffage  in  Waller, 

Poets  loje  half  the  praife  they  would  have  got, 
Were  it  but  knoxon  luhat  they  dijcreetly  blot. 

As  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  be  a  wit  with  all  the  above-mentioned  li- 
berties, it  requires  fome  genius  and  invention  to  appear  fuch  without  them. 

What  I  have  here  faid  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the  public,  but  with  an  eye 
to  my  particular  correfpondent,  who  has  fent  me  the  following  letter, 
Vv'hich  I  have  caflrated  in  fome  places  upon  thefe  confiderations. 

SIR, 

HAVING  lately  feen  yourdifcourfe  upon  a  match  of  Grinning,  I  can- 
not forbear  givingyou  an  account  of  a  Whiftlingmatch,  which  with 
"  many  others,  I  was  entertained  with  about  three  years  fmce  at  the  Bath. 
"•  The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred  upon  the  ableft  whiftler,  that  is, 
"•  on  him  who  could  whiftle  cleareft,  and  go  through  his  tune  without 
"  laughing,  to  which  at  the  fame  time  he  was  provoked  by  the  antic  po- 
"  ftures  of  a  Merry- Andrezv,  who  was  to  Hand  upon  the  ftage  and  play  his 
"  tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There  were  three  competitors  for  the 
"  guinea.  The  firft  was  a  plough-man  of  a  very  promifing  afpecR;  his  fea- 
"  tures  were  fteady,  and  his  mufcles  compofed  in  fo  inflexible  a  ftupidity, 
"  that  upon  his  firft  appearance  every  one  gave  the  guinea  for  loft.  The 
"■  pickled-herring  however  found  the  way  to  fliake  him,  for  upon  his 
"  whiftling  a  country  jig,  this  unlucky  wag  danced  to  it  with  fuch  variety 
''  ofdiftortions  and  grimaces,  that  the  countryman  could  not  forbear  fmiling  " 
"  upon  him,  and  by  that  means  fpoiled  his  whiftle  and  loft  the  prize. 

"  The  next  that  mounted  the  ftage  was  an  under-citizen  of  the  Bath,  a 
"  perfon  remarkable  among  the  inferior  people  of  that  place  for  his  great 
"  wifdom  and  his  broad  band.  He  contra6led  his  mouth  with  much  gravity, 
"  and,  that  he  might  difpofe  his  mind  to  be  more  ferious  than  ordinary,  be- 
"  gun  the  tune  of  the  children  in  the  wood,  and  went  through  part  of  it  with 
"  good  fuccefs  ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  v/it  at  his  elbow,  who  had  appeared 
"  wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for  fome  time,  gave  him  a  touch  upon  the 
*■'  left  flioulder,  and  ftared  him  in  the  face  with  fo  bewitchino;  a  2:rinn,  that 
"  the  \vhiftler  relaxed  his  fibres  into  akindoffmiper,  and  at  length  burftout 
"  into  an  open  laugh.  The  third  who  entred  thelifls  was  a  foot-man,  who 
*^'  in  defiance  of  the  Merry- Andrew,    and  all  his  arts,  whiftled  a  Scotch  tune 

"  and 
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"  and  an  Italian  Sonata,  with  fo  fettled  a  countenance,  that  he  bore  away 
"  the  prize,  to  the  great  admiration  of  fome  hundreds  of  perfons,  who,  as 
"  well  as  myfelf,  were  prefent  at  this  trial  of  fkill.  Now,  Sir,  I  humbly 
"  conceive,  whatever  you  have  determined  of  the  grinners,  the  whiftlers 
"•  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not  only  as  their  art  is  pra6lifed  without  diftor- 
'■'■  tion,  but  as  it  improves  country  mufic,  promotes  gravity,  and  teaches  or- 
"  dinary  people  to  keep  their  countenances,  if  they  fee  any  thing  ridicu- 
"  lous  in  their  betters;  belides  that,  it  feems  an  entertainment  very  parti- 
"  cularly  adapted  to  the  Bath,  as  it  is  ufual  for  a  rider  to  whiftle  to  his 
"  horfe  when  he  would  make  his  water  pafs. 

/  am,   SIR.   &c. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

"  After  you  have  difpatched  thefe  two  important  points  of  Grinning  and 
*'  Whiflling,  I  hope  you  will  oblige  the  World  with  fome  reflexions  upon 
"  Yawning,  as  I  have  feen  it  pradifed  on  a  twelfth-night  among  other 
"  Chrijimas  gambols,  at  the  houfe  of  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who  always 
"  entertains  his  tenants  at  that  time  of  the  year.  They  yawn  for  diCheJIiire 
"  cheefe,  and  begin  about  midnight,  when  the  whole  company  is  difpofed 
"  to  be  drowfy.  He  that  yawns  wideft,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  naturally 
"  as  to  produce  the  moft  yawns  among  the  fpe^lators,  carries  home  the 
"  cheefe.  If  you  handle  this  fubje6l  as  you  ought,  I  queftionnot  but  your 
"■  paper  will  fet  half  the  Kingdom  a  yawning,  though  I  dare  promife  you 
"  it  will  never  make  any  body  fall  afleep. 


N°  181.  Thurjday,  September  27. 

His  lacrymis  vitam  damns,  ct  miferejcimus  ultra.  Virg. 


I 


Am  more  pleafed  with  a  letter  that  is  filled  with  touches  of  nature  than 
of  wit.     The  following  one  is  of  this  kind. 

SIR, 

'    A  M^NG  ^11  ^^^  diftreffes  which  happen  in  families,  I  do  not  remem- 

"  -LA.  ber  that  you  have  touched  upon  the  marriage  of  children  without 

*'  the  confent  of  their  parents.      I   am  one  of  thefe  unfortunate  perfons. 

VOL.   III.  R  "I 
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I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the  liberty  to  chufe  formyfelf;  and  have 
ever  fince  languiflied  under  the  difpleafare  of  an  inexorable  father,  who, 
though  he  fees  me  happy  in  the  beft  of  hufbands,  and  blelTed  with  very 
fine  children,  can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  me.  He  was  fo 
kind  to  rae  before  this  unhappy  accident,  that  indeed  it  makes  my  breach 
of  duty,  in  fome  meafure,  inexcufable;  and  at  the  fame  time  creates  in  me 
fuch  a  tendernefs  towards  him,  that  I  love  him  above  all  things,  and 
would  die  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  I  have  thrown  myfelf  at  his  feet,  and 
befought  him  with  tears  to  pardon  me;  but  he  always  pufhes  me  away, 
and  fpurns  me  from  him:  I  have  written  feveral  letters  to  him,  but  he 
will  neither  open  nor  receive  them.  About  two  years  ago  I  fent  my 
little  boy  to  him,  drefled  in  a  new  apparel;  but  the  child  returned  tome 
crying,  becaufe  he  faid  his  grand-father  would  not  fee  him,  and  had  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  out  of  his  houfe.  My  mother  is  won  over  to  my 
fide,  but  dares  not  mention  me  to  my  father  for  fear  of  provoking  him, 
Abotu  a  month  ago  he  lay  fick  upon  his  bed,  and  in  great  danger  of  his 
life:  I  was  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  news,  and  could  not  forbear  go- 
ing to  enquire  after  his  health.  My  mother  took  this  opportunity  of 
fpeaking  in  my  behalf:  fire  told  him  with  abundance  of  tears,  that  I  was 
come  to  fee  him,  that  I  could  not  fpeak  to  her  for  weeping,  and  that  I 
fhould  certainly  break  my  heart  if  he  refufed  at  that  time  to  give  me  his 
bleffing,  and  be  reconciled  to  me.  He  was  fo  far  from  relenting  towards 
me,  that  he  bid  her  fpeak  no  more  of  me,  unlefs  flie  had  a  mind  to  difturb 
him  in  his  laft  moments ;  for.  Sir,  you  mufl  know  that  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  an  honefl  and  religious  man,  which  makes  my  misfortune  fo 
much  the  greater.  God  be  thanked  he  is  fince  recovered:  but  his  fevere 
ufage  has  given  me  fuch  a  blow,  that  I  fliall  foon  fink  under  it,  unlefs  I 
may  be  relieved  by  any  impreffions  which  the  reading  of  this  in  your 
paper  may  make  upon  him.  /  am,   Sec. 

Of  all  hardnefles  of  heart,  there  is  none  fo  inexcufable  as  that  of  parents 
towards  their  children.  An  obftinate,  inflexible,  unforgiving  temper  is 
odious  upon  all  occafions,  but  here  it  is  unnatural.  The  love,  tendernefs, 
and  compaffion  which  are  apt  to  arife  in  us,  towards  thofe  who  depend 
upon  us,  is  that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life  is  upheld.  The  fupreme 
Being,  by  the  tranfcendent  excellency  and  goodnefs  of  his  nature,  extends 
his  Mercy  towards  all  his  works;  and  becaufe  his  creatures  have  not  fuch  a 
fpontaneous  benevolence  and  compaffion  towards  thofe  who  are  under  their 
care  and  protedion,  he  has  implanted  in  them  an  inftind,  that  fupplies  the 
place  of  this  inherent  goodnefs.      I  have  illuftrated  this  kind  of  inflin6l  in 

former 
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former  papers,  and  have  fliewn  how  it  runs  through  all  the  fpecies  of 
brute  creatures,  as  indeed  the  whole  animal  creation  iubfifts  by  it. 

This  inflin^lin  man  is  more  general  and  uncircumrcribed  than  in  brutes, 
as  being  enlarged  by  the  di61ates  of  reafon  and  duty.  For  if  we  confider 
ourfelves  attentively,  we  fhall  find  that  we  are  not  only  inclined  to  love 
thofe  who  defcend  from  us,  but  that  we  bear  a  kind  of  [(,r^yfl,  or)  natural 
affe^ion,  to  every  thing  which  relies  upon  us  for  its  good  and  prefervation. 
Dependance  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a- greater  incitement 
to  tendernefs  and  pity  than  any  other  motive  whatfoever. 

The  man  therefore  who,  notwithftanding  any  palTion  or  refentment,  can 
overcome  this  powerful  inftin(51,  and  extinguifli  natural  aftedion,  debafes 
his  mind  even  below  brutality,  fruftrates  as  much  as  in  him  lies  the  great 
defign  of  Providence,  and  flrikes  out  of  his  nature  one  of  the  mofl  divine 
principles  that  is  planted  in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which  might  be  brought  againft  fuch  an 
unreafonable  Proceeding,  I  fliall  onlv  infifl  on  one.  We  make  it  the  con- 
dition  of  our  forgivenefs  that  we  forgive  others.  In  our  very  prayers 
we  defire  no  more  than  to  be  treated  by  this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  cafe 
therefore  before  us  feems  to  be  what  they  call  a  Cafe  in  point;  the  Relation 
between  the  child  and  father  being  what  comes  neareft  to  that  between  a 
creature  and  its  Creator.  If  the  father  is  inexorable  to  the  child  who  has 
offended,  let  the  offence  be  of  never  fo  high  a  nature,  how  will  he  addrefs 
himfelf  to  the  fupreme  Being,  under  the  tender  appellation  of  a  father, 
and  defire  of  him  fuch  a  forgivenefs  as  he  himfelf  refufes  to  grant? 

To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious,  as  well  as  many  prudential 
confiderations;  but  if  the  laft  mentioned  moti/e  does  not  prevail,  I  defpair 
of  fucceeding  by  any  other,  and  fliall  therefore  conclude  my  paper  with  a 
very  remarkable  ftor)^,  which  is  recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  publifhed  by 
Freher  among  the  writers  of  the  German  hiflory. 

Eginhart,  who  was  Secretary  to  Charles  the  Great,  became  exceeding  po- 
pular by  his  behavior  in  that  poll.  His  great  abilities  gained  him  the  fa- 
vor of  his  Matter,  and  the  efteem  of  the  whole  Court.  Imma,  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor,  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  perfon  and  converfation,  that  fhe 
fell  in  love  with  him.  As  fhe  was  one  of  the  greateff  beauties  of  the  Age, 
Eginhart  anfwered  her  with  a  more  than  equal  return  of  paffion.  They 
flifled  their  flames  for  fome  time,  under  apprehenfion  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  might  enfue.  Eginhart  at  length  refoiving  to  hazard  all,  rather 
than  live  deprived  of  one  whom  his  heart  was  fo  much  fet  upon,  conveyed 
himfelf  one  night  into  the  Frincefs's  apartment,  and  knocking  gently  at 
the  door,  was  admitted  as  a  perfon  who    had  fomething  to    communicate 

Rz  to 
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to  her  from  the  Emperor.  He  was  with  her  in  private  moft  part  of  the 
night;  but  upon  his  preparing  to  go  away  about  break  of  day,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  there  had  fallen  a  great  fnow  during  his  flay  with  the  Princefs. 
This  very  much  perplexed  him,  left  the  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  fnow 
might  make  difcoveries  to  the  King,  who  often  ufed  to  vifit  his  daughter 
in  the  morning.  He  acquainted  the  Princefs  Imma  with  his  fears;  who, 
after  fome  confultations  upon  the  matter,  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  her 
carry  him  through  the  fnow  upon  her  own  flioulders.  It  happened  that 
the  Emperor  not  being  able  to  fleep,  was  at  that  time  up  and  walking  in 
his  chamber,  when  upon  looking  through  the  window  he  perceived  his 
daughter  tottering  under  her  burden,  and  carrying  his  firft  Minifter  acrofs 
the  fnow:  which  fhe  had  no  fooner  clone,  but  fhe  returned  again  with  the 
utmoft  fpeed  to  her  own  apartment.  The  Emperor  was  extremely  troubled 
and  aftoniftied  at  this  accident;  but  refolved  to  fpeak  nothing  of  it  till  a 
proper  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time  Eginhariknowing  that  what  he  had 
done  could  not  be  long  a  fecret,  determined  to  retire  from  Court;  and  in 
order  to  it,  begged  the  Emperor  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  difmifs  him, 
pretending  a  kind  of  difcontent  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for  his 
long  fervices.  The  Emperor  would  not  give  a  dire6l  anfwer  to  his  petition, 
but  told  him  he  would  think  of  it,  and  appointed  a  certain  day  when  he 
would  let  him  know  his  pleafure.  He  then  called  together  the  moft  faith- 
ful of  his  Counfellors,  and  acquainting  them  with  his  Secretary's  crime, 
aflced  them  their  advice  in  fo  delicate  an  affair.  They  moft  of  them  gave 
their  opinion,  that  the  perfon  could  not  be  too  feverely  punifhed  who  had 
thus  diflionored  his  Mailer.  Upon  the  whole  debate,  the  Emperor  declar- 
ed it  was  his  opinion,  that  Jiginharfs  punifhment  would  rather  increafe 
than  diminifh  the  fliame  of  his  family,  and  that  therefore  he  thought  it  the 
moft  advifeable  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  the  fad,  by  marrying  him  to 
his  daughter.  Accordingly  Eginhart  was  called  in,  and  acquainted  by  the 
Emperor,  that  he  fliould  no  longer  have  any  pretence  of  complaining  his 
fervices  were  not  rewarded,  for  that  the  Princefs  Imma  fliould  be  given  him  in 
marriage,  with  a  Dower  fuitable  to  her  quality;  which  was  foon  after  per- 
formed accordingly. 


Saturday^ 
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N°  183.  Saturday,  September  29. 

""l^yLEV  4isu^sa  itoXXa  Xs'),siv  stv^oigiv  6[io7aj 

"iSiisv  (5"  £VT  iQekcDiiev,    dXridsa  fxvdma^ai.  Hef. 

FABLES  were  the  firft  pieces  of  wit  that  made  their  appearance  in 
the  world,  and  have  been  flill  highly  valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the 
greateft  fimplicity,  but  among  the  moft  polite  Ages  of  mankind.  Jothams 
Fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldefl  that  is  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as  any 
which  have  been  made  fmce  that  time.  Nathan?,  Fable  of  the  poor  man 
and  his  lamb  is  likevvife  more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant,  befides  the 
above-mentioned,  and  had  fo  good  an  effed,  as  to  convey  inftru6];ion  to 
the  ear  of  a  King  without  offending  it,  and  to  bring  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart  to  a  right  fenfe  of  his  guilt  and  his  duty.  We  find  EJop  in  the 
mofl  diftant  Ages  of  Greece;  and  if  wc  look  into  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Rome,  we  fee  a  mutiny  among  the  common  people  ap- 
peafed  by  a  Fable  of  the  belly  and  the  limbs,  which  was  indeed  very  pro- 
per to  gain  the  attention  of  an  incenfed  rabble,  at  a  time  when  perhaps 
they  would  have  torn  to  pieces  any  man  who  had  preached  the  fame  doc- 
trine to  them  in  an  open  and  dired  manner.  As  Fables  took  their  birth 
in  the  very  infancy  of  learning,  they  never  florifhed  more  than  when 
learning  was  at  its  greateft  height.  To  juftify  this  affertion,  I  fhall  put 
my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace,  the  greateft  Wit  and  Critic  in  the  Auguftan 
Age;  2ind  o^  Boileau,  the  moft  correct  Poet  among  the  moderns:  not  to 
mention  la  Fontaine,  who  by  this  way  of  writing  is  come  more  into  vogue 
than  any  other  Author  of  our  times. 

The  Fables  I  have  here  mentioned  are  raifed  altogether  upon  brutes, 
and  vegetables,  with  fome  of  our  own  fpecies  mixt  among  them,  when  the 
moral  hath  fo  required.  But  befides  this  kind  of  Fable,  there  is  another 
in  which  the  Ad;ors  are  Paffions,  Virtues,  Vices,  and  other  imaginary  per- 
fons  of  the  like  nature.  Some  of  the  ancient  Critics  will  have  it,  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyftey  of  Homer  are  Fables  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
feveral  names  of  gods  and  heroes  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  affedions  of  the 
mind  in  a  vifible  fhape  and  character.  Thus  they  tell  us,  that  Achilles,  in 
the  firft  Iliad,  reprefents  Anger,  or   the  irafcible  part  of  human   nature. 

That 
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That  upon  drawing  his  fword  againfl,  his  Superior  in  a  full  Affembly, 
Pallas  is  .only  another  name  for  Reafon,  which  checks  and  advifes  him  up- 
on that  occafion;  and  at  her  firft  appearance  touches  him  upon  the  head, 
that  part  of  the  man  being  looked  upon  as  the  feat  of  Reafon.  And  thus 
of  the  reft  of  the  poem.  As  for  the  Odyffey,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Ho- 
race confidered  it  as  one  of  thefe  allegorical  Fables,  by  the  Moral  which  he 
has  given  us  of  feveral  pai-ts  of  it.  The  greateft  Italian  Wits  have  applied 
therafelves  to  the  writing  of  this  latter  kind  of  Fables:  As  Spenjer's  Fairy- 
Queen  is  one  continued  feries  of  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that 
admirable  work.  If  we  look  into  the  fined  Profe-authors  of  antiquity, 
fuch  as  Cicero,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  many  others,  we  fliail  find  that  this  was 
likewife  their  favorite  kind  of  Fable.  I  fliall  only  further  obferve  upon  it, 
that  the  firft  of  this  fort  that  made  any  conliderable  figure  in  the  world,  was 
that  of  Hercules  meeting  with  Pleafure  and  Virtue;  which  was  invented  by 
Prodicus,  w^ho  lived  before  Socrates,  and  in  the  firPc  dawnings  of  philofophy. 
He  ufed  to  travel  through  Greece  by  virtue  of  this  Fable,  which  procured 
him  a  kind  reception  in  all  the  market  towns,  where  he  never  failed  telling 
it  as  foon  as  he  had  gathered  an  audience  about  him. 

After  this  fliort  preface,  which  I  have  made  up  of  fuch  materials  as  my 
memory  does  at  prefent  fuggeft  to  me,  before  I  prefent  my  Reader  with  a 
Fable  of  this  kind,  which  I  defign  as  the  entertainment  of  the  prefent  pa- 
per,   I  muft  in  a  few  words  open  the  occafion  of  it. 

In  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us  of  the  converfation  and  behavior 
of  Socrates,  the  morning  he  was  to  die,  he  tells  the  following  Circum- 
ftance. 

When  Socrates  his  fetters  were  knocked  off^  (as  was  ufual  to  be  done  on 
the  day  that  the  condemned  perfon  was  to  be  executed)  being  feated  in  the 
midft  of  his  difciples,  and  laying  one  of  his  legs  over  the  other,  in  a  very 
unconcerned  pofture,  he  began  to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the 
iron  ;  and  whether  it  was  to  fliew  the  indifference  vv^ith  which  he  enter- 
tained the  thoughts  of  his  approaching  death,  or  (after  his  ufual  manner) 
to  take  every  occafion  of  philofophifing  upon  fome  ufeful  fubjecS,  he  ob- 
ferved  the  pleafure  of  that  fenfation  which  now  arofe  in  thofe  very  parts  of 
his  leg,  that  juft  before  had  been  fo  much  pained  by  the  fetter.  Upon  this 
he  refle6led  on  the  nature  of  pleafure  and  pain  in  general,  and  how  coii- 
ftantly  they  fucceed  one  another.  To  this  he  added,  That  if  a  Man  of  a 
good  genius  for  Fable,  were  to  reprefent  the  nature  of  pleafure  and  pain 
in  that  way  of  writing,  he  would  probably  join  them  together  after  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  one  to  come  into  any  place 
without  being  followed  by  the  other. 

It 
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It  is  poflible,  that  if  Plato  had  thought  it  proper  at  fuch  a  time  to  de- 
fcribe  Socrates  launching  out  into  a  difcourfe  which  was  not  of  a  pieca 
with  the  bulinefs  of  the  day,  he  would  have  enlarged  upon  this  hint,  and 
have  drawn  it  out  into  fome  beautiful  Allegory  or  Fable.  But  fince  he 
has  not  done  it,  I  fliall  attempt  to  write  one  myfelf  in  the  fpirit  of  that  di- 
vine Author. 

There  were  two  families,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  were  as  oppofite 
to  each  other  as  Light  and  Darknefs.  The  one  of  them  lived  in  Heaven^  and 
the  other  in  Hell.  The  youngef  defendant  of  the  firft  family  was  Pleafure,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Happinefs,  ivho  was  the  child  of  Virtue,  who  was  the  offspring 
of  the  Gods.  Thefe,  as  Ifaid  before,  had  their  habitation  in  Heaven.  The  young- 
ef  of  the  oppofite  family  was  Pain,  who  was  the  fon  of  Mifery,  who  loas  the  child  of 
Vice,  who  was  the  offspring  of  the  Furies.  The  habitation  of  this  race  of  Beings  was 
in  Hell. 

The  middle  fation  of  nature  between  thefe  two  oppofite  extremes  was  the  earth, 
which  was  inhabited  by  creatures  of  a  middle  kind,  yieither  fo  virtuous  as  the  one, 
nor  fo  vicious  as  the  other,  but  partaking  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  thefe  two 
oppofite  families.  Jupiter  confiderifig  that  this  fpecies,  commonly  called  Man,  was 
too  virtuous  to  be  miferable,  and  too  vicious  to  be  happy ;  that  he  might  make  a  dif- 
tinBion  between  the  Good  and  the  Bad,  ordered  the  two  youngef  of  the  above-men- 
tioned families,  Pleafure  who  was  the  daughter  of  Happinefs,  and  Pain  who  was  the 
fon  of  Mifery,  to  meet  one  another  upon  this  part  of  nature  lohich  lay  in  the  half  way 
between  them,  having  promifed  to  fettle  it  upon  both,  provided  they  could  agree  upon 
the  divifion  of  it,  fo  as  to  fiare  mankind  betxueenihem. 

Pleafure  and  Pain  luere  no  fooner  met  in  their  new  habitation,  but  they  immedi- 
ately agreed  upon  this  point,  that  Pleafure  fiould  take  poffeffion  of  the  virtuous,  and 
Pain  of  the  vicious  part  of  that  fpecies  which  was  given  up  to  them.  But  upon  ex- 
amiriing  to  which  of  them  any  individucd  they  met  with  belonged,  they  found  each  of 
them  had  a  right  to  him;  for  that,  contrary  to  what  they  had  feen  in  their  old  places 
of  refidence,  there  was  no  perfon  fo  vicious  loho  had  not  fome  good  in  him,  nor  any 
perfon  fo  virtuous  ivho  had  not  in  him  fome  Evil.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  generally 
found  upon  fearch,  that  in  the  7nof  vicious  man  Pleafure  might  lay  claim  to  an  hun- 
dredth part,  and  thai  in  the  mojl  virtuous  man  Pain  might  come  in  for  at  leaf  two 
thirds.  This  they  faw  would  occafwn  endlefs  difputcs  between  them,  unlefs  they 
could  come  to  fome  accommodation.  To  this  end  there  xvas  a  marriage  propofed  be- 
tiueen  them,  and  at  length  concluded:  by  this  means  it  is  that  we  find  Pleafure  and 
Pain  are  fuch  confant  yoke-felloivs,  and  that  they  either  make  their  vfits  together, 
or  are  never  far  afinder.  If  Pain  comes  into  an  heart,  he  is  quickly  followed  by 
Pleafure;  and  if  Pleafurx  enters,  you  may  be  fare  Pain  is  not  far  off. 

But 
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But  notwithjlanding  this  marriage  was  very  convenient  for  the  tioo  parties,  it 
did  not  Jecm  to  anjwer  the  intention  of  Jupiter  in  fending  them  among  mankind. 
To  remedy  therefore  this  inconvenience.,  it  was  fiipulated  betioecji  them  by  article.,  and 
confirmed  by  the  confent  of  each  family.,  that  notwithjlanding  they  here  poffeffed  the 
Jpecies  indifferently;  upon  the  death  of  every  fingle  perfon,  if  he  was  found  to  have  in 
him  a  certain  proportion  of  Evil,  he  fJiould  be  dif patched  into  the  infernal  regions  by 
a  paffport  from  Pain,  there  to  diuell  with  Mifery,  Vice  and  the-  Furies.  Or  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  had  in  him  a  certain  proportion  of  Good,  he  fJiould  be  difpatched 
into  heaven  by  a  paffport  from  Pleafure,  there  to  dwell  with  Happinefs,  Virtue  and 
the  Gods. 

N°  184.  Monday,  Osiober  i. 

Opere  in  longo  fas  efl  obrepere  fomjium.  Hor. 

WHEN  a  man  has  difcovered  a  new  vein  of  humor,  it  often  carries 
him  much  further  than  he  expeded  from  it.  My  correfpondents 
take  the  hint  I  give  them,  and  purfue  it  into  Speculations  which  I  never 
thought  of  at  my  firfl;  flarting  it.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  my  paper 
on  the  match  of  Grinning,  which  has  already  produced  a  fecond  paper  on 
parallel  fubjeds,  and  brought  me  the  following  letter  by  the  lafl  poft.  I 
fhall  not  premife  any  thing  to  it  further,  than  that  it  is  built  on  matter 
of  fad,   and  is  as  follows. 

SIR, 

YOU  have  already  obliged  the  world  with  a  Difcourfe  upon  Grinning, 
and  have  fmce  proceeded  to  Whiftling,  from  whence  you  at  length 
"  came  to  Yawning;  from  this,  I  think,  you  may  make  a  very  natural 
"  tranfition  to  Sleeping.  I  therefore  recommend  to  you  for  the  fubjed;  of 
"  a  paper  the  following  Advertifement,  which  about  two  months  ago  was 
"  given  into  every  body's  hands,  and  may  be  feen  with  fome  additions  in 
"  the  Daily  Courant  oi  Augufl  the  ninth. 

' '  Nicholas  Hart,  luho  flept  lafl  year  in  St.  Bartholomew'i  Hofpital,  intends  to 
'■'•  fieep  this  year  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  in  Little  Britain. 

"  Having 
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"  Having  fince  enquired  into  the  matter  of  fa6l,  I  find  that  the  above- 
"  mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is  every  year  feized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  Sleep- 
"  ing,  which  begins  upon  the  fifth  of  Auguji,  and  ends  on  the  eleventh  of 
"  the  fame  month:   That, 

"  On  the  firft  of  that  month  he  grew  dull; 

"  On  the  fecond,   appeared  drowfy  ; 

"  On  the  third,   fell  a  yawning ; 

''  On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod  ; 

"■  On  the  fifth,   dropt  afleep  ; 

"•  On  the  fixth,   was  heard  to  fnore ; 

"  On  the  feventh,  turned  himfelf  in  his  bed; 

"  On  the  eighth,   recovered  his  former  pofture; 

"  On  the  ninth,  fell  a  ftretching; 

"  On  the  tenth  about  midnight,    awaked; 

"  On  the  eleventh  in  the  morning,    called  for  a  little  fmall-beer. 


'■b-> 


"  This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of  the  Journal  of  this  fleeping  Wor- 
thy, as  it  has  been  faithfully  kept  by  a  Gentleman  of  Zmco/n'j-/nn  who  has 
undertaken  to  be  his  Hifloriographer.      I  have  fent  it  to  you,  not  only  as 
it  reprefents  the  adions  of  MicJwlas  Hart,   but  as   it  feems  a  very   natural 
pi6lure  of  the   life   of  many  an  honeft  Englijli  Gentleman,   whofe  whole 
hiflory  very  often  confifls  of  Yawning,    Nodding,    Stretching,   Turning, 
Sleeping,   Drinking,    and  the  like  extraordinary  particulars.      I  do   not 
queftion,  Sir,  that  if  you  pleafed,   you  could  put  out  an  Advertifement 
not  unlike  the  above-mentioned,  of  feveral  men  of  figure ;  that  Mr.  John 
fuch  a  one.  Gentleman,   or  Thomas  fuch  a  one,  Efquire,  who  flept  in   the 
country   laft  fummer,   intends  to  fleep  in   town  this  winter.      The  worfl 
of  it  is,   that  the  drowfy  part  of  our  fpecies   is  chiefly  made  up  of  very 
honeft  Gentlemen,  who  live  quietly  among  their  neighbours,  without  ever 
difturbing  the  public  peace :   they  are  drones  without  flings.      I  could 
heartily  wifli,  that  feveral  turbulent,  reftlefs,  ambitious  fpirits,  would  for 
a  while  change  places  with  thefe  good  men,    and  enter  themfelves  into 
Mkholas  Harfs  fraternity.      Could  one  but  lay   afleep  a  few  bufy  heads 
which   I  could  name,   from  the  firft  of  November  next  to  the  firft  of  May 
enfuing,  I  queftion  not  but  it  would  very  much  redound  to  the  quiet  of 
particular  perfons,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
''  But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart:  I  believe.  Sir,  you  will  think  it  a  very 
extraordinary  circumftance  for  a  man  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  fleeping, 
and  that  reft  fliould  procure  a  man   fuftenance  as  well  as  induftry;   yet 
fo  it  is  that  Nicholas  got  laft  year  enough  to  fupport  himfelf  for  a  twelve- 
yOL.    III.  S  "  month. 


I 
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"  month.  I  am  likewife  informed  that  he  has  this  year  had  a  very  comfort- 
"  able  nap.  The  Poets  value  themfelves  very  much  for  fleeping  on  Par- 
"  najfus,  but  I  never  heard  they  got  a  groat  by  it:  on  the  contrary  our 
"  friend  Nocholas  gets  more  by  fleeping  than  he  could  by  working,  and  may 
"  be  more  properly  faid,  than  ever  //om^r  was,  to  have  had  golden  dreams. 
"  Juvenal  indeed  mentions  a  drowfy  hufband  who  raifed  an  eftate  by  fnor- 
"  ing,  but  then  he  is  reprefented  to  have  flept  what  the  common  people 
"  call  dog's  fleep;  or  if  his  lleep  was  real,  his  wife  was  awake,  and  about 
'■'■  her  bufmefs :  your  pen,  which  loves  to  moralize  upon  all  fubjeds,  may 
"  raife  fomething,  methinks,  on  this  circumflance  alfo,  and  point  out  to  us 
"  thofe  fets  of  men  who  inftead  of  growing  rich  by  an  honefl  indullry,  re- 
"  commend  themfelves  to  the  favors  of  the  Great,  by  making  themfelves 
"  agreeable  companions  in  the  participations  of  luxury  and  pleafure. 

"  I  muft  further  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  one  of  the  moll  eminent  pens  in 
"  Grub-Jlreet  is  now  employed  in  writing  the  dream  of  this  miraculous  Sleep- 
"  er,  which  I  hear  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  as  it  muft  contain 
''  all  the  particulars  that  are  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  in  his  imagination 
"  during  fo  long  a  fleep.  He  is  faid  to  have  gone  already  through  three 
"  days  and  three  nights  of  it,  and  to  have  comprifed  in  them  the  moft  re- 
"  markable  paffages  of  the  fourfirft  Empires  of  the  world.  If  he  can  keep 
"  free  from  party-ftrokes,  his  work  maybe  of  ufe;  but  this  I  much  doubt, 
"  having  been  informed  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  confidents,  that  he  has 
"  fpoken  fome  things  oi  Mmrod  with  too  great  freedom. 

•    /  am  ever.  Sir,  8cc. 


N°  185.  ^  Tuefday,  Odiober  2. 

Tantmie  animis  calejiibus  ires'?  Virg. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive  themfelves  than  in 
what  the  world  calls  Zeal.  There  are  fo  many  paflions  which  hide 
themfelves  under  it,  and  fo  many  mifchiefs  arifing  from  it,  that  fome  have 
gone  fo  far  as  to  fay  it  would  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it 
had  never  been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  It  is  certain,  where 
it  is  once  laudable  and  prudential,  it  is  an  hundred  times  criminal  and 
erronious;  nor  canitbeotherwife,  if  we  confider  that  it  operates  with  equal 

violence 
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violence  in  all  religions,  however  oppofite  they  may  be  to  one  another, 
and  in  all  the  fubdivifions  of  each  religion  in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  fome  of  the  Jewijh  Rabbins,  that  the  firft  murder  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  religious  controverfy;  and  if  we  had  the  whole  hiftory  of  Zeal 
from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  times,  we  fhould  fee  it  filled  with  fo  many 
fcenes  of  (laughter  and  bloodfhed,  as  would  make  a  wife  man  very  careful 
how  he  fufiers  himfelf  to  be  aduated  by  fuch  a  principle,  when  it  only 
regards  matters  of  opinion  and  fpeculation. 

I  would  have  every  zealous  man  examine  his  heart  thoroughly,  and,  I 
believe,  he  will  often  find,  that  what  he  calls  a  zeal  for  his  religion,  is 
either  pride,  intereft,  or  ill-nature.  A  man  who  differs  from  another  in 
opinion,  fets  himfelf  above  him  in  his  own  judgment,  and  in  feveral  par- 
ticulars pretends  to  be  the  wifer  perfon.  This  is  a  great  provocation  to 
the  proud  man,  and  gives  a  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  Zeal.  And  that 
this  is  the  cafe  very  often,  we  may  obferve  from  the  behavior  of  fome  of 
the  mofl;  zealous  for  orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great  friendfliips  and  inti- 
macies with  vicious  immoral  men,  provided  they  do  but  agree  with  them 
in  the  fame  fcheme  of  belief.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  vicious  believer 
gives  the  precedency  to  the  virtuous  man,  and  allows  the  good  chriftian 
to  be  the  worthier  perfon,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  cannot  come  up  to  his 
perfections.  This  we  find  exemplified  in  that  trite  paffage  which  we  fee 
quoted  in  almoft  every  fyflem  of  Ethics,  though  upon  another  occafion; 

-Video  meliora  proboque, 


Deteriora  fequor >  Ovid. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  Zeal  were  true  and  genuine,  we 
fhould  be  much  more  angry  with  a  finner  than  a  heretic;  fince  there  are 
feveral  cafes  which  may  excufe  the  latter  before  his  great  judge,  but  none 
which  can  excufe  the  former. 

Intereft  is  likewife  a  great  inflamer,  and  fets  a  man  on  perfecution  under 
the  color  of  Zeal.  For  this  reafon  we  find  none  are  fo  forward  to  promote 
the  true  worfhip  by  fire  and  fword,  as  thofe  who  find  their  prefent  account 
in  it.  But  I  fhall  extend  the  word  Intereft  to  a  larger  meaning  than  what 
is  generally  given  it,  as  it  relates  to  our  fpiritual  fafety  and  welfare,  as 
well  as  to  our  temporal.  A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  fide,  as 
they  ferve  to  ftrengthen  him  in  his  private  opinions.  Every  profelyte  is 
like  a  new  argument  for  the  eftablifhment  of  his  faith.  It  makes  him  be- 
lieve that  his  principles  carry  convi<5lion  with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely 
to  be  true,  when  he  finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reafon  of  others,  as 
well  as  his  own.      And  that  this  temper  of  mind  deludes  a  man  very  often 

S  2  into 
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into  an  opinion  of'his  Zeal,  may  appear  from  the  common  behavior  of  the 
Atheift,  who  maintains  and  fpreads  his  opinions  with  as  much  heat  as  thofe 
who  believe  they  do  it  only  out  of  a  paflion  for  God's  glory. 

Ill-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of  Zeal.  Many  a  good  man  may 
have  a  natural  rancor  and  malice  in  his  heart,  which  has  been  in  fome 
meafure  quelled  and  fubdued  by  religion;  but  if  it  finds  any  pretence  of 
breaking  out,  which  does  not  feem  to  him  inconfiftent  with  the  duties  of 
a  Chriflian,  it  throws  off  all  reftraint,  and  rages  in  its  full  fury.  Zeal  is 
therefore  a  great  eafe  to  a  malicious  man,  by  making  him  believe  he  does 
God  fervice,  whilft  he  is  gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverfe  revengeful  tem- 
per. For  this  reafon  we  find,  that  moft  of  the  maffacres  and  devaftations 
which  have  been  in  the  world,  have  taken  their  rife  from  a  furious  pre- 
tended zeal. 

I  love  to  fee  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  efpecially  when  his 
zeal  fliews  itfelf  for  advancing  morality,  and  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
mankind:  but  M^ien  I  find  the  inftruments  he  works  with  are  racks  and' 
gibbets,  gallies  and  dungeons ;  when  he  imprifons  mens  perfons,  confif- 
cates  their  eftates,  ruins  their  families,  and  burns  the  body  to  fave  the  foul, 
I  cannot  ftick  to  pronounce  of  fuch  a  one,  that  (whatever  he  may  think  of 
his  faith  and  religion)   his  faith  is  vain,    and  his  religion  unprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  thefe  falfe  zealots  in  religion,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a  monftrous  fpecies  of  men,  who  one  would  not  think  had  any 
exiftence  in  nature,  were  they  not  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  converfation, 
I  mean  the  zealots  in  atheifm.  One  would  fancy  that  thefe  men,  tho'  they 
fall  fliort  in  every  other  refpe61,  of  thofe  who  make  a  profefFion  of  religion, 
would  at  leafl  out-fhine  them,  in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt  from  that 
fingle  fault  which  feems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fervors  of  religion: 
but  fo  it  is,  that  infidelity  is  propagated  with  as  much  fiercenefs  and  con- 
tention, wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the  fafety  of  mankind  depended  upon 
it.  There  is  fomething  fo  ridiculous  and  perverfe  in  this  kind  of  zealots, 
that  one  does  not  know  how  to  fet  them  out  in  their  proper  colors.  They 
are  a  fort  of  gamefters  who  are  eternally  upon  the  fret,  though  they  play 
for  nothing.  They  are  perpetually  teazing  their  friends  to  come  over  to 
them,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  allow  that  neither  of  them  fhall  get 
any  thing  by  the  bargain.  In  fliort,  the  zeal  of  fpreading  atheifm  is,  if 
pofiTible    more  abfurd  than  atheifm  itfelf. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable  Zeal  which  appears  in  atheifts 
and  infidels,  I  muft  further  obferve  that  they  are  likewife  in  a  moft  particular 
manner  pofi^efled  with  the  fpirit  of  bigottry.  They  are  wedded  to  opinions; 
full  of  contradidion  and  impoffibility,  and  at  the  fame  time  look  upon  the 

fmalleft 
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fmallefl;  difficulty  in  an  article  of  faith  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  reje61ing  it. 
Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common  reafon  of  mankind,  that  are  con- 
formable to  the  fenfe  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  not  to  mention  their  ten- 
dency for  promoting  the  happinefs  of  focieties,  or  of  particular  perfons, 
are  exploded  as  errors  and  prejudices;  and  fchemes  ere^ed  in  their  (lead, 
that  are  altogether  monflrous  and  irrational,  and  require  the  moft  extrava- 
gant credulity  to  embrace  them.  I  would  fain  afk  one  of  thefe  bigotted 
infidels,  fuppofing  all  the  great  points  of  atheifm,  as  the  cafual  or  eternal 
formation  of  the  world,  the  materiality  of  a  thinking  fubflance,  the  morta- 
lity of  the  foul,-  the  fortuitous  organization  of  the  body,  the  motions  and 
gravitationof  matter,  with  the  like  particulars,  were  laid  together  andformed 
into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  moft  celebrated 
atheifts;  I  fay,  fuppoling  fuch  a  creed  as  this  were  formed,  and  impofed 
upon  any  one  people  in  the  world,  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infi- 
nitely greater  meafure  of  faith,  than  any  fet  of  articles  which  they  fo  vio- 
lently oppofe.  Let  me  therefore  advife  this  generation  of  wranglers,  for  their 
own  and  for  the  public  good,  to  a6l  at  leaft  fo  confiftently  with  themfelves, 
as  not  to  burn  with  zeal  for  irreligion,  and  with  bigottry  for  nonfenfe. 


N°  186.  Wednejday,  October  3. 

Calum  ipjum  petimiis  Jlultitid Hor. 

UPON  my  return  to  my  lodgings  laft  night,  I  found  a  letter  from 
my  worthy  friend  the  Clergy-man,  whom  I  have  given  fome  account 
of  in  my  former  papers.  He  tells  me  in  it  that  he  was  particularly  pleafed 
with  the  latter  part  of  my  yefterday's  Speculation;  and  at  the  fame  time 
enclofed  the  following  Effay,  which  he  defires  me  to  publifli  as  the  fequel 
of  that  difcourfe.  It  confifts  partly  of  uncommon  refle^lions,  and  partly 
of  fuch  as  have  been  already  ufed,  but  now  fet  in  a  ftronger  light. 

"  A  Believer  may  be  excufed  by  the  moft  hardened  Atheift  for  endea- 
"  voring  to  make  him  a  convert,  becaufe  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both 
"  their  interefts.  The  Atheift  is  inexcufable  who  tries  to  gain  over  a  Be- 
"  liever,  becaufe  he  does  not  propofe  the  doing  himfelf  or  Believer  any 
"■  good  by  fuch  a  converfion.  "  The 
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"  The  profpe6l  of  a  future  Hate  is  the  fecret  comfort  and  refrefliment  of 
'■'•  my  foul;  it  is  that  which  makes  nature  look  gay  about  me  ;  it  doubles  all 
'•  my  pleafures,  and  fupports  me  under  all  my  afflidions.  I  can  look  at  dif- 
'•  appointments  and  misfortunes,  pain  and  ficknefs,  death  itfelf,  and,  what 
"  is  worfe  than  death,  the  lofs  of  thofe  who  are  deareft  to  me,  with  indif- 
"  ference,  fo  long  as  I  keep  in  view  the  pleafures  of  eternity,  and  the  ftate 
"  of  Being  in  which  there  will  be  no  fears  nor  apprehenfions,  pains  nor 
"  forrows,  ficknefs  nor  feparation.  Why  will  any  man  be  fo  impertinently 
"  officious,  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy  and  delufion?  Is  there  any 
"  merit  in  being  the  meffenger  of  ill  news?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy 
"■  it,   fmce  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and  better  man. 

'■'•  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  know  how  to  trufl  a  man  who  believes  neither 
"  heaven  nor  hell,  or  in  other  words,  a  future  Hate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
"  ments.  Not  only  natural  felf-love,  but  reafon,  direds  us  to  promote  our 
'■'•  own  intereft  above  all  things.  It  can  never  be  for  the  intereft  of  a  Be- 
"•  liever  to  do  me  a  mifchief,  becaufe  he  is  fure  upon,  the  ballance  of  ac- 
"•  compts  to  find  himfelf  a  lofer  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  confiders  his 
"  own  welfare  in  his  behavior  towards  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all 
"  the  good  he  can,  and  at  the  fame  time  reflrain  him  from  doing  me  an 
"  injury.  An  unbeliever  does  not  ad  like  a  reafonable  creature,  if  he  fa- 
"  vors  me  contrary  to  his  prefent  intereft,  or  does  not  diftrefs  me  when  it 
"  turns  to  his  prefent  advantage.  Honor  and  good-nature  may  indeed  tie 
"  up  his  hands;  but  as  thefe  would  be  very  much  ftrengthened  by  reafon 
"  and  principle,  fo  without  them  they  are  only  inftinds,  or  wavering 
"  unfettled  notions,  which  reft  on  no  foundations. 

"  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  fo  good  fuccefs  of  late  years,  that  it  is 
''  driven  out  of  all  its  out- works.  The  Atheift  has  not  found  his  poft 
'■'■  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  Deifm,  and  a  difbelief  of  revealed 
'■'■  religion  only.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  greateft  number  of  this  fet  of 
"■  men,  are  thofe  who,  for  want  of  a  virtuous  education,  or  examining  the 
''  grounds  of  religion,  know  fo  very  little  of  the  matter  in  queftion,  that 
''  their  infidelity  is  but  another  term  for  their  ignorance. 

"  As  folly  and  inconfideratenefs  are  the  foundations  of  infidelity,  the 
''  great  pillars  and  fupports  of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of  appearing  wifer 
'•'  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  or  an  oftentation  of  courage  in  defpifing  the 
''  terrors  of  another  world,  which  have  fo  great  an  influence  on  what  they 
"■  call  weaker  minds ;  or  an  averfion  to  a  belief  that  muft  cut  them  off  from 
"  many  of  thofe  pleafures  they  propofe  to  themfelves,  and  fill  them  with 
-'•  remorfe  for  many  of  thofe  they  have  already  tafted. 

"  The 
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"  The  great  received  articles  oftheChriftian  religion,  have  beenfoclear- 
"  ly  proved  from  the  authority  of  that  divine  revelation  in  which  they  are 
."  delivered,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  thofe  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  eyes 
"  to  fee,  not  to  be  convinced  of  them.  But  were  it  poffible  for  any  thing 
•"  in  the  Chriftian  faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill  confequences  in 
"  adhering  to  it.  The  great  points  of  the  incarnation  and  fufferings  of 
"  our  Saviour,  produce  naturally  fuch  habits  of  virtue,  in  the  mind  of  man, 
"  that,  I  fay,  fuppofing  it  were  poflTible  for  us  to  be  miflaken  in  them,  the 
"■  Infidel  himfelf  muft  at  leafl  allow  that  no  other  fyftem  of  religion  could 
"  fo  effe^lually  contribute  to  the  heightning  of  morality.  They  give  us 
"  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  love  which  the  fu- 
"  preme  Being  bears  to  his  creatures,  and  confequently  engage  us  in  the 
"  highefl  ads  of  duty  towards  our  Creator,  our  neighbour,  and  ourfelves. 
"  How  many  noble  arguments  has  Saint  P^M/raifed  from  the  chief  articles 
"  of  our  religion,  for  the  advancing  of  morality  in  its  three  great  branches? 
"  To  give  a  fingle  example  in  each  kind:  What  can  be  a  ftronger  motive 
"  to  a  firm  truft  and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving 
"•  us  his  Son  to  fuffer  for  us?  What  can  make  us  love  and  efteem  even  the 
"  moft  inconfiderable  of  mankind,  more  than  the  thought  that  Chrift  died 
"  for  him?  Or  what  difpofe  us  to  a  ftri61er  guard  upon  the  purity  of  our 
"  own  hearts,  than  our  being  members  of  Chrift,  and  a  part  of  the  fociety 
"  of  which  that  immaculate  perfon  is  the  head?  But  thefe  are  only  a  fpe- 
"  cimen  of  thofe  admirable  enforcements  of  morality  which  the  Apoftle 
"  has  drawn  from  the  hiftory  of  our  bleffed  Saviour. 

"  If  our  modern  infidels  confidered  thefe  matters  with  that  candor  and 
"  ferioufnefs  which  they  deferve,  we  ftiould  not  fee  them  a^t  with  fuch  a 
"  fpirit  of  bitternefs,  arrogance,  and  malice:  they  would  not  be  raifing 
"  fuch  infignificant  cavils,  doubts,  and  fcruples,  as  may  be  ftarted  againft 
''  every  thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonftration;  in  order 
"  to  unfettle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  difturb  the  public  peace,  fubvert 
"•  morality,  and  throw  all  things  into  confufion  and  diforder.  If  none  of 
"  thefe  refledions  can  have  any  influence  on  them,  there  is  one  that  per- 
"  haps  may;  becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by  which  they  feem  to 
"  be  guided  much  more  than  their  reafon.  I  would  therefore  have  them 
"  confider,  that  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have 
"•  been  thofe  who  lived  up  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  when  they  faw 
"  nothing  in  it  oppofite  to  morality,  and  to  the  beft  lights  they  had  of  the 
"  divine  nature.  Pythagoras's  firft  rule  direds  us  to  worfliip  the  Gods  as  it 
"  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the  moft  natural  interpretation  of  the  precept. 
"  Socrates,  who  was  the  moft  renowned  among  the  heathens   both  for  wif- 

"  dom 
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•  dom  and  virtue,  in  his  lall  moments  defires  his  friends  to  offer  a  cock  to 
"  AEJculapius;  doubtlefs  out  of  a  fubmiflive  deference  to  the  eflablifhed  wor- 
"  fliip  of  his  country.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  his  Prince  (whomhe  fets  forth 
'"■  as  a  pattern  of  perfe6lion)  when  he  found  his  death  approaching,  offered 
'■'■  facrifice  on  the  mountains  to  the  Peifian  Jupiter^  and  the  Sun,  according 
''  to  the  cujiom  of  the  Perfians;  for  thofe  are  the  words  of  the  hiftorian.  Nay, 
"•  the  Epicureans  and  atomical  philosophers  fliewed  a  very  remarkable  mo- 
defty  in  this  particular;  for,  though  the  being  of  a  God  was  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  their  fchemes  of  natural  philofophy,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  the  denial  of  a  Providence,  afferting  at  the  fame  time  the 
exiftence  of  Gods  in  general;  becaufe  they  would  not  fliock  the  common 
belief  of  mankind,  and  the  religion  of  their  country. 

N°  189.  Saturday,  OHober  6. 

Patrice  pietatis  imago.  ^irg- 
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H  E  following  letter  being  written  to  my   bookfeller,  upon  a  fubjeft 
of  which  I  treated  fome    time  hnce,   I  fhall  publifh  it  in  this  paper, 
together  with  the  letter  that  was  inclofed  in  it. 

Mr.  Buckley, 

"i/TR.  SPECTATOR  having  of  late  defcanted  upon  the  cruelty  of 
parents  to  their  children,  I  have  been  induced  (at  the  requeft  of 
feveral  of  Mr.  SPECTATOR'S  admirers)  to  inclofe  this  letter,  which 
I  aflure  you  is  the  original  from  a  father  to  his  fon,  notwithftanding  the 
latter  gave  but  little  or  no  provocation.  It  would  be  wonderfully  o- 
bliging  to  the  world,  if  Mr.  SPECTATOR  would  give  his  opinion 
of  it  in  fome  of  his  Speculations,  and  particularly  to 

(Mr.  Buckley)  Your  humble  Servant. 

SIRRAH, 

"  "V^OU  are  a  fancy  audacious  rafcal,  and  both  fool  and  mad,  and  I  care 
not  a  farthing  whether  you  comply  or  no;  that  does  not  raze  out  my 
"  impreffions  of  your  infolence,  going  about  railing  at  me,  and  the  next 
"  day  to  follicit  my  favor:  thefe  are  inconfiftencies,  fuch  as  difcover  thy 
"  Reafon  depraved.      To    be   brief,  I  ne\'er   defire  to    fee   your  face;  and, 

"  Sirrah, 
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"  Sirrah,  if  you  go  to  the  work-houfe,  it  is  no  difgrace  to  me  for  you  to  be 
""■  fupported  there;  and  if  you  ftarve  in  the  flreets,  I'll  never  give  any 
"•  thing  underhand  in  your  behalf.  If  I  have  any  more  of  your  fcribbling 
■"  nonfenfe,  I  will  break  your  head  the  next  time  I  fet  fight  on  you.  You 
"  are  a  flubborn  beaft;  is  this  your  gratitude  for  my  giving  you  money? 
••'  You  Rogue,  I'll  better  your  judgment,  and  give  you  a  greater  fenfe  of 
"  your  duty  to  (I  regret  to  fay)   your  father,  ifc. 

"  P.  S.  It  is  prudence  for  you  to  keep  out  of  my  fight;  for  to  reproach 
"  me,  that  Might  overcomes  Right,  on  the  outfide  of  your  Letter  I  fliall 
"  give  you  a  great  knock  on  the  fkull  for  it. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  an  image  of  paternal  tendernefs!  It  was  ufual  among 
fome  of  the  Greeks  to  make  their  Haves  drink  to  excefs,  and  then  expofe  them 
to  their  children,  who  by  that  means  conceived  an  early  averfion  to  a  vice 
which  makes  men  appear  fo  monflrous  and  irrational.  I  have  expofedthis 
pi61ure  of  an  unnatural  father  with  the  fame  intention,  that  its  deformity 
may  deter  others  from  its  refemblance.  If  the  Reader  has  a  mind  to  fee  a 
father  of  the  fame  flamp  reprefented  in  the  moll  exquifite  flrokes  of  humor, 
he  may  meet  with  it  in  one  of  the  fined  Comedies,  that  ever  appeared  upon 
the  Englijli  ftage:    I  mean  the  part  of  Sir  Sampjon,  in  Love  for  Love. 

I  muft  not  however  engage  myfelf  blindly  on  the  fide  of  the  Son,  to 
whom  the  fond  letter  above-written  was  direded.  His  father  calls  him  a 
Jaucy  and  audacious  Rajcal  in  the  firft  line,  and  I  am  afraid  upon  examination 
he  will  prove  but  an  ungracious  youth.  To  go  about  railing  3.t  his  father,  and 
to  find  no  other  place  but  the  outfide  of  his  letter  to  tell  him  that  might  over- 
comes right,  if  it  does  not  difcover  his  reafon  to  he  depraved,  and  that  he  is  cither 
fool  or  mad,  as  the  choleric  old  Gentleman  tells  him,  we  may  at  leaft  allow 
that  the  father  will  do  very  well  in  endeavoring  to  better  his  judgme7it,  and 
give  him  a  greater  fenfe  of  his  duty.  But  whether  this  may  be  brought  about 
by  breaking  his  head,  or  giving  him  a  great  knock  on  the  fkull,  ought  I  think  to  be 
well  confidered.  Upon  the  whole,  I  wifh  the  father  has  not  met  with  his 
match,  and  that  he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired  with  a  fon,  as  the  mother 
in  Virgil. 

Crudelis  tu  quoque  mater: 

Crudelis  mater  magis  an  puer  improbus  ilk  ? 
Improbus  ilk  puer,  crudelis  tu  quoque  mater. 

Or  like  the  crow  and  her  egg  in  the  Greek  proverb, 

Kan^  Ho^axoc,  Kaxoy  mv. 
VOL.  III.  T-  I 
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I  muft  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  an  un- 
known correfpondent,  upon  the  fubje^l  of  my  paper,  upon  which  the  fore- 
going letter  is  likewife  founded.  The  writer  of  it  feems  very  much  con- 
cerned left  that  paper  ftiould  feem  to  give  encouragement  to  the  difobedi- 
ence  of  children  towards  their  parents  ;  but  if  the  writer  of  it  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  it  over  again  attentively,  I  dare  fay  his  apprehenfions  will  va- 
nifli.  Pardon  and  reconciliation  are  all  the  penitent  daughter  requefts, 
and  all  that  I  contend  for  in  her  behalf;  and  in  this  cafe  I  may  ufe  the 
faying  of  an  eminent  Wit,  who  upon  fome  great  mens  prefling  him  to  for- 
give his  daughter  who  had  married  againft  his  confent,  told  them,  he  could 
refufe  nothing  to  their  inftances,  but  that  he  would  have  them  remember 
there  was  difference  between  Giving  and  Forgiving. 

I  muft  confefs,  in  all  controverfies  between  parents  and  their  children, 
1  am  naturally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  obligations  on  that 
fide  can  never  be  acquitted,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  reflexions 
upon  human  nature,  that  paternal  inftin^i;  fliould  be  a  ftronger  motive  to 
love  than  filial  gratitude;  that  the  receiving  of  favors  fliould  be  a  lefs  in- 
ducement to  good-will,  tendernefs  and  commiferaiion,  than  the  conferring 
of  them;  and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  perfon  fliould  endear  the  child  or 
dependent  more  to  the  parent  or  benefador,  than  the  parent  or  benefa61or 
to  the  child  or  dependent;  yet  fo  it  happens,  that  for  one  cruel  parent  we 
meet  with  a  thoufand  undutiful  chfldren.  This  is  indeed  wonderfully  con- 
trived (as  I  have  formerly  obferved)  for  the  fupport  of  every  living  fpecies ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fhews  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator,  it  difcovers 
the  imperfedion  and  degeneracy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the  bafts  of  all  government, 
and  is  fet  forth  as  the  meafuie  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  thofe 
whom  Providence  hath  placed  over  us. 

It  is  Father  Le  Comte,  if  I  am  hotmiftaken,  who  tells  us  how  want  of  duty 
in  this  particular  is  punifhed  among  the  Chinefe,  infomuch  that  if  a  fon 
fhould  be  known  to  kill  or  fo  much  as  to  ftrike  his  father,  not  only  the 
criminal  but  his  whole  family  w^ould  be  rooted  out,  nay  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  where  he  lived  would  be  put  to  the  fword,  nay  the  place  itfelf 
would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundations  fown  with  fait :  for,  fay 
they,  there  muft  have  been  an  utter  depravation  of  manners  in  that  clan  or 
fociety  of  People,  who  could  have  bred  up  among  them  fo  horrible  an  of- 
fender. To  this  I  fliall  add  a  pafl"age  out  of  the  firft  book  of  Herodotus. 
That  hiftoria_n  in  his  account  of  the  Perfian  cuftoms  and  religion  tefls  us, 
it  is  their  opinion  that  no  man  ever  killed  his  father,  or  that  it  is  pofllble 
fuch  a  crime  fhould  be  in  nature;  but  that  if  any  thing  like  it  fhould  ever 

happen. 
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happen,  they  conclude  that  the  reputed  Son  muft  have  been  illegitimate,  fup- 
pofitious,  or  begotten  in  adultery.  Their  opinion  in  this  particular  fhews 
fufficiently  what  a  notion  they  muft  have  had  of  undutifulnefs  in  general. 


N°  191.  "Tuejday,  October  9. 


sAov  ovEi^ov  Horn.     f.> 

SOME  ludicrous  Schoolmen  have  put  the  cafe,  that  if  an  afs  were  plac- 
ed between  two  bundles  of  hay,  which  affe6led  his  fenfes  equally  on 
each  fide,  and  tempted  him  in  the  very  fame  degree,  whether  it  would  be 
poffible  for  him  to  eat  of  either.  They  generally  determine  this  queftion 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  afs,  who  they  fay  would  ftarve  in  the  midft  of 
plenty,  as  not  having  a  fingle  grain  of  free-will  to  determine  him  more  to 
the  one  than  to  the  other.  The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  fide  ftriking  his 
fight  and  fmell  in  the  fame  proportion,  would  keep  him  in  a  perpetual 
fufpence,  like,  the  two  Magnets  which  travellers  have  told  us,  are  placed 
one  of  them  in  the  roof,  and  the  other  in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  burying- 
place  at  Mecca,  and  by  that  means,  fay  they,  pull  the  Importer's  iron  coffin 
with  fuch  an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the  Air  between  both  of 
them.  As  for  the  afs's  behavior  in  fuch  nice  circumftances,  whether  he 
would  ftarve  fooner  than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay, 
I  fhall  not  prefume  to  determine  ;  but  only  take  notice  of  the  condu6l  of 
our  own  fpecies  in  the  fame  perplexity.  When  a  man  has  a  mind  to  ven- 
ture his  money  in  a  Lottery,  every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring, 
and  as  likely  to  fucceed  as  any  of  it  fellows.  They  all  of  them  have  the 
fame  pretenfions  to  good  luck,  ftand  upon  the  fame  foot  of  competition, 
and  no  manner  of  reafon  can  be  given  why  a  man  fliould  prefer  one  to  the 
other  before  the  Lottery  is  drawn.  In  this  cafe  therefore  Caprice  very  of- 
ten a6ls  in  the  place  of  Reafon,  and  forms  to  itfelf  fome  groundlefs  imagi- 
nary motive,  where  real  and  fubftantial  ones  are  wanting.  I  know  a  well- 
meaning  man  that  is  very  well  pleafed  to  rifque  his  good  fortune  upon  the 
number  1711,  becaufe  it  is  the  year  of  our  Lord.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
Tacker  that  would  give  a  good  deal  for  the  number  134.  On  the  contrary 
I  have  been  told  of  a  certain  zealous  Dilfenter,  who  being  a  great  enemy 
to  Popery,  and  believing  that  bad  men  are  the  moft  fortunate  in  this  world, 
will  lay  two  to  one  on  the  number  666  againft  any  other  number,  becaufe, 

T  -2  fays 
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fays  he,  it  is  the  number  of  the  Bead.  Several  would  prefer  the  number 
12000  before  any  other,  as  it  is  the  number  of  the  pounds  in  the  great 
prize.  In  fhort,  fome  are  pleafed  to  find  their  own  age  in  their  number; 
fome  that  they  have  got  a  number  which  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in  the 
cyphers;  and  others,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  number  that  fucceeded  in  the 
lafl  Lottery.  Each  of  thefe,  upon  no  other  grounds,  thinks  he  (lands  faireft 
for  the  great  Lot,  and  that  he  is  polfeffed  of  what  may  not  be  improperly 
called  the  Golden  Number. 

Thefe  principles  of  ele^lion  are  the  paftimes  and  extravagancies  of  hu- 
man reafon,  which  is  of  fo  bufy  a  nature,  that  it  will  be  exerting  itfelf  in 
the  meaneft  trifles,  and  working  even  when  it  wants  materials.  The  wifefl 
of  men  are  foraetimes  a61ed  by  fuch  unaccountable  motives,  as  the  life  of 
the  fool  and  the  fuperftitious  is  guided  by  nothing  elfe. 

I  am  furprifed  that  none  of  the  Fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the  French  call 
them,  the  Difeursde  bonne  Avanture,  who  publifh  their  bills  in  every  quarterof 
the  town,  have  not  turned  our  Lotteries  to  their  advantage;  did  any  of  them 
fet  up  far  a  Cafler  of  fortunate  figures,  what  might  he  not  get  by  his  pre- 
tended difcoveries  and  predi<5lions. 

I  remember  among  the  advertifements  in  the  Pojl-boy  of  September  the 
27th,  I  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  following  one  : 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  ten  Jliillings  over  and  above  the  market  price  will  be 
given  for  the  Ticket  in  the  1500000 1.  Lottery,  N^  132,  by  Xath.  Clijf  at  the  Bible  and 
three  Croivns  in  Cheapfide. 

This  advertifement  has  given  great  matter  of  fpeculation  to  Coffee-houfe 
Theorifls.  Mr.  Cliff's  principles  and  converfation  have  been  canvalled  upon 
this  occafion,  and  various  conjectures  madewhy  he  fliould  thus  fet  his  heart 
upon  N*^  132.  I  have  examined  all  the  powers  in  thofe  numbers,  broken 
them  into  fradions,  extraded  the  fquare  and  cube  root,  divided  and  multi- 
plied them  all  ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at  the  fecret  till  about  three  days 
ago,  when  I  received  the  following  Letter  from  an  unknown  hand,  by  which 
1  find  that  Mr.  JVatlmniel  Cliff  is  only  the  Agent,  and  not  the  Principal,  in 
this  advertifement. 

Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  the  perfon  that  lately  advertifed  I  would  give  ten  fhillings  more  than 
the  current  price  for  the  Ticket  N^  132  in  the  Lottery  nov/  drawing; 
"  which  is  a  fecret  I  have  communicated  to  fome  friends  who  rally  me  in- 
'•  ceffantly  upon  that  account.  You  mull  know  I  have  but  one  Ticket, 
"  for  which  reafon,  and  a  certain  dream  I  have  lately  had  more  than  once, 

"  I 
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"  I  was  refolved  it  fhould  be  the  number  I  mod  approved.  I  am  fo  po- 
"  fitive  I  have  pitched  upon  the  great  Lot,  that  I  could  almoft  lay  all  I  am 
"■  worth  of  it.  My  vifions  are  fo  frequent  and  flrong  upon  this  occafion, 
"  that  I  have  not  only  poffeffed  the  Lot,  but  difpofed  of  the  money  which  in 
"  all  probability  it  will  fell  for.  This  morning  in  particular,  I  fet  up  an 
"  equipage  which  I  look  upon  to  be  the  gaieft  in  the  town;  the  Liveries 
"  are  very  rich,  but  not  gaudy.  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  Speculation 
"■  or  two  upon  Lottery  fubjeds,  in  which  you  would  oblige  all  people  con- 
"  cerned,  and  in  particular 

Your  mojl  humble  Servant,  George  Gofling. 

P.S.  "  Dear  SPEC,   if  I  get  the  12000  pound,  I'll  make  thee  a  hand- 
"  fome  Prefent. 

After  having  wiflied  my  correfpondent  good  Luck,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  intended  kindnefs,  I  fliall  for  this  time  difraifs  the  fubjed  of  the  Lot- 
tery, and  only  obferve  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  are  in  fome  de- 
gree guilty  of  my  friend  Gojllngs  extravagance.  We  are  apt  to  rely  upon 
future  profpeds,  and  become  really  expenfive  while  we  are  only  rich  in 
poffibility.  We  live  up  to  our  expedations,not  to  our  poffeffions,  and  make 
a  figure  proportionable  to  what  we  may  be,  not  what  we  are.  We  out-run 
our  prefent  Income,  as  not  doubting  to  difburfe  ourfelves  out  of  the  profits 
offome-future  place,  projed,  orreverfionthatwehave  inview.  It  is  through 
this  temper  of  mind,  which  is  fo  common  among  us,  that  we  feetradefmen 
break,  who  have  met  with  no  misfortunes  in  their  bufinefs;  and  men  of  e- 
fiates  reduced  to  poverty,  who  have  never  fuffered  from  loffes  or  repairs, 
tenants,  taxes,  or  law-fuits.  In  fliort,  it  is  this  foolifli  fanguine  temper, 
this  depending  upon  contingent  Futurities,  that  occafions  romantic  gene- 
rofity,  chimerical  grandeur,  fenfelefs  oftentation,  and  generally  ends  in 
beggary  and  ruin.  The  man  who  will  live  above  his  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time  much  beneath  them,  or, 
as  the    Italian    proverb    runs.    The  man    who    lives   by   Hope  will  die  by 


Plunger. 


It  fliould  be  an  indifpenfible  rule  in  life,  to  contrad  our  defires  to  our 
prefent  condition,  and  whatever  may  be  our  expedations,  to  live  within 
the  compafs  of  what  we  adually  poffefs.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  enjoy  an 
eftate  when  it  comes  into  our  hands;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  for- 
tune, we  fhall  lofe  the  pleafure  of  it  when  it  arrives,  and  may  poffibly 
never  poflefs  what  we  have  fo  fooliflily  counted  upon. 


Saturday, 
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N°  195.  Saturday,   October  13. 

OvS'  oGov  £v  liokdyjire  ^s  auocp^eAcL)  ^ey  ovsiao.  Kef, 

THERE   is  a  ftory  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales,  of  a  King  who  had  long 
languiflied  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  taken  abundance  of 
remedies  to  no  purpofe.      At  length,  fays  the  fable,  a  Phyfician  cured  him 
by  the  following  method:   he  took  an  hollow  ball  of  wood,    and    filled    it 
with  feveral  drugs;   after  which  he  clofed  it  up  fo  artificially  that   nothing 
appeared.      He  likewife  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  the  handle, 
and  that  part  which  ftrikes  the  ball,  he  inclofed  in  them  feveral  drugs  af- 
ter the   fame  manner   as   in  the  ball  itfelf      He  then  ordered  the    Sultan, 
who  was  his  patient,  to  exercife   himfelf  early  in  the  morning    with  thefe 
rightly  prepared  in^xnments,  till  fuch  time  as  he  fhould  fweat.   When,  as  the 
ftory      goes,     the    virtue    of   the    medicaments     perfpiring    through     the 
wood,  had  fo  good  an  influence  on  the  Sultan's  conftitution,  that  they  cur- 
ed him  of  an  indifpofition  which  all  the  compofitions  he  had  taken  inward- 
ly had  not  been  able  to  remove.     This  eaftern  Allegory  is  finely  contrived 
to  fhew  us  how  beneficial  bodily  labor  is    to   health,   and  that   Exercife    is 
the  moft  eifedual  phyfic.      I   have  defcribed,  in   my  hundred    and  fifteenth 
paper,  from  the  general  ftrudure  and  mechanifm  of  an  human  body,  how 
abfolutely  neceffary  Exercife   is   for  its  prefervation:    I    fhall  in  this  place 
recommend  another  great  prefervative  of  health,  which  in  many  cafes  pro- 
duces the  fame  eifeds  as   Exercife,    and  may,   in  fome  meafure,    fupply  its 
place,  where  opportunities  of  Exercife  are  wanting.      The  prefervative  I 
am  fpeaking  of  is  Temperance,  which  has  thofe  particular  advantages  a- 
bove  all  other  means  of  health,   that  it  may  be  pradifed  by  all  ranks  and 
conditions,   at  any  feafon,   or  in   any  place.    It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into 
which  every  man  may  put  himfelf,   without   interruption  to  bufinefs,  ex- 
pence  of  money,  or  lofs  of  time.      If  Exercife  throws  off  all  fuperfiuities. 
Temperance  prevents  them;   if   Exercife   clears    the   veffels.    Temperance 
neither  fatiates  nor  overftrains  them;  if  Exercife  raifes    proper  ferments  in 
the    humors,   and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    Temperance  gives 
nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her   to  exert  herfelf  in  all  her  force  and 
vigor;  if  Exercife  diffipates  a  growing  diftemper,  Temperance  ftarves  it. 

Phyfiq, 
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Phyfic,  for  the  moft  part,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fubflitute  of  Exercife  or 
Temperance.  Medicines  are  indeed  abfolutely  necefTary  in  acute  diftem- 
pers,  that  cannot  wait  the  flow  operations  of  thefe  two  great  inflrumentsof 
health;  but  did  men  live  in  an  habitual  courfe  of  Exercife  and  Temperance, 
there  would  be  but  little  occafion  for  them.  Accordingly  we  find  that  thofe 
parts  of  the  world  are  the  moft  healthy,  where  they  fubfift  by  the  chace; 
and  that  men  lived  longeft  when  their  lives  were  employed  in  hunting,  and 
when  they  had  little  food  befides  what  they  caught.  Bliftering.  cupping, 
bleeding,  are  feldomof  ufe  but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate;  as  all  thofe  in- 
ward applications  which  are  fo  much  in  pra61ice  among  us,  are  for  the  moft 
part  nothing  elfe  but  expedients  to  make  luxury  confiftent  with  health.  The 
Apothecary  is  perpetually  employed  in  countermining  the  cook  and  the 
vintner.  It  is  faid  of  Diogenes,  that  meeting  a  young  man  who  was  going 
to  a  feaft,  he  took  him  up  in  the  ftreet  and  carried  him  home  to  his  friends, 
as  one  who  was  running  into  imminent  danger,  had  not  he  prevented  him. 
What  would  that  Philofopher  have  faid,  had  he  been  prefent  at  the  gluttony 
of  a  modern  meal?  Would  not  he  have  thought  the  mafter  of  a  family  mad, 
and  have  begged  his  fervants  to  tie  down  his  hands,  had  he  feen  him  devour 
fowl,  fifh,  and  flefti;  fwallow  oil  and  vinegar,  wines  and  fpices;  throw 
down  fallads  of  twenty  different  herbs,  fauces  of  an  hundred  ingredients, 
confe6lions  and  fruits  of  numberlefs  fweets  and  flavors?  What  unnatural 
motions  and  counter-ferments  muft  fuch  a  medly  of  intemperance  produce 
in  the  body?  For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a  fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all 
its  jnagnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies, 
with  other  innumerable  diftempers  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the  difhes. 

Natuie  delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  diet.  Every  Animal,  but 
Man,  keeps  to  one  difli.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  fpecies,  Fifh  of  that, 
and  Flefh  of  a  third.  Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way, 
not  the  fmalleft  fruit  or  excrefcence  of  the  earth,  fcarce  a  Berry  or  a  Mufh- 
room  can  efcape  him. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  clown  any  determinate  rule  for  Temperance,  be- 
caufe  what  is  Luxury  in  one,  may  be  Temperance  in  another;  but  there  are 
few  that  have  lived  any  time  in  the  world,  who  are  not  judges  of  their  own 
conftitutions,  fofar  as  to  know  what  kinds  and  what  proportions  of  food  do 
beft  agree  with  them.  Were  I  to  confider  my  Readers  as  my  Patients,  and 
to  prefcribe  fuch  a  kind  of  Temperance  as  is  accommodated  to  allperfons, 
and  fuch  as  is  particularly  fuitable  to  our  climate  and  way  of  living,  I 
would  copy  the  following  rules  of  a  very  eminent  phyflcian.  Make  your 
whole  repaft  out  of  one  difli.  If  you  indulge  in  a  fecond,  avoid  drinking  any 
thing  ftrong  'till  you  have  finiflied  your  Meal ;  at  the  fame  time  abftain  from  all 

fauces. 
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fauces,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  not  the  moft  plain  and  fimple.      A  man  could 
not  well  be  guilty  of  gluttony,  if  heftuck  to  thefe  few  obvious  andeafy  rules. 
In  th€  firfl  cafe  there  would  be  no  variety  of  taftes  to  follicit  his  palate,  and 
occafion  excefs ;  nor  in  the  fecond  any  artificial  provocatives  to  relieve  fa- 
tiety,  and  create  a  falfe  appetite.    Were  I  to  prefcribe  a  rule  for  drinking,  it 
fliould  be  formed  upon  a  faying  quoted  by  Sir VVillkimTcmple;  the  firji glajs  for 
inyfelf,  the  fecond  for  my  friends,  the  third  for  good  humor,  and  the  fourth  for  mine 
enemies.      But  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  for  one  who  lives  in  the  world  to  diet 
himfelf  always  in  fo  philofophical  a  manner,  I  think  every  man  fhould  have 
his  days  of  abftinence,  according  as  his  conftitution  will  permit.  Thefe  are 
great  reliefs  to  nature,    as  they  qualify  her  for  ftruggling  with  hunger  and 
thirfl,  whenever  any  diftemper  or  duty  of  life  may  put  her  upon  fuch  diffi- 
culties:   and  at  the  fame  time  give  her  an  opportunity  of  extricating  herfelf 
from  her  oppreffions,   and  recovering  the  feveral  tones  and  fprings  of  her 
diflended  veffels.   Befides  that  abftinence  well  timed  often  kills  a  ficknefs  in 
embryo,   and  deftroys  the  firft  feeds  of  an  indifpofition.      It  is  obferved  by 
two   or  three    ancient  Authors,    that  Socrates,  notwithftanding  he  lived  in 
Athens  during  the  great  plague,  which  has  made  fo  much  noife  through  all 
ages,  and  has  been  celebrated  at  different  times  by  fuch  eminent  hands ;   I 
fay,  notwithftanding  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring  peftilence,  he 
never  caught  the  leaft  infedion,   which  thofe  Writers  unanimoufly  afcribe 
to  that  uninterrupted  Temperance  which  he  always  obferved. 

And  h.ere  I  cannot  but  mention  an  obfervationwhich  I  have  often  made, 
upon  reading  the  lives  of  the  Philofophers,  and  comparing  them  with  any 
feries  of  Kings  or  great  men  of  the  fame  number.  If  we  confider  thefe  anci- 
ent fages,  a  great  part  of  whofe  Philofophy  confifted  in  a  temperate  and  ab- 
ftemious  courfe  of  life,  one  would  think  the  life  of  a  Philofopher  and  the  life 
of  a  man  were  of  two  different  dates.  For  we  find  that  the  generality  of  thefe 
wife  men  were  nearer  an  hundred  than  lixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
refpedive  deaths.  But  the  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  Tem- 
perance towards  the  procuring  of  long  life,  is  what  we  meet  with  in  a  little 
book  publiftied  by  Lewis  Cornaro  the  Venetian;  which  I  the  rather  mention, 
becaufe  it  is  of  undoubted  credit,  as  the  late  Venetian  Ambaff^ador,  who  was 
of  the  fame  family,  attefted  more  than  once  in  converfation,  whenherefided 
in  England.  Cornaro,  who  was  the  Author  of  the  little  treatife  I  am  men- 
tioning, was  of  an  infirm  conftitution,  till  about  forty,  when  by  obftinately 
perfifting  in  an  exa6i  courfe  of  Temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfed  ftate  of 
health;  infomuch  that  at  fourfcore  he  publifhed  his  book,  which  has  been 
tranflated  into  Englifli  under  the  title  of  Sure  and  certain  methods  of  attain- 
ing a  long  and  healthy  life.     He  lived  to  give  a  third  or  fourth  Edition  of  it, 

and 
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and  after  having  paffed  his  hundredth  year,  died  without  pain  or  agony,  and 
like  one  who  falls  afleep.  The  treatife  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice  of 
by  feveral  eminent  Authors,  and  is  written  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  chearful- 
nefs,  religion,  and  good  fenfe,  as  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  tempe- 
rance and  fobriety.  The  mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it  is  rather  a  recom- 
mendation than  a  difcredit  to  it. 

Having  defigned  this  paper  as  the  fequel  to  that  upon  Exercife,  I  have 
not  here  confidered  Temperance  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue,  which  I  fhall 
make  the  fubje6l  of  a  future  Speculation,  but  only  as  it  is  the  means  of 
health. 

N°  198.  Wedjiefday,  OStoher  17. 

Cerva  luporum  prada  rapacium 

SeSiamur  ultro,  quos  opimiis 

Fellere  et  effugere  ejl  triumphus.  Hor. 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  fpecies  of  women,  whom  I  fliall  diftinguifh  by  the  name 
of  Salamanders.  Now  a  Salamander  is  a  kind  of  Heroine  in  chaftity,  that 
treads  upon  fire,  and  lives  in  the  midft  of  flames  without  being  hurt.  A  Sala- 
mander knows  no  diftin^lion  of  fex  in  thofe  fhe  converfes  with,  grows  fa- 
miliar with  a  flranger  at  firft  fight,  and  is  not  fo  narrow-fpirited  as  to  ob- 
ferve  whether  the  perfon  fhe  talks  to  be  in  breeches  or  in  petticoats.  She 
admits  a  male  vifitant  to  her  bed-fide,  plays  with  him  a  whole  afternoon 
at  Pickette,  walks  with  him  two  or  three  hours  by  Moon-light;  and  is  ex- 
tremely fcandalized  at  the  unreafonablenefs  of  an  hufband,  or  the  feverity 
of  a  parent,  that  would  debar  the  fex  from  fuch  innocent  liberties.  Your 
Salamander  is. therefore  a  perpetual  declamer  againft  Jealoufy,  and  admir- 
er of  the  French  good-breeding,  and  a  great  flickler  for  freedom  in  conver- 
fation.  In  fliQrt,  the  Salamander  lives  in  an  invincible  ftate  of  fimplicity 
and  innocence:  hex  con^itution  is  prejerved  in  a  kind  of  natural  frofl;  flie 
wonders  what  people  mean  by  Temptations,  and  defies  mankind  to  do 
their  worll.  Her  chaftity  is  engaged  in  a  conftaht  Ordeal,  or  fiery  trial: 
(like  good  Queen  Emma)  the  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burn- 
ing Plow-fhares,  without  being  fcorched  or  finged  by  them. 

VOL.  III.  U  It 
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It  is  not  therefore  for  the  ufe  of  the  Salamander,  whether  in  a  married 
or  fmgle  ftate  of  life,  that  I  defign  the  following  paper;  but  for  fuch  Fe- 
males only  as  are  made  of  fiefh  and  blood,  and  find  themfelves  fubje^l 
to  human  frailties. 

As  for  this  part  of  the  fair  fex  who  are  not  of  the  falaraander  kind,  I 
would  moft  earneftly  advife  them  to  obferve  a  quite  diiferent  conduct  in 
their  behavior;  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  what  religion  calls  Temp- 
tations, and  the  world  Opportunities.  Did  they  but  know  how  many  thoufands 
of  their  fex  have  been  gradually  betrayed  from  innocent  freedoms  to  ruin 
and  infamy;  and  how  many  millions  of  ours  have  begun  with  flatteries, 
proteftations,  and  endearments,  but  ended  with  reproaches,  perjury,  and 
perfidioufnefs:  they  would  fliun  like  death  the  very  firft  approaches  of 
one  that  might  lead  them  into  inextricable  labyrinths  of  guilt  and  mifery. 
I  rnuft  fo  far  give  up  the  caufe  of  the  Male  world,  as  to  exhort  the  female 
fex  in  the  language  of  Chamont  in  the  Orphan. 

Truft  not  a  man,  we  arc  by  nature  falje, 
Dijfembling,  fubtle,  cruel,  and  unconjiant: 
When  a  man  talks  of  love,  ivith  caution  trujt  him; 
But  if  he  Jw ears,  he'll  certainly  deceive  thee. 

I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  fubje^l,  butfliall  conclude  it  with 
a  ftory  which  I  lately  heard  from  one  of  our  Spanijh  Officers,  and  which 
may  fhew  the  danger  a  woman  incurs  by  too  great  familiarities  with  a 
Male  companion. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Cajlilc,  being  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary prudence,  and  of  a  grave  compofed  behavior,  determined  about  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  to  enter  upon  wedloc.  In  order  to  make  him- 
felf  eafy  in  it,  he  caft  his  eye  upon  a  young  woman  who  had  nothing  to 
recommend  her  but  her  beauty  and  her  education,  her  parents  having  been 
reduced  to  great  poverty  by  the  wars,  which  for  fome  years  have  laid  that 
whole  country  wafte.  The  Cajlilian  having  made  his  addrefles  to  her  and 
married  her,  they  lived  together  in  perfect  happinefs  for  fome  time;  when 
at  length  the  hufband's  affairs  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  take  a  voyage 
to  the  kingdom  oi Maples,  where  a  great  part  of  his  eflate  lay.  The  wife 
loved  him  too  tenderly  to  be  left  behind  him.  They  had  not  been  a  fhip- 
board  above  a  day,  when  they  unluckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Algerine 
Pirate,  who  carried  the  whole  company  on  fhore,  and  made  them  flaves. 
The  Cajlilian  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under  the  fame  Mafler; 
who  feeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one  another,  and  gafped  after  their  li- 
berty, demanded  a  moft  exorbitant  price  for  their  ranfom.     The  Cajlilian, 
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though  he  would  rather  have  died  in  flavery  himfelf  than  have  paid  fuch  a 
fum  as  he  found  would  go  near  to  ruin  him,  was  fo  moved  with  compaffion 
towards  his  wife,  that  he  fent  repeated  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain,  (who 
happened  to  be  his  next  Relation)  to  fell  his  eftate,  and  tranfmit  the  money 
to  him.  His  friend,  hoping  that  the  terms  of  his  ranfom  might  be  made 
more  reafonable,  and  unwilling  to  fell  an  eftate  which  he  himfelf  had  fome 
profped  of  inheriting,  formed  fomany  delays  that  three  whole  years  palTed 
away  without  any  thing  being  done  for  the  fetting  of  them  at  liberty. 

There  happened  to  live  a  French  Renegado  in  the  fame  place  where  the 
Cajlilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prifoners.  As  this  fellow  had  in  him  all  the 
vivacity  of  his  nation,  he  often  entertained  the  captives  with  accounts  of 
his  own  adventures;  to  which  he  fometimes  added  a  fong  or  a  dance,  or 
fome  other  piece  of  mirth,  to  divert  them  during  their  confinement.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  Algerines  enabled  him  likewife  to  do 
them  feveral  good  offices.  The  Cajlilian,  as  he  was  one  day  in  converfation 
with  this  Renegado,  difcovered  to  him  the  negligence  and  treachery  of  his 
correfpondent  in  Cajlile,  and  at  the  fame  time  afked  his  advice  how  he 
fliould  behave  himfelf  in  that  exigency:  he  further  told  the  Renegado,  that 
he  found  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  raife  the  money,  unlefs  he  him- 
felf might  go  over  to  difpofe  of  his  eftate.  The  Renegado,  after  having 
reprefented  to  him  that  his  Algerine  Mafter  would  never  confent  to  his  re- 
leafe  upon  fuch  a  pretence,  at  length  contrived  a  method  for  the  Cajlilian 
to  make  his  efcape  in  the  habit  of  a  Seaman.  The  Cajlilian  fucceeded  in 
his  attempt ;  and  having  fold  his  eftate,  being  afraid  left  the  money  ftiould 
mifcarry  by  the  way,  and  determining  to  perifh  with  it  rather  than  lofe 
what  was  much  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  he  returned  himfelf  in  a  little 
Veftel  that  was  going  to  Algiers.  It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  joy  he  felt 
upon  this  occafion,  when  he  confidered  that  he  fhould  foon  fee  the  wife 
whom  he  fo  much  loved,  and  endear  himfelf  more  to  her  by  this  uncom- 
mon piece  of  Generofity. 

The  Renegado  during  the  huft^and's  abfence,  fo  infinuated  himfelf  into 
the  graces  of  his  young  wife,  and  fo  turned  her  head  with  ftories  of  gallan- 
try, that  fhe  quickly  thought  him  the  fineft  Gentleman  fhe  had  ever  con- 
verfed  with.  To  be  brief,  her  mind  was  quite  alienated  from  the  honeft 
Cajlilian,  whom  fhe  was  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  formal  old  fellow  unwor- 
thy the  poffeffion  of  fo  charming  a  creature.  She  had  been  inftru61ed  by 
the  Renegado  how  to  manage  herfelf  upon  his  arrival;  fo  that  fhe  received 
him  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmoft  love  and  gratitude,  and  at  length 
perfwaded  him  to  truft  their  common  friend  the  Renegado  with  the  money 
he  had  brought   over  for  their  Ranfom;   as  not  queftioning  but  he  would 
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beat  down  the  terms  of  it,  and  negotiate  the  affair  more  to  their  advantage 
than  they  themfelves  could  do.  The  good  man  admired  her  prudence,  and 
followed  her  advice.  I  wifh  I  could  conceal  the  fequel  of  this  ftory,  but 
fnice  I  cannot,  1  fhall  difpatch  it  in  as  few  words  as  poffible.  The  Cdftilian 
having  fiept  longer  than  ordinary  the  next  morning,  upon  his  awaking  found 
his  wife  had  left  him:  he  immediately  rofe  and  enquired  after  her,  but  was 
told  that  fhe  was  feen  with  the  Renegado  about  break  of  day.  In  a  word, 
her  Lover  having  got  all  things  ready  for  their  departure,  they  foon  made 
their  efcape  out  of  the  territories  of  Algiers,,  carried  away  the  money,  and 
left  the  Cqftilian  in  captivity;  who  partly  through  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  incenfed  Algerine  his  Mailer,  and  partly  through  the  unkind  ufage  of 
his  unfaithful  wife,  died  fome  few  months  after. 

N°  201.  Saturday,  October  20. 


Religentem  ejfe  oportet,  Religiojum  nefas. 

Incerti  Autoris  apud  Aul.  Gell. 

IT  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  feafon  thepaflions  of  a  child  with  Devotion, 
which  feldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an  early  tin6iure  of  it. 
Though  it  may  feem  extinguifhed  for  a  while  by  the  cares  of  the  world, 
the  heats  of  youth,  or  the  allurements  of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out  and 
difcovers  itfelf  again  as  foon  as  difcretion,  confideration,  age,  or  misfor- 
tunes have  brought  the  man  to  himfelf  The  fire  may  be  covered  and 
overlaid,  but  cannot  be  entirely  quenched  and  fmothered. 

A  ftate  of  temperance,  fobriety,  and  juftice,  without  devotion,  is  a  cold, 
lifelefs,  infipid  condition  of  virtue;  and  is  rather  to  be  fliled  Philofophy 
than  Religion.  Devotion  opens  the  mind  to  great  conceptions,  and  fills  it 
with  more  fublime  ideas  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  moft  ex- 
alted fcience;  and  at  the  fame  time  warms  and  agitates  the  foul  more  than 
fenfual  pleafure. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  writers,  that  Man  is  more  diflinguifhed 
from  the  animal  world  by  Devotion  than  by  Reafon,  as  feveral  brute  crea- 
tures difcover  in  their  actions  fomething  like  a  faint  glimmering  of  Reafon, 
though  they  betray  in  no  fingle  circumftance  of  their  behavior  any  thing 
that  bears  the  leall  affinity  to  Devotion.  It  is  certain,  the  propenfity  of 
the  mind  to  religious  worfhip,  the  natural  tendency   of  the   foul  to  fly  to 
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fome  fuperior  Being  for  fuccor  in  clangers  and  diflreffes,  the  gratitude  to 
an  invifible  Superintendent  which  rifes  in  us  upon  receiving  any  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpe6led  good  fortune,  the  a61s  of  love  and  admiration  with 
which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  fo  wonderfully  tranfported  in  meditating  up- 
on the  Divine  Perfeflions,  and  the  univerfal  concurrence  of  all  the  nations 
under  heaven  in  the  great  article  of  Adoration,  plainly  fliew  that  devotion 
or  religious-worfhip  muft  be  the  effect  of  a  tradition  from  fome  firft  founder 
of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  natural  light  of  reafon,  or  that 
it  proceeds  from  an  inflind  implanted  in  the  foul  itfelf.  For  my  part,  I 
look  upon  all  thefe  to  be  the  concurrent  caufes,  but  which  ever  of  them 
fhall  be  afligned  as  the  principle  of  Divine  worfhip,  it  manifeftly  points  to 
a  Supreme  Being  as  the  firft  Author  of  it. 

I  may  take  fome  other  opportunity  of  confidering  thofe  particular  forms 
and  methods  of  devotion  which  are  taught  us  by  chriftianity;  but  fhall  here 
obferve  into  what  errors  even  this  divine  principle  may  fometimes  lead  us, 
when  it  is  not  moderated  by  that  right  reafon  which  was  given  us  as  the 
guide  of  all  our  a(5iions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  miftaken  devotion  may  betray  us,  are 
Enthufiafm  and  Superftition. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  man  who  has  his  head 
turned  with  religious  Enthufiafm.  A  perfon  that  is  crazed,  though  with 
pride  or  malice,  is  a  fight  very  mortifying  to  human  nature;  but  when  the 
diftemper  arifes  from  any  indifcreet  fervors  of  devotion,  or  too  intenfe  an 
application  of  the  mind  to  its  miftaken  duties,  it  deferves  our  compaffion 
in  a  more  particular  manner.  We  may  however  learn  this  lelTon  from  it, 
that  fince  Devotion  itfelf  (which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  could  not  be 
too  warm)  may  diforder  the  mind,  unlefs  its  heats  are  tempered  with  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  we  fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  our  reafon 
as  cool  as  poffible,  and  to  guard  ourfelves  in  all  parts  of  life  againft  the 
influence  of  paffion,   imagination,  and  conftitution. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of  reafon,  is  very  apt  to 
degenerate  into  Enthufiafm.  When  the  mind  finds  herfelf  very  much  in- 
flamed with  her  devotions,  fhe  is  too  much  inclined  to  think  they  are  not 
of  her  own  kindling,  but  blown  up  by  fomething  Divine  within  her.  If 
fhe  indulges  this  thought  too  far,  and  humors  the  growing  paftion,  fhe  at 
laft  flings  herfelf  into  imaginary  raptures  and  exftafies ;  and  when  once  fhe 
fancies  herfelf  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulfe,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
fhe  flights  human  ordinances,  and  refufes  to  comply  with  any  eftablifhed 
form  of  religion,  as  thinking  herfelf  dire6led  by  a  much  fuperior  Guide. 

As 
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As  Enthufiafm  is  a  kind  of  excefs  in  devotion,  Superllition  is  the  excefs 
not  only  of  devotion,  but  of  religion  in  general;  according  to  an  old  hea- 
then faying,  quoted  by  Aldus  Gellius,  Religentem  ejfe  oportet,  Religiofum  nefas ; 
A  man  fliovild  be  religious,  not  fuperftitious :  for,  as  that  Author  tells  us, 
Migidius  obferved  upon  this  palTage,  that  the  Latin  words  which  terminate 
in  ofus  generally  imply  vicious  characters,  and  the  having  of  any  quality 
to  an  excefs. 

An  Enthufiaft  in  religion  is  like  an  obflinate  Clown,  a  Superftitious  man 
like  an  infipid  Courtier.  Enthufiafm  has  fomething  in  it  of  madnefs,  Su- 
perftition  of  folly.  Moftof  the  SeCls  that  fall  fliort  of  the  Curch  of  England, 
have  in  them  ftrong  tin61ures  of  Enthufiafm,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Reli- 
gion is  one  huge  over-grown  body  of  childifh  and  idle  Superftitious. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  feems  indeed  irrecoverably  loft  in  this  par- 
ticular. If  an  abfurd  drefs  or  behavior  be  introduced  in  the  world,  it  will 
foon  be  found  out  and  difcarded:  on  the  contrary,  a  Habit  or  Ceremony, 
though  never  fo  ridiculous,  which  has  taken  fanCluary  in  the  Church,  fticks 
in  it  for  ever.  A  Gothic  Bifliop,  perhaps,  thought  it  proper  to  repeat  fuch 
a  form  in  fuch  particular  fhoes  or  flippers;  another  fancied  it  would  be 
very  decent  if  fuch  a  part  of  public  devotions  were  performed  with  a  Mitre 
on  his  head,  and  a  Crofier  in  his  hand:  to  this  a  brother  Vandal,  as  wife  as 
the  others,  adds  an  antic  drefs,  which  he  conceived  would  allude  very  aptly 
to  fuch  and  fuch  Myfteries,  till  by  degrees  the  whole  ofiice  has  degenerated 
into  an  empty  fhow. 

Their  fucceflbrs  fee  the  vanity  and  inconvenience  of  thefe  ceremonies ; 
but  inftead  of  reforming,  perhaps  add  others  which  they  think  more  figni- 
ficant,  and  which  take  poffeffion  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  never  to  be 
driven  out  after  they  have  been  once  admitted.  I  have  feen  the  Pope  of- 
ficiate at  St.  Peter'?,,  where,  for  two  hours  together,  he  was  bufied  in  putting 
on  or  off^  his  different  accoutrements,  according  to  the  different  parts  he 
was  to  a6i  in  them. 

Nothing  is  fo  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  ornamental  to  human 
nature,  fetting  afide  the  infinite  advantages  which  arife  from  it,  as  a  ftrong 
fteady  mafculine  piety;  but  Enthufiafm  and  Superftition  are  the  weakneffes 
of  human  reafon,  that  expofe  us  to  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  Infidels,  and 
fink  us  even  below  the  Beafts  that  perifli. 

Idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  error  arifing  from  miftaken  de- 
votion; but  becaufe  refle6lions  on  that  fubje(^  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  an 
EngliJ}\  Reader,   I  fliall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 


T'uejday, 
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N°   203.  T^uefday^  Odiober  23. 

■Plmbe  pater,  fi  das  hujus  mihi  nominis  ujum. 


Xecfalfd  Clymene  culpamjub  imagine  celat; 

Pignora  da,  genitor Ov.  Met. 

THERE  is  a  loofe  tribe  of  men  whom  I  have  not  yet  taken  notice  of, 
that  ramble  into  all  the  corners  of  this  great  city,  in  order  to  feduce 
fuch  unfortunate  females  as  fall  into  their  walks.  Thefe  abandoned  profli- 
gates raife  up  iffue  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  very  often,  for  a  va- 
luable confideration,  father  it  upon  the  Church-warden.  By  this  means 
there  are  feveral  married  men  who  have  a  little  family  in  moft  of  the  pa- 
riflies  of  London  and  Wejlminjlei\  and  feveral  batchelors  who  are  undone  by 
a  charge  of  children; 

When  a  man  once  gives  himfelf  this  liberty  of  preying  at  large,  and 
living  upon  the  common,  he  finds  fo  much  game  in  a  populous  city,  that 
it  is  furprifing  to  confider  the  numbers  which  he  fometimes  propagates. 
We  fee  many  a  young  fellow  who  is  fcarce  of  age,  that  could  lay  his  clame 
to  the  Jus  trium  liberorum,  or  the  privileges  which  were  granted  by  the  Ro- 
7nan  laws  to  all  fuch  as  were  fathers  of  three  children:  nay,  I  have  heard  a 
rake  who  was  not  quite  five  and  twenty  declare  himfelf  the  father  of  a 
feventh  fon,  and  very  prudently  determine  to  breed  him  up  a  Phyfician. 
In  fliort,  the  town  is  full  of  thofe  young  Patriarchs,  not  to  mention  feveral 
battered  Beaus,  who,  like  heedlefs  fpendthrifts  that  fquander  away  their 
eftates  before  they  are  mafters  of  them,  have  raifed  up  their  whole  flock 
of  children  before  marriage. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim  of  an  impudent  libertine  that 
had  a  little  fmattering  of  Heraldry ;  and  obferving  how  the  Genealogies  of 
great  families  were  often  drawn  up  in  the  flaape  of  trees,  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  difpofe  of  his  own  illegitimate  iffue  in  a  figure  of  the  fame  kind. 

Mec  longum  tempus,  et  ingens 

Exiit  ad  calum  ramis  felicibus  arbos, 

Miraturque  novas  fi'ondes,  el  nan  fua  poma.  ^^^S- 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  marked  with  his  own  name.  Will  Maple.  Out 
of  the  fide  of  it  grew  a  large  barren  branch,  infcribed  Mary  Maple,  the  name 
of  his  unhappy  wife.    The  head  was  adorned  with  five  huge  boughs.     On 
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the  bottom  of  the  firft  was  written  in  capital  chara6lers  Kate  Cole,  who 
branched  out  into  three  fprigs,  vix.  William,  Richard,  and  Rebecca.  Sal  Twijord 
gave  birth  to  another  bough  that  fhot  up  into  Sarah,  Tom,  Will,  and  Frank. 
The  third  arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a  fingle  infant  in  it,  with  a  fpace  left 
for  a  fecond,  the  parent  from  whom  it  fprung  being  near  her  time  when 
the  Author  took  this  ingenious  device  into  his  hand.  The  two  other  great 
boughs  were  very  plentifully  loaden  with  fruit  of  the  fame  kind;  befides 
which,  there  were  many  ornamental  branches  that  did  not  bear.  In  fliort, 
a  more  florifhing  tree  never  came  out  of  the  Herald's  office. 

What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin  fo  very  prolific,  is  the  indefatiga- 
ble diligence  with  which  they  apply  themfelves  to  their  bufmefs.  A  man 
does  not  undergo  more  watchings  and  fatigues  in  a  campaign,  than  in  the 
courfe  of  a  vicious  amour.  As  it  is  faid  of  fome  men,  that  they  make  their 
bufmefs  their  pleafure,  thefe  fons  of  darknefs  may  be  faid  to  make  their 
pleafure  their  bufmefs.  They  might  conquer  their  corrupt  inclinations 
with  half  the  pains  they  are  at  in  gratifying  them. 

Nor  is  the  invention  of  thefe  men  lefs  to  be  admired  than  their  induftry 
and  vigilance.  There  is  a  fragment  of  Apollodorus  the  comic  Poet  (who 
was  contemporary  with  MenanderJ  which  is  full  of  humor,  as  follows:  Thou 
may'jtjlmt  up  thy  doors,  fays  he,  with  bars  and  bolts;  It  will  be  impojjible  for  the 
blackjmith  to  make  themjofajl,  but  a  cat  and  a  whoremajler  luill  Jind  a  luay  through 
them.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  head  fo  full  offtratagem  as  that  of  a  libidinous  man. 

Were  I  to  propofe  a  punifhment  for  this  infamous  race  of  propagators, 
it  fhould  be  to  fend  them,  after  the  fecond  or  third  offence,  into  our  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  in  order  to  people  thofe  parts  of  her  Majefty's  dominions 
where  there  is  a  want  of  Inhabitants,  and  in  thephrafe  oi Diogenes,  io plant 
men.  Some  countries  punifli  this  crime  with  death;  but  I  think  fuch  a  ba- 
niflament  would  be  fufficient,  and  might  turn  this  generative  faculty  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  thefe  Gentlemen  may  be  thus  difpofed  of,  I  would 
earneftly  exhort  them  to  take  care  of  thofe  unfortunate  creatures  v/hom 
they  have  brought  into  the  world  by  thefe  indire^l  methods,  and  to  give 
their  fpurious  children  fuch  an  education  as  may  render  them  more  virtu- 
ous than  their  parents.  This  is  the  beft  atonement  they  can  make  for  their 
own  crimes,  and  indeed  the  only  method  that  is  left  them  to  repair  their 
paffc  mifcarriages. 

I  would  likewife  defire  them  to  confider,  whether  they  are  not  bound  in 
common  humanity,  as  well  as  by  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and  nature, 
to  make  fome  provifion  for  thofe  whom  they  have  not  only  given  life  to,  but 
-entailed  upon  them,  though  very  unreafonably,  a  degree  of  lliame  anddif- 

grace. 
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grace.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  thofe  depraved  notions  which 
prevail  among  us,  and  which  muft  have  taken  rife  from  our  natural  incli- 
nation to  favor  a  vice  to  which  we  are  fo  very  prone,  namely,  tha.t  B a/lardy 
and  Cuckoldom  ftiould  be  looked  upon  as  reproaches,  and  that  the  fhame 
which  is  only  due  to  lewdnefs  and  falfliood,  fliould  fall  in  fo  unreafonable 
a  manner  upon  the  perfons  who  are  innocent. 

I  have  been  infenfibly  drawn  into  this  difcourfe  by  the  following  letter, 
which  is  drawn  up  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  fnicerity,  that  I  queflion  not  but 
the  writer  of  it  has  reprefented  his  cafe  in  a  true  genuine  light. 

SIR, 

I  Am  one  of  thofe  people  who  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  world  are 
counted  both  infamous  and  unhappy. 

''  My  father  is  a  very  eminent  man  in  this  kingdom,  and  one  who  bears 
'  confiderable  offices  in  it.  I  am  his  fon,  but  my  misfortune  is,  that  I  dare 
'  not  call  him  father,  nor  he  without  fhame  own  me  as  his  iffue,  I  being 
'  illegitimate,  and  therefore  deprived  of  that  endearing  tendernefs  and 
'  unparallel'd  fatisfa6lion  which  a  good  man  finds  in  the  love  and  conver- 
'  fation  of  a  parent :  neither  have  I  the  opportunities  to  render  him  the 
'  duties  of  a  fon,  he  having  always  carried  himfelf  at  fo  vaft  a  diftance, 
'  and  with  fuch  fuperiority  towards  me,  that  by  long  ufe  I  have  contracted 
'  a  timoroufnefs  when  before  him,  which  hinders  me  from  declaring  my 
'  own  neceffities,  and  giving  him  to  underltand  the  inconveniences  I  un- 
'  dergo. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither  bred  a  fcholar,  a  foldier,  nor 
'  to  any  kind  of  bufmefs,  which  renders  me  entirely  uncapable  of  making 
*■  provifion  for  myfelf  without  his  affiftance;  and  this  creates  a  continual 
'  uneafmefs  in  my  mind,  fearing  I  fhall  in  time  want  bread;  my  father,  if 
'  I  may  fo  call  him,  giving  me  but  very  faint  alfurances  of  doing  any  thing 
'  for  me. 

"  I  have  hitherto  lived  fomewhat  like  a  gentleman,  and  it  would  be  very 
"  hard  for  me  to  labor  for  my  living.  I  am  in  continual  anxiety  for  my 
'  future  fortune,  and  under  a  great  unhappinefs  in  lofing  the  fweet  con- 
■■  verfation  and  friendly  advice  of  my  parents;  fo  that  I  cannot  look  upon 
'  myfelf  otherwife  than  as  a  monfter  ftrangely  fprung  up  in  nature,  which 
'  every  one  is  afhamed  to  own. 

"  I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  fome  natural  parts,  and  by  the  continual 

'  reading  what  you  have    offered  the  world,   become  an  admirer  thereof, 

■■  which  has  drawn  me  to  make  this  confeffion;   at  the  fame  time  hoping, 

■'  if  any  thing  herein  fliall  touch  you  with  a  fenfe  of  pity,  you  would  then 

VOL.   III.  X  ■      "  allow 
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'•'•  allow  me  the  favor  of  your  opinion  thereupon;  as  alfo  what  part,  I  being 
"  unlawfully  born,  may  clame  of  the  man's  affedion  who  begot  me,  and  how 
"■  far  in  your  opinion  I  am  to  be  thought  his  fon,  or  he  acknowledged  as 
"■  my  father.  Your  fentiments  and  advice  herein  will  be  a  great  confola- 
"  tion  and  fatisfadion  to, 

SIR,    Tour  Admirer  and 

Humble  Servant,  W.  B. 
N°  205.  Thurjday,   October  25. 

Decipimur  Jpecie  redi Hor. 

'HEN  1  meet  with  any  vicious  chara61er  that  is  not  generally  known, 


W^ 


in  order  to  prevent  its  doing  mifchief,  I  draw  it  at  length,  and  fet 
it  up  as  a  fcarecrow;  by  which  means  I  do  not  only  make  an  example  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs,  but  give  warning  to  all  her  Majefty's  fub- 
jeds,  that  they  may  not  fuffer  by  it.  Thus,  to  change  the  allufion,  I  have 
marked  out  feveral  of  the  fhoals  and  quick-fands  of  life,  and  am  continu- 
ally employed  in  difcovering  thofe  which  are  ftill  concealed,  in  order  to 
keep  the  ignorant  and  unwary  from  running  upon  them.  It  is  with  this 
intention  that  I  publifh  the  following  letter,  which  brings  to  light  fome 
fecrets  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THERE  are  none  of  your  Speculations  which  I  read  over  with  greater 
delight,  than  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  the  improvement  of  our 
*'  fex.  You  have  endeavored  to  corred  our  unreafonable  fears  and  fuper- 
"  llitions,  in  your  feventh  and  twelfth  papers;  our  fancy  for  equipage,  in 
'•'  your  fifteenth;  our  love  of  puppet-fhows,  in  your  thirty  firfl;  our  notions 
"  of  beauty,  in  your  thirty  third;  our  inclination  for  romances,  in  your 
'•'  thirty  feventh;  our  paflion  for  French  fopperies,  in  your  forty  fifth;  our 
•'•  manhood  and  party-zeal,  in  your  fifty  feventh;  our  abufe  of  dancing,  in 
'-  your  fixty  fixth  and  fixty  feventh;  our  levity  in  your  hundred  and  twenty 
■'■  eighth ;  our  love  of  coxcombs,  in  your  hundred  and  fifty  fourth,  and  hun- 
;'  dred  and  fifty  feventh;  our  tyranny  over  the  henpeckt,  in  your  hundred 
"  and  feventy  fixth.  You  have  defcribed  the  Pid  in  your  forty  firft;  the  Idol, 
'-'  in  your  feventy  third;  the  Demurrer,  in  your  eighty  ninth;  the  Salaman- 
•'  der,   in  your  hundred  and  ninety  eighth.      You  have   likewife  taken  to 

'■'■  pieces 
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"  pieces  our  drefs,    and  reprefented  to  us  the  extravagances  we  are   often 
"  guilty  of  in  that  particular.    You  have  fallen  upon  our  patches,  in  your 
*'  fiftieth  and  eighty  firft;   our  commodes,  in  your  ninety  eighth;   our  fans. 
"  in  your  hundred  and  fecond;    our  riding  habits,    in  your  hundred  and 
"•  fourth;  our  hoop-petticoats,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty  feventh;  behdes 
"  a  great  many  little  blemifhes,  which  you  have  touched  upon  in  your  fe- 
"  veral  other  papers,  and  in  thofe  many  letters  that  are  fcattered  up  and 
"  down  your  works.  At  the  fame  time  we  mufl  own,  that  the  compliments 
"  you  payour  fex  are  innumerable,  and  that  thofe  very  faults  which  you 
"  reprefent    in   us,    are    neither    black    in  themfelves,    nor,    as  you  own, 
"  univerfal  among  us.      But,  Sir,  it  is  plain  that  thefe  your  difcourfes  are 
"  calculated  for  none  but  the  faOiionable  part  of  womankind,  and  for  the 
"  ufe  of  thofe  who  are  rather  indifcreet  than   vicious.     But,  Sir,  there  is 
"  a  fort  of  proftitutes  in  the  lower  part  of  our  fex,  who  are  a  fcandal  to  us, 
"•  and  very  well  deferve  to  fall  under  your  cenfure.   I  know  it  would  debafe 
"  your  paper  too  much  to  enter  into  the  behavior  of  thefe  female  libertines; 
"  but  as  your  remarks  on  fome  part  of  it  would  be  a  doing  of  juftice  to  fe- 
"  veral  women  of  virtue  and  honor,  whofe  reputations  fuffer  by  it,  I  hope 
"  you    will    not    think  it    improper  to  give  the  public  fome  accounts  of 
"■  this  nature.   You  muft  know.  Sir,  I  am  provoked  to  write  you  this  letter 
"  by  the  behavior  of  an  infamous  woman,    who  having  paffed  her   youth 
"  in  a   moft  fhamelefs    flate  of  proflitution,  is  now  one  of  thofe  who  gain 
"  their   Livelihood  by  feducing  others,  that  are  younger  than   themfelves, 
'■  and  by  eftablifhing  a  criminal  commerce  between  the  two  fexes.  Among 
'' feveral  of  her  artifices  to  get  money,   flie   frequently   perfuades    a  vain 
"  young  fellow,  that  fuch  a  woman  of  Quality,  or  fuch  a  celebrated  toaft, 
"  entertains  a  fecret  paffion  for  him,  and  wants  nothing  but  an  opportunity 
"  of  revealing  it:   nay,  ftie  has  gone  fo  far,  as  to  write  letters  in  the  name 
"  of  a  woman  of  figure,  to  borrow  money,  of  one  of  thefe  foolifh  Roderigo's, 
"•  which  file  has  afterwards  appropriated  to  her  own  ufe.   In  the  mean  time, 
"•  the  perfon  who  has  lent  the  money  has  thought  a  Lady  under  obligations 
"  to  him,  who   fcarce  knew  his  name;   and  wondered  at    her   ingratitude 
"■  when  he  has  been  wdth  her,  that  flie  has  not  owned  the  favor,  though  at 
"  the  fame  time  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  honor  to  put  her  in  mind  of  it. 
When  this  abandoned  baggage  meets  with  a  man  who  has  vanity  enough 
"  to  give  credit  to  relations  of  this  nature,  flie  turns  him  to  a  very  good  ac- 
"■  count,  by  repeating  praifes  that  were  never  uttered,  and  delivering  mef- 
"  fages  that  were  never  fent.  As  thehoufe  of  this  fliamelefs  creatiire  is  fre- 
"  quented  by  feveral  foreigners,    I  have  heard  of  another  artifice,  out  of 
"  which  fhe  often  raifes  money.  The  foreigner  fighs  after  [ome  Briti/Ji  beau- 

■  '  X  2  ty. 
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"  ty,  whom  he  only  knows  by  fame :  upon  which  flie  promifes,  if  he  can  be 
'■'  fecret,  to  procure  him  a  meeting.  The  ftranger,  raviflied  at  his  good- 
"  fortune,  gives  her  a  prefent,  and  in  a  little  time  is  introduced  to  fome 
■■'  imaginary  title;  for  you  muft  know  that  this  cunning  purveyor  has  her 
"  reprefentatives,  upon  this  occafion,  of  fome  of  the  fineft  Ladies  in  the 
"  kingdom.  By  this  means,  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  ufual  enough  to  meet 
"with  a  German  Count  in  foreign  countries,  that  fliall  make  his  boafts  of 
"  favors  he  has  received  from  women  of  the  highefl  ranks,  and  the  moll 
"  unblemifh'd  charaders.  Now,  Sir,  what  fafety  is  there  for  a  woman's 
"  reputation,  when  a  Lady  may  be  thus  proflituted  as  it  were  by  proxy, 
"  and  be  reputed  an  unchafte  woman;  as  the  Hero  in  the  ninth  book  of 
"  Drydens  Virgil  is  looked  upon  as  a  coward,  becaufe  the  phantom  which 
"  appeared  in  his  likenefs  ran  away  from  Turniis?  You  may  depend  upon 
"  what  I  relate  to  you  to  be  matter  of  fa6l,  and  the  practice  of  more  than 
"  one  of  thefe  female  Panders.  If  you  print  this  letter,  I  may  give  you 
"  fome  further  accounts  of  this  vicious  race  of  women. 

To7ir  humble  Servant,  Belvidera. 

I  fhall  add  two  other  letters  on  different  fubje61s  to  fill  up  my  paper. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR. 

I  Am  a  country  clergyman,  and  hope  you  will  lend  me  your  afliflance, 
in  ridiculing  fome  little  indecencies  which  cannot  fo  properly  be  ex- 
■■'  pofed  from  the  pulpit. 

"  A  widow  Lady,  who  flraggled  this  fummerfrom  Zon^^on  into  my  parifli 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  as  fhe  fays,  appears  every  Sunday  at  Church 
"with  many  fafhionable  extravagances,  to  the  great  aflonifhment  of  my 
"  congregation. 

"  But  what  gives  us  the  moft  offence  is  her  theatrical  manner  of  finging 
"  the  pfalms.  She  introduces  above  fifty  Italian  airs  into  the  hundredth 
"  pfalm,  and  whilft  we  begin  All  people  in  the  old  folemn  tune  of  our  fore- 
"  fathers,  fhe  in  a  quite  different  key  runs  divifions  on  the  vowels,  and  a- 
"  dorns  them  with  the  graces  of  Mc.olini;  if  ffie  meets  with  eke  or  aye, 
"  which  are  frequent  in  the  metre  of  Hopkins  and  Sternhold,  we  are  fure  to 
"  hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  minute  after  us  to  fome  fprightly  airs  of 
"  the  opera. 

"I  am  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  church  mufic;  but  fear  this  a- 
"  bufe  of  it  may  make  my  parifli  ridiculous,  who  already  look  on  the  fing- 
"  ing  pfalms  as  an  entertainment,  and  not  part  of  their  devotion:  befides, 
"  I  am  apprehenfive  that  the  infedion  may  fpread,  for  Squire  Squeekum, 
"  who  by  his  voice  feems  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  to  be  cut  out  for  an 
"  Italian  finger,  was  laft  Sunday  praclifing  the  fame  airs.  "  I 
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"  I  know  the  Lady's  principles,  and  that  flie  will  plead  the  toleration, 
"  which  (as  fhe fancies)  allows  her  non-conformity  in  this  particular;  but 
"  I  beg  you  to  acquaint  her,  that  finging  the  pfalms  in  a  different  tune 
"  from  the  reft  of  the  congregation,  is  a  fort  of  fchifm  not  tolerated  by 
"  that  ad;. 

/  am^   SIR, 

Tour  very  humble  Servant,  R.  S. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T  ^  your  paper  upon  Temperance,  you  prefcribe  to  us  a  rule  for  drink- 
'  X  ing,  out  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in  the  following  words;  the  jirji  glafs  for 
'  myjelf,  the  Jecond  for  my  friends,  the  third  for  good-humor,  and  the  fourth  for  mine 
'  enemies.  Now,  Sir,  you  muft  know  that  I  have  read  this  your  Spetiator  in 
'  a  club  whereof  I  am  a  member;  when  our  Prefident  told  us  there  was 
'  certainly  an  error  in  the  print,  and  that  the  word  Glafs  fhoidd  be  Bottle; 
'  and  therefore  has  ordered  me  to  inform  you  of  this  miftake,  and  to  de- 
'  fire  you  to  publifh  the  following  errata:  In  the  paper  oi Saturday,  Ofiober 
'  13,  Col.  3,  Line  ii,  for  Glafs  read  Bottle. 

Tours,  Robin  Good-fellow. 

N°  207.  Saturday,  October  27. 


Omnibus  in  terris,  qiicefunt  a  Gadibus  ufque 

Auroram  et  Gangem,  pauci  dignofcere  pojfunt 

Vera  bona,  atque  illis  multiim  diverfa,  remold 

Erroris  nebula Juv. 

IN  my  laft  Saturday^  paper  I  laid  down  fome  thoughts  upon  devotion  in 
general,  and  fhall  here  fhew  what  were  the  notions  of  the  moft  refined 
heathens  on  this  fubjecfi;,  as  they  are  reprefented  in  Plato's  dialogue  upon 
prayer,  entitled,  Alcibiades  the  Second,  which  doubtlefs  gave  occafion 
to  Juvenal's  tenth  Satire,  and  to  the  fecond  Satire  of  Perfius;  as  the  laft  of 
thefe  Authors  has  almoft  tranfcribed  the  preceding  dialogue,  entitled,  Al- 
cibiades the  Firfl,  in  his  fourth  Satire. 

The  Speakers  in  this  dialogue  upon  prayer,  are  Socrates  and  Alcibiades; 
and  the  Subftance  of  it  (when  drawn  together  out  of  the  intricacies  and 
digreflions)   as  follows.  Socrates 
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Socrates  meeting  his  Pupil  Alcibiades,  as  he  was  going  to  his  devotions,  and 
observing  his  eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  the  earth  with  great  ferioufnefs  and 
attention,  tells  him,  that  he  had  reafon  to  be  thoughtful  on  that  occafion, 
fince  it  was  poffible  for  a  man  to  bring  down  evils  upon  himfelf  by  his 
own  prayers,  and  that  thofe  things  which  the  gods  fend  him  in  anfwer  to 
his  petitions  might  turn  to  hisdeflru61ion:  this,  fays  he,  may  not  only  hap- 
pen when  a  man  prays  for  what  he  knows  is  mifchievous  in  its  own  nature, 
as  Oedipus  implored  the  gods  to  fow  dilfention  between  his  fons;  but  when 
he  prays  for  what  he  believes  would  be  for  his  good,  and  againfl 
what  he  believes  would  be  to  his  detriment.  This  the  Philofopher  fliews 
muft  necefiarily  happen  among  us,  fince  moil  meti  are  blinded  with  igno- 
rance, prejudice  or  paffion,  which  hinder  them  from  feeing  fuch  things  as 
are  really  beneficial  to  them.  For  an  inftance,  he  afks  Alcibiades,  Whether 
he  would  not  be  thoroughly  pleafed  if  that  God  to  whom  he  was  going  to 
addrefs  himfelf,  fhould  promife  to  make  him  the  Sovereign  of  the  whole 
earth?  Alcibiades  anfwers.  That  he  fhould  doubtlefs  look  upon  fuch  a  promife 
as  the  greateft  favor  that  could  be  beftowed  upon  him.  Socrates  ihtndSks  him. 
If  after  receiving  this  great  favor  he  would  be  content  to  lofe  his  life?  or  if 
he  would  receive  it  though  he  was  fure  he  would  make  an  ill  ufe  of  it?  To 
both  which  queftions  Alcibiades  anfwers  in  the  negative.  Socrates  then  fhews 
him  from  the  examples  of  others,  how  thefe  might  very  probably  be  the  ef- 
fe6ls  of  fuch  a  bleffing.  He  then  adds,  that  other  reputed  pieces  of  good- 
fortune,  as  that  of  having  a  fon,  or  procuring  the  higheft  poll  in  a  govern- 
ment, are  fubje^l  to  the  like  fatal  confequences;  which  neverthelefs,  fays  he, 
men  ardently  defire,  and  would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if  they  thought  their 
prayers  might  be    effectual  for  the  obtaining  of  them. 

Having  eftablifhed  this  great  point.  That  all  the  moft  apparent  bleffings 
in  life  are  obnoxious  to  fuch  dreadful  confequences,  and  that  no  man 
knows  what  in  its  events  would  prove  to  him  a  bleffing  or  a  curfe,  he 
teaches  Alcibiades  after  what  manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  firfl  place,  he  recommends  to  him,  as  the  Model  of  his  devotion, 
a  fliort  prayer,  which  a  Greek  Poet  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  friends,  in 
the  following  words;  0  Jupiter,  give  us  thoje  things  which  are  good  for  us,  tohe- 
ther  they  are  fuch  things  as  we  pray  for,  or  fuch  things  as  we  do  not  pray  for ;  and  re- 
move from  us  thofe  things  which  are  hurtful,  though  they  are  fuch  things  as  tve  pray  for. 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  his  Difciple  may  afk  fuch  things  as  are  expe- 
dient for  him,  he  fliews  him,  that  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  fludy  of  true  wifdom,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  his 
chief  good,  and  the  moft  fuitable  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature. 

In 
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In  the  third  and  laft  place  he  informs  him,  that  the  beft  methods  he  could 
make  ufe  of  to  draw  down  bleffings  upon  himfelf,  and  to  render  his  prayers 
acceptable,  would  be  to  live  in  a  conftant  pradice  of  his  duty  towards  the 
gods,  and  towards  men.  Under  this  head  he  very  much  recommends  a 
form  of  prayer  the  Lacedemonians  made  ufe  of,  in  which  they  petition  the 
gods,  to  give  them  all  good  Things,  Jo  long  as  they  are  virtuous.  Under  this  head 
likewife  he  gives  a  very  remarkable  account  of  an  Oracle  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

When  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the  Lacedemonians  received  many  de- 
feats both  by  fea  and  land,  they  fent  a  meffage  to  the  Oracle  oi  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  to  afk  the  reafon  why  they  who  erected  fo  many  temples  to  the  gods, 
and  adorned  them  with  fuch  coftly  offerings ;  why  they  who  had  inftituted 
fo  many  feftivals,  and  accompanied  them  with  fuch  pomps  and  ceremonies ; 
in  fhort,  why  they  who  had  flain  fo  many  hecatombs  at  their  Altars,  fhould 
be  lefs  fuccefsful  than  the  Lacedemonians,  who  fell  fo  fhort  of  them  in  allthefe 
particulars.  To  this,  fays  he,  the  Oracle  made  the  following  reply;  /aw 
better  pie  afed  with  the  prayer  o/"^^^  Lacedemonians,  than  tvith  all  the  oblations  of  the 
Greeks.  As  this  prayer  implied  and  encouraged  virtue  in  thofe  who  made 
it;  the  Philofopher  proceeds  to  fhew  how  the  mod  vicious  man  might  be 
devout,  fo  far  as  vi^lims  could  make  him,  but  that  his  offerings  were  re- 
garded by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and  his  petitions  as  blafphemies.  He  like- 
wife  quotes  on  this  occafion  two  verfes  out  of  Homer,  in  which  the  Poet 
fays,  that  the  fcent  of  the  Trojan  facrifices  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by 
the  winds ;  but  that  it  was  not  acceptable'  to  the  gods,  who  were  difpleafed 
with  Priam  and  all  his  people. 

The  conclufion  of  this  dialogue  is  very  remarkable.  Socrates  having 
deterred  Alcibiades  from  the  prayers  and  facrifices  which  he  was  going  to 
offer,  by  fetting  forth  the  above-mentioned  difficulties  of  performing  that 
duty  as  he  ought,  adds  thefe  words.  We  mujt  therefore  wait  till  fuch  time  as  lue 
may  learn  how  to  behave  ourfelves  towards  the  gods,  and  towards  men.  But  when 
will  that  time  come,  fays  Alcibiades,  and  who  is  it  that  will  inftrud  us?  for 
I  would  fain  fee  this  man,  whoever  he  is.  It  is  one,  fays  Socrates,  who 
takes  care  of  you;  but  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  Minerva  removed  the  Mifl 
from  Diomedes  his  eyes,  that  he  might  plainly  difcover  both  gods  and 
men;  fo  the  darknefs  that  hangs  upon  your  mind  mufl  be  removed, 
before  you  are  able  to  difcern  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.  Let  him 
remove  from  my  mind,  fays  Alcibiades,  the  darknefs  and  what  elfe  he 
pleafes;  I  am  determined  to  refufe  nothing  he  fliall  order  me,  whoever 
he  is,  fo  that  I  may  become  the  better  man  by  it.  The  remaining  part 
of  this  dialogue  is  very  obfcure:   there  is  fomething  in  it  that  would  make 

us 
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us  think  Socrates  hinted  at  himfelf,  when  he  fpoke  of  this  divine  teacher 
who  was  to  come  into  the  world,  did  not  lie  own  that  he  himfelf  was  in 
this  refpe6l  as  much  at  a  lofs,  and  in  as  great  diftrefs  as  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conclufion  as  a  prediction  of  our  Sa- 
viour, or  at  leaft  that  Socrates,  like  the  High-prieft,  prophefied  unknow- 
ingly, and  pointed  at  that  divine  teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the  world 
fome  ages  after  him.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  that  this  great  Phi- 
lofopher  faw,  by  the  light  of  reafon,  that  it  was  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  divine  nature,  to  fend  a  perfon  into  the  world  v/ho  fhould  inftruCl 
mankind  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and,  in  particular,  teach  them  how  to 
pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abftrad  of  Plato's  difcourfe  on  prayer,  will,  I  be- 
lieve, naturally  make  this  refleClion,  That  the  great  Founder  of  our  reli- 
gion, as  well  by  his  own  example,  as  in  the  form  of  prayer  which  he 
taught  his  Difciples,  did  not  only  keep  up  to  thofe  rules  which  the  light  of 
nature  had  fuggefted  to  this  great  Philofopher,  butinftrufled  his  Difciples  in 
the  whole  extent  of  this  duty,  as  well  as  of  ail  others.  He  direfled  them 
to  the  proper  obje6l  of  adoration,  and  taught  them,  according  to  the  third 
rule  above-mentioned,  to  apply  themfelves  to  him  in  their  clofets,  without 
fhow  or  oftentation,  and  to  worfhip  him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.  As  the 
Lacedemonians  in  their  form  of  prayer  implored  the  Gods  in  general  to  give 
them  all  good  things  fo  long  as  they  were  virtuous,  we  afk  in  particular 
that  our  offences  may  be  forgiven  as  we  forgive  thofe  of  others.  If  we  look  into 
the  fecond  rule  which  Socrates  has  prefcribed,  namely  that  we  fhould 
apply  ourfelves  to  the  knowledge  of  fuch  things  as  are  beft  for  us,  this  too 
is  explained  at  large  in  the  do6lrines  of  the  Gofpel,  where  we  are  taught 
in  feveral  inftances  to  regard  thofe  things  as  curfes,  which  appear  as  blef- 
fmgs  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  efteem  thofe  things 
as  bleftings,  which  to  the  generality  of  mankind  appear  as  curfes.  Thus 
in  the  form  which  is  prefcribed  to  us,  we  only  pray  for  that  happinefs 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  exiftence,  when  we  pe- 
tition the  fupreme  Being  for  the  coming  of  his  kingdom^  being  folicitous  for 
no  other  temporal  blefTmgs  but  our  daily  fufienance.  On  the  other  fide,  we 
pray  againft  nothing  but  fm,  and  againft  evil  in  general,  leaving  it  with 
omnifcience  to  determine  what  is  really  fuch.  If  we  look  into  the  firft  of 
Socrates  his  rules  of  Prayer,  in  which  he  recommends  the  above-mentioned 
form  of  the  ancient  Poet,  we  find  that  Form  not  only  comprehended, 
but  very  much  improved  in  the  petition,  wherein  we  pray  to  the  fu- 
preme Being  that  his  Will  may  be  done:  which  is  of  the   fame  force  with 

that 
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that  Form  which  our  Saviour  ufed,  when  he  prayed  againft  the  mofl  painful 
and  mod  ignominious  of  deaths,  Meverthelejs  not  my  luill,  hut  thine  be  done. 
This  comprehenfive  petition  is  the  moft  humble,  as  well  as  the  moll  pru- 
dent, that  can  be  offered  up  from  the  creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  fup- 
pofes  the  fupreme  Being,  wills  nothing  but  what  is  for  our  good,  and  that 
he  knows  better  than  ourfelves  what  is  fo. 

N'^  2og  Titefday,  Odober  30. 

'E^X-qi;  o-iiemy,.  Be  pi'j.iov  mK^.  Simonides. 

'Jti 

THERE  are  no  Authors  I  am  more  pleafed  with,  than'  thofe  who  fhew 
human  nature  in  a  variety  of  views,  and  defcribe  the  feveral  ages  of 
the  world  in  their  different  manners.  A  Reader  cannot  be  more  rationally 
entertained,  than  by  comparing  the  virtues  and  vices  of  his  own  times, 
with  thofe  which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  his  fore-fathers ;  and  drawing 
a  parallel  in  his  mind  between  his  own  private  chara61er,  and  that  of 
other  perfons,  whether  of  his  own  age,  or  of  the  ages  that  went  before 
him.  The  contemplation  of  mankind  under  thefe  changeable  colors,  is 
apt  to  fhame  us  out  of  any  particular  vice,  or  animate  us  to  any  particular 
virtue ;  to  make  us  pleafed  or  difpleafed  with  ourfelves  in  the  moft  proper 
points,  to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and  prepoffeflion,  and  rectify  that 
narrownefs  of  temper  which  inclines  us  to  think  amifs  of  thofe  wlio  differ 
from  ourfelves. 

If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  moft  remote  ae;es  of  the  world,  we  dif- 
cover  human  nature  in  her  fimplicity  ;  and  the  more  we  come  downward 
towards  our  own  times,  may  obferve  her  hiding  herfelf  in  artifices  and  re- 
finements, poliftied  infenfibly  out  of  her  original  plainnefs,  and  at  length 
entirely  loft  under  form  and  ceremony,  and  (what  we  call)  good  breeding. 
Read  the  accounts  of  men  and  women  as  they  are  given  us  by  the  moft 
ancient  writers,  both  facred  and  prophane,  and  you  would  think  you  were 
reading  the  hiftory  of  another  fpecies. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  there  are  none  who  inftru6l  us  more 
openly  in  the  manners  of  their  refpedive  times  in  which  they  lived,  than 
thofe  who  have  employed  themfelves  in  fatire,  under  what  drefs  foever  it 

VOL,    III.  Y  may 
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may  appear;   as  there  are  no  other  Authors  whofe  province  it  is  to  enter  fo 
dire6ily  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  fet  their  mifcarriages  in  fo  ftrong  a  light. 

Simonides,  a  Poet  famous  in  his  generation,  is  I  think  Author  of  the  oldeft 
Satire  that  is  now  extant;  and  as  foraefay,  of  the  firft  that  was  ever  written. 
This  Poet  florifhed  about  four  liundred  years  after  the  fiege  of  Troy;  and 
fliews,  by  his  way  of  writing,  the  fimpHcity,  or  rather  coarfenefs,  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  I  have  taken  notice,  in  my  hundred  and  fixty  firft  Spe- 
culation, that  the  rule  of  obferving  what  the  French  call  the  Bienfeance,  in 
an  allufion,  has  been  found  out  of  latter  years;  and  that  the  ancients,  pro- 
vided there  was  a  likenefs  in  their  fimilitudes,  did  not  much  trouble  them- 
felves  about  the  decency  of  the  comparifon.  The  Satires  or  Iambics  of 
Simonides,  with  which  I  fliall  entertain  my  readers  in  the  prefent  paper,  are 
a  remarkable  inflance  of  what  I  formerly  advanced.  The  Subje61  of  this 
Satire  is  Woman.  He  defcribes  the  fex  in  their  feveral  charaders,  which 
he  derives  to  them  from  a  fanciful  fuppofition  raifed  upon  the  do61rine  of 
Prae-exiftence.  He  tells  us.  That  the  Gods  formed  the  Souls  of  women  out 
of  thofe  feeds  and  principles  which  compofe  feveral  kinds  of  animals  and 
elements ;  and  that  their  good  or  bad  difpofitions  arife  in  them  according 
as  fuch  and  fuch  feeds  and  principles  predominate  in  their  conftitutions.  I 
have  tranflated  the  Author  very  faithfully,  and  if  not  word  for  word  (which 
our  language  would  not  bear)  at  leafl  fo  as  to  comprehend  every  one  of  his 
fentiments,  without  adding  any  thing  of  my  own.  I  have  already  apolo- 
gized for  this  Author's  want  of  delicacy,  and  muft  further  premife.  That 
the  following  Satire  affe6l5  only  fome  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fex,  and  not 
thofe  who  have  been  refined  by  a  polite  education,  which  was  not  fo  com- 
mon in  the  age  of  this  Poet.  -• 

In  the  beginning  Go-d  made  the  Souls  of  womankind  out  of  different  vmterials,  and 
in  a  feparate fiate  from'iheir  bodies. 

The  Souls  of  one  kind  of  women  were  formed  out  of  thofe  ingredients  which  com- 
pofe a  Swine.  A  luoman  of  this  make  is  a  fut  in  her  houfe^  and  a  glutton  at  her 
table.  She  is  uncleanly  in  her  perfon,  a  fattern  in  her  drefs,  and  her  family  is  no 
better  than  a  dunghiL ■■:?.■■•,:[ 

A  fecond  fort  of  female  Soul  was  formed  out  of  the  fame  materials  that  enter  into 
the  compoftion  of  a  Fox.  Such  an  one  is  tvhat  we  call  a  notable  difcerning  woman, 
wha  has'  an  infight  into  every  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  fpecies  of  fe- 
males there  are  fome  virtuous  and  fome  vicious. 

A  third  kind  of  iv  omen  to  ere  made  up  of.  Canine  particles.  Thefe  are  lohat  we  com- 
monly call  Scolds,  who  imitate  the  animals  out  of  which  they  lo ere  taken,  that  are 
always  bujy  and  barking,  that  fnarl  at  every  one  who  comes  in  their  loay,  and  live 
in  perpetual  clamor. 

The 
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'The  fourth  kind  of  luomcn  were  made  out  of  the  earth.  T'kefe  are  your  flug- 
gards,  who  pafs  aioay  their  time  in  indolence  and  ignorance,  hover  over  the  fre 
a  whole  winter,  and  apply  themfelvcs  with  alacrity  to  no  kind  of  bufmefs  but 
e<2ti7ig. 

The  fifth  fpecies  were  made  outofthefea.     Thefe  are  women  of  variable  uneven 

tempers,  fometimes  all  form  and  tempeft,  fometimes    all  calm  and  funfJiine.      The 

firanger  who  fees   one    of  thefe   in    her  fmiles  and  fmoothnefs,    would   cry   her  up 

for  a  miracle  of  good  humor;    but  on  a  fudden  her  looks  and  words  are  changed, 

flie  is  nothing  kit  fury  and  outrage,  noife  and  hurricane. 

The  fixth  fpecies  were  made  up  of  the  ingredients  which  campofe  an  af,  or  a 
bcaft  of  burden.  Thefe  are  naturally  exceeding  flothful,  but  upon  the  hufband's 
exerting  his  authority,  will  live  upon  hard  fare,  and  do  every  thing  to  pleafe  him. 
They  are  hoivever  far  from  being  averfe  to  venereal  pleafure,  and  feldom  refife 
a  male  companion. 

The  cat  furnified  materials  for  a  feventh  fpecies  of  women,  toho  are  of  a 
melancholy,  froward,  unamiable  nature,  and  Jo  repugnant  to  the  offers  of  love, 
that  they  fly  in  the  face  of  their  hifband  when  he  approaches  them  with  conjugal 
endearments.  This  fpecies  of  women  are  likewife  fubjeSl  to  little  thefts,  cheats  and 
pilferings. 

The  Mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which  luas  never  broke  to  any  fervile  toil  and 
labor,  compofed  an  eighth  fpecies  of  women.  Thefe  are  they  who  have  little  regard 
for  their  kujhands,  loho  pafs  away  their  time  in  dreeing,  bathing,  and  perfuming; 
toho  throw  their  hair  into  the  niceft  curls,  and  trick  it  up  with  the  fairefi  floivers 
and  garlands.  A  woman  of  this  fpecies  is  a  very  pretty  thing  for  a  firanger  to  look 
upon,  but  very  detrimental  to  the  owner,  unlefs  it  be  a  King  or  Prince  who  takes  a 
fancy  to  fuch  a  toy. 

The  ninth  fpecies  of  females  were  taken  out  of  the  Ape.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  are 
both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  endeavor  to 
detraH  from  or  ridicule  every  thing  which  appears  fo  in  others. 

The  tenth  and  laft  fpecies  of  women  were  made  out  of  the  Bee :  and  happy  is  the 
man  who  gets  fuch  an  one  for  his  wife.  She  is  altogether  faultlefs  and  unblame- 
able;  her  family  florifJies  and  improves  by  her  good  management.  She  loves  her 
hufband,  and  is  beloved  by  him.  She  brings  him  a  race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous 
children.  She  difiinguiflies  herfelf  among  her  fex.  She  is  furroiinded  with  graces. 
She  never  fits  among  the  loofe  tribe  of  women,  nor  pajfes  away  her  time  with  them  in 
wantoyi  difcourfes.  She  is  full  of  virtue  and  prudence^  and  is  the  beft  wife  that 
Jupiter  can  befow  on  man. 

I  fliall  conclude  thefe  Iambics  with  the  motto  of  this  paper,  which  is  a 
fragment  of  the  fame  Author:  A  man  cannot  poffefs  any  thing  that  is  better 
than  a  good  woman,  nor  any  thing  that  is  worfe  than  a  bad  one. 

Y  2  As 
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As  the  Poet  hath  fhewn  a  great  penetration  in  this  diverfity  of  female 
charaders,  he  has  avoided  the  fault  wliich  Juvenal  and  Monfieur  Boileau  are 
guilty  of,  the  former  in  his  fixth,  and  the  other  in  his  laft  Satire,  where 
they  have  endeavored  to  expofe  the  fex  in  general,  without  doing  juftice  to 
the  valuable  part  of  it.  Such  levelling  Satires  are  of  no  ufe  to  the  world, 
and  for  this  reafon  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  Frenc'i  Author  above- 
mentioned,  who  was  a  man  of  exquifite  judgment,  and  a  lover  of  virtue, 
could  think  human  nature  a  proper  fubje^l  for  Satire  in  another  of  his  ce- 
lebrated pieces,  which  is  called  The  Satire  upon  Man.  What  vice  or  frailty 
can  a  difcourfe  correal,  which  cenfures  the  whole  fpecies  alike,  and  endea- 
vors to  fhew  by  fome  fuperficial  flrokes  of  wit,  that  brutes  are  the  moft 
exicellent  creatures  of  the  two?  A  Satire  fhould  expofe  nothing  but  what 
is  corrigible,  and  make  a  due  difcrimination  between  thofe  who  are,  and 
thofe  who  are  not  the  proper  obje<51s  of  it. 
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Fi^is  meminerit  nos  jocari  Fabulis.  Phasd. 

A  V  I  N  G  lately  tranflated  the  fragment  of  an  old  Poet,  which  de- 
fcribes  womankind  under  feveral  characters,  and  fuppofes  them  to 
have  drawn  their  different  manners  and  difpofitions  from  thofe  animals 
and  elements  out  of  which  he  tells  us  they  were  compounded;  I  had  fome 
thoughts  of  giving  the  fex  their  revenge,  by  laying  together  in  another  pa- 
per the  many  vicious  characters  which  prevail  in  the  male  world,  and 
fhewing  the  different  ingredients,  that  go  to  the  making  up  of  fuch  diffe- 
rent humors  and  conftitutions.  Horace  has  a  thought  which  is  fomething 
akin  to  this,  when,  in  order  to  excufe  himfelf  to  his  Miffrefs  for  an  invec- 
tive which  he  had  written  againft  her,  and  to  account  for  that  unreafonable 
fury  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  often  tranfported,  he  tells  us,  that 
when  Prometheus  made  his  man  of  clay,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the  heart,  he 
feafoned  it  with  fome  furious  particles  of  the  Lion.  But  upon  turning 
this  plan  to  and  fro  in  my  thoughts,  I  obferved  fo  many  unaccountable 
humors  in  man,  that  I  did  not  know  out  of  what  animals  to  fetch  them. 
Male  fouls  are  diverfify'd  with  fo  many  charaders,  that  the  world  has  not 
variety  of  materials  fuflicient  to  farnifli  out  their  different  tempers  and  in.- 

clinations. 
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clinations.     The  creation,  with  all  its  animals  and  elements,  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  fupply  their  feveral  extravagancies. 

Inftead  therefore  of  purfuing  the  thought  of  Simonides,  I  fhall  obferve 
that  as  he  has  expofed  the  vicious  part  of  women  from  the  do6lrine  of 
Prasexiflence,  fome  of  the  ancient  Philofophers  have,  in  a  manner,  fatirized 
the  vicious  part  of  the  human  fpeciesin  general,  from  a  notion  of  the  foul's 
Poftexiflence,  if  I  may  fo  call  it;  and  that  as  5moniW^idefcribes  brutes  entering 
into  the  compofition  of  women,  others  have  reprefented  human  fouls  as 
entering  into  brutes.  This  is  commonlv  termed  the  do6lrine  of  Tranfmi- 
gration,  which  fuppofes  that  human  fouls  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  be- 
come the  fouls  of  fuch  kinds  of  brutes  as  they  moft  refemble  in  their  man- 
ners; or  to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  Mr.  Dryden  has  defcribed  it  in  his 
tranflation  of  Pylhagoras  his  fpeech  in  the  fifteenth  hook  of  Ovid,  where  that 
Philofopher  diffuades  his  hearers  from  eating  flelh. 

T/tiis  all  things  are  but  alter  d,  nothing  dies,. 
And  here  and  there  tli  unbody' d  Jpirit  flies i 
By  time,  or  force,  orficknejs  dijpojejsd. 
And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  bird  or  beqfi. 
Or  hunts  without  till  ready  limbs  itfl,nd, 
And  aduates  thofe  according  to  their  kind: 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tojsd: 
The  foul  isflill  the  fame,  the  figure  only  lofl. 
Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight. 
To  pleafe  the  tafle  of  glutton-appetite; 
Butfuffer  inmate  fouls  fecure  to  dwell, 
Lefl  from  their  feats  your  parents  you  expel; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beq/l  di/lodge  a  brother  s  mind. 

Plato  in  the  vifion  of  Erus  the  Armenian,  which  I  may  poffibly  make  the 
fubje^l  of  future  fpeculation,  records  fome  beautiful  tranfmigrations ;  as 
that  the  foul  of  Orpheus,  who  was  mufical,  melancholy,  and  a  woman-hater, 
entered  into  a  Swan;  the  foul  of  ^'ax,  which  was  all  wrath  and  fiercenefs, 
into  a  Lion;  the  foul  of  Agamemnon,  that  was  rapacious  and  imperial, 
into  an  Eagle;  and  the  foul  of  Therfites,  who  was  a  mimic  and  a  buffoon, 
into  a  Monkey. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  Prologue  to  one  of  his  Comedies^  has  touched  upon, 
this  dodrine  with  great  humor. 

Thus 
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Thus  Ariftotle'i/ow/,  of  old  that  loas. 
May  now  be  damn'd  to  animate  an  afs; 
Or  in  this  very  houfe,  for  ought  we  know. 
Is  doing  painful  penance  infome  Beau. 

I  fhall  fill  up  this  paper  with  fome  Letters  which  my  lad  Tuefdays  Spe- 
culation has  produced.  My  following  correfpondents  will  fliew  what  I 
there  obferved,  that  the  Speculation  of  that  day  affeds  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  fex. 

From  my  houfe  in  the  Strand,  0£lober  30,  17 11. 

Mr.  S  P  E  C  T  A  T  O  R, 

"  T  IPO  N  reading  your  Tuefdays  paper,  I  find  by  feveral  fymptoras  in 
"  LJ  my  conflitution,  that  I  am  a  Bee.  My  fliop,  or  if  you  pleafe  to  call 
"  it  fo,  my  Cell,  is  in  that  great  Hive  of  females  which  goes  by  the  name 
"  of  the  J^ew- Exchange;  where  I  am  daily  employed  in  gathering  together 
"  a  little  ftock  of  gain  from  the  fineft  flowers  about  the  town,  I  mean  the 
*'  Ladies  and  the  Beaus.  I  have  a  numerous  fwarm  of  children,  to  whom 
"  I  give  the  beft  education  I  am  able:  but,  Sir,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be 
"  married  to  a  Drone,  who  lives  upon  what  I  get  without  bringing  any 
"  thing  into  the  common  flock.  Now,  Sir,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  take  care 
"  not  to  behave  myfelf  towards  him  like  a  Wafp,  fo  likewife  I  would  not 
"  have  him  look  upon  me  as  an  Humble  Bee;  for  which  reafon  I  do  all  I  can 
"•  to  put  him  upon  laying  up  provifions  for  a  bad  day,  and  frequently  re- 
"  prefent  to  him  the  fatal  effe61s,  hisfloth  and  negligence  may  bring  upon  us 
"  in  our  old  age.  I  muft  beg  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  your  good 
*'  advice  upon  this  occafion,  and  you  will  for  ever  oblige 

Tour  humble  Servant,  MELSISSA. 

SIR,  Piccadilly,   Odober  31,  1711. 

I  Am  joined  in  wedloc  for  my  fins  to  one  of  thofe  Fillies  who  are  de- 
fcribed  in  the  old  Poet  with  that  hard  name  you  gave  us  the  other 
"  dc.y.  She  has  a  flowing  mane,  and  a  fkin  as  foft  as  filk:  but.  Sir,  flie 
"  palTes  half  her  life  at  her  glafs,  and  almoft  ruins  me  in  ribbons.  For  my 
"  own  part,  I  am  a  plain  handicraft  man,  and  in  danger  of  breaking  by 
*•'  her  lazinefs  and  expenfivenefs.  Pray,  Mafler,  tell  me  in  your  next  Pa- 
"  per,  whether  I  may  not  exped  of  her  fo  much  drudgery  as  to  take  care 
"■'  of  her  family,  and  curry  her  hide  in  cafe  of  refufal. 

Your  loving  friend,  Barnaby  Brittle. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Chcapfide,   Oaober  30. 

"■  T  Am  mightily  pleafed  with  the  humor  of  the  Cat,  be  fo  kind  as  to  en- 
"  X  large  upon  that  fubjed. 

Tours  till  death,  Jofiah  Henpeck. 

P.  S.    ''  You  mufl  know  I  am  married  to  a  Grimalkin. 

SIR,  Wapping,  OSlober  31,   17 11. 

'  T7  VER  fmce  your  SpeBator  of  Tuejday  laft  came  into  our  family,  my 
'  1  J  hulband  is  pleafed  to  call  me  his  Cceana,  becaufe  the  foolifh  old  Poet 
'  that  you  have  tranflated  fays,  That  the  fouls  of  fome  women  are  made  of 
'  fea-water.  This,  it  feems,  has  encouragedmy  fauce-box  to  be  witty  upon 
'  me.  When  I  am  angry,  he  cries,  Pr'ythee  my  dear  becalm;  when  I  chide 
'  one  of  my  fervants,  pr'ythee  child  do  not  blujier.  He  had  the  impudence 
'  about  an  hour  ago  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  a  fea-faring  man,  and  muft  ex- 
'  pe6l  to  divide  his  life  between  Storm  and  Sunfwie.  When  I  beftir  myfelf 
'  with  any  fpirit  in  my  family,  it  is  high  Jea  in  his  houfe;  and  when  I  fit 
'  flill  without  doing  any  thing,  his  affairs  forfooth  are  wind-boimd.  When 
'  I  afk  him  whether  it  rains,  he  makes  anfwer,  it  is  no  matter,  fo  that  it 
'  be  fair  lucather  within  doors.  In  Qiort,  Sir,  I  cannot  fpeak  my  mind 
'  freely  to  him,  but  I  either  Jwcll  or  rage,  or  do  fomething  that  is  not  fit 
'  for  a  civil  woman  to  hear.  Pray,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  fince  you  are 
'  fo  fliarp  upon  other  women,  let  us  know  what  materials  your  wife  is 
'  made  of,  if  you  have  one.  I  fuppofe  you  would  make  us  a  parcel  of 
'  poor-fpirited  tame  infipid  creatures ;  but,  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
'  we  have  as  good  pafTions  in  us  as  yourfelf,  and  that  a  woman  was  ne- 
'  ver  defigned  to  be  a  milk-fop. 

MARTHA   TEMPEST. 

N°  213.  Saturday,  November  3. 

Mens  fibi  confcia  redli.  Virg. 

IT  is  the  great  art  and  fecret  of  Chriflianity,  if  I  may  ufe  that  phrafe,  io 
manage  our  adions  to  the  befl  advantage,  and  dired  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  every  thing  we  do  may  turn  to  account  at  that  great  day, 
when  every  thing  we  have  done  will  be  fet  before  us. 

In 
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In  order  to  give  this  confideration  its  full  weight,  we  may  caft  all  our 
aflions  under  the  divifion  of  fuch  as  are  in  themfelves  either  good,  evil,  or 
indifferent.  If  we  divide  our  intentions  after  the  fame  manner,  and  con- 
fider  them  with  regard  to  our  adions,  we  may  difcover  that  great  art  and 
fecret  of  religion  which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

A  good  intention  joined  to  a  good  a(51ion,  gives  it  its  proper  force  and  ef- 
ficacy; joined  to  an  evil  a61ion,  extenuates  its  malignity,  and  in  fome  cafes 
may  take  it  wholly  away ;  and  joined  to  an  indifferent  allien,  turns  it  to 
virtue,  and  makes  it  meritorious  as  far  as  human  a61ions  can  be  fo. 

In  the  next  place,  toconfider  in  the  fame  manner  the  influence  of  an  evil 
intention  upon  our  a6lions.  An  evil  intention  perverts  the  befl  of  a^lions, 
and  makes  them  in  reality,  what  the  fathers  with  a  witty  kind  of  zeal  have 
termed  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  world,  fo  many  Jliimig  fins .  It  deflroys 
the  innocence  of  an  indifferent  a6lion,  and  gives  an  evil  a^iion  all  poffible 
tlacknefs  and  liorror,  or  in  the  emphatical  language  of  facred  Writ,  makes 
fin  exceeding finfiil. 

If,  in  the  lafl  place,  we  confider  the  nature  of  an  indifferent  intention, 
we  fhall  find  that  it  deflroys  the  merit  of  a  good  a6lion;  abates,  but  never 
takes  away,  the  malignity  of  an  evil  a6lion ;  and  leaves  an  indifferent  a6lion 
in  its  natural  ftate  of  indifference. 

It  is  tlierefore  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  poffefs  our  minds  with  an 
habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts,  words  and  adions  at 
fome  laudable  end,  whether  it  be  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  the  good  of  man- 
kind,  or  the  benefit  of  our  own  fouls. 

This  is  a  fort  of  thrift  or  good  hufbandry  in  moral  life,  which  does  not 
throw  away  any  fingle  a6lion,  but  makes  every  one  go  as  far  as  it  can.  It 
multiplies  the  means  of  Salvation,  encreafes  the  number  of  our  virtues, 
and  diminifhes  that  of  our  vices. 

There  is  fomething  very  devout,  though  not  fo  folid,  in  Acojia's  anfwer  to 
Limborch,  who  objects  to  him  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in  the  JewiJIi 
religion,  as  wafhings,  dreffes,  meats,  purgations,  and  the  like.  The  re- 
ply which  the  J^ew  makes  upon  this  occafion,  is,  to  the  beft  of  my  remem- 
brance, as  follows:  ■•'  There  are  not  duties  enough  (fays  he)  in  the  effen- 
"  tial  parts  of  the  law  for  a  zealous  and  adive  obedience.  Time,  place,  and 
'•  perfon  are  requifite,  before  you  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  moral 
"  virtue  into  pra6lice.  We  have  therefore,  fays  he,  enlarged  the  fphere  of 
"  our  duty,  and  made  many  things  which  are  in  themfelves  indifferent  a 
■•'  part  of  our  religion,  that  we  may  have  more  occafion  of  fhewing  our  love 
"  to  God,  and  in  all  the  circumflances  of  life  be  doing  fomething  to  pleafe 
''  him. 

Monfieur 
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Monfieur  5^.  Evremont  has  endeavored  to  palliate  the  fuperftitions  of  the 
Roman-catholic  religion  with  the  fame  kind  of  apology,  where  he  pretends 
to  confider  the  different  fpirit  of  the  Papifts  and  the  Calvinifts,  as  to  the 
great  points  wherein  they  difagree.  He  tells  us,  that  the  former  are  actu- 
ated by  love,  and  the  other  by  fear;  and  that  in  their  expreflions  of  duty 
and  devotion  towards  the  fupreme  Being,  the  former  feem  particularly 
careful  to  do  every  thing  which  may  poffibly  pleafe  him,  and  the  other  to 
abftain  from  every  thing  that  may  poffibly  difpleafe  him. 

But  notwithftanding  this.plaufible  reafon  with  which  both  the  Jew  and 
the  Roman-catholic  would  excufe  their  refpedive  fuperftitions,  it  is  certain 
there  is  fomething  in  them  very  pernicious  to  mankind,  and  deftru61ive  to 
religion;  becaufe  the  injunction  of  fuperfluous  ceremonies  makes  fuch 
aClions  duties,  as  were  before  indifferent,  and  by  that  means  renders  religion 
more  burthenfome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  betrays 
many  into  fins  of  Omiffion  which  they  would  not  otherwife  be  guilty  of, 
and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  to  the  fhadowy  uneffential  points,  inftead 
of  the  more  weighty  and  more  important  matters  of  the  law. 

This  zealous  and  active  obedience  however  takes  place  in  the  great  point 
we  are  recommending;  for  if,  inftead  of  prefcribing  to  ourfelves  indifferent 
actions  as  duties,  we  apply  a  good  intention  to  all  our  moft  indifferent 
actions,  we  make  our  very  exiftence  one  continued  aCl  of  obedience,  we  turn 
our  diverfions  and  amufements  to  our  eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleafing 
him  (whom  we  are  made  to  pleafe)  in  all  the  circumftances  and  occurrences 
of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this  holy  officioufnefs  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  call  it  fuch)  which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  Apoftle  in  that  uncom- 
mon precept,  wherein  he  directs  us  topropofe  to  ourfelves  the  glory  of  our 
Creator  in  all  our  moft  indifferent  a6lions,  whether  we  eat  or  drinks  or  what- 
foever  we  do. 

A  perfon  therefore  who  is  polfeffed  with  fuch  an  habitual  good  intention, 
as  that  which  I  have  been  here  fpeaking  of,  enters  upon  no  fmgle  circum- 
ftance  of  life, '  without  confidering  it  as  well-pleaftng  to  the  great  Author  of 
his  Being,  conformable  to  the  dilates  of  reafon,  fuitable  to  human  nature 
in  general,  or  to  the  particular  ftation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him. 
He  lives  in  a  perpetual  fenfe  of  the  divine  Prefence,  regards  hirafelf  as 
aCling,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  exiftence,  under  the  obfervation  and  in- 
-  fpedion  of  that  Being,  who  is  privy  to  all  his  motions  and  all  his  thoughts, 
-who  knows  his  doivn-fitting  and  his  up-7'ifing,  who  is  about  his  path,  andabout  his  bed, 
andjpieth  out  all  his  ways.  In  a  word,  he  remembers  that  the  eye  of  hisjudge 
is  always  upon  him,  and  in  every  action  he  refleds  that  he  is  doing  what  is 

VOL.    III.  Z  com- 
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commanded  or  allowed  by  Him  who  will  hereafter  either  reward  or  punifli 
it.  This  was  the  chara(^er  of  thofe  holy  men  of  old,  who  in  that  beautiful 
phrafe  of  fcripture  are  faid  to  have  loalked  with  God. 

When  I  employ  myfelf  upon  a  paper  of  morality,  I  generally  confider 
how  I  may  recommend  the  particular  virtue  which  I  treat  of,  by  the  pre- 
cepts or  examples  of  the  ancient  heathens;  by  that  means,  if  poffible,  to 
fhame  thofe  who  have  greater  advantages  of  knowing  their  duty,  and  there- 
fore greater  obligations  to  perform  it,  into  a  better  courfe  of  life:  befides 
that,  many  among  us  are  unreafonably  difpofed  to  give  a  fairer  hearing  to 
a  pagan  philofopher,  than  to  a  chrihian  writer. 

I  fhall  therefore  produce  an  inflance  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind  in 
a  fpeech  of  Socrates,  which  is  quoted  by  Erafmus.  This  great  Philofopher 
on  the  day  of  his  execution,  a  little  before  the  draught  of  poifon  was 
brought  to  him,  entertaining  his  friends  with  a  difcourfe  on  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  Soul,  has  thefe  words :  Whether  or  no  God  will  approve  of  my  aSiions, 
I  know  not;  but  this  I  am  Jure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my  endeavor  to 
pleafe  hiin,  and  I  have  a  good  hope  that  this  my  endeavor  loill  be  accepted  by  him. 
We  find  in  thefe  words  of  that  great  man  the  habitual  good  intention 
which  I  would  here  inculcate,  and  with  which  that  divine  Philofopher  al- 
ways a(5led.  I  fhall  only  add,  th.d.t Erafmus,  who  wasanunbigotted  Roman 
Catholic,  was  fo  much  tranfported  with  this  palfage  of  Socrates,  that  he 
could  fcarce  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  a  Saint,  and  defiring  him  to  pray 
for  him;  or  as  that  ingenious  and  learned  writer  has  expreffed  himfelf  in 
a  much  more  lively  manner,  When  I  refle£l  on  fuch  a  fpeech  pronounced  by  fuch 
a  perfon,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  crying  out,  San6le  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis.  0 
holy  Socrates,  pray  for  us.  , 

N°  215.  Tuejclay,  November  6. 

-Ingenuas  didiciffe  fideliter  artes 


Ernollit  inores,  ncc  fmit  ejfe  feros.  Ovid. 

Confider  an  human  Soul  without  education  like  marble  in  the  quarry, 
which  fliews  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  till  the  fkill  of  the  polifher 
fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the  furface  fhine,  and  difcovers  every  orna- 
mental cloud,  fpot  and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Education, 
after  the  fame   manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to 

view 
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view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfedion,  which  without  fuch  helps  are  ne- 
ver able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  Readerwill  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allufion  fo  foon  upon  him, 
I  fliall  make  ufe  of  the  fame  inflance  to  illuflrate  the  force  of  education, 
which  Arijlotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  dodrine  of  fubftantial  forms,  when 
he  tells  us  that  a  ftatue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble;  and  that  the  heart  of 
the  ftatuary  only  clears  away  the  fuperfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rub- 
bifh.  The  figure  is  in  the  Hone,  the  Sculptor  only  finds  it.  What  Sculpture 
is  to  a  block  of  marble.  Education  is  to  an  human  Soul.  The  Philofopher, 
the  Saint,  or  the  Hero,  the  wife,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie 
hid  and  concealed  in  a  Plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  have  dif- 
interred,  and  have  brought  to  light.  I  am  therefore  much  delighted  with 
reading  the  accounts  of  favage  nations,  and  with  contemplating  thofe  vir- 
tues which  are  wild  and  uncultivated;  to  fee  courage  exerting  itfelf  in  fierce- 
nefs,  refolution  in  obftinacy,  wifdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  fullennefs  and 
defpair. 

Mens  paffions  operate  varioufly,  andappear  in  diflPerent  kinds  of  adions, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  redified  and  fway'd  by  reafon.  When 
one  hears  of  Negroes,  who  upon  the  death  of  their  mafters,  or  upon  chang- 
ing their  fervice,  hang  themfelves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens in  our  American  plantations,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity, 
though  it  expreffes  itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner?  What  might  not  that  fa- 
vage greatnefs  of  foul,  which  appears  in  thefe  poor  wretches  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  be  raifed  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated.?  and  what  color  of  excufe 
can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  fpecies; 
that  we  fhould  not  put  them  upon  the  common  foot  of  humanity,  that  we 
Ihould  only  fet  an  infignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them ;  nay, 
that  we  fhould,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  from  the  profped  of  hap- 
pinefs  in  another  world  as  well  as  in  this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we 
look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for  attaining  it? 

/Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  fubjed,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  ftory 
which  I  have  lately  heard,  and  which  is  fo  well  attefted,  that  I  have  no 
manner  of  reafon  to  fufpe(5l  the  truth  of  it.  I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild 
tragedy  that  paffed  about  twelve  years  ago  at  St.  Chrifiophers,  one  of  our 
Briti/fi  Leeward  Iflands.  The  Negroes  who  were  concerned  in  it,  were  all 
of  them  the  flaves  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  England. 

This  gentleman  among  the  Negroes  had  a  young  woman,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mofl  extraordinary  beauty  by  thofe  of  her  own  complexion.  He 
had  at  the  fame  time  two  young  fellows,  Avho  were  likewife  Negroes  and 
flaves,  remarkable  for  the  comelinefs  of  their  perfons,  and  for  the  friend 

Z  2  Ihip 
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fhip  which  they  bore  to  one  another.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  both  of 
them  fell  in  love  with  the  female  Negroe  above  mentioned,  who  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  taken  either  of  them  for  her  hulband,  provided  they 
could  agree  between  themfelves  which  fhould  be  the  man.  But  they  were 
both  fo  palFionately  in  love  with  her,  that  neither  of  them  could  think  of 
giving  her  up  to  his  rival;  and  at  the  fame  time  were  fo  true  to  one  another, 
that  neither  of  them  would  think  of  gaining  her  without  his  friends  con- 
fent.  The  torments  of  thefe  two  lovers  were  the  difcourfe  of  the  family 
to  which  they  belonged,  who  could  not  forbear  obferving  the  ftrange  com- 
plication of  paffions  which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  poor  Negroes,  that 
often  dropp'd  expreffions  of  the  uneafinefs  they  underwent,  and  how  im- 
poITible  it  was  for  either  of  them  ever  to  be  happy. 

After  a  long  ftruggle  between  love  and  friendfliip,  truth  and  jealoufy, 
they  one  day  took  a  walk  together  into  a  wood,  carrying  their  miftrefs  along 
with  them:  where  after  abundance  of  lamentations,  they  flabbed  her  to  the 
heart,  of  which  fhe  immediately  died.  A  Have,  who  was  at  his  work  not  far 
from  the  place  where  this  aftonilhing  piece  of  cruelty  was  committed,  hear- 
ing the  fhrieks  of  the  dying  perfon,  ran  to  fee  what  was  the  occafion  of  them. 
He  there  difcovered  the  woman  lying  dead  upon  the  ground,  with  the  two 
Negroes  on  each  fide  of  her  killing  the  dead  corpfe,  weeping  over  it,  and 
beating  their  breafts  in  the  utmoft  agonies  of  grief  and  defpair.  He  imme- 
diately ran  to  the  Englijli  family  with  the  news  of  what  he  had  feen ;  who 
upon  coming  to  the  place  faw  the  woman  dead,  and  the  two  Negroes  expir- 
ing by  her  with  wounds  they  had  given  themfelves. 

We  fee  in  this  amazing  inllance  of  barbarity,  what  flrange  diforders  are 
-bred  in  the  minds  of  thofe  men  whofe  paffions  are  not  regulated  by  virtue, 
and  difciplined  by  reafon.  Though  the  adion  which  I  have  recited  is  in 
itfelf  full  of  guilt  and  horror,  it  proceeded  from  a  temper  of  mind  which 
might  have  produced  very  noble  fruits,  had  it  been  informed  and  guided 
by  a  fuitable  education. 

It  is  therefore  an  unfpeakable  bleffing  to  be  born  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
world  where  wifdom  and  knowledge  florifh;  though  it  muft  be  confefTed, 
there  are,  even  in  thefe  parts,  feveral  poor  uninftru(5ied  perfons,  who  are 
but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  nations  of  which  I  have  been  here 
fpeaking ;  as  thofe  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  educa- 
tion, rife  above  one  another  by  feveral  different  degrees  of  perfection.  For 
to  return  to  our  ffatue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  fee  it  fometimes  only 
begun  to  be  chipped,  fometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but  jufl  fketched  out 
into  an  human  figure;  fometimes  we  fee  the  man  appearing  diflin611y  in 
all  his  limbs  and  features,  fometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  a 

great 
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great  elegancy,  but  feldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias 
or  a  Praxiteles  could  not  give  feveral  nice  touches  and  finifhings. 

Difcourfes  of  morality,  and  reflections  upon  human  nature,  are  the  befl 
means  we  can  make  ufe  of  to  improve  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true  know- 
ledge of  ourfelves,  and  confequently  to  recover  our  fouls  out  of  the  vice, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice  which  naturally  cleave  to  them.  I  have  all  along 
profeft  myfelf  in  this  paper  a  promoter  of  thefe  great  ends ;  and  I  flatter  my- 
felf  that  I  do  from  day  to  day  contribute  fomethingto  the  polifliingof  mens 
minds;  at  leafl  my  defign  is  laudable,  whatever  the  execution  may  be.  I 
muft  confefs  I  am  not  a  little  encouraged  in  it  by  many  letters  which  I  re- 
ceive from  unknown  hands,  in  approbation  of  my  endeavors:  andmufl  take 
this  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks  to  thofe  who  write  them,  and  ex- 
cufing  myfelf  for  not  inferting  feveral  of  them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am 
fenfible  would  be  a  very  great  ornament  to  them.  Should  I  publifh  the 
praifes  which  are  fo  well  penned,  they  would  do  honor  to  the  perfons 
who  write  them,  but  my  publifhing  of  them  would  I  fear  be  a  fufficient  in- 
ftance  to  the  world,  that  I  did  not  deferve  them. 

N°  219  Saturday,  JVovember  10. 


Fix  ea  nojlra  voco Ovid. 

THERE  are  but  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of  diftinguifhing 
themfelves  in  the  nation  or  country  where  they  live,  and  of  growing 
confiderable  among  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe.  There  is  a  kind  of 
grandeur  and  refpe6l,  which  the  meanefl  and  moft  infignificant  part  of 
mankind  endeavor  to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance. The  poorefl  mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon  common 
alms,  gets  him  his  fet  of  admirers,  and  delights  in  that  fuperiority  which  he 
enjoys  over  thofe  who  are  in  fome  refpe6ts  beneath  him.  This  ambition, 
which  is  natural  to  the  foul  of  man,  might  methinks  receive  a  very  happy 
turn;  and,  if  it  were  rightly  dire^ed,  contribute  as  much  to  a  perfon's  ad- 
vantage, as  it  generally  does  to  his  uneafinefs  and  difquiet. 

I  fhall  therefore  put  together  fome  thoughts  on  this  fubjeCl,  which  I  have 
not  met  with  in  other  writers:  and  fhall  fet  them  down  as  they  have  oc- 
curred tome,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  conned  or  methodize  them. 

All 
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All  fuperiority  and  preeminence  that  one  man  can  have  over  another, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  notion  of  (^«fi//()',  which,  confidered  at  large,  is  either 
that  of  fortune,  body,  or  mind.  The  firft  is  that  which  confifts  in  birth, 
title,  or  riches;  and  is  the  moft  foreign  to  our  natures,  and  what  we  can  the 
leaf!  call  our  own  of  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  Quality.  In  relation  to  the 
body,  Qtiality  arifes  from  health,  ftrength,  or  beauty;  which  are  nearer  to 
us,  and  more  a  part  of  ourfelves  than  the  former.  Quality,  as  it  regards 
the  mind,  has  its  rife  from  knowledge  or  virtue;  and  is  that  which  is  more 
elTential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united  with  us  than  either  of  the  o- 
ther  two. 

The  Quality  of  fortune,  though  a  man  has  lefs  reafon  to  value  himfelf 
upon  it  than  on  that  of  the  body  or  mind,  is  however  the  kind  of  Qiiality 
which  makes  the  moft  Qiining  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

As  Virtue  is  the  moft  reafonable  and  genuine  fource  of  honor,  we  gene- 
rally find  in  titles  and  intimation  of  fome  particular  merit  that  fliould  recom- 
mend men  to  the  high  ftations  which  they  poffefs.  Holinefs  is  afcribed  to 
the  Pope;  Majefty  to  Kings ;  Serenity  or  mildnefs  of  temper  to  Princes;  Ex- 
cellence or  perfection  to  Ambafl^adors;  Grace  to  Archbifhops;  Honor  to 
Peers;  Worfhip  or  venerable  behavior  to  Magiftrates;  Reverence,  which 
is  of  the  fame  import  as  the  former,  to  the  inferior  Clergy. 

In  the  Founders  of  great  families,  fuch  attributes  of  honor  are  generally 
correfpondent  with  the  virtues  of  that  perfon  to  whom  they  are  applied; 
but  in  the  defcendants  they  are  too  often  the  marks  rather  of  Grandeur 
than  of  Merit.  The  ftamp  and  denomination  ftill  continues,  but  the  in- 
trinfic  value  is  frequently  loft.  ■);;  r-,';  r'.\\ 

The  death-bed  fliews  the  emptinefs  of  titles  in  a  true  light.  A  poordif- 
pirited  finner  lies  trembling  under  the  apprehenfions  of  the  ftate  he  'is' 
entering  on;  and  is  afked  by  a  grave  attendant  how  his  Holinefs  does?  Ano- 
ther hears  himfelf  addreffed  to  under  the  title  of  Highnefs  or  Excellency,  who 
lies  under  fuch  mean  circumftances  of  mortality  as  are  the  clifgrace  of  hu- 
man nature.  Titles  at  fuch  a  time  look  rather  like  infults  and  mockery 
than  refpe6l. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honors  are  in  this  world  under  no  regulation ;  true  Qua- 
lity is  negleded,  Virtue  is  opprefled,  and  Vice  triumphant.  The  laft  day  will 
re^lify  this  diforder,  and  affign  to  every  one  a  ftation  fuitable  to  the  digni- 
ty of  his  character;  Ranks  will  be  then  adjufted,  and  Precedency  fet  right. 

Methinks  we  fliould  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to  advance  ourfelves  in  a- 
nother  world,  at  leaft  to  preferve  our  Poft  in  it,  and  outfhine  our  inferiors 
in  virtue  here,  that  they'may  not  be  put  above  us  in  a  ftate  which  is  to  fet- 
tle the  diftindion  for  eternity. 

Men 
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Men  in  Scripture  are  called  Strangers  and  Sojourners  upon  eartli,  and  life 
a  Pilgrimage.  Several  heathen,  as  well  as  chriftian  Authors,  under  the  fame 
kind  of  metaphor,  have  reprefented  the  world  as  an  Inn,  which  was  only 
defigned  to  furnifli  us  with  accommodations  in  this  our  pafTage.  It  is 
therefore  very  abfurd  to  think  of  fetting  up  our  reft  before  we  come  to  our 
journey's  end,  and  not  rather  to  take  care  of  the  reception  we  fliall  there 
meet  with,  than  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  little  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages which  we  enjoy  one  above  another  in  the  way  to  it. 

Epicietus  makes  ufe  of  another  kind  of  allufion,  which  is  very  beautiful, 
and  wonderfully  proper  to  incline  us  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  poft  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  us.  We  are  here,  fays  he,  as  in  a  Theatre,  where 
every  one  has  a  part  allotted  to  him.  The  great  duty  which  lies  upon  a 
man  is,  to  a6l  his  part  in  perfection.  We  may  indeed  fay,  that  our  part 
does  not  fuit  us,  and  that  we  could  a6l  another  better.  But  this  (fays  the 
Philofopher)  is  not  our  bufinefs.  All  that  we  are  concerned  in  is,  to  excel 
in  the  part  which  is  given  us.  If  it  be  an  improper  one,  the  fault  is  not 
in  us,  but  in  him  who  has  cajt  our  feveral  parts,  and  is  the  great  difpofer 
of  the  Drama. 

The  part  which  was  a^led  by  this  Philofopher  himfelf  was  but  a  very  in- 
different one,  for  he  lived  and  died  a  flave.  His  motive  to  contentment  in 
this  particular  receives  a  very  great  inforcement  from  the  above-mentioned 
confideration,  if  we  remember  that  our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be 
neio  caft,  and  that  mankind  will  be  there  ranged  in  diiferent  ftations  of  fu- 
periority  and  preeminence,  in  proportion  as  they  have  here  excelled  one 
another  in  virtue,  and  performed  in  their  feveral  pofts  of  life  the  duties 
which  belong  to  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  paCTages  in  the  little  Apocryphal  book,  entitled, 
The  wi/dom  o/^  Solomon,  to  fet  forth  the  vanity  of  honor,  and  the  like  tem- 
poral bleffings,  which  are  in  fo  great  repute  among  men,  and  to  comfort 
thofewho  have  not  the  pofleffion  of  them.  Itreprefents  in  very  warm  and 
noble  terms  this  advancement  of  a  good  man  in  the  other  world,  and  the 
great  furprize  which  it  will  produce  among  thofe  who  are  his  fuperiors  in 
this.  "  Then  fhall  the  righteous  man  ftand  in  great  boldnefs  before  the 
"  face  of  fuch  as  have  afflicled  him,  and  made  no  account  of  his  labors. 
•"■  When  they  fee  it,  they  fliall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  fliall  be 
"  amazed  at  the  ftrangenefs  of  his  falvation,  fo  far  beyond  all  that  they 
"•  looked  for.  And  they  repenting  and  groaning  for  anguifh  of  fpirit,  fliall 
"  fay  within  themfelves;  This  was  he  whom  we  had  fome  time  in  derifion, 
"_ and  a  proverb  of  reproach.     We  fools  accounted  his  life  madnefs,   and 

'^  his 
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"  his  end  to  be  without  honor.     How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children 
"  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  Saints. 

If  the  Reader  would  fee  the  defcription  of  a  life  that  is  pafled  away  in 
vanity,  and  among  the  fhadows  of  pomp  and  greatnefs,  he  may  fee  it  very 
finely  drawn  in  the  fame  place.  In  the  mean  time,  finceit  is  neceffary,  in 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  things,  that  order  and  diftindion  fhould  be  kept 
up  in  the  world,  we  fhould  be  happy,  if  thofe  who  enjoy  the  upper  ftations 
in  it,  would  endeavor  to  furpafs  others  in  virtue,  as  much  as  in  rank,  and 
by  their  humanity  and  condefcenfion  make  their  fuperiority  eafy  and  ac- 
ceptable to  thofe  who  are  beneath  them;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who 
are  in  the  meaner  polls  of  life,  would  confider  how  they  may  better  their 
condition  hereafter,  and  by  a  juft  deference  and  fubmiffion  to  their  fupe- 
riors,  make  them  happy  in  thofe  blelTings  with  which  Providence  has 
thought  fit  to  diftinguifh  them. 

N"  221.  iTuefday,  Xovemher  13. 
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Ufque  ad  mala Hor. 

HEN  I  have  finifhed  any  of  my  Speculations,  it  is  my  method  to 
confider  which  of  the  ancient  Authors  have  touched  upon  the  fub- 
je£l  that  I  treat  of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with  fome  celebrated  thought 
upon  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  exprefied  in  better  words,  or  fome  fimi- 
litude  for  the  illuftration  of  my  fubje6l.  This  is  what  gives  birth  to  the 
motto  of  a  Speculation,  which  I  rather  chufe  to  take  out  of  the  Poets  than 
the  Profe-writers,  as  the  former  generally  give  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought 
than  the  latter,  and  by  couching  it  in  few  words,  and  in  harmonious 
numbers,   make  it  more  portable  to  the  memory, 

My  Reader  is  therefore  fure  to  meet  with  at  leaft  one  good  line  in  every 
paper,  and  very  often  finds  his  imagination  entertained  by  a  hint  that 
awakens  in  his  memory  fome  beautiful  palfage  of  a  Claflic  Author. 

It  was  a  faying  of  an  ancient  Philofopher,  which  I  find  fome  of  our  wri- 
ters have  afcribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  who  perhaps  might  have  taken  occa- 
fion  to  repeat  it.  That  a  good  face  is  a  Letter  of  recommendation.  It  natu- 
rally makes  the  beholders  inquifitive  into  the  perfon  who  is  the  owner  of  it, 
and  generally  prepoffelFes  them  in  his  favor.  A  handfome  motto  has  the  fame 
effetl.      Befides  that,  it  always  gives  a  fupernumerary  beauty  to  a  paper,  and 

is 
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is  fometimes  in  a  manner  neceflary  when  the  writer  is  engaged  in  what  may- 
appear  a  Paradox  to  vulgar  minds,  as  it  (hews  that  he  is  fupported  by  good 
authorities,  and  is  not  fmgular  in  his  opinion. 

I  muft  confefs  the  Motto  is  of  little  ufe  to  an  unlearned  Reader,  for  which 
reafon  I  confider  it  only  asawordto  thewije.  Butas  for  my  unlearned  friends, 
if  they  cannot  relifli  the  Motto,  I  take  care  to  make  provifion  for  them  in  the 
body  of  my  paper.  If  they  do  not  underftand  the  fjgn  that  is  hung  out, 
they,  know  very  well  by  it,  that  they  may  meet  with  entertainment  in  the 
houfe ;  and  I  think  I  was  never  better  pleafed  than  with  a  plain  man's  com- 
pliment, who  upon  his  friend's  telling  him  that  he  would  like  th^ Spedator 
much  better  if  he  underftood  the  Motto^  replied,  Good  wine  needs  no  bufli, 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  Preachers  in  a  country  town,  who  endeavored 
which  fhould  out-fhine  one  another,  and  draw  together  the  greateft  congre- 
gation. One  of  them  being  well  verfed  in  the  Fathers,  ufed  to  quote  every 
now  and  then  a  Latin  fentence  to  his  illiterate  hearers,  v/hoitfeems  found 
themfelves  fo  edified  by  it,  that  they  flocked  in  greater  numbers  to  this  learn- 
ed man  than  to  his  Rival,  TKe  other  finding  his  congregation  mouldering 
every  Sunday,  and  hearing  at  length  what  was  the  occafion  of  it,  refolved  to 
give  his  Parifh  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn ;  but  being  unacqviainted  with  any  of 
the  Fathers,  he  digefted  into  his  Sermons  the  whole  book  of  Qiicje  Genus,  ad- 
ding however  fuch  explications  to  it  as  he  thought  might  be  for  the  benefit  of 
his  people.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  As  in  prcejenti,  which  he  converted 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  ufe  of  his  parifhioners.  This  in  a  very  little 
time  thickned  his  audience,  filled  his  Church,  and  routed  his  antagonift. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  fo  prevalent  in  our  common  people, 
makes  me  think  that  my  Speculations  fare  never  the  worfe  among  them  for 
that  little  fcrap  which  appears  at  the  head  of  them;  and  what  the  more 
encourages  me  in  the  ufe  of  quotations  in  an  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I 
hear  the  Ladies,  V\^h.ofe  approbation  I  value  more  than  that  of  the  whole 
learned  world,  declare  themfelves  in  a  more  particular,  manner  pleafed 
with  my  Greek  Mottos. 

Defigning  this  day's  work  for  a  dilTertation  upon  the  two  Extremities  of 
my  paper,  and  having  already  difpatched  my  Motto,  I  fhall,  in  the  next 
place,  difcourfe  upon  thofe  fingle  capital  letters  which  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  which  have  afforded  great  matter  of  fpeculation  to  the  Curious. 
I  have  heard  various  conjectures  upon  this  fubjeCl.  Some  tell  us,  thatC  is 
the  mark  of  thofe  papers  that  are  written  by  the  Clergyman,  though  others 
^fcribe  them  to  the  Club  in  general.  That  the  papersmarked  with  R  were 
-written  by  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  That  L  fignifies  the  Lawyer,  whom  I  have 
defcribed  inmy  fecond  fpeculation;  and  that  T  (lands for  theTrader  orMer- 
,  VOL.   III.  -  A  a  chant; 
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chant :  but  the  letter  X,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  fome  few  of  my  pa- 
pers, is  that  which  has  puzzled  the  whole  town,  as  they  cannot  think  of  any 
name  which  begins  with  that  letter,  except  Xenephon  and  Xerx^^,  who  can 
neither  of  them  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  hand  in  thefe  Speculations. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  inquifitive  Gentlemen,  who  have  many  of  them  made 
enquiries  of  me  by  Letter,  I  muft  tell  them  the  reply  of  an  ancient  Philo- 
fopher,  who  carried  fomething  hidden  under  his  cloak.  A  certain  ac- 
quaintance deliring  him  to  let  him  know  what  it  was  he  covered  fo  care- 
fully; I  cover  a,  fays  he,  on  pur p of e  that  you  Jhoulcl  not  know.  I  have  made  ufe 
of  thefe  obfcure  marks  for  the  fame  purpofe.  They  are,  perhaps,  little 
Amulets  or  Charms  to  preferve  the  paper  againft  the  fafcination  or  malice 
of  evil  eyes;  for  which  reafon  I  would  not  have  my  Reader  furprized,  if 
hereafter  he  fees  any  of  my  papers  marked  with  a  Q^,  a  Z,  a  Y,  an  &:c.  or 
with  the  word  Abracadabra. 

I  fliall  however  fo  far  explain  myfelf  to  the  Reader,  as  to  let  him  know 
that  the  letters  C,  L,  and  X  are  cabaliftical,  and  carry  more  in  them  than 
it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with.  Thofe  who  are  verfed 
in  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras,  and  fwear  by  the  Tetrachtys,  that  is,  the 
number  Four,  will  know  very  well  that  the  number  7"g72,  which  is  fignified 
by  the  letter  X,  (and  which  has  fomuch  perplexed  the  town)  has  in  it  many 
particular  powers;  that  it  is  called  by  the  Platonic  writers  the  Complete 
Number;  that  one,  two,  three  and  four  put  together  make  up  the  number 
Ten;  and  that  Ten  is  all.  But  thefe  are  notmyfleries  for  ordinary  Readers 
to  be  let  into.  A  man  muft  have  fpent  many  years  in  hard  ftudy  before 
he  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them. 

We  had  a  rabbinical  Divine  in  England,  who  was  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
EJex  inQueenElizabeth' s  time,  that  had  an  admirable  head  for  fecrets  of  this 
nature.  Upon  his  taking  the  Doctor  of  Divinity's  degree,  he  preached  be- 
fore the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  upon  the  firji  verfe  of  the  Jirjl  chapter  of 
the  Jirjt  book  of  Chronicles,  in  which,  fays  he,  you  will  fee  the  three  follow- 
ing words. 

Adam,  Sheth,  Enojh. 
He  divided  this  fhort  text  into  many  parts,  and  difcovering  feveral  myfteries 
in  each  word,  made  a  moft  learned  and  elaborate  difcourfe.  The  name  of 
this  profound  Preacher  was  Doctor  Alabajler,  of  whom  the  Reader  may  find 
a  more  particular  account  in  TioS.or  Fidlef  s  book  of  ^'wg-/?/^  Worthies.  This 
inftancewill,  I  hope,  convince  my  Readers  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which  bring  up  the  rear  of  my  paper,  and 
give  them  fome  fatisfadion  in  that  particular.  But  as  for  the  full  explica- 
tion of  thefe  matters,  I  muft  refer  them  to  time,  which  difcovers  all  things. 

Thurjday, 
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N°   223.  Thurjday,  November  15. 

'     ■  -      0  fuavis  animal  qiialem  bonam 

■  Antehac  fuijfe^   tales  cim  fint  reliquial  Phaed. 

n;  j;^y\  ia?  ■  -       - 

WHEN  I  refled  upon  the  various  fate  of  thofe  multitudes  of  ancient 
writers  who  florifhed  in  Greece  and  Italy,  I  confider  Time  as  an 
immenfe  ocean,  in  which  many  noble  Authors  are  entirely  fwallowed  up, 
many  very  much  fhattered  and  damaged,  fome  quite  dif-jointed  and  broken 
into  pieces,  while  fome  have  wholly  efcaped  the  common  wreck;  but  the 
number  of  the  lafl  is  very  fmall. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vajlo. 

Among  the  mutilated  Poets  of  antiquity,  there  is  none  whofe  fragments 
are  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  Sappho.  They  give  us  a  tafle  of  her  way  of 
writing,  which  is  perfe^lly  conformable  with  that  extraordinary  character 
we  find  of  her,  in  the  remarks  of  thofe  great  critics  who  were  converfant 
with  her  works  when  they  were  entire.  One  may  fee  by  what  is  left  of 
them,  that  fhe  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts,  without  defcending  to 
thofe  little  points,  conceits,  and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many  of  our  mo- 
dern Lyrics  are  fo  miferably  infecfted.  Her  Soul  feems  to  have  been  made 
up  of  Love  and  Poetry:  fhe  felt  the  paffion  in  all  its  warmth,  and  defcribed 
it  in  all  its  fymptoms.  She  is  called  by  ancient  Authors  the  Tenth  Mufe: 
and  by  Plutarch  is  compared  to  Cacus  the  fon  of  Vulcan,  who  breathed  out 
nothing  but  flame.  I  do  not  know  by  the  charader  that  is  given  of  her 
works,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  they  are  loft. 
They  were  filled  with  fuch  bewitching  tendernefs  and  rapture,  that  it  might 
have  been  dangerous  to  have  given  them  a  reading. 

An  inconftant  lover,  called  Phaon,  occafioned  great  calamities  to  this 
poetical  Lady.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  him,  and  took  a  voyage 
into  Sicily,  in  purfuit  of  him,  he  having  withdrawn  himfelf  thither  on  pur- 
pofe  to  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that  ifland,  and  on  this  occafion,  fhe  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  made  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  with  a  tranflation  of  which  I  fhall 
prefent  my  Reader.  Her  Hymn  was  ineffedual  for  the  procuring  that  hap- 
pinefs  which  fhe  prayed  for  in  it.     Phaon  was  ftill  obdurate,  and  Sappho  fo 

A  a  2  -  transported 
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tranfported  with  the  violence  of  her  paffion,  that  flie  was  refolved  to  get 
rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acarnani'a  called  Leucate ,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  a  little  Temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.  In  this  Temple  it  was  ufual  for 
defpairing  hovers  to  make  their  vows  in  fecret,  and  afterwards  to  fling  them- 
felves  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  into  the  fea,  where  they  were  fometimes 
taken  up  alive.  This  place  was  therefore  called  The  .Lover  s  Leap;  and 
whether  or  no  the  fright  they  had  been  in,  or  the  refolution  that  could  pufh 
them  to  fo  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the  bruifes  which  they  often  received  in 
their  fall,  baniflied  all  the  tender  fentiments  of  love,  and  gave  their  fpirits 
another  turn;  thofe  who  had  taken  this  leap  were  obferved  never  to  relapfe 
into  that  paffion.      Sappho  tried  the  cure,  but  perifhed  in  the  experiment. 

After  having  given  this  fhort  account  of  Sappho  fo  far  ias  it  regards  the 
following  Ode,  I  fhall  fubjoin  the  tranflation  of  it  as  it  was  fent  me  by  a 
friend,  whofe  admirable  Paftorals  and  Winter-piece  have  been  already  fo  well 
received.  The  Reader  will  find  in  it  that  pathetic  fimplicity  which  is  fo 
peculiar  to  him,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  Ode  he  has  here  tranflated.  This 
Ode  in  the  Greek  (befides  thofe  beauties  obferved  by  Madam  Dacier)  has 
feveral  harmonious  turns  in  the  words,  which  are  not  loft  in  the  Englijli.  I 
muft  further  add,  that  the  tranQation  has  preferved  every  image  and  fentt- 
ment  of  Sappho,  notwithftanding  it  has  all  the  eafe  and  fpirit  of  an  originaL 
In  a  word,  if  the  Ladies  have  a  mind  to  know  the  manner  of  writing  prac- 
tifed  by  the  fo  much  celebrated  Sappho,  they  may  here  fee  it  in  its  genuine 
and  natural  beauty,  without  any  foreign  or  affeded  ornaments. 

An    HYMN    to    V  E  J^  U  S. 
I. 

0  Venus,   beauty  of  the  Jkies, 
To  whom  a  thoufand  Temples  rife. 
Gaily  falfe  in  gentle  /miles, 
Full  of  love  perplexing  wiles; 
0  Goddefs !  from  my  heart  remove 
The  wafiing  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

II. 
If  ever  thou  hafl  kindly  heard 
A  Song  in  foft  diflrefs  preferr'd, 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
0  gentle  Goddefs!   hear  me  now. 
Defend,  thou  bright,  immortal  guefl, 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confefl. 

III.  Thou 


-or; 
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III. 

!■'  Thou  once  didjl  leave  Almighty  ]ove, 

"-'"  And  all  the  golden  roofs  above:     ' 

The  Carr  thy  wanton  Jparroxo.s  drew, 

Hov  ring  in  air  they  lightly  fleiv ; 

As  to  my  bower  they  luingd  their  way, 

I  Jaw  tJieir  quiv  ring  pinions  play. 

IV. 

The  birds  dijmijl  [while  you  remain) 

Bore  back  their  empty  Carr  again: 
■;  Then  you,  ivith  looks  divinely  mild, 

"^'0  In  ev'ry  heav'nly  feature  /mil' d, 

Andafk'd,  tuhat  new  complaints  I  made. 

And  why  I  caltd  you  to  my  aid? 

V. 

What  phrenzy  in  my  bofom  rag'd. 
And  by  tuhat  cure  to  be  afwagd  ? 
What  gentle  youth  I  xuould  allure. 
Whom  in  my  artftd  toils  fecure? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  fubdue, 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who? 

VI. 

Tho'  now  hefliuns  thy  longi^ig  arms. 
He  foon  fJiall  court  thy  flighted  charms; 
Tho'  noiv  thy  Off'rings  he  defpife. 
He  foon  to  thee  fhall  facrifice; 
Tho'  noxv  he  freeze,  he  foon  fliall  burn. 
And  be  thy  vidi?n  in  his  turn. 

VII. 

Celefiial  vi/itant,  once  more 

Thy  needfid  prefence  I  implore  t 

In  pity  come  and  eafe  my  grief 

Bring  my  dtfiemper'd  Soul  relief;  , 

Favor  thy  fupplianf  s  hidden  fires. 

And  give  me  all  my  heart  defires. 

Madam  Dacier  obferves  there  is    fomething  very  pretty   in   that  circum- 
ftance  of  this  Ode,  wherein  Vcjius  is  defcribed  as  lending  away  her  chariot 

upon 
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upon  her  arrival  at  Sappho' s\odg\n^s,  to  denote  that  it  was  not  afhort  tran- 
fient  vifit  which  fhe  intended  to  make  her.  This  Ode  was  preferved  by 
an  eminent  Greek  critic,  who  inferted  it  intire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern 
of  perfection  in  the  fIruClure  of  it. 

Longinus  has  quoted  another  Ode  of  this  great  Poetefs,  which  is  likewife 
admirable  in  its  kind,  and  has  been  tranflated  by  the  fame  hand  with  the 
foregoing  one.  I  fhall  oblige  my  Reader  with  it  in  another  paper.  In  the 
mean  while,  1  cannot  but  wonder,  that  thefe  two  finiflied  pieces  have  ne- 
ver been  attempted  before  by  any  of  our  country-men.  But  the  truth  of 
it  is,  the  compofitions  of  the  ancients,  which  have  not  in  them  any  of  thofe 
unnatural  witticifms  that  are  the  delight  of  ordinary  Readers,  are  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  render  into  another  tongue,  fo  as  the  beauties  of  the  origi- 
nal may  not  appear  weak  and  faded  in  the  tranflation. 

N°  225.  Saturday,  Jyfovember  ij. 

.''•'■  1 

JVullum  numen  ahejlfi/it  pi'udentia Juv. 

I  Have  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we  fhould  fee 
but  little  difference  between  that  of  the  wife  man  and  that  of  the  fool. 
There  are  infinite  i?^ym^j,  numberlefs  extravagances,  and  a  perpetual  train 
of  vanities  which  pafs  through  both.  The  great  difference  is,  that  the  firfl 
knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  his  thoughts  for  converfation,  by  fuppreffing 
fome,  and  communicating  others;  where  as  the  other  lets  them  all  indif- 
ferently fly  out  in  words.  This  fortof  difcretion,  however,  has  no  place  in 
private  converfation  between  intimate  friends.  On  fuch  occafions  the 
wifeft  men  very  often  talk  like  the  weakeft;  for  indeed  the  talking  with  a 
friend  is  nothing  elfe  but  thinking  aloud. 

Tully  has  therefore  very  juftly  expofed  a  precept  delivered  by  fome  an- 
cient writers,  that  a  man  fliould  live  with  his  enemy  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
might  leave  him  room  to  become  his  friend;  and  with  his  friend  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  if  he  became  his  enemy,  it  fhould  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt 
him.  The  firft  part  of  this  rule,  which  regards  our  behavior  towards  an  e- 
nemy,  is  indeed  very  reafonable,  as  well  as  very  prudential;  but  the  latter 
part  of  it,  which  regards  our  behavior  towards  a  friend,  favors  more  of 
cunning  than  of  difcretion,  and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the  greateft  plea- 

fures 
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fures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms  of  converfation  with  a  bofom  friend. 
Befides  that,  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and  (as  the  fonof  5i- 
rach  calls  him)  a  bewrayer  of  fecrets,  the  world  is  juft  enough  to  accufe  the 
perfidioufnefs  of  the  friend,  rather  than  the  indifcretion  of  the  perfon  who 
confided  in  him. 

Difcretion  does  not  only  fhow  itfelf  in  words,  but  in  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  a61ion;  and  is  like  an  under-agent  of  providence,  to  guide  and 
dire^l  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  fhining  qualities  in  the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is 
none  fo  ufeful  as  Difcretion;  it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  all 
the  reft,  which  fets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and 
turns  them  to  the  advantage  oFthe  perfon  who  is  polfeffed  of  them.  With- 
out it  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence;  Virtue  itfelf  looks  like 
weaknefs ;  the  beft  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  fprightly  in  errors, 
and  a61ive  to  his  own  prejudice. 

Nor  does  Difcretion  only  make  a  man  themafter  of  his  own  parts,  but  of 
other  mens.  The  difcreet  man  finds  out  the  talents  of  thofe  he  converfes  with, 
and  knows  how  to  apply  them  to  proper  ufes.  Accordingly  if  we  look  into 
particular  communities  and  divifions  of  men,  we  obferve  that  it  is  the  dif- 
creet man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the 
converfation,  and  gives  meafures  to  the  fociety.  A  man  with  great  talents, 
but  void  of  difcretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  ftrong  and  blind,  en- 
dued with  an  irrefiftable  force,  which  for  want  of  fight  is  of  no  ufe  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections,  and  wants  Difcretion,  he  will 
be  of  no  great  confequence  in  the  world:  but  if  he  has  this  fingle  talent  in 
perfection,  and  but  a  common  fhare  of  others,  he  may  do  what  he  pleafes 
in  his  ftation  of  life. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  think  Difcretion  the  moft  ufeful  talent  a  man 
can  be  mafter  of,  I  look  upon  Cunning  to  be  the  accomplifhment  of  little, 
mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Difcretion  points  out  thenobleft  ends  to  us,  and 
purfues  the  moft  proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them:  Cunning 
has  only  private  felfifh  aims,  and  fticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them 
fucceed.  Difcretion  has  large  and  extended  views,  and,  like  a  well-formed 
eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon:  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  fliort-fightednefs, 
that  difcovers  the  minuteft  objeds  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able 
to  difcern  things  at  a  diftance.  Difcretion  the  more  it  is  difcovered,  gives 
a  greater  authority  to  the  perfon  who  pofteft^es  it:  Cunning,  when  it  is  once 
deteCled,  lofes  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about  even 
thofe  events  which  he  might  have  done,  had  hepafledonly  for  a  plain  man. 
Difcretion  is  the  perfedion  of  reafon,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of 

life: 
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life:  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  inflin^l,  that  only  looks  out  after  our  immediate 
intereft  and  welfare.  Difcretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  ftrong  fenfe  and 
good  underftandings:  Cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  themfelves, 
and  in  perfons  who  are  but  the  fewell  removes  from  them.  In  fliort,  Cun- 
ning is  only  the  mimic  of  Difcretion,  and  may  pafsupon  weak  men  in  the 
fame  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  miflaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wifdom. 

The  caft  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  difcreet  man,  makes  him  look  for- 
ward intofutujity,  and  confider  what  will  be  his  condition  millions  of  ages 
hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  prefent.  He  knows  that  the  mifery  or  happi- 
nefs  which  are  referved  for  him  in  another  world,  lofe  nothing  of  their  re- 
ality by  being  placed  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  him.  The  obje6ls  do  not 
appear  little  to  him  becaufe  they  are  remote.  He  confiders  that  thofe  plea- 
fures  and  pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  approach  nearer  to  him  every 
moment,  and  will  be  prefent  with  him  in  their  full  weight  and  meafure,  as 
much  as  thofe  pains  and  pleafures  which  he  feels  at  this  very  inftaht.  For 
this  reafon  he  is  careful  to  fecure  to  himfelf  that  which  is  the  proper  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  nature,  and  the  ultimate  defign  of  his  being.  He  carries  his 
thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  aAion,  and  confiders  the  mofl  diflant  as  well 
as  the  mofl  immediate  eff'eds  of  it.  He  fuperfedes  every  little  profped  of 
gain  and  advantage  which  offers  itfelf  here,  if  he  does  not  find  it  cofiftent 
with  his  views  of  an  Hereafter.  In  a  word,  his  hopes  are  full  of  immortali- 
ty, his  fchemes  are  large  and  glorious,  and  his  condud;  fuitable  to  one  who 
knows  his  true  intereft,  and  how  to  purfue  it  by  proper  methods. 

I  have,  in  this  elTay  upon  Difcretion,  confidered  it  both  as  an  accomplifh- 
ment  and  as  a  virtue,  and  have  therefore  defcribed  it  in  its  full  extent;  not 
only  as  it  is  converfant  about  worldly  affairs,  but  as  it  regards  our  whole 
exiftence;  not  only  as  it  is  the  guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in  ge- 
neral the  dire(5lor  of  a  reafonable  beingj.  It  is  in  this  li^ht  that  Difcretion 
is  reprefented  by  the  wife  man,  who  fometimes  mentions  it  under  the  name 
of  Difcretion,  and  fometimes  under  that  of  Wifdom.  It  is  indeed  (as  de- 
fcribed in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper)  the  greateft  wifdom,  but  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  attain.  Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but  its 
acquifition  eafy;  or,  to  fpeak  of  her  in  the  words  of  the  apocryphal  writer 
whom.  I  quoted  in  my  laft  Saturday' •&  paper,  Wifdom  is  glorious,  and  never  fadeth 
aioay,  yeifhe  is  eafdy  feen  of  them  that  love  her,  and  found  of  fuch  asfcek  her.  She  pre- 
veriteth  them  that  defirc  her,  in  making  herfelf  firfl  known  unto  them.  He  thatfeekcth 
her  early,  fliall  have  no  great  travels:  for  he  fit  all  fmd  Mr  fitting  at  his  doors.  To  think 
therefore  upon  her  is  perfeSiion  of  loifdom-,  and  whofo  watcheth  for  her  fliall  quickly  be 
without  care.  For  fie  goeth  about  feeking  fuch  as  are  worthy  of  her,  fheweth  herfelf 
favorably  unto  them  in  the  loays,  and  meeteth  them  in  every  thought, 

Tuefday, 
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"n  \Lo\,  ija  n  rsdddo;  ri  0  ^vaoooq;  8X  vtaxHsii; ; 

Tccv  l^akay  ditoSvg  sig  KVjiaTa  rqya  dXs{j[iai 

''fltoe^  rcog  ^vvvco(;  OKOToidCerai  "OXitig  6  '^^itsvi;. 

K-ijxa  [x-q  ij^o^dvco,  to  js  [xdv  rsov  dSv  rsrvxlai.  Theoc. 

IN  my  lafl  Thurfdays,  paper  I  made  mention  of  a  place  called  the  Lover's 
Leap,  which  I  find  has  raifed  a  great  curiofity  among  feveral  of  my  cor- 
refpondents.  I  there  told  them  that  this  Leap  was  ufed  to  be  taken  from 
a  promontory  of  Leiicas.  This  Leucas  was  formerly  a  part  of  Acarnania,  be- 
ing joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  Land,  which  the  fea  has  by  length  of 
time  overflowed  and  wafhed  away;  fo  that  at  prefentZ^wcaj  is  divided  from 
the  continent,  and  is  a  little  Ifland  in  the  Ionian  fez.  The  promontory 
of  this  Ifland,  from  whence  the  lover  took  his  leap,  was  formerly  called 
Leucate.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  know  both  the  Ifland  and  the  pro- 
montory by  their  modern  titles,  he  will  find  in  his  map  the  ancient  Ifland 
of  Leucas  under  the  name  of  St.  Maura,  and  the  ancient  promontory  of  Z(?ii- 
cate  under  the  name  of  The  Cape  of  St.  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus  far  in  antiquity,  I  muft  obferve  that  Theocritus 
in  the  motto  prefixed  to  my  paper,  defcribes  one  of  his  defpairing  fhep- 
herds  addrefling  himfelf  to  his  miftrefs  after  the  following  manner:  Alas! 
what  will  become  of  me?  wretch  that  I  ami  luill  you  not  hear  me?  I  will  throw  offiny 
clothes,  and  take  a  leap  into  that  part  of  the  fea  which  is  fo  7nuch  frequented  ^jyOlphis 
the  fifurman.  And  though  I  fliould  efcape  ivith  my  life,  I  know  you  will  be  pleafed 
with  it.  I  fhall  leave  it  with  the  Critics  to  determine  whether  the  place, 
which  this  fhepherd  fo  particularly  points  out,  was  not  the  above-menti- 
oned Leucate,  or  at  leaft  fome  other  lovers  leap,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have 
had  the  fame  effeft:  I  cannot  believe,  as  all  the  interpreters  do,  that  the 
fhepherd  means  nothing  further  here  than  that  he  would  drown  himfelf, 
fince  he  reprefents  the  iflue  of  his  leap  as  doubtful,  by  adding  that  if  he 
fhould  efcape  with  life,  he  knows  his  miflrefs  would  be  pleafed  with  it; 
which  is  according  to  our  interpretation,  that  fhe  would  rejoice  any  way  to 
get  rid  of  a  Lover  who  was  fo  troubleforae  to  her. 

VOL.  III.  Bb  After 
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After  this  fliort  preface,  I  fliall  prefent  my  reader  with  fome  letters  which 
I  have  received  upon  this  fubjed.      The  firft  is  fent  me  by  a  Phyfician. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
"  'TPHE  lover's  leap  which  you  mention  in  your  223d  paper,  was  gene- 
"  X  rally,  I  believe,  a  very  effe61ual  cure  for  love,  and  not  only  for  love, 
'■'■  but  for  all  other  evils.  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  it  was  fuch  a  leap  as 
"  that  which  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  her  pafTion  for  Leander.  A  man  is  in 
"  no  great  danger  of  breaking  his  heart,  who  breaks  his  neck  to  prevent 
"it.  I  know  very  well  the  wonders  which  ancient  authors  relate  concern- 
"  ing  this  leap;  and  in  particular,  that  very  many  perfons  who  tried  it, 
"  efcaped  not  only  with  their  lives  but  their  limbs.  If  by  this  means  they 
"  got  rid  of  their  love,  though  it  may  in  part  be  afcribed  to  the  reafons  you 
"  give  for  it;  why  may  not  we  fuppofe,  that  the  cold  bath  into  which  they 
"  plunged  themfelves,  had  alfo  fome  fliare  in  their  cure?  A  leap  into  the 
"  fea,  or  into  any  creek  of  fait  waters,  very  often  gives  a  new  motion  to 
"  the  fpirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood;  for  which  reafon  we  prefcribe 
"  it  in  diflempers  which  no  other  medicine  will  reach.  I  could  produce  a 
"  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable  author,  in  which  thephrenzy  produced 
"  by  love,  is  compared  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  biting  of  a  mad 
"  dog.  But  as  this  comparifon  is  a  little  too  coarfe  for  your  paper,  and 
"  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to  ridicule  the  author  who  has  made  ufe  of 
"it;  I  fhall  only  hint  at  it,  and  dehre  you  to  confider  whether,  if  the 
"  phrenzy  produced  by  thefe  two  different  caufes  be  of  the  fame  nature,  it 
■•'  may  not  very  properly  be  cured  by  the  fame  means. 

/  am.  Sir,    Tour  mojl  humble  Servant, 

and  ivell-wijher,  A'KSC\]hAVl\]S, 
Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
"  T  Am  a  young  woman  crofFed  in  love.  My  ftory  is  very  long  and  me- 
"  X  lancholy.  To  give  you  the  heads  of  it;  a  young  gentleman,  after 
"  having  made  his  applications  to  me  for  three  years  together,  and  filled  my 
'•'  head  with  a  thoufand  dreams  of  happinefs,  fome  few  days  fince  married 
"  another.  Pray  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  world  your  Promontory  lies, 
"  which  you  call  The  Lover  s  Leap,  and  whether  one  may  go  to  it  by  land? 
'■'  But,  alas,  I  am  afraid  it  has  lofl  its  virtue,  and  that  a  woman  of  our  times 
"  will  find  no  more  relief  in  taking  fuch  a  Leap,  than  in  finging  an  Hymn 
"  to  Venus.     So  that  I  muft  cry  out  with  Dido  in  Dryden's  Virgil, 

Ah!  cruel  Heaven,  that  made  no  cure  for  love! 

Tour  difconfolate  Servant,  ATHENAIS. 

MISTER 
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MISTER  SPICTATUR, 

MY  heart  is  fo  full  of  lofes  and  paffions  for  Mrs.  Gwinifrid,  and  fhe 
is  fo  pettifli,  and  over- run  with  Cholers  againft  me,  that  if  I  had  the 
'  good  happinefs  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  is  placed  by  my  Creat-cran- 
'  father  upon  the  pottom  of  an  hill)  no  farther  diftance  but  twenty  mile 
'  from  the  Lofer's  Leap,  I  would  indeafour  to  preak  my  neck  upon  it  on 
'  purpofe.  Now,  good  MiRer  SPICTATUR  of  Crete  Pritain,  you  muft 
'  know  it,  there  is  in  Caernarvanjliire  a  fery  pig  mountain,  the  clory  of  all 
'  Wales,  which  is  named  Penmainmaure,  and  you  mud  alfo  know  it  is  no 
'  great  journey  on  foot  from  me;  but  the  road  is  ftony  and  bad  for  fhooes. 
'  Now,  there  is  upon  the  forehead  of  this  mountain  a  very  high  rock,  (like 
'  a  parifh  fleeple)  that  cometh  a  huge  deal  over  the  fea;  fo  when  I  am  in 
'  my  melancholies,  and  I  do  throw  myfelf  from  it,  I  do  delire  my  fery 
'  good  friend  to  tell  me  in  his  SpiSiatur,  if  I  fhall  be  cure  of  my  griefous 
'  lofes;  for  there  is  the  fea  clear  as  clafs,  and  as  creen  as  the  leek: 
'  then  likewife  if  I  be  drown,  and  preak  my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will  not 
'  lofe  me  afterwards.  Pray  be  fpeedy  in  your  anfwers,  for  I  am  in  crete 
'  halle,  and  it  is  my  tellres  to  do  my  pufinefs  without  lofs  of  time.  I  re- 
■•  main  with  cordial  affe6lions,  your  ever  lofing  friend, 

Davyth  ap  Shenkyn. 

P.S.  "  My  Law-fuits  have  brought  me  to  London,  but  I  have  lofl  my 
"  caufes;  and  fo  have  made  my  refolutions  to  go  down  and  leap  before 
"  the  frofts  begin;   for  I  am  apt  to  take  colds. 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  abetter  expedient  againil  love  than  fob er  advice, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote  may  be  as  effedual  to 
cure  the  extravagancies  of  this  paffion,  as  any  of  the  old  Philofophers.  I 
fhall  therefore  publifli,  very  fpeedily,  the  tranflation  of  a  little  Greek  Ma- 
nufcript,  which  is  fenfme  by  a  learned  friend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  thofe  records  which  were  kept  in  the  little  temple  of  Apollo,  that 
flood  upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  The  Reader  will  find  it  to  be  a 
fummary  account  of  feveral  perfons  who  tried  the  lovers  leap,  and  of  the 
fuccefs  they  found  in  it.  As  there  feems  to  be  in  it  fome  Anachronifms 
and  Deviations  from  the  ancient  Orthography,  I  am  not  wholly  fatisfied 
myfelf  that  it  is  authentic,  and  not  rather  the  produ61ion  of  one  of  thofe 
Gr^czfln Sophifters,  who  have  impofedupon  the  world  feveral fpurious  works 
of  this  nature.  I  fpeak  this  by  way  of  precaution,  becaufe  I  know  there  are 
feveral  writers,  of  uncommon  erudition,  who  would  not  fail  to  expofe  my 
ignorance,  if  they  caught  me  tripping  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  moment. 

B  b  2  Thurfday, 
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■Spiral  adhuc  amor 


Vivuntque  commijji  calores 

AEolicB  Jidibus  puellcB .  '  Hor. 

AMONG  the  many  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
at  Rome^  there  is  the  Trunk  of  a  Statue  which  has  lofl  the  arms,  legs, 
and  head;  but  difcovers  fuch  an  exquifite  workmanfhip  in  what  remains  of 
it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  had  learned  his  whole  art  from  it.  In- 
deed he  fludied  it  fo  attentively,  that  he  made  mod  of  his  Statues,  and  even 
his  pi(^ures  in  that  Gujio,  to  make  ufe  of  the  Italian  phrafe;  for  which  rea- 
fon  this  maimed  Statue  is  ftill  called  Michael  Angela's  School. 

A  fragment  o^ Sappho,  which  I  deiign  for  the  fubje^t  of  this  paper;  is  in 
as  great  reputation  among  the  Poets  and  Critics,  as  the  mutilated  figure  a- 
bove-mentioned  is  among  the  Statuaries  and  Painters.  Several  of  our 
Country-men  and  Mr.  Drydeii  in  particular,  feem  very  often  to  have  copied 
after  it  in  their  Dramatic  writings,  and  in  their  poems  upon  love. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occafion  of  this  Ode,  the  Englijh  Reader 
will  enter  into  the  beauties  of  it,  if  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  written  in 
the  perfon  of  a  lover  fitting  by  his  Miftrefs.  I  fhall  fet  to  view  three  dif- 
ferent copies  of  this  beautiful  original:  the  firfl  is  a  tranflation  by  Catullus, 
the  fecond  by  Monfieur  Boilcau,  and  the  laft  by  a  Gentleman  whofe  tran- 
flation of  the  Hymn  to  Venus  has  been  fo  defervedly  admired. 

Ji    L  E  S   B   I  A  M. 

Ilk  mi  par  ejfe  dee  videtur, 
lUefi  fas  eji,  Juperare    dives. 
Qui  fe dens  adverfus  identidem  te. 

Special,  el  audit 
Duke  ridentem.,  mijero  quod  omnis 
Eripit  Jenjus  mihi:  namfimid  te 
Lejbia,  adfpexi,  nihil  eji  Juper  mi 

Qj.iod  loquar  amens. 
Lingua  fed  torpet,  tenuis  fub  ortus 

Flamma 
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Flamma  dimanat,  fonitufuopte 
Tinniiint  awes,  gemma  teguntur 
Lumina  node. 

My  learned  Reader  will  know  very  well  the  jeafon  why  one  of  thefe 
verfes  is  printed  in  Roman  letter;  and  if  he  compares  this  tranflation  with 
the  original,  will  find  that  the  three  firft  Stanzas  are  rendered  almoft  word 
for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  fame  elegance,  but  with  the  fame  fliort 
turn  of  expreffion  which  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  Greek,  and  fo  peculiar  to 
the  Sapphic  Ode.  I  cannot  imagine  for  what  reafon  Madam  D^a'er  has  told 
us,  that  this  Ode  of  Sappho  is  preferved  intire  in  Longinus.fiT^ce  it  is  mani- 
feft  to  any  one  who  looks  into  the  Author's  quotation  of  it,  that  there  muft 
at  leaft  have  been  another  Stanza,  which  is  not  tranfmitted  to  us. 

The  fecond  tranflation  of  this  fragment,  which  I  fhall  here  cite,  is  that 
o{  MonHeuT  Boileaii.  -,  :e-^r 

Heureuxl  qui  pre s  de  tot,  pour  toi  fcule  Joupire: 

Qui  jouit  du  plaifir  de  f  enclere  parler : 

Qui  te  voit  quelquefois  doucement  lui  four  ire. 

Les  Dieux,,dans  fon  bonheur,  peuvent-ib  i'egaler? 

Je  fens  de  veine  en  veine  une  fubtile  flamme 
Courir  par  tout  mon  corps,  fi-tot  quije  te  vois: 
Et  dans  les  doux  tranfports,  oil  s'egare  mon  ame, 
Je  ne  fcaurois  trouver  de  langue,  ni  de  voix. 

Un  nuage  confusfe  repandfur  ma  vu'e, 
Je  n  entens  plus,  je  tombe  en  de  donees  langueurs; 
Et  pale,  fans  haleine,   inter dite,  efperdu'e, 
Unfriffon  me  faijit,  je  tremble,  je  me  meurs. 

The  Reader  will  fee  that  this  is  rather  an  imitation  than  a  tranflation. 
The  circumftances  do  not  lie  fo  thick  together,  and  follow  one  another  with 
that  vehemence  and  emotion  as  in  the  original.  In  fiiort,  Monfieur  Boi- 
leau  has  given  us  all  the  poetry,  but  not  all  the  paflion  of  this  famous  frag- 
ment.   Ifhall  in  the  laft  place  prefent  my  Reader  with  the  Engli/Ji  tranflation. 

I. 

Blejl  as  th'  immortal  Gods  is  he^    ~ 
The  youth  who  fojidly  fits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  fees  thee  all  the  while. 
Softly  fpeak  and  fweetly  f mile. 

II.  'Twas 
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II. 

'Twas  this  deprivdmy  foul  of  reji^ 
And  raisdjuch  tumults  in  my  breajl; 
For  while  I  gaz'd,  in  tranjport  tojt. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lojl, 

III. 

My  bofom  glow'd;  the  Jubtile  Jlame 
Ran  quick  thro'  all  my  vital  frame; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darknejs  hung; 
My  ears  with  holloiu  murmurs  rung. 

IV. 

hi  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill' d; 
My  blood  loith  gentle  horrors  thrill' d; 
My  feeble  pulfe  forgot  to  play; 
I  fainted,  funk,  and  dy'd  away. 

Inftead  of  giving  any  chara(5ler  of  this  laft  tranflation,  I  fhall  defire  my 
learned  Reader  to  look  into  the  criticifms  which  Longinus  has  made  upon 
the  original.  By  that  means  he  will  know  to  which  of  the  tranflations 
he  ought  to  give  the  preference.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  this  tranflation  is 
written  in  the  very  fpirit  oi  Sappho,  and  as  near  the  Greek  as  the  Genius  of 
our  language  will  poffibly  fufter. 

Longinus  has  obferved,  that  this  defcription  of  Love  in  Sappho  is  an  exa6l 
copy  of  Nature,  and  that  all  the  circuraftances,  which  follow  one  another 
in  fuch  an  hurry  of  fentiments,  notwithflanding  they  appear  repugnant  to 
each  other,  are  really  fuch  as  happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

I  wonder  that  not  one  of  the  Critics  or  Editors,  through  whofe  hands 
this  Ode  has  pafled,  has  taken  occafion  from  it  to  mention  a  circumftance 
related  by  Plutarch.  That  Author  in  the  famous  ftory  of  Antiochus,  who  fell 
in  love  with  Stratonice,  his  Mother-in-law,  and  (not  daring  to  difcover  his 
paffion)  pretended  to  be  confined  to  his  bed  by  ficknefs,  tells  us,  that  Era- 
fiftratus,  the  Phyfician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his  diftemper  by  thofe  fymp- 
toms  of  love  which  he  had  learnt  from  Sappho's  writings.  Stratonice  was 
in  the  room  of  the  love-fick  Prince,  when  fhefe  fymptoms  difcovered 
themfelves  to  his  phyfician;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  Sappho  here  defcribes  in  a  Lover  fitting  by  his 
Miftrefs.  This  ftory  oi  Antiochus  is  fo  well  known,  that  I  need  not  add  the 
fequel  of  it,  which  has  no  relation  to  my  prefent  fubjed. 

Saturday, 
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N°  231.  Saturday^  JSfovember  24. 

0  Pudorl  0  Pietasl Mart. 


L 


00 KING  over  the  Letters  which  I  have  lately  received  from  my  cor- 
I  refpondents,  I  met  with  the  following  one,  which  is  written  with  fuch 
a  fpirit  of  politenefs,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  much  pleafed  with  it 
myfelf,   and  queflion  not  but  it  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  Reader. 


Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
"  ~\/'OU,  who  are  no  ftranger  to  public  affemblies,  cannot  but  have  ob- 
"  X  ferved  the  awe  they  often  llrike  on  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  exert  any 
"  talent  before  them.  This  is  a  fort  of  elegant  diftrefs,  to  which  ingenuous 
"  minds  are  moft  liable,  and  may  therefore  deferve  fome  remarks  in  your 
"  paper.  Many  a  brave  fellow,  who  has  put  his  enemy  to  flight  in  the 
"  field,  has  been  in  the  utmoft  diforder  upon  making  a  fpeech  before  a 
"  body  of  his  friends  at  home:  one  would  think  there  was  fome  kind  of 
"  fafcination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people,  when  darting  all  to- 
"  gether  upon  oneperfon.  I  have  feen  a  new  a^lor  in  a  tragedy  fo  bound 
"  up  by  it,  as  to  be  fcarce  able  to  fpeak  or  move,  and  have  expeded  he 
"  would  have  died  above  three  a6is  before  the  dagger  or  cup  of  poifon  were 
"  brought  in.  It  would  not  be  amifs,  if  fuch  an  one  were  at  firft  intro- 
"  duced  as  a  ghoft,  or  a  ftatue,  till  he  recovered  his  fpirits,  and  grew  fit 
*'  for  fome  living  part. 

"  As  this  fudden  defertion  of  one's  felf  fhews  a  diffidence,  which  is  not 
"  difpleafing,  it  implies  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft  refpec^l  to  an  audience 
"  that  can  be.  It  is  a  fort  of  mute  eloquence,  which  pleads  for  their  fa- 
"  vour  much  better  than  words  could  do;  and  we  find  their  generofity  na- 
"  turally  moved  to  fupport  thofe  who  are  in  fo  much  perplexity  to  enter- 
"  tain  them.  I  was  extremely  pleafed  with  a  late  inftance  of  this  kind  at 
"•the  Opera  of  Almakide,  in  the  encouragement  given  to  a  young  finger, 
"  whofemore  than  ordinary  concern  on  her  firft  appearance,  recommended 
"  her  no  lefs  than  her  agreeable  voice,  and  juft  performance.  Meer  bafh- 
"  fulnefs  without  merit  is  aukward:  and  merit  without  modefty,  infolent. 
"  But  modeft  merit  has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance,  and  generally  meets 
"  with  as  many  patrons  as  beholders. 

/  am,   &;c. 

It 
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It  is  impoffible  that  a  perfon  fliould  exert  himfelf  to  advantage  in  an  af- 
fembly,  whether  it  be  his  part  either  to  fing  or  fpeak,  who  lies  under  too 
great  oppreflions  of  modefty.  I  remember,  upon  talking  with  a  friend  of 
mine  concerning  the  force  of  pronunciation,  our  difcourfe  led  us  into  the 
enumeration  of  the  feveral  organs  of  fpeech  which  an  orator  ought  to  have 
in  perfeclion,  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nofe,  the  palate,  and 
the  windpipe.  Upoji  which  fays  my  friend,  you  have  omitted  the  moft 
material  organ  of  them  all,   and  that  is  the  forehead.  "j 

But  notwithftanding  an  excefs  of  modefty  obftru6is  the  tongue,  and  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  its  offices,  a  due  proportion  of  it  is  thought  fo  requifite 
to  an  orator,  that  rhetoricians  have  recommended  it  to  their  difciples  as  a 
particular  in  their  art.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  he  never  liked  an  orator,  who 
did  not  appear  in  fome  little  confufion  at  the  beginning  of  his  fpeech,  and 
confeffes  that  he  himfelf  never  entered  upon  an  oration  without  trembling 
and  concern.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  deference  which  is  due  to  a  great  af- 
fembly,  and  feldom  fails  to  raife  a  benevolence  in  the  audience  towards  the 
perfon  who  fpeaks.  My  correfpondent  has  taken  notice,  that  the  bravefl 
men  often  appear  timorous  on  thefe  occafions;  as  indeed  we  may  obferve 
that  there  is  generally  no  creature  more  impudent  than  a  coward, 

■Lingua  melior;  Jedjrigida  hello 


Dextera- 


A  bold  tongue,  and  a  feeble  arm,  are  the  qualifications  oF  Drances  in  Vir- 
gil; as  Horner^  to  exprefs  a  man  both  timorous  and  faucy,  makes  ufe  of  a 
kind  of  point,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings ;  namely, 
that  he   had   the  eyes  of  a  dog,  but  the  heart  of  a  deer. 

A  juft  and  reafonable  modefty  does  not  only  recommend  eloquence,  but 
fets  off  every  great  talent  which  a  man  can  be  poftelTed  of.  It  heightens 
all  the  virtues  which  it  accompanies;  like  the  ftiades  in  paintings,  it  raifes 
and  rounds  every  figure,  and  makes  the  colors  more  beautiful,  though  not 
fo  glaring  as  they  would  be  without  it. 

Modefty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  alfo  a  guard  to  virtue.  It  is  a 
kind  of  quick  and  delicate  Feeling  in  the  foul,  which  makes  her  flirink  and 
withdraw  herfelf  from  every  thing  that  has  danger  in  it.  It  is  fuch  an  ex- 
quifite  fenfibility,  as  warns  her  to  fhun  the  firft  appearance  of  every  thing 
which  is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  prefent  recolle6l  either  the  place  or  time  of  what  I  am  going  to 
mention;  but  I  have  read  fomewhere  in  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece,  that 
the  women  of  the  country  were  feized  with  an  unaccountable  melancholy, 
which  difpofed  feveral  of  them  to  make  away  with  themfelves.      The  fenate, 

after 
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after  having  tried  many  expedients  to  prevent  this  felf-murder,  which  was 
fo  frequent  among  them,  publiflied  an  edi^,  that  if  any  woman  whatever 
fhoLild  lay  violent  hands  upon  herfelf,  her  corpfe  fhould  be  expofed  naked  in 
the  flreet,  and  dragged  about  the  city  in  the  mofi:  public  manner.  This 
edi(51  immediately  put  a  flop  to  the  pradice  which  was  before  fo  common. 
We  may  fee  in  this  inflance  the  ftrength  of  female  modefly,  which  was  able 
to  overcome  the  violence  even  of  madnefs  and  defpair.  The  fear  of  ftiame 
in  the  fair  fex,   was  in  thofe  days  more  prevalent  than  that  of  death. 

If  Modefty  has  fo  great  an  influence  over  our  actions,  and  is  in  many  cafes 
fo  impregnable  a  fence  to  virtue;  what  can  more  undermine  morality  than 
that  politenefs  which  reigns  among  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  and 
treats  as  unfafhionable  the  moft  ingenuous  part  of  our  behavior;  which  re- 
commends impudence  as  good  breeding,  and  keeps  a  man  always  in  coun- 
tenance,  not  becaufe  he  is  innocent,  but  becaufe  he  is  Ihamelefs? 

Seneca  thought  Modefty  fo  great  a  check  to  vice  that  he  prefcribes  to  us 
the  practice  of  it  in  fecret,  and  advifes  us  to  raife  it  in  ourfelves  upon  ima- 
ginary occafions,  when  fuch  as  are  real  do  not  offer  themfelves ;  for  this  is 
the  meaning  of  his  precept,  that  when  we  are  by  ourfelves,  and  in  our 
greateft  folitudes,  we  fliould  fancy  that  Cato  ftands  before  us,  and  fees  every 
thing  we  do.  In  fhort,  if  you  banifh  Modefty  out  of  the  world,  fhe  carries 
away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  thefe  reflecflions  on  Modefty,  as  it  is  a  virtue;  I  muft  obferve,  that, 
there  is  a  vicious  Modefty,  which  juftlydeferves  to  be  ridiculed,  and  which 
thofe  perfons  very  often  difcover,  who  value  themfelves  moft  upon  a  well- 
bred  confidence.  This  happens  when  a  man  is  afhamed  to  a6l  up  to  his 
reafon,  and  would  not  upon  any  confideration  be  furprifed  in  the  pra61ice 
of  thofe  duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  fent  into  the  world. 
Many  an  impudent  libertine  would  blufti  to  be  caught  in  a  ferious  dif- 
courfe,  and  would  fcarce  be  able  to  fhew  his  head,  after  having  difclofed 
a  religious  thought.  Dencency  of  behavior,  all  outward  fhow  of  virtue, 
and  abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefully  avoided  by  this  fet  of  fhame-faced 
people,  as  what  would  difparage  their  gaiety  of  temper,  and  infallibly 
bring  them  to  difhonor-  This  is  fuch  a  poornefs  of  fpirit,  fuch  a  defpi- 
cable  cowardife,  fuch  a  degenerate  abjeift  ftate  of  mind  as  one  would  think 
human  nature  incapable  of,  did  we  not  meet  with  frequent  inftances  of  it 
in  ordinary  converfation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  Modefty  which  makes  a  man  afliamedof 
his  perfon,  his  birth,  his  profelTion,  his  poverty,  or  the  like  misfortunes, 
which  it  was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent,  and  is  not  in  his  power  to  re6lify. 
If  a  man  appears  ridiculous  by  any  of  the  aforementioned  circumftances,  he 

VOL.   III.  C  c  becomes 
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becomes  much  more  fo  by  being  out  of  countenance  for  them.  They  fliould 
rather  give  him  occafion  to  exert  a  noble  fpirit,  and  to  palliate  thofe  imper- 
feclions  which  are  not  in  his  power,  by  thofe perfediions  which  are;  or  to 
ufe  a  very  witty  allufion  of  an  eminent  author,  he  fliould  imitate  Cajar, 
who  becaufe  his  head  was  bald,  covered  that  defe6l  with  lawrels. 


N°  233.  T^uejday,  J^ovember  27. 
Tmiquam  hcecfit  nojiri  viedicina  furoris, 


Aut  Deus  Hie  malis  hominum  mitejcere  dijcat.  Virg. 

SHALL,   in  this  paper,    difcharge  myfelf  of  the  promife  I  have  made 

to  the  public,  by  obliging  them  with  a  tranflation  of  the  little  Greek 
manufcript,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  piece  of  thofe  records  that  is 
preferved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate:  It  is  a 
fhort  hiftory  of  the  lover's  leap,  and  is  infcribed,  An  account  of  p  erf  ens  male 
and  female^  who  offered  up  their  vows  m  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  iii  the 
forty  fixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate,  into  the  Ionian 
fea,  in  order  to  cure  themfelves  of  the  pafjion  of  love. 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  lover  who  leaped,  the  perfon  he  leaped  for,  and  relating  in  fhort,  that 
he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed,  by  the  fall.  It  indeed  gives  the 
names  of  fo  many  who  died  by  it,  that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of 
raortality^had  I  tranflated  it  at  full  length  ;  I  have  therefore  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  it,  and  only  extra61ed  fuch  particular  paffages  as  have  fomething 
extraordinary,  either  in  the  cafe,  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the  per- 
fon Avho  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  fhort  preface,  take  the  account  as 
follows. 

Baitus,  the  fon  of  Menalcas,  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bombyca  the  mufician  : 
got  rid  of  his  pafiTion  with  the  lofs  of  his  right  leg  and  arm,  which  were 
broken  in  the  fall. 

Melijfa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruifed,  but  efcaped  with  life. 

Cynifca,  the  wife  of  AEfchines,  being  in  love  with  Lycus;  and  AEfchines, 
her  hufl^and  being  in  love  with  Eurilla;  (which  had  made  this  married  couple 
very  uneafy  to  one  another  for  feveral  years)  both  the  hufband  and  the  wife 
took  the  leap  by  confent;  they  both  of  them  efcaped,  and  have  lived  very 
happily  together  ever  fmce. 

Lariffa, 
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LariJJa^  a  virgin  o^ThejJaly,  deferted  hy  Plexippiis,  afteracourtfliip  of  three 
years;  flie  flood  upon  tlie  brow  of  the  promontory  for  fome  time,  and 
having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet  and  a  little  pidure,  with  other  pre- 
fents  which  fhe  had  received  from  Plexippus,  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea, 
and  was  taken  up  alive. 

JV.  B.  Larijf'a,  before  fhe  leaped,  made  an  offering  of  a  filver  Cupid  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Simcetha,  in  love  with  Daphnis  the  Myndian,  perifhed  in  the  fall. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with  Rhodope  the  Courtezan, 
having  fpent  his  whole  eftate  upon  her,  was  advifed  by  his  fiffer  to  leap  in 
the  beginning  of  his  amour,  but  would  not  hearken  to  her  till  he  v/as  re- 
duced to  his  laft  talent;  being  forfaken  by  Rhodope,  at  length  refolved  to 
take  the  leap.      Perifhed  in  it. 

-  Aridaus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Praxinoe,  the  wife  of 
Thefpis,  efcaped  without  damage,  faving  only  that  two  of  his  fore-teeth  were 
flruck  out,   and  his  nofe  a  little  flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  JSphefus,  being  inconfolable  for  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band,  was  refolved  to  take  this  leap,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  paffion 
for  his  memory;  but  being  arrived  at  the  Promontory,  fhe  there  met  with 
Dirnmackus  the  Miletian,  and  after  a  fhort  converfation  with  him,  laid 
afide  the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married  him  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo. 

'.  JV".  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  flill  to  be  feen  hanging  up  in  the  weftern 
corner  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fifherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from  Thejlilis  the 
day  before,  and  being  determined  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  her,  leaped, 
and  efcaped  with  life. 

Alalanta,  an  old  maid,  whofe  cruelty  had  feveral  years  before  driven 
two  or  three  defpairing  lovers  to  this  leap;  being  now  in  the  fifty  fifth 
year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  Officer  of  Sparta,  broke  her  neck  in 
the  fall. 

Hipparchus  being  paffionately  fond  of  liis  own  wife,  who  was  enamored 
o^  Bathyllus,  leaped  and  died  of  his  fall;  upon  which  his  wife  married  her 
gallant. 

Tettyx,  the  Dancing-maffer,  in  love  with  Olympia  an  Athenian  ma- 
tron, threw  himfelf  from  the  rock  with  great  agility,  but  was  crippled  in 
the  fall. 

Diagoras,  the  ufurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid;  he  peeped  feveral  times 
over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  mifgiving  him,  he  went  back,  and  married 
her  that  evening. 

C  c  2  Cincsdus, 
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Cincedus,  after  having  entered  his  own  name  in  the  Pythian  records,  be- 
ing afked  the  name  of  the  perfon  whom  he  leaped  for,  and  being  afliamed 
to  difcover  it,  he  was  fet  afide,  and  not  fufFered  to  leap. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  Enribates.  Hurt  in 
the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  her  fecond  time  of  leaping. 

Hefperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with  his  matter's  daughter. 
Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  foon  enough  to  his  relief. 

Sappho  the  Lejhian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Apollo,  ha- 
bited like  a  bride  in  garments  as  white  as  fnow.  She  -wore  a  garland  of 
myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the  little  mufical  inftrument 
of  her  own  invention.  After  havingfung  an  hymn  to  Apollo,  flie  hung  up 
her  garland  on  one  fide  of  his  Altar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other.  She  then 
tuck'd  up  her  veftments  like  a  SpartanVixgm,  and  amidfl  thoufands  of  fpec- 
tators,  who  were  anxious  for  her  fafety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  de- 
liverance, marched  diredly  forwards  to  the  utmofl:  fummit  of  the  Promon- 
tory, where  after  having  repeated  a  flanza  of  her  own  verfes,  which  we 
could  not  hear,  fhe  threw  herfelf  off  the  rock  with  fuch  an  intrepidity,  as 
was  never  before  obferved  in  any  who  had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap. 
Many,  who  were  prefent,  related,  that  they  faw  her  fall  into  the  fea,  from 
whence  fhe  never  rofe  again;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed,  that 
fhe  never  came  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap;  but  that  Ihe  was  changed  into 
a  Swan  as  flie  fell,  and  that  they  faw  lier  hovering  in  the  air  under  tliat 
fhape.  But  whether  or  no  the  whitenefs  and  fluttering  of  her  garments 
might  not  deceive  thofe  who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether  flie  might  not 
really  be  metamorphofed  into  that  mufical  and  melancholy  bird,  is  flill  a 
doubt  among  the  Lepians. 

Alcaus,  the  famous  Lyric  Poet  who  had  for  fome  time  been  paflionately 
in  love  with  Sappho^  arrived  at  the  Promontory  of  Zmcflfe  that  very  evening, 
in  order  to  take  die  leap  upon  her  account;  but  hearing  that  Sappho  had 
been  there  before  him,  and  that  her  body  could  be  no  where  found,  he 
very  generoufly  lamented  her  fall,  and  is  faid  to  have  written  his  hundred 
and  twenty  fifth  Ode  upon  that  occafion. 

Leaped  in  this  Olympiad  25.0, 


Males 

124 

Females 

126 

Cured 

120 

Males 

51 

Females 

69 

Thurjday, 
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N°  235.  Thiirfday,  J^ovember  29. 

-  Popular es 


Vincentemjtrepitus Hor. 

TH  E  R  E  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the  province  of  a  Speilator 
than  public  fhows  and  diverfions ;  and  as  among  thefe  there  are  none 
which  can  pretend  to  vie  with  thofe  elegant  entertainments  that  are  exhi- 
bited in  our  Theatres,  I  think  it  particularly  incumbent  on  me  to  take 
notice  of  every  thing  that  is  remarkable  in  fuch  numerous  and  refined  af- 
femblies. 

It  is  obferved,  that  of  late  Years,  there  has  been  a  certain  perfon  in  the 
upper  gallery  of  the  Play-houfe,  who  when  he  is  pleafed  with  any  thing 
that  is  aded.upon  the  ftage,  expreifes  his  approbation  by  a  loud  knock 
upon  the  benches  or  the  wainfcot,  which  may  be  heard  over  the  whole 
Theatre.  This  perfon  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trunk-maker 
in  the  upper  Gallery.  Whether  it  be,  that  the  blow  he  gives  on  thefe  occafions 
refembles  that  which  is  often  heard  in  the  fhops  of  fuch  artizans,  or  that  he 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  real  Trunk-maker,  who  after  the  finifhing  of 
his  day's  work  ufed  to  unbend  his  mind  at  thefe  public  diverfions  with  his 
hammer  in  his  hand,  I  cannot  certainly  tell.  There  are  fome,  I  know,  who 
have  been  foolifh  enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  Spirit  which  haunts  the  upper 
gallery,  and  from  time  to  time  makes  thofe  ftrange  noifes ;  and  the  rather, 
becaufe  he  is  obferved  to  be  louder  than  ordinary  every  time  the  Ghofl  of 
iffl?7z/^^  appears.  Others  have  reported  that  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who  has 
chofen  this,  way  of  uttering  himfelf,  when  he  is  tranfported  with  any  thing 
he  fees  or  hears.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  Play-houfe  thunderer,  that 
exerts  himfelf  after  this  manner  in  the  upper  Gallery,  when  he  has  no- 
thing to  do  upon  the  roof. 

But  having  made  it  my  bufniefs  to  get  the  beft  Information  I  could,  in 
a  matter  of  this  moment,  I  find  that  the  Trunk-maker,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  is  a  large  black  man,  whom  no  body  knows.  He  generally  leans 
forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant  with  great  attention  to  every  thing  tliat 
palTes  upon  the  flage.  He  is  never  feen  to  fmile;  but  upon  hearing  any 
thing  that  pleafes  him,  betakes  up  his  fiaffwith  both  hands,  and  lays  itupon 
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the  next  piece  of  timber  that  Hands  in  his  way  with  exceeding  vehemence: 
after  which  he  compofes  himfelf  in  his  former  poflure,  till  fuch  time  as  fome- 
thing  new  fets  him  again  at  work. 

It  has  been  obferved  his  blow  is  fo  well  timed,  that  the  riiofl  judicious 
Critic  could  never  except  againfl  it.  As  foon  as  any  fhining  thought  is  ex- 
preffed  in  the  Poet,  or  any  u.ncommon  grace  appears  in  the  A6lor,  he  fmites 
the  bench  or  wainfcot.  If  the  audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he 
fmites  a  fecond  time;  and  if  the  audience  is  not  yet  awaked,  looks  round 
him  with  great  wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  time,  which  never 
fails  to  produce  the  Clap.  He  fometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the  Clap 
of  themfelves,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  their  applaufe  ratifies  it  with  a 
fingle  Thwack. 

He  is  of  fo  great  ufe  to  the  Play-houfe,  that  it  is  faid  a  former  Dire^or 
of  it,  upon  his  not  being  able  to  pay  his  attendance  by  reafon  of  ficknefs.; 
kept  one  in  Pay  to  officiate  for  him  'till  fuch  time  as  he  recovered;  but  the 
perfon  fo  employed,  though  he  laid  about  him  with  incredible  violence, 
did  it  in  fuch  wrong  places,  that  the  audience  foon  found  out  that  it  was 
hot  their  old  friend  the  Trunk-maker.  :    :  .:         .._     .; 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted  himfelf  with  Vigdr 
this  feafon.  He  fometimes  plies  at  the  Opera;  and  upon  J^'^ccl/^n^'s  firfl 
appearance,  was  faid  to  have  demoliflied  three  benches  in  the  fury  of  his 
applaufe.  He  has  broken  half  a  dozen  oaken  plants  upon  Dogg£t\'  •  &nd.  ie\- 
dom  goes  away  from  a  Tragedy  of  Shake/pear,  without  leaving,  the:  wdinfcpt 
extremely  fliattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  this  his  obftreperous  approbation; 
but  very  chearfuUy  repair  at  their  own  coft  whatever  damage  he  makes. 
They  had  once  a  thought  of  ere6ling  a  kind  of  wooden  anvil  for  his  ufe, 
that  fhould  be  made  of  a  very  founding  plank,  in  order  to  render  his 
ftrokes  more  deep  and  mellow;  but  has  this  might  not  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  mufic  of  a  Kettle-drum,  the  proje<5l  was  laid  afide. 

In  the  mean  while  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great  ufe  it  is  to  an 
audience,  that  a  perfon  fhould  thus  prefide  over  their  heads,  like  the  Di- 
rector of  a  Concert,  in  order  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  beat  time  to 
their  applaufes;  or,  to  raife  my  fimile,  I  have  fometimes  fancied  the  Trunk- 
maker  in  the  upper  gallery  to  be  like  f'irgil's  Ruler  of  the  wind,  feated  up- 
on the  top  of  a  mountain,  who,  when  he  ftruck  his  Sceptre  upon  the  fide 
of  it,  roufed  an  hurricane,  and  fet  the  whole  cavern  in  an  uproar. 

It  is  certain  the  Trunk-maker  has  faved  many  a  good  Play,  and  brought 
many  a  graceful  a61or  into  reputation,  who  would  not  otherwife  have  been 
taken  notice  of.    It  is  very  vifible,  as  the  audience  is  not  a  little  abafhed,  if 
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they  find  themfelves  betrayed  into  a  Clap,  when  their  friend  in  the  upper 
gallery  does  not  come  into  it;  fo  the  a6lors  do  not  value  themfelves  upon 
the  Clap,  but  regard  it  as  a  meer  brutum  fulmen,  or  empty  noife,  when  it 
has  not  the  found  of  the  oaken  plant  in  it.  I  know  it  has  been  given  out 
by  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  the  Trunk-maker,  that  he  has  foraetimes 
been  brib'd  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  a  bad  Poet,  or  a  vicious  Player;  but 
this  is  a  furmife  which  has  no  foundation;  his  ftrokes  are  always  jufl,  and 
his  admonitions  feafonable;  he  does  not  deal  about  his  blows  at  random, 
but  always  hits  the  right  nail  upon  the  head.  That  inexpreffible  force 
wherewith  he  lays  them  on,  fufficiently  Ihews  the  evidence  and  flrength 
of  his  convi^ion.  His  Zeal  for  a  good  Author  is  indeed  outrageous,  and 
breaks  down  every  fence  and  partition,  every  board  and  plank,  that  flands 
within  the  expreflion  of  his  applaufe. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my  thoughts  in  barren  Speculations,  or 
in  reports  of  pure  matter  of  fa6l,  without  drawing  fomething  from  them  for 
the  advantage  of  my  Countrymen,  I  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  make  an  hum- 
ble propofal,  that  whenever  the  Trunk-maker  fhall  depart  this  life,  or 
whenever  he  fliall  have  loft;  the  fpring  of  his  arm  by  ficknefs,  old  age,  in- 
firmity, or  the  like,  fome  able-bodied  Critic  fhould  be  advanced  to  this 
pofl,  and  have  a  competent  falary  fettled  on  him  for  life,  to  be  furnifhed 
with  Bamboos  for  Operas,  Crabtree-cudgels  for  Comedies,  and  Oaken 
plants  for  Tragedy,  at  the  public  expence.  And  to  the  end  that  this  place 
fhould  be  always  difpofed  of  according  to  Merit,  I  would  have  none  pre- 
ferred to  it,  who  has  not  given  convincing  Proofs  both  of  a  found  judg- 
ment and  a  flrong  arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon  occafion,  either  knock 
down  an  Ox,  or  write  a  comment  upon  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  In  fliort, 
I  would  have  him  a  due  compofition  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  fo  rightly 
qualified  for  this  important  office,  that  the  Ti-unk-maker  may  not  be  miffed 
by  our  pofterity. 


Saturday, 
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Vijii  carentem  magna  pars  veri  latet.  Senec.  in  Oedip. 

IT  is  very  reafonable  to  believe,  that  part  of  the  pleafure  which  happy 
minds  {hall  enjoy  in  a  future  ftate,  will  arife  from  an  enlarged  con- 
templation of  the  divine  wifdom  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  a 
difcovery  of  the  fecret  and  amazing  fteps  of  Providence,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time.  Nothing  feems  to  be  an  entertainment  more  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man,  if  we  confider  that  Curiolity  is  one  of  the  flrongeft 
and  moft  lafling  appetites  implanted  in  us,  and  that  admiration  is  one  of 
our  moft  pleafmg  paffions;  and  what  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  enjoyments 
will  be  afforded  to  both  thefe,  in  a  fcene  fo  large  and  various  as  fhall  then 
be  laid  open  to  our  view  in  the  fociety  of  fuperior  fpirits,  who  perhaps 
will  join  with  us  in  fo  delightful  a  profpe6i! 

It  is  not  impoffible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part  of  the  punifhment  of  fuch 
as  are  excluded  from  blifs,  may  confift  not  only  in  their  being  denied  this 
privilege,  but  in  having  their  appetites  at  the  fame  time  vaftly  encreafed, 
without  any  fatisfadion  afforded  to  them.  In  thefe,  the  vain  purfuit  of 
knowledge  fhall,  perhaps,  add  to  their  infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  in 
labyrinths  of  error,  darknefs,  diftradion,  and  uncertainty  of  every  thing 
but  their  own  evil  ftate.  Milton  has  thus  reprefented  the  fallen  Angels 
reafoning  together  in  a  kind  of  refpite  from  their  torments,  and  creating 
to  themfelves  a  new  difquiet  amidft  their  very  amufements;  he  could  not 
properly  have  defcribed  the  fports  of  condemned  fpirits,  without  that  caft 
of  horror  and  melancholy  he  has  fo  judicioufly  mingled  with  them. 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  rcajond  high 
Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will,  and  Fate, 
Fixt  Fate,  Freewill,  Foreknowledge  abfolute. 
And  found  7io  end,   in  wandering  mazes  lofi. 

In  our  prefent  condition,  which  is  a  middle  ftate,  our  minds  are,  as  it 
were,  chequered  with  truth  and  falfliood;  and  as  our  faculties  are  narrow  and 
our  views  iraperfed,  it  is  impoffible  but  our  Curiofity  muft  meet  with  many 
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repulfes.  The  bufmefs  of  mankind  in  this  life  being  rather  to  a6l  than  to 
know,  their  portion  of  knowledge  is  dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  reafon  of  the  inquifitive  has  fo  long  been  ex- 
ercifed  with  difficulties,  in  accounting  for  the  promifcuous  diftribution  of 
good  and  evil  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  in  this  world.  From  hence 
come  all  thofe  pathetical  complaints  of  fo  many  tragical  events,  which  hap- 
pen to  the  wife  and  the  good;  and  of  fuch  furprizing  profperity,  which 
is  often  the  reward  of  the  guilty  and  the  foolifli;  that  reafon  is  fometimes 
puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to  pronounce  upon  fo  myfterious  a  difpenfa- 
tion. 

Plato  expreffes  his  abhorrence  of  fome  Fables  of  the  Poets,  which  feem  to 
relied  on  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  injuflice;  and  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  whatever  is  permitted  to  befal  a  juftman,  whether  poverty,  fick- 
nefs,  or  any  of  thofe  things  which  feem  to  be  evils,  fhall  either  in  life  or 
death  conduce  to  his  good.  My  Reader  will  obferve  how  agreeable  this 
maxim  is  to  what  we  find  delivered  by  a  greater  authority.  Seneca  has 
written  a  difcourfe  purpofely  on  this  fubjed,  in  which  he  takes  pains,  after 
the  dodrine  of  the  Stoics,  to  fhew  that  adverfity  is  not  in  itfelf  an  evil;  and 
mentions  a  notable  faying  of  Demetrius,  That,  nothing  would  be  more  unhappy 
than  a  7nan  luho  had  never  known  qffliElion.  He  compares  profperity  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which  often  proves  his  ruin;  but 
the  affedion  of  the  divine  Beinsr  to  that  of  a  wife  father,  who  would  have 
his  fons  exercifed  with  labor,  difappointment,  and  pain,  that  they  may 
gather  Itrength,  and  improve  their  fortitude.  On  this  occafion  the  Philo- 
fopher  rifes  into  that  celebrated  fentiment.  That  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
fpedacle  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  Creator  intent  on  his  works,  than  a 
brave  man  fuperior  to  his  fufferings;  to  which  he  adds.  That  it  muft  be  a 
pleafure  to  Jupiter  himfelf  to  look  down  from  heaven,  and  fee  Cato  amidft 
the  ruins  of  his  country  preferving  his  integrity. 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reafonable,  if  we  confider  human  life 
as  a  ftate  of  probation,  and  adverfity  as  the  poft  of  honor  in  it,  affigned 
often  to  the  belt  and  mofl;  fele6l  fpirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  infill  upon  here,  is,  that  we  are  not  at  prefent 
in  a  proper  fituation  to  judge  of  the  counfels  by  which  Providence  ads, 
fince  but  little  arrives  at  our  knowledge,  and  even  that  little  we  difcern  im- 
perfedly;  or,  according  to  the  elegant  figure  in  holy  writ.  We  fee  but  in 
part,  a7id  as  in  a  glafs  darkly.  It  is  to  be  confidered  that  providence  in  its 
OEconomy  regards  the  whole  fyftemof  time  and  things  together,  fo  that  we 
cannot  difcoverthe  beautiful  connexions  between  incidents  which  lie  widely 
feparated  in  time,  and  by  lofing  fo  many  links  of  thechain,  our  reafonings 
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become  broken  and  imperfect.  Thus  thofe  parts  in  the  moral  world  which 
have  not  an  abfolute,  may  yet  have  a  relative  beauty,  in  refpe6l  of  fome  other 
parts  concealed  from  us,  but  open  to  his  eyes  htior e  whom.  paJl,preJent,2inA  to 
come  are  fet  together  in  one  point  of  view;  and  thofe  events,  the  permiffion 
of  which  feems  now  to  accufe  his  goodnefs,  may  in  the  confummation  of 
things  both  magnify  his  goodnefs  and  exalt  his  wifdom.  And  this  is  enough 
to  check  our  prefumption,  fmce  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  meafures  of  regu- 
larity to  matters  of  which  we  know  neither  the  antecedents  nor  the  con- 
fequents,  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  fhall  relieve  my  Readers  from  this  abflra6led  thought,  by  relating  here  a 
JewiJJi  tradition  concerning  Mofes,  which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  Parable,  il- 
luftrating  what  I  have  laft  mentioned.  That  great  Prophet,  it  is  faid,  was 
called  up  by  a  voice  from  Heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain;  where,  in  a 
conference  with  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was  permitted  to  propofe  to  him 
fome  queftions  concerning  his  adminiftration  of  the  Univerfe.  In  the  midft 
of  this  divine  colloquy  he  was  commanded  to  look  down  on  a  plain  below. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  iffued  out  a  clear  fpring  of  water,  at 
which  a  Soldier  alighted  from  his  horfe  to  drink.  Pie  was  no  fooner  gone 
than  a  little  boy  came  to  the  fame  place,  and  finding  a  purfeof  gold  which 
the  Soldier  had  dropped,  took  it  up  and  went  away  with  it.  Immediately 
after  this  came  an  infirm  old  man  weary  with  age  and  travelling,  and 
having  quenched  his  thirfl  fat  down  to  reft  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  fpring. 
The  Soldier  miffing  his  purfe  returns  to  fearch  for  it,  and  demands  it  of 
the  old  man,  who  affirms  he  had  not  feen  it,  and  appeals  to  heaven  in  witnefs 
of  his  innocence.  The  Soldier  not  believing  his  proteftations,  kills  him. 
Mofes  fell  on  his  face  with  horror  and  amazement,  when  the  Divine  Voice 
thus  prevented  his  expoftulation;  "  Be  not  furprized,  Mofes,  nor  afk  why 
■■'  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  has  fuffisred  this  thing  to  come  to  pafs:  the 
"  child  is  the  occafion  that  the  blood  of  the  old  man  is  fpilt;  but  know, 
"  that  the  old  man  whom  thou  fa  weft,  was  the  murderer  of  that  child's 
"  father. 


Tuefday, 
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N°  239.  Tuefday,  December  4. 

Bella,  horrida  bellal  Virg. 

I  Have  fometimes  amufed  myfelf  with  confidering  the  feveral  methods 
of  managing  a  debate,  which  have  obtained  in  the  world. 

The  firft  races  of  mankind  ufed  to  difpute  as  our  ordinary  people  do 
now-a-days,  in  a  kind  of  wild  logic,   uncultivated  by  rules  of  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing.  He  would  afk  his 
adverfary  queftion  upon  queftion,  'till  he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his 
own  mouth  that  his  opinions  were  wrong.  This  way  of  debating  drives 
an  enemy  up  into  a  corner,  feizes  all  the  paffes  through  which  he  can 
make  an  efcape,   and  forces  him   to  furrender  at  difcretion. 

Ariftotle  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of 
little  weapons,  called  Syllogifms.  As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  difpute  you 
agree  to  every  thing  which  your  opponent  advances,  in  the  Ariftotelic  you 
are  Hill  denying  and  contradicting  fome  part  or  other  of  what  he  fays. 
Socrates  conquers  you  by  ftratagem,  Ariftotle  by  force:  the  one  takes  the 
town  by  fapp,   the  other  fword  in  hand. 

The  Univerfrties  of  Europe,  for  many  years,  carried  on  their  debates  by 
Syllogifm,  infomuch  that  we  fee  the  knowledge  of  feveral  centuries  laid 
out  into  objections  and  anfwers,  and  all  the  good  fenfe  of  the  age  cut  and 
minced  into  almoft  an  infinitude  of  diflin^lions. 

When  our  Univerfities  found  that  there  was  no  end  of  wrangling  this  way, 
they  invented  a  kind  of  argument,  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  mood  or 
figure  of  Ariftotle.  It  was  called  the  Argumentum  Bajilinum  (others  write  it 
Bacilinum  or  Baculinum)  which  is  pretty  well  expreffed  in  our  Englifti  word 
Club-law.  When  they  were  not  able  to  confute  their  antagonift,  they  knock- 
ed him  down.  It  was  their  method  in  thefe  polemical  debates,  firft  to  dif- 
charge  their  fyllogifms,  and  afterwards  to  betake  themfelves  to  their  clubs, 
till  fuch  time  as  they  had  one  way  or  other  confounded  their  gainfayers. 
There  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow  defile,  (to  make  ufe  of  a  military  term)  where 
the  partifans  ufed  to  encounter,  for  which  reafon  it  ftill  retains  the  name  of 
Logic- Lane.  I  have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  a  phyfician,  make  his  boafts,  that 
when  he  was  a  young  fellow,  he  marched  feveral    times  at  the   head  of  a 
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troop  o£  Scoiijls,  and  cudgelled  a  body  o[ Smiglefians  half  the  length  of  High- 
Street,  till  they  had  difperfed  themfelves  for  flielter  into  their  refpedive 
garrifons. 

This  humor,  I  find,  went  very  far  in  Erafmiis' s  time.  For  that  Author 
tells  us,  that  upon  the  revival  of  Greek  letters,  moft  of  the  Univerfities  in 
Europe  were  divided  into  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  latter  were  thofe  who 
bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  language  of  the  Grecians,  infomuch  that  if  they 
met  with  any  who  underftood  it,  they  did  not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe. 
Erafmus  himfelf  had,  it  feems,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
party  o^  Trojans,  who  laid  him  on  with  fo  many  blows  and  buffets,  that  he 
never  forgot  their  hoftilities  to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument  not  much  unlike  the  former, 
which  is  made  ufe  of  by  hates  and  communities,  when  they  draw  up  a 
hundred  thoufand  difputants  on  each  fide,  and  convince  one  another  by 
dint  of  fword.  A  certain  grand  Monarch  was  fo  fenfible  of  his  ftrength  in 
this  way  of  reafoning,  that  he  writ  upon  his  great  guns — Ratio  idtima  Rc- 
gum.  The  Logic  of  Kings;  but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now  pretty  well  baffled 
at  his  own  weapons.  When  one  has  to  do  with  a  Philofopher  of  this  kind, 
one  fhould  remember  the  old  gentleman's  faying,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  an  argument  with  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Upon  his  friend's  telling 
him,  that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up  the  queftion,  when  he  had  vifibly 
the  better  of  the  difpute, /flw  W(?wr  ajhamed,  fays  he,  to  be  confuted  by  one 
who  is  mafler  of  fifty  legions. 

I  fhall  but  juft  mention  another  kind  of  reafoning,  which  may  be  called 
arguing  by  poll;  and  another  which  is  of  equal  force,  in  which  wagers  are 
made  ufe  of  as  arguments,  according  to  the  celebrated  line  in  Hudibras. 

But  the  moft  notable  way  of  managing  a  controverfy  is  that  which  we 
call  Arguing  by  torture.  This  is  a  method  of  reafoning  which  has  been  made 
ufe  of  with  the  poor  refugees,  and  which  was  fo  fafhionable  in  our  country 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  palfage  of  an  author  quoted  by 
Monlieur  Bayle,  it  is  faid  the  price  of  wood  was  raifed  in  England  by  reafon 
of  the  execiitions  that  were  made  in  Smithfield.  Thefe  difputants  convince 
their  adverfaries  with  a  Sorites,  commonly  call'd  a  pile  of  faggots.  The 
rack  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fyllogifm  which  has  been  ufed  with  good  effed,  and 
has  made  multitudes  of  converts.  Men  were  formerly  difputed  out  of 
their  doubts,  reconciled  to  truth  by  force  of  reafon,  and  won  over  to  opi- 
nions by  the  candor,  fenfe  and  ingenuity  of  thofe  who  had  the  right  on 
their  fide;  but  this  method  of  convi6lion  operated  too  flowly.  Pain  was 
found  to  be  much  more  enlightening  than  reafon.  Every  fcruple  was  look- 
ed upon  as  obflinacy,  and  not  to  be  removed  but  by  feveral  engines  invent- 
ed 
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ed  for  that  purpofe.  In  a  word,  the  application  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets, 
gallies,  dungeons,  fire  and  faggot  in  a  difpute,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
popifli  refinements  upon  the  old  heathen  logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reafoning,  which  feldom  fails,  though  it  be  of 
a  quite  different  nature  to  that  I  have  laft  mentioned.  I  mean,  convincing 
a  man  by  ready  money,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  bribing  a  man  to 
an  opinion.  This  method  has  often  proved  fuccefsful,  when  all  the  others 
have  been  made  ufe  of  to  no  purpofe.  A  man  who  is  furnifhed  with  argu- 
ments from  the  mint,  will  convince  the  antagonift  much  fooner  than  one  who 
draws  them  from  reafon  and  philofophy.  Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of 
the  underftanding;  it  diffipates  every  doubt  and  fcruple  in  an  inftant ;  ac- 
commodates itfelf  to  the  meanefl  capacities ;  filences  the  loud  and  clamo- 
rous, and  brings  over  the  moft  obftinate  and  inflexible.  Philip  of  Macedon 
was  a  man  of  moft  invincible  reafon  this  way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the 
wifdom  of  Athens,  confounded  their  ftatefmen,  ftruck  their  Orators  dumb, 
and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their  liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  feveral  methods  of  difputing,  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  I  fhall  very  fuddenly  give 
my  Reader  an  account  of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling;  which  fhall  be  a  full 
fatisfa6lory  anfwer  to  all  fuch  papers  and  pamphlets  as  have  yet  appeared 
againft  the  S  P  E  C  T  A  T  O  R. 

N°  241.  Thurfday,  December  6. 

Semper  que  relinqui 


Solafibi,  fc7nper  longam  incomitata  videtur 
Ire  viam 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 


Ire  viam Virg. 


^  HO  UGH  you  have  confidered  virtuous  love  in  moft  of  its  diftref- 
fes,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  given  us  any  differtation  up- 
on the  Abfence  of  lovers,  or  laid  down  any  methods  how  they  fhould 
fupport  themfelves  under  thofe  long  feparations  which  they  are  fome- 
times  forced  to  undergo.  I  am  at  prefent  in  this  unhappy  circumftance, 
having  parted  with  the  beft  of  hufbands,  who  is  abroad  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  and  may    not   polFibly  return   for  fome  years.      His  warm 
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and  generous  afFedion  while  we  were  together,  with  the  tendernefs  which 
he  expreffed  to  me  at  parting,  make  his  abfence  almoft  infupportabie. 
I  think  of  him  every  moment  of  the  day,  and  meet  him  every  night  in 
my  dreams.  Every  thing  I  fee  puts  me  in  mind  of  him.  I  apply  myfelf 
with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  to  the  care  of  his  family  and  eftate; 
but  this  inftead  of  relieving  me,  gives  me  but  fo  many  occafions  of  wifh- 
ing  for  his  return.  I  frequent  the  rooms  where  I  ufed  to  converfe  with 
him,  and  not  meeting  him  there,  fit  down  in  his  chair,  and.  fall  a  weep- 
ing. I  love  to  read  the  books  he  delighted  in,  and  to  converfe  with  the 
perfons  whom  he  efteemed.  I  vifit  his  picture  a  hundred  times  a  day, 
and  place  myfelf  over-againft  it  whole  hours  together.  I  pafs  a  great 
part  of  my  time  in  the  walks  where  I  ufed  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  re- 
colle^l  in  my  mind  the  difcourfes  which  have  there  paffed  between  us: 
I  look  over  the  feveral  profpe6ls  and  points  of  view  which  we  ufed  to 
furvey  together,  fix  my  eye  upon  the  obje6ls  which  he  has  made  me  take 
notice  of,  and  call  to  mind  a  thoufand  agreeable  remarks  which  he  has 
made  on  thofe  occafions.  I  write  to  him  by  every  conveyance,  and  con- 
trary to  other  people,  am  always  in  good  humor  when  the  eafl-wind 
blows,  becaufe  it  feldom  fails  of  bringing  me  a  Letter  from  him.  Let 
me  intreat  you,  Sir,  to  give  me  your  advice  upon  this  occafion,  and  to 
let  me  know  how  I  may  relieve  myfelf  in  this  my  widow-hood. 

/  am,   SIR,   your  mofl  humble  Servant,  A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

Abfence  is  what  the  Poets  call  Death  in  Love,  and  has  given  occafion  to 
abundance  of  beautiful  complaints  in  thofe  Authors  who  have  treated  of 
this  paffion  in  verfe.  OvicV?,  Epiftles  are  full  of  them.  Otways  Monimia  talks 
very  tenderly  upon  this  fubjed. 

It  was  not  kind 

To  leave  me,  like  a  Turtle,  here  alone. 
To  droop,  and  mourn  the  abfence  of  my  mate. 
When  thou  art  from  me,  every  place  is  defert: 
And  I  methinks  am  fav  age  and  forlorn. 
Thy  prefence  only  'tis  can  make  me  blcjt. 
Heal  my  unquiet  mind,  'and  tune  my  foul. 

The  confolations  of  lovers  on  thefe  occafions  are  very  extraordinary. 
Befides  thofe  mentioned  by  Jferia,  there  are  many  other  motives  of  comfort, 
which  are  made  ufe  of  by  abfent  Lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scuderys  romances,  a  couple  of  honorable  Lovers 
agreed  at  their  parting  to  fet  afide  onehalf  hour  in  the  day  to  think  of  each 

other 
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other  during  a  tedious  abfence.  The  romance  tells  us,  that  they  both  of 
them  pun^lually  bbferved  the  time  thus  agreed  upon;  and  that  whatever 
company  or  bufmefs  they  were  engaged  in,  they  left  it  abruptly  as  foon  as 
the  clock  warned  them  to  retire.  The  romance  farther  adds,  that  the 
Lovers  expeded  the  return  of  this  flated  hour  with  as  much  impatience,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  real  affignation,  and  enjoyed  an  imaginary  happinefs  that 
was  almoft  as  pleafing  to  them  as  what  they  would  have  found  from  a  real 
meeting.  It  was  an  inexpreffible  fatisfadion  to  thefe  divided  Lovers  to  be 
affured  that  each  was  at  the  fame  time  employed  in  the  fame  kind  of  con- 
templation, and  making  equal  returns  of  tendernefs  and  affedion. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more  ferious  expedient  for  the  allevi- 
ating of  abfence,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  one  which  I  have  known  two  perfons 
prac^ife,  who  joined  religion  to  that  elegance  of  fentiments  with  which  the 
paffion  of  Love  generally  infpires  its  votaries.  This  was,  at  the  return  of 
fuch  an  hour,  to  offer  up  a  certain  prayer  for  each  other,  which  they  had 
agreed  upon  before  their  parting.  The  hufband  who  is  a  man  that  makes 
a  figure  in  the  polite  world,  as  well  as  in  his  own  family,  has  often  told 
me  that  he  could  not  have  fupported  an  abfence  of  three  years  without  this 
expedient. 

Strada  in  one  of  his  prolufions  gives  an  account  of  a  chimerical  corre- 
fpondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadftone,  which 
had  fuch  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  feveral  needles,  when  one  of 
the  needles  fo  touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  fo  great 
a  diftance,  moved  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  manner.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  poffeffed  of  one  of  thefe  needles, 
made  a  kind  of  Dial-plate,  infcribing  it  v/ith  the  four  and  twenty  letters, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary 
Dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  thefe  plates  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  could  move  round  without  impediment,  fo  as  to 
touch  any  of  the  four  and  twenty  letters.  Upon  their  feparating  from  one 
another  into  diftant  countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  themfelves  punctu- 
ally into  their  clofets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converfe  with 
one  another  by  means  of  this  their  invention.  Accordingly  when  they 
were  fome  hundred  miles  afunder,  each  of  them  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his 
clofet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately  cafl:  his  eye  upon  his  Dial- 
plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  direfted  his 
needle  to  everv  letter  that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  occafion  for, 
making  a  little  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  word  or  fentence,  to  avoid  con- 
fufion.  The  friend,  in  the  mean  while,  faw  his  own  fympathetic  needle 
moving  of  itfelf  to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  correfpondent  pointed  at. 

By 
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By  this  means  they  talked  together  acrofs  a  whole  Continent,  and  convey- 
ed their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  inftant  over  cities  or  mountains, 
feas  or  defarts. 

If  monfieur  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  romance,  had  introduced  a 
Necromancer,  who  is  generally  in  the  train  of  a  Knight-errant,  making  a 
prefent  to  two  Lovers  of  a  couple  of  thefe  above-mentioned  needles,  the 
Reader  would  not  have  been  a  little  pleafed  to  have  feen  them  correfpond- 
ing  with  one  another  when  they  were  guarded  by  fpies  and  watches,  or 
feparated  by  callles  and  adventures. 

In  the  mean  while,  if  ever  this  invention  fliould  be  revived  or  put  in 
practice,  I  would  propofe,  that  upon  the  Lover's  Dial-plate  there  Ihould 
be  written  not  only  the  four  and  twenty  letters,  but  feveral  entire  words 
which  have  always  a  place  in  paffionate  epiftles,  as  Flames,  Darts,  Die, 
Lang'ui/Ii,  Abfence,  Cupid,  Heart,  Eyes,  Hang,  Droivn,  and  the  like.  This  would 
very  much  abridge  the  Lover's  pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it 
would  enable  him  to  exprefs  the  moft  ufeful  and  fignificant  words  with  a 
fingle  touch  of  the  needle. 

N°  243.  Saturday,  December  S. 

Formam   quideni  ipfam,  Marce  Jili,   et  tanquam  faciem  honejii  vides:  quce  ft  ociilis 
cerneretur,  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ait  Plato)  excitaret  fapientia:. 

Tull.  Offic. 

I  Do  not  remember  to  have  read  any  difcourfe  written  exprefly  upon  the 
beauty  and  lovelinefs  of  virtue,  without  confidering  it  as  a  duty,  and  as 
the  means  of  making  us  happy  both  now  and  hereafter.  I  defign  there- 
fore this  Speculation  as  an  effay  upon  that  fubje6l,  in  which  I  fliall  con- 
fider  virtue  no  further  than  as  it  is  in  itfelf  of  an  amiable  nature,  after 
having  premifed,  that  I  underftand  by  the  word  Virtue  fuch  a  general  no- 
tion as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  morality,  and  which  by  devout  men 
generally  goes  under  the  name  of  Religion,  and  by  men  of  the  world  under 
the  name  of  Honor. 

Hypocrify  itfelf  does  great  honor,  or  rather  juftice,  to  religion,  and  ta- 
citly acknowledges  it  to  be  an  ornament  to  human  nature.  The  Hypocrite 
would  not  be  at  fo  much  pains  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  virtue,  if  he  did 

not 
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not  know  it  was  the  moft  proper  and  effeclual  means  to  gain  the  love  and 
efteem   of  mankind. 

We  learn  from  Hierodcs,  it  was  a  common  faying  among  the  heathens, 
that  the  wife  man  hates  no  body,  but  only  loves  the  virtuous. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts,  to  fhew  how  amiable 
virtue  is.  We  love  a.  virtuous  man,  fays  he,  who  lives  in  the  remoteft  parts 
of  the  earth,  though  we  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and 
can  receive  from  it  no  manner  of  benefit;  nay,  one  who  died  feveral  ages 
ago,  raifes  a  fecret  fondnefs  and  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds,  when 
we  read  his  flory:  nay,  what  is  flill  more,  one  who  has  been  the  enemy  of 
our  country,  provided  his  wars  were  regulated  by  juflice  and  humanity,  as 
in  the  inftance  of  Pyrrhus,  whom  Tully  mentions  on  this  occafion  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Hannibal.     Such  is  the  natural  beauty  and  lovelinefs  of  virtue. 

■  Stoicifm,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  Virtue,  afcribes  all  good  qualifica- 
tions of  what  kind  foever  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accordingly  Cato,  in  the 
charader  Tully  has  left  of  him,  carried  matters  fo  far,  that  he  would  not 
allow  any  one  but  a  virtuous  man  to  be  handfome.  This  indeed  looks  more 
like  a  philofophical  rant,  than  the  real  opinion  of  a  wife  man;  yet  this 
was  what  Cato  very  ferioufly  maintained.  In  fliort,  the  Stoics  thought 
they  could  not  fufficiently  reprefent  the  excellence  of  virtue,  if  they  did 
not  comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it  all  poffible  perfedion;  and  therefore 
did  not  only  fuppofe,  that  it  was  tranfcendently  beautiful  in  itfelf,  but  that 
it  made  the  very  body  amiable,  andbaniflied  every  kind  of  deformity  from 
the  perfon  in  whom  it  refided. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  moll  abandoned  to  all  fenfe  of 
goodnefs,  are  apt  to  wifli  thofe  who  are  related  to  them  of  a  different  cha- 
racter; and  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  none  are  more  ftruck  with  the  charms 
of  virtue  in  the  fair  fex,  than  thofe  who  by  their  very  admiration  of  it  are 
carried  to  a  defire  of  ruining  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed  a  fine  pi6lure  in  a  good  light, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes  the  beautiful  fex  all  over 
charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  nature,  there  are  fome 
particular  kinds  of  it  which  are  more  fo  than  others,  and  thefe  are  fuch 
as  difpofe  us  to  do  good  to  mankind.  Temperance  and  abftinence,  faith 
and  devotion,  are  in  themfelves  perhaps  as  laudable  as  any  other  virtues; 
but  thofe  which  make  a  man  popular  and  beloved,  are  juflice,  charity,  mu- 
nificence, and  in  fhort  all  the  good  qualities  that  render  us  beneficial  to 
each  other.  For  which  reafon  even  an  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing 
elfe  to  recommend  him  but  a   falfe   generofity,  is  often   more  beloved  and 
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efteemed  than  a  perfon  of  a  much  more  finifhed  charader,  who  is  defedive 
in  this  particular. 

The  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  which  fhew  her  in  the  mofl  advan- 
tageous views,  and  make  her  akogether  lovely,  are  chearfulnefs  and  good- 
nature. Thefe  generally  go  together,  as  a  man  cannot  be  agreeble  to  o- 
thers  who  is  not  eaiy  within  himfelf.  They  are  both  very  requifite  in  a 
virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy  from  the  many  ferious  thoughts  it  is 
engaged  in,  and  to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from  fouring  into  fe- 
verity  and  cenforioufnefs. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think  of  thofe  who  can 
look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can  fuffer  their  averfion 
for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  Merit  of  the  perfon  who  is  engaged  in  it.  A 
man  muft  be  exceffively  ftupid,  as  well  as  uncharitable,  who  believes  that 
there  is  no  virtue  but  on  his  own  fide,  and  that  there  are  not  men  as  ho- 
neft  as  himfelf  who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  principles.  Men  may 
oppofe  one  another  in  fome  particulars,  but  ought  not  to  carry  their  hatred 
to  thofe  qualities  which  are  of  fo  amiable  a  nature  in  themfelves,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  points  in  difpute.  Men  of  virtue,  though  of  diffe- 
rent interefls,  ought  to  confider  themfelves,  as  morenearly  united  with  one 
another,  than  with  the  vicious  part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with  them  in 
the  fame  civil  concerns.  We  fliould  bear  the  fame  love  towards  a  man  of 
honor,  who  is  a  living  antagonifl,  which  Tully  tells  us  in  the  foremention- 
ed  paffage  every  one  naturally  does  to  an  enemy  that  is  dead.  In  fliort, 
we  fhould  efteem  virtue  though  in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in  a  friend. 

I  fpeak  this  with  an  eye  to  thofe  cruel  treatments  which  men  of  all  fides 
are  apt  to  give  the  chara6iers  of  thofe  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How 
many  perfons  of  undoubted  probity  and  exemplary  virtue,  on  either  fide, 
are  blackened  and  defamed?  How  many  men  of  honor  expofed  to  public 
obloquy  and  reproach?  Thofe  therefore  who  are  either  the  inflruments 
or  abettors  in  fuch  infernal  dealings,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  perfons 
who  make  ufe  of  religion  to  promote  their  caufe,  not  of  their  caufe  to 
promote  religion. 


Ttiefday, 
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Fid,a  voluptatis  cmjdjmt  proxima  veris.  Hor, 

THERE  is  nothing  which  one  regards  fo  much  with  an  eye  of  mirth 
and  pity,  as  Innocence  when  it  has  in  it  a  dafh  of  folly.  At  the 
fame  time  that  one  efteems  the  virtue,  one  is  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  fim- 
plicity  which  accompanies  it.  When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the 
Dove,  without  the  leaft  grain  of  the  Serpent  in  his  compofition,  he  becomes 
ridiculous  in  many  circumftances  of  life,  and  very  often  difcredits  his  beft 
adions.  The  Cordeliers  tell  a  ftory  of  their  Founder  St.  Francis,  that  as  he 
paffed  the  ftreets  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  he  difcovered  a  young  fellow 
with  a  maid  in  a  corner;  upon  which  the  good  man,  fay  they,  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  Heaven  with  a  fecret  thankfgiving,  that  there  was  (till  fo  much 
chriftian  charity  in  the  world.  The  innocence  of  the  Saint  made  him 
miftake  the  kifs  of  a  lover  for  a  falute  of  charity.  I  am  heartily  concerned 
when  I  fee  a  virtuous  man  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  world; 
and  if  there  be  any  ufe  in  thefe  my  papers,  it  is  this,  that  without  repre- 
fenting  vice  under  any  falfe  alluring  notions,  they  give  my  reader  an  in- 
fight  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  reprefent  human  nature  in  all  its  change- 
able colors.  The  man  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  follies  of 
the  world,  or,  as  Shakejpear  expreffes  it,  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  ine?i,  may 
here  find  a  pi^lure  of  its  follies  and  extravagancies.  The  virtuous  and  the 
innocent  may  know  in  fpeculation  what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by 
pra6lice,  and  by  this  means  avoid  the  fnares  of  the  crafty,  the  corruptions  of 
the  vicious,  and  the  reafonings  of  the  prejudiced.  Their  minds  may  be 
opened  without  being  vitiated. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  correfpondent,  Mr  Timothy  Doodle,  who 
feems  a  very  well-meaning  man,  that  I  have  written  this  fhort  preface,  to 
which  I  fhall  fubjoin  a  letter  from  the  faid  Mr.  Doodle. 

SIR,  , 

"■  T  Could  heartily  wifh  that  you  would  let  us  know  your  opinion  upon 
"  jL  feveral  innocent  diverfions  which  are  in  ufe  among  us,  and  which  are 
"  very  proper  to  pafs  away  a  winter  night   for  thofe  who  do   not   care  to 

E  e  2      .  "  throw 
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throw  away  their  time  at  an  Opera,  or  at  the  Play-houfe.  I  would  gladly 
know  in  particular  what  notion  you  have  of  hot-cockles;  as  alfo  whether 
you  think  that  queftions  and  commands,  mottos,  fimiles,  and  crofs  pur- 
pofes  have  not  more  mirth  and  wit  in  them,  than  thofe  public  diverfions 
which  are  grown  fo  very  fafliionable  among  us.  If  you  would  recom- 
mend to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who  read  your  papers  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleafure,  fome  of  thofe  fports  and  paftimes  that  may  be  pra61ifed 
within  doors,  and  by  the  fire-fide,  we  who  are  mafters  of  families  fhould 
be  hugely  obliged  to  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  thefe 
fports  and  paftimes  not  only  merry  but  innocent,  for  which  reafon  I  have 
not  mentioned  either  Whift  or  Lanterloo,  nor  indeed  fo  much  as  One 
and  thirty.  After  having  communicated  to  you  my  requeft  upon  this 
fubjed,  I  will  be  fo  free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife  and  I  pafs  away  thefe 
tedious  winter  evenings  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure.  Though  fhe  be 
young,  and  handfome,  and  good-humored  to  a  miracle,  fhe  does  not  care 
for  gadding  abroad  like  others  of  her  fex.  There  is  a  very  friendly  man, 
a  Colonel  in  the  army,  whom  I  am  mightily  oblig'd  to  for  his  civilities, 
that  comes  to  fee  me  almoft  every  night;  for  he  is  not  one  of  thofe  giddy 
young  fellows  that  cannot  live  out  of  a  play-houfe.  When  we  are  to- 
gether, we  very  often  make  a  party  at  blind-man's-buff,  which  is  a  fport 
that  I  like  the  better,  becaufe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exercife  in  it.  The 
Colonel  and  I  are  blinded  by  turns,  and  you  would  laugh  your  heart 
out  to  fee  what  pains  my  dear  takes  to  hood-wink  us,  fo  that  it  is  im- 
pofl&ble  for  us  to  fee  the  leafl  glimpfe  of  light.  The  poor  Colonel  fome- 
times  hits  his  nofe  againft  a  poll,  and  makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I 
have  generally  the  good  luck  not  to  hurt  myfelf,  but  am  very  often  above 
half  an  hour  before  I  can  catch  either  of  them:  for  you  muft  know,  we 
hide  ourfelves  up  and  down  in  corners,  that  we  may  have  the  more  fport. 
I  only  give  you  this  hint  as  a  fample  of  fuch  innocent  diverfions  as  I 
would  have  you  recommend;   and  am, 

Moji  cjkemed  SIR, 

your  ever  loving  friend^  Timothy  Doodle, 

The  following  letter  was  occafioned  by  my  lafl;  Thiirjdays  paper  upon 
the  abfence  of  lovers,  and  the  methods  therein  mentioned  of  making  fuch 
abfence  fupportable. 

SIR, 

AMONG  the   feveral  ways  of  confolation  which  abfent  lovers  make 
ufe  of  while  their  fouls  are  in  that  ft;ate  of  departute,  which  you  fay 
"  is  death  in  love,   there  are  fome  very  material  ones,    that  have  efcaped 

"  your 
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"  your  notice.      Among  thefe,  the  firll  and  mofl;  received  is  a  crooked  fhil- 
"  ling,  which  has  adminiftred  great  comfort  to  our  fore-fathers,  and  is  ftill 
"•  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion  with  very    good  effecl  in  mofl.  parts  of  her 
''  Majefty's  dominions.     There  are  fome,  I  know,  who  think  a  crown  piece 
"  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  preferved  by  the  diftant  lovers,  is  of  more 
"  fovereign  virtue  than  the  former.      But  fmce  opinions  are  divided  in  this 
"  particular,  why  may  not  the  fame  perfons  make  ufe  of  both?  The  figure 
"•  of  a  heart,  whether  cut  in  (tone  or  call  in  metal,  whether  bleeding  upon 
"  an  Altar,   fluck  with  darts,    or  held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always 
"  been  looked  upon  as    talifmanic    in  diftreflfes  of  this  nature.      I  am  ac- 
"  quainted  with  many  a  brave  fellow,,  who  carries  his  miflrefs  in  the  lid  of 
"  his  fnuff-box,  and  by  that  expedient  has  fupported  himfelf  under  the  ab- 
"  fence  of  a  whole  campaign.     For  ray  own  part,    I  have  tried  all  thefe  re- 
"  medies,  but  never  found  fo  much  benefit  from  any  as  from  a  ring,    in 
"  which  ray  miftrefs's  hair  is  plaited  together  very  artificially  in  a  kind  of 
"  true-lover's  knot.      As  I  have  received  great   benefit  from  this  fecret,   I 
*'  think  myfelf  obliged  to  communicate  it    to  the  public,  for  the   good  of 
"•  my  fellow-fubje6ls.      I  defire  you  will  add  this  letter  as  an  appendix  to 
"  your  confolations  upon  abfence,   and  am, 

Tour  very  humble  Servant,  T.  B. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  from  an  univerfity  gentleman, 
occafioned  by  ray  laft  Tuefday?,  paper,  wherein  I  gave  fome  account  of  the 
great  feuds  which  happened  formerly  in  thofe  learned  bodies,  between  the 
modern  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

SIR, 

"  ^  I  ^HIS  will  give  you  to  underftand,  that  there  is  at  prefent  in  the  fo- 
"  X  ciety,  whereof  I  am  a  raember,  a  very  confiderable  body  oi Trojans, 
"  who,  upon  a  proper  occafion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  ourfelves.  In  the 
"  mean  while  we  do  all  we  can  to  annoy  our  enemies  by  ftratagem,  and 
"  are  refolved,  by  the  firft  opportunity,  to  attack  Mr.  Jojhua  Barnes,  whom 
"  we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles  of  the  oppofite  party.  As  for  myfelf,  I  have 
"  had  the  reputation,  ever  fince  I  came  from  fchool,  of  being  a  trufty 
"  Trojan,  and  am  refolved  never  to  give  quarter  to  the  fmalleft  particle  of 
"  Greek,  wherever  I  chance  to  meet  it.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  take  it  very 
^■'  ill  of  you,  that  you  fometimes  hang  out  Greek  colors  at  the  head  of  your 
"  paper,  and  fometimes  give  a  word  of  the  enemy  even  in  the  body  of  it. 
"  When  I  meet  with  any  thing  of  this  nature,   I  throw  down  your  fpecu- 

"  lations 
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"  lations  upon  the  table;   with  that  form  of  words  which  we   make  ufe  of 
"  when  we  declare  war  upon  an  author. 

Gracum  efl,  non  potejl  legi.  ■ 

^^  I  give  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  for  the  future  abflain  from  any  fuch 
"  hoftilities  at  your  peril. 

Troilus. 


N°  247.  Thurfday,  December  13. 

Lcov  0    aKaiiaroc,  pssi  avo-q 

'Eh  gTofjidrav  n'^sta Hef. 

WE  are  told  by  fome  ancient  authors,  that  Socrates  was  inftru61ed  in 
eloquence  by  a  woman,  whofe  name,  if  I  am  not  millaken,  was 
AJpafia.  I  have  indeed  very  often  looked  upon  that  art  as  the  moft  proper 
for  the  female  fex,  and  I  think  the  univerfities  would  do  well  to  confider 
whether  they  fliould  not  fill  their  rhetoric  chairs  with  fhe  profeflTors. 

It  has  been  faid  in  praife  of  fome  men,  that  they  could  talk  whole  hours 
together  upon  any  thing;  but  it  mufl  be  owned  to  the  honor  of  the  other 
fex,  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours  together 
upon  nothing.  I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  extempore 
dilfertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her  fervant  for  break- 
ing a  china  cup,   in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judicature,  I  am  perfuaded 
they  would  carry  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  to  greater  heights  than  it  has  yet 
arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  but  be  prefent  at  thofe  debates 
which  frequently  arife  among  the  Ladies  of  the  BritiJIi  fifhery. 

The  firfl  kind  therefore  of  female  Orators  which  I  fhall  take  notice  of, 
are  thofe  who  are  employed  in  flirring  up  the  paffions,  a  part  of  rhetoric 
in  which  Soc7'ates  his  wife  had  perhaps  made  a  greater  proficiency  than  his 
abovementioned  teacher. 

The  fecond  kind  of  female  Orators  are  thofe  who  deal  in  invectives,  and 
who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cenforious.  The  imagination 
and  elocution  of  this  fet  of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.  With  what  a  fluency  of 
invention,  and  copioufnefsof  expreflion,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every  little 

flip 
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flip  in  the  behavior  of  another?  With  how  many  different  circumflances, 
and  with  what  variety  of  phrafes,  will  they  tell  over  the  fame  ftory?  I  have 
known  an  old  Lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage  the  fubje(51:  of  a  month's 
converfation.  She  blamed  the  bride  in  one  place,  pitied  her  in  another; 
laughed  at  her  in  a  third;  wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angry  with  her 
in  a  fifth;  and  in  fhort,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coach-horfes  in  expreffing  her 
concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhaufled  the  fubje^l  on  this 
fide,  ftie  made  a  vifit  to  the  new-married  pair,  praifed  the  wife  for  the  prudent 
choice  file  had  made,  told  her  the  unreafonable  refle6i:ions  wMch  fome  ma- 
licious people  had  call  upon  her,  and  defired  that  they  might  be  better 
acquainted.  The  cenfure  and  approbation  of  this  kind  of  women  are  there- 
fore only  to  be  confidered  as  helps  to  difcourfe. 

A  third  kind  of  female  Orators  may  be  comprehended  under  the  -word 
GoJJips,  Mrs.  Fiddle  Faddle  is  perfedly  accomplifhed  inthis  fort  of  eloquence; 
fhe  launches  out  into  defcriptions  of  chriflenings,  runs  divifions  upon  a 
head-drefs,  knows  every  difh  of  meat  that  is  ferved  up  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, and  entertains  her  company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with  the 
wit  of  her  little  boy,  before  he  is  able  to  fpeak. 

The  Coquette  may  he  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kind  of  female  Qratorl  iTo 
give  herfelf  the  larger  field  for  difcourfe,  fhe  hates  and  loves  in  the  fame 
breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is  uneafy  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
and  in  every  part  of  the  room:  fhe  has  falfe  quarrels  and  feigned  obligati- 
ons to  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance;  fighs  when  flie  is  not  fad,  and  laughs 
when  fhe  is  not  merry.  The  Coquette  is  in  particular  a  great  miftrefs  of 
that  part  of  oratory  which  is  called  a6lion,  and  indeed  feems  to  fpeak  for 
no  other  purpofe,  but  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  offtirring  a  limb, 
or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her  eyes,  or  playing  with  her  fan. 

As  for  news-mongers,  politicians,  mimics,  flory-tellers,  with  other  cha- 
ra61ers  of  that  nature,  which  give  birth  to  loquacity,  they  are  as  common- 
ly found  among  the  men  as  the  women;  for  which  reafon  I  fhall  pafs  them 
over  in  fdence. 

I  have  been  often  puzzled  to  aflign  a  caufe  why  women  fhould  have  this 
talent  of  a  ready  utterance  in  fomuch  greater  perfedion  than  men.  I  have 
fometimes  fancied  that  they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  fup- 
preffing  their  thoughts,  as  men  have,  but  that  they  are  neceffitated  to  fpeak 
every  thing  they  think;  and  if  fo,  it  would  perhaps  furnifli  a  very  ftrong  ar- 
gument to  the  Cartefians,  for  the  fupporting  of  their  dodrine,  that  the  foul 
always  thinks.  But  as  feveral  are  of  opinion  that  the  fair  fex  are  not  alto- 
gether ftrangers  to  the  arts  of  diffembling,  and  concealing  their  thoughts,  I 
have  been  forced  to  relinquifh  that  opinion,  and  have  therefore  endeavor- 
ed 
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ed  to  feek  after  forae  better  reafon.  In  order  to  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  an  excellent  Anatomifl,  has  promifed  me  by  the  firfl  opportunity  to  dif- 
fe6l  a  woman's  tongue,  and  to  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  cer- 
tain juices  which  render  it  fo  wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether 
the  fibres  of  it  may  not  be  made  up  of  a  finer  or  more  pliant  thread,  or 
whether  there  are  not  in  it  fome  particular  mufcles,  which  dart  it  up  and 
down  by  fuch  fudden  glances  and  vibrations;  or  whether,  in  the  laft  place, 
there  may  not  be  certain  undifcovered  channels  running  from  the  head 
and  the  heart,  to  this  little  inftrument  of  loquacity,  and  conveying  into  it 
a  perpetual  affluence  of  animal  fpirits.  Nor  muft  I  omit  the  reafon  which 
Hudibras  has  given,  why  thofe  who  can  talk  on  trifles  fpeak  with  the  great- 
eft  fluency ;  namely,  that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race-horfe,  which  runs  the 
fafter  the  lefTer  weight  it  carries. 

Which  ofthefe  reafons  foever  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  moft  probable, 
I  think  the  Irjjhmans  thought  was  very  natural,  who  after  fome  hours  con- 
verfation  with  a  female  Orator  told  her,  that  he  believed  her  tongue  was 
very  glad  when  fhe  was  afleep,  for  that  it  had  not  a  moment's  reft  all  the 
while  fhe  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  the  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath  has  the  following 
remarkable  lines:   '^fn;  ^v''-^^  ^  ;  yn  ^*ti>   ■[(^■■::\:M'yy.- 

I  think  quoth  Thomas,  womens  tongues 
Of  ojpen  leaves  are  made. 

And  Ovid^  though  in  the  defcription  of  a  very  barbarous  circumftance, 
tells  us  that  when  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cutout,  and  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  it  could  not  forbear  muttering  even  in  that  pofture: 

Comprenfamforcipe  linguam 

Abfidit  enfe  fero.      Radix  micat  ultima  linguce. 
Ipfajacet,  terraque  tremens  immurmurat  atra; 
Utque  falire  folet  mutilate  cauda  colubra, 
Palpitat. 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what  could  it  have  done 
when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  fpeech,  and  accomplices  of  found  about  it? 
I  might  here  mention  the  ftory  of  the  pippin-woman,  had  not  I  fome  rea- 
fon to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous. 

I  muft  confefs  I  am  fo  wonderfully  charmed  with  the  mufic  of  this  little 
inftrument,  that  I  would  by  no  means  difcourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by 
this  differtation  is,  to  cure  it  of  feveraldifagreeable  notes,  and  in  particular 
of  thofe  little  jarrings  and  diflbnances  which  arife  from  anger,  cenforioufnefs, 

goflipping, 
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goffiping  and  coquetry.      In  fhort,  I  would  have  it  always   tuned  by  good- 
nature, truth,  difcretion  and  fmcerity. 

N°  249.  Saturday  J  December  15. 

TeXcdc,  axat^oCj  ev  j^poToJi;  Seivov  xaKov.  Frag.  Vet.  Poet. 

WHEN  I  make  choice  of  a  fubje^i  that  has  not  been  treated  on  by 
others,  I  throw  together  my  refiedions  on  it  without  any  order  or 
rnethod,  fo  that  they  may  appear  rather  in  theloofenefs  and  freedom  of  an 
Effay,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a  fet  difcourfe.  It  is  after  this  manner 
that  I  fliall  confider  Laughter  and  Ridicule  in  my  prefent  paper. 

Man  is  the  merrieft  fpecies  of  the  creation,  all  above  and  below  him  are 
ferious.  He  fees  things  in  a  different  light  from  other  Beings,  and  finds 
his  mirth  rifing  from  objects  that  perhaps  caufe  fomething  like  pity  or  dif- 
pleafure  in  higher  natures.  Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good  counterpoife 
to  the  Spleen;  and  it  feems  but  reafonable  that  we  fhould  be  capable  of, 
receiving  joy  from  what  is  no  real  good  to  us,  fmce  we  can  receive  grief 
from  what  is  no  real  evil. 

I  have  in  my  forty  feventh  paper  raifed  a  fpeculation  on  the  notion  of  a 
modern.  Philofopher,  who  defcribes  the  firft  motive  of  Laughter  to  be  a 
fecret  comparifon  which  we  make  between  ourfelves,  and  the  perfons  we 
laugh  at;  or,  in  other  words,  that  fatisfa(5lion  which  we  receive  from  the 
opinion  of  fome  preeminence  in  ourfelves,  when  we  fee  the  abfurdities  of 
another,  or  when  Ave  reflexion  any  paft  abfurdities  of  our  own.  This  feems 
to  hold  in  moft  cafes,  and  we  may  obferve  that  the  vaineft  part  of  mankind 
are  the  moft  addicted  to  this  paffion. 

I  have  read  a  fermon  of  a  conventual  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  thofe 
words  of  the  wife  man,  /  /aid  of  Laughter,  it  is  mad;  and  of  Mirth,  what  docs 
it?  Upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  a  point  of  do6lrine,  that  Laughter 
was  the  effe6l  of  original  Sin,  and  that  Adam  could  not  laugh  before  the 
Fall. 

Laughter  while  it  lafts,  flackens  and  unbraces  the  mind,  weakens  the  fa- 
culties, and  caufes  a  kind  of  remiffnefs  and  diffolution  in  all  the  powers  of 
the  foul:  and  thus  far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weaknefs  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  human  nature.  But  if  we  confider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive 
from  it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to  deprefs  the  mind 
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and  damp  the   fpirits  with    tranfient  and   unexpected  gleams  of  joy,    one 
would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wife  for  fo  great  a  pleafure  of  life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  expofing  to  laughter  thofe 
one  converfes  with,  is  the  qualification  of  little  ungenerous  tempers.  A 
vouns^  man  with  this  call  of  mind  cuts  himfelf  off  from  all  manner  of  im- 
provement.  Every  one  has  his  flaws  and  weakneffes ;  nay,  the  greateft  ble- 
mifhes  are  often  found  in  the  moft  fiiining  chara61ers ;  but  what  an  abfurd 
thing  is  it  to  pafs  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  his  infirmities?  toobferve  his  imperfecfiions  more  than  his  virtues? 
and  to  make  ufeof  him  for  the  fport  of  others,  rather  than  for  our  own  im- 
provement? 

We  therefore  very  often  find,  that  perfons  the  raoW.  accompliflied  in  ridi- 
cule, are  thofe  who  are  very  fhrewd  at  hitting  a  blot,  without  exerting  any 
thing  mafterly  in  themfelves.  As  there  are  many  eminent  Critics  who 
never  writ  a  good  line,  there  are  many  admirable  Buffoons  that  animadvert 
upon  every  fingle  defeat  in  another,  without  ever  difcovering  the  leaft  beauty 
of  their  own.  By  this  means,  thefe  unlucky  little  Wits  often  gain  reputa- 
tion in  the  efteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raife  themfelves  above  perfons  of 
much  more  laudable  charaders. 

If  the  talent  of  Ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of  vice  and 
folly,  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  world;  but  infteadof  this,  we  find  that 
it  is  generally  made  ufe  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  by 
attacking  every  thing  that  is  folemn  and  ferious,  decent  and  praife-worthy 
in  human  life. 

We  may  obferve,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  great  fouls 
and  mafter-pieces  of  human  nature  were  produced,  men  fhined  by  a  noble 
fimplicity  of  behavior,  and  were  flrangers  to  thofe  little  embellifhments 
which  are  fo  fafhionable  in  our  prefent  converfation.  And  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  notwithftanding  we  fall  fhort  at  prefent  of  the  ancients  in 
poetry,  painting,  oratory,  hiftory,  architecture,  and  all  the  noble  arts  and 
fciences  which  depend  more  upon  genius  than  experience,  we  exceed  them 
as  mtich  in  doggerel,  humor,  burlefque,  and  all  the  trivial  arts  of  Ridicule. 
We  meet  with  more  raillery  among  the  moderns,  but  more  good  fenfe  a- 
mong  the  ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  of  Ridicule  in  writing  are  Comedy  and  Burlefque. 
The  firft  ridicules  perfons  by  drawing  them  in  their  proper  characters,  the 
other  by  drawing  them  quite  unlike  themfelves.  Burlefque  is  therefore  of 
two  kinds;  the  firft  reprefents  mean  perfons  in  the  accoutrements  of  Heros, 
the  other  defcribes  great  perfons  ading  and  fpeaking  like  the  bafeft  among 
the  people.     Bon  Quixote  is  an  inftance  of  the  firft,    and  Lucians  gods  of 
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the  fecond.  It  is  a  difpute  among  the  Critics,  whether  burlefque  poetry 
runs  beft  in  heroic  verfe,  like  that  of  the  Difpenjary;  or  in  doggerel,  like 
that  of  Hudibras.  I  think  where  the  low  character  is  to  be  raifed,  the  he- 
roic is  the  proper  meafure;  but  when  an  Hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and 
degraded,  it  is  done  beft  in  doggerel. 

li  Hudibras  had  been  fet  out  with  as  much  wit  and  humor  in  heroic  verfe 
as  he  is  in  doggerel,  he  would  have  made  a  much  more  agreeable  figure 
than  he  does ;  though  the  generality  of  his  Readers  are  fo  wonderfully 
pleafed  with  the  double  Rhimes,  that  I  do  not  exped  many  will  be  of  my 
opinion  in  this  particular. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  Eflay  upon  Laughter  with  obferving,  that  the  me- 
taphor of  laughing,  applied  to  fields  and  meadows  when  they  are  in 
flower,  or  to  trees  when  they  are  in  bloffom,  runs  through  all  languages ; 
which  I  have  not  obferved  of  any  other  metaphor,  excepting  that  of  fire 
and  burning  when  they  are  applied  to  love.  This  fhews  that  we  naturally 
regard  Laughter,  as  what  is  in  itfelfboth  amiable  and  beautiful.  For  this 
reafon  likewife  Venus  has  gained  the  title  of  (piXof/JtS-qg,  the  Laughter-loving 
Dame,  as  Waller  has  tranflated  it,  and  is  reprefented  by  Horace  as  the  god- 
defs  who  delights  in  Laughter.  Milton,  in  a  joyous  affembly  of  imaginary 
perfons,  has  given  us  a  very  poetical  figure  of  Laughter.  His  whole  band 
of  mirth  is  fo  finely  defcribed,  that  I  fhall  fet  the  paffage  down  at  length. 

But  come  thou  goddejsfair  and  free. 
In  Heaven  ycleap'd  Euphrofyne, 
•  And  by  men,  heart-eqfing  mirth. 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 
With  two  Sijler  graces  more 
To  Ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore: 
Hajle  thee  Xymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jeji  and  youtliful  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed f miles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe'i  cheek, 
A?id  love  to  live  in  dimple  Jleek; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  fides. 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 
On  the  light  Jantajlic  toe, 

F  f  2  And 
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And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  Nymph,  fweet  Liberty; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honor  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her  and  live  xuith  thee. 
In  unreproved  pleafures  free, 

N°  251.  Tuejday,  December  18. 

Lingua  centum  funt,  oraque  centum, 

Ferrea  vox. Virsr 


o 


"^  H  E  R  E  is  nothing  which  more  aftonifhes  a  foreigner  and  frights  a 
country  Squire,  than  the  Cries  of  London.  My  good  friend  Sir  Roger 
often  declares  that  he  cannot  get  them  out  of  his  head,  or  go  to  fleep  for 
them,  the  firft  week  that  he  is  in  town.  On  the  contrary.  Will  Honeycomb 
calls  them  the  Ramage  de  la  Ville,  and  prefers  them  to  the  founds  of  larks  and 
nightingales,  with  all  the  mufic  of  the  fields  and  woods.  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  fome  very  odd  fellow  upon  this  fubjec;!,  which  I  fhall 
leave  with  my  Reader,  without  faying  any  thing  further  of  it. 

SIR, 

Am  a  man  out  of  all  bufinefs,  and  would  willingly  turn  ray  head  to 
any  thing  for  an  honeft  livelihood.  I  have  invented  feveral  projects 
for  raifmg  many  millions  of  money  without  burthening  the  Subject,  but 
I  cannot  get  the  Parliament  to  liRen  to  me,  who  look  upon  me,  for- 
footh,  as  a  crack  and  a  projector;  fo  that  defpairing  to  enrich  either 
myfeif  or  my  country  by  this  public-fpiritednefs,  I  would  make 
fome  propofals  to  you  relating  to  a  defign  which  I  have  very  much  at 
heart,  and  which  may  procure  me  an  handfome  fubfiftence,  if  you 
will  be  pleafed  to  recommend  it  to  the  Cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
'  minfcr. 

"  The  poR  I  would  aim  at  is  to  be  Comptroller-general  of  the  London 
'  Cries,  which  are  at  prefent  under  no  manner  of  rules  or  difcipline.  I 
'  think  I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  place,  as  being  a  man  of  very 
'  flrong  lungs,  of  great  infight  into  all  the  branches  of  our  Britifi  trades 
'  and  manufadures,  and  of  a  competent  fkill  in  mufic. 

The 
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"  The  Cries  o{  London  may  be  divided  into  vocal  and  inflrumental.  As 
"  for  the  latter,  they  are  at  prefent  under  a  very  great  diforder.  A  Free- 
"  man  oi  London  has  the  privilege  ofdiflurbing  a  w^hole  ftreet  for  an  hour 
"  together,  with  the  twanking  of  a  brafs-kettle  or  a  frying-pan.  The 
"  Watchman's  thump  at  midnight  ftartles  us  in  our  beds,  as  much  as  the 
"  breaking  in  of  a  thief.  The  Sowgelder's  horn  has  indeed  fomething  mu- 
"  fical  in  it,  but  this  is  feldom  heard  within  the  liberties.  I  would  there- 
"•  fore  propofe,  that  no  inftrument  of  this  nature  fhould  be  made  ufe  of, 
"  which  I  have  not  tuned  and  licenfed,  after  having  carefully  examined  in 
'■'■  what  manner  it  may  affect  the  ears  of  her  Majefty's  liege  fubjeds. 

"  Vocal  Cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent,  and  indeed  fo  full  of  incon- 
'Vgruities  and  barbarifms,  that  we  appear  a  diftradled  city  to  foreigners, 
"  who  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  fuch  enormous  outcries.  Milk 
"  is  generally  fold  in  a  note  above  Ela,  and  in  founds  fo  exceeding  flirill, 
"  that  it  often  fets  our  teeth  on  edge.  The  Chimney-fweeper  is  confined 
"  to  no  certain  pitch;  he  fometimes  utters  himfelf  in  the  deepeft  bafe,  and 
"  fometimes  in  the  fiiarpeft  treble;  fometimes  in  the  higheft,  and  fome- 
"  times  in  the  loweft  note  of  the  Gamut.  The  fame  obfervation  might  be 
'•'■  made  on  the  retailers  of  Small-coal,  not  to  mention  broken  glalTes  or 
■•'  brick-duft.  In  thefe  therefore,  and  the  like  cafes,  it  fhould  be  my  care 
"  to  fweeten  and  mellow  the  voices  of  thefe  itinerant  tradefmen,  before 
"  they  make  their  appearance  in  our  ftreets,  as  alfo  to  accommodate  their 
"•  cries  to  their  refpedive  wares;  and  to  take  care  in  particular,  that  thofe 
"  may  not  make  the  moft  noife  who  have  the  leaft  to  fell,  which  is  very  ob- 
"  fervable  in  the  venders  of  Card-matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  apply 
"  that  old  proverb  of  Much  cry  but  little  wool. 

"  Some  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  Muficians  are  fo  very  loud  in  the  fale  of 
''  thefe  trifling  manufa6iures,  that  an  honell  fplenetic  Gentleman  of  my 
"•  acquaintance  bargained  with  one  of  them  never  to  come  into  the  ftreet 
"  where  he  lived:  but  what  was  the  effed  of  this  contrad?  Why  the  whole 
"  tribe  of  Cardmatch-makers  which  frequent  that  quarter,  paffed  by  his 
'■'■  door  the  very  next  day,  in  hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  fame 
"•  manner. 

"  It  is  another  great  imperfedion  in  our  London  Cries,  that  there  is  no 
'•  juft  time  nor  raeafure  obferved  in  them.  Our  news  fliould  indeed  be 
"  publifhed  in  a  very  quick  time,  becaufe  it  is  a  commodity  that  will  not 
"  keep  cold.  It  fhould  not  however  be  cried  with  the  fame  precipitation 
"  as  Fire:  yet  this  is  generally  the  cafe.  A  bloody  battle  alarms  the  town 
"  from  one  end  to  another  in  an  inftant.  Every  motion  of  the  French  is 
"■  publiflied  in  fo  great  a  hurry,  that  one  would  think   the   enemy   were  at 

'■'  our 
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"  our  gates.  Thislikewife  I  would  take  upon  me  to  regulate  in  fuch  a  man- 
"  ner,  that  there  fhould  be  fome  diftin^lion  made  between  the  fpreading 
"  of  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an  incampment,  a  Dutch,  or  a  Portugal,  or  a  Spa- 
"■  7ii/]i  Mail.  Nor  muft  I  omit  under  this  head,  thofe  exceffive  alarms  with 
'■'•  Avhich  feveral  boifterous  ruftics  infeflour  ftreets  in  Turnip-feafon;  and 
"  which  are  more  inexcufable,  becaufe  thefe  are  wares  which  are  in  no 
"  danger  of  cooling  upon  their  hands. 

"  There  are  others  who  affecl  a  very  flow  time,  and  are  in  my  opinion 
"  much  more  tuneable  than  the  former;  the  Cooper  in  particular  fwells 
"  his  laft  note  in  an  hollow  voice,  that  is  not  without  its  harmony;  nor 
'■'■  can  I  forbear  being  infpired  with  a  moft  agreeable  melancholy,  when  I 
"  hear  that  fad  and  folemn  air  withwhich  the  public  are  very  often  afLed, 
"  if  they  have  any  Chairs  to  mend?  Your  own  memory  may  fuggeft  to  you 
"•  many  other  lamentable  ditties  of  the  fame  nature,  in  which  the  mufic  is 
"  wonderfully  languifliing  and  melodious. 

"  I  am  always  pleafed  with  that  particular  time  of  the  year  which  is 
"  proper  for  the  pickling  of  Dill  and  Cucumbers;  but,  alas,  this  Cry,  like 
"  the  fong  of  the  Nightingale,  is  not  heard  above  two  months.  It  would 
"  therefore  be  worth  while,  to  confider  whether  the  fame  Air  may  not  in 
"  fome  cafes  be  adapted  to  other  words. 

"  It  might  likewife  deferve  our  molt  ferious  confideration,  how  far  in  a 
"  well-regulated  city,  thofe  humorifts  are  to  be  tolerated,  who,  not  con- 
"  tented  with  the  traditional  cries  of  their  forefathers,  have  invented  par- 
"  ticular  fongs  and  tunes  of  their  own;  fuch  as  was,  not  many  years  fmce, 
"•  the  Paftry-man,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Colly-molly-puff; 
''  and  fuch  as  is  at  this  day  the  vender  of  powder  and  wafli-balls,  who,  if 
"•  I  am  rightly  informed,  goes  under  the  name  of  Powder-Watt. 

'■"  I  muit  not  here  omit  one  particular  abfurdity  which  runs  through  this 
"  whole  vociferous  generation,  and  which  renders  their  Cries  very  often 
"■'  not  only  incommodious,  but  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  public;  I  mean 
"  that  idle  accomplifhment  which  they  all  of  them  aim  at,  of  crying  fo  as 
"  not  to  be  underftood.  Whether  or  no  they  have  learned  this  from  fe- 
"  veral  of  our  affected  fingers,  I  will  not  take  upon  m.e  to  fay;  but  moft 
"  certain  it  is,  that  people  know  the  wares  they  deal  in  rather  by  their 
''  tunes  than  by  their  words;  infomuch  that  I  have  fometimes  feen  a  coun- 
"  try  boy  run  out  to  buy  apples  of  a  Bellows-mender,  and  Ginger-bread 
"  from  a  grinder  of  knives  and  fciffars.  Nay,  fo  ftrangely  infatuated  are 
"  fome  very  eminent  artifts  of  this  particular  grace  in  a  Cry,  that  none  but 
"•  their  acquaintance  are  able  to  guefs  at  their  profeflTion;  for  who  elfe  can 
"  know,  that  fVork  if  I  had  it,  fliould  be  the  fignification  of  a  Corn-cutter.^ 

"  Forahiiuch 
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"  Forafmucli  therefore  as  perfons  of  this  rank  are  feldom  men  of  genius 
"•  or  capacity,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper,  that  fome  man  of  good  fenfe 
"  and  found  judgment  fhould  prefide  over  thefe  public  cries,  who  fhould 
"  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  our  flreets,  that  have  not  tuneable 
"  throats,  and  are  not  only  able  to  overcome  the  noife  of  the  croud,  and 
"  the  rattling  of  coaches,  but  alfo  to  vend  their  refpe^ive  merchandizes  in 
"  apt  phrafes,  and  in  the  mofl  diftin6l  and  agreeable  founds.  I  do  there- 
"  fore  humbly  recommend  myfelf  as  a  perfon  rightly  qualified  for  this  poll: 
"  and  if  I  meet  with  fitting  encouragement,  fhall  communicate  fome  other 
"  projeds  which  I  have  by  me,  that  may  no  lefs  conduce  to  the  emolu- 
"  ment  of  the  public. 

/  am,   SIR,   Sec. 

Ralph   Crotchet. 
N°  253.  Thurjday,  December  20. 

Indignor  quicqiiam  reprehendi,  no?i  quia  craffe 

Compofitum^  illepidevc  putetur,  Jed  quia  nuper.  Hor. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a  great  mind,  than  the  ab- 
horrence of  envy  and  detraction.  This  paffion  reigns  more  among 
bad  Poets,   than  among  any  other  fet  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame,  than  thofe  who  are  conver- 
fant  in  Poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  fuch  as  have  not  fucceeded  in  it,  to 
depreciate  the  works  of  thofe  who  have.  For  lince  they  cannot  raife  them- 
felves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fellow-writers,  they  muft  endeavor  to  fmk 
it  to  their  own  pitch,  if  they  would  flill  keep  themfelves  upon  a  level  with 
them. 

The  greateft  wits  that  ever  Vv^ere  produced  in  one  age,  lived  together  in 
fo  good  an  underftanding,  and  celebrated  one  another  with  fo  much  gene- 
rofity,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additional  luftre  from  his  contempo- 
raries, and  is  more  famous  for  having  lived  with  men  of  fo  extraordinary  a 
genius,  than  if  he  had  himfelf  been  the  fole  wonder  of  the  age.  I  need 
not  tell  my  Reader  that  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of  Augujlus,  and  I  believe 
he  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have  gained 
fo  great  a  reputation  in  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  each  other.      Indeed  all  the  great  writers  of  that  age,  for  whom 

lingly 
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fingly  we  have  fo  great  an  efteem,  (land  up  together  as  vouchers  for  one 
another's  reputation.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by 
Galliis,  Propertius,  Horace^  Varius,  Tucca  and  Ovid^  we  know  that  Bavius  and 
Maviiis  were  his  declared  foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  feldom  fets  up  for  a  Poet,  without  attacking 
the  reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art.  The  ignorance  of  the  moderns, 
the  fcriblers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of  Poetry,  are  the  topics  of  detraction, 
with  which  he  makes  his  entrance  into  the  world:  but  how  much  more 
noble  is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candor  and  ingenuity,  according  to  thofe 
beautiful  lines  of  Six  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on  Fletcher's  works! 

But  whither  am  I  Jlraydf  I  need  not  raife 

Trophies  to  thee  jrom  other  mens  dijpraife; 

Nor  is  thy  fame  on  leffer  ruins  built, 

Nor  needs  thy  jiijler  title  the  foul  guilt 

Of  ca/tern  Kings,  who,  to  fecure  their  reign, 

Mujl  have  their  brothers^  fons,  and  kindred  fain. 

I  am  forry  to  find  that  an  Author,  who  is  very  juftly  efteemed  among  the 
beft  judges,  has  admitted  fome  ftrokes  of  this  nature  into  a  very  fine  poem; 
I  mean  The  Art  of  Criticifm,  which  was  publiflied  fome  months  fince,  and  is 
a  Mafter-piece  in  its  kind.  The  obfervations  follow  one  another  like  thofe 
in  Horace  s  Art  of  Poetry,  without  that  methodical  regularity  which  would 
have  been  requifite  in  a  Profe  author.  They  are  fome  of  them  uncommon, 
but  fuch  as  the  Reader  mud  allent  to,  when  he  fees  them  explained  with 
that  elegance  and  perfpicuity  in  which  they  are  delivered.  As  for  thofe 
which  are  the  molt  known,  and  the  mod  received,  they  are  placed  in  fo 
beautiful  a  light,  and  illuflrated  with  fuch  apt  allufions,  that  they  have  in 
them  all  the  graces  of  novelty,  and  make  the  Reader,  who  was  before  ac- 
quainted with  them,  ftill  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and  folidity.  And 
here  give  me  leave  to  mention  \vhat  Monfieur  Boileau  has  fo  very  well  en- 
larged upon  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  wit  and  fine  writing  do  not 
confift  fo  much  in  advancing  things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that 
are  known  an  agreeable  turn.  It  is  impoflible  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  world,  to  make  obfervations  in.  criticifm,  morality,  or  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others.  We  have  little 
elfe  left  us,  but  to  reprefent  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  in  more  ftrong, 
more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lights.  If  a  Reader  examines  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not  meet 
with  in  Arifotle,  and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by  ail  the  Poets  of 
the  Augufan  age,  His  way  of  expreffing  and  applying  them,  not  his  in- 
vention of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire.  For 
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For  this  reafon  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  fo  tirefome  as  the 
works  of  thofe  Critics,  who  write  in  a  pofitive  dogmatic  way,  without  ei- 
ther language,  genius  or  imagination.  If  the  Reader  would  fee  how  the  bed 
of  the  Zfl^/n Critics  writ,  he  may  find  their  manner  very  beautifully  defcribed 
in  the  characters  of  Horace,  Petronius,  Quintilian  and  Longinus,  as  they  are 
drawn  in  the  Eflay  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  reflections  has  given  us 
the  fame  kind  of  fublime,  which  he  obferves  in  the  feveral  paffages  that 
occafioned  them;  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  our  Englijh  Author  has  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  exemplified  feveral  of  his  precepts  in  the  very  pre- 
cepts themfelves.  I  fhall  produce  two  or  three  inftances  of  this  kind. 
Speaking  of  the  infipid  fmoothnefs  which  forne  Readers  are  fo  much  in  love 
with,  he  has  the  following  verfes. 

Theje  equal  fyllables  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  fecond  line,  the  expletive  do  in  the 
third,  and  the  ten  monofyllables  in  the  fourth,  give  fuch  a  beauty  to  this 
paffage,  as  would  have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  ancient  Poet.  The 
Reader  may  obferve  the  following  lines  in  the  fame  view. 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong. 

That  like  a  wounded  Snake  drags  its  flow  length  along. 

And  afterwards, 

^Tis  not  enough  no  harfmefs  gives  offence. 

The  found  mifi  feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe. 

Soft  is  the  flrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows; 

And  the  fmooth  flream  in  fmoother  nnrahtxs  flows; 

But  when  loud /urges  lafi  the  founding  fliore. 

The  hoarfe  rough  -veYkfhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  AjdLX  f  rives fo?ne  rock's  va/l  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  flow: 

Notfo,  when  fwift  Ca.mi\\a.  fours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  andfkims  along  the  main. 


M/  I  vl  11  . 


The  beautiful  Diftich  upon  Ajax  in  the  foregoing  lines,  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  defcription  in  Homers  Odyfley.  It  is  where  Si/yphus  is  reprefented 
lifting  his  ftone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no  fooner  carried  to  the  top  of  it,  but 

VOL.   III.  Gg  it 
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it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom.  This  double  motion  of  the  flone 
is  admirably  defcribed  in  the  numbers  of  thefe  verfes;  as  in  the  four  firfl 
it  is  heaved  up  by  kveral  Spondees  intermixed  with  proper  breathing-places, 
and  at  laft  trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of  Da&yles. 

Kai  [xh  2/(7ii(pov  iias7Sov^  xparsp  aXys  'ijoila, 
Aa.av  l^aqaCovia  -u^sXccpiov  diJi(poTsp'ipiv. 
''Hroi  6  jisv,  6K-q§t7f}6yi£vo^  X^S'^''^  "^^  ^°^''^  '^^^ 
Aaav  dvco  co^saxs  •u^otI  Xd(pov,  dXX'  ots  fisWoi 
"Axgov  VTCs^SaXssiv,  tot  d.-n^og^s^aaxe  xpcflail^ 
AvTic,,  S'u^sfla  xffsSovSs  xvkiv^flo  Xdac,  dvaiS-qf,. 


It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  verfes  out  of  Virgil  which  have  this  parti- 
cular kind  of  beauty  in  the  numbers;  but  I  may  take  an  occafion  in  a  fu- 
ture paper  to  flaew  feveral  of  them  which  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  notice,  that  we  have  three 
poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  each  of  them  a 
mafter-piece  in  its  kind;  the  Ellay  on  tranflated  verfe,  the  Elfay  on  the  art 
of  poetry,  and  the  Effay  upon  criticifm. 

N°  255.  Saturday  J  December  22. 

Laudis  amore  tumes  ?  Junt  certa  piacula  qua  te 

Ter  pure  leSio  poterunt  recreare  libello.  Hor. 

THE  foul  confidered  abflra^ledly  from  its  paffions,  is  of  a  remifs  and  fe- 
dentary  nature,  flow  in  its  refolves,  and  languifhing  in  its  executi- 
ons. The  ufe  therefore  of  the  paffions  is  to  ftir  up,  and  put  it  upon  acti- 
on, to  awaken  the  underftanding,  to  enforce  the  will,  and  to  make  the 
whole  man  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the  profecution  of  his  defigns. 
As  this  is  the  end  of  the  paffions  in  general,  fo  it  is  particularly  of  Ambi- 
tion, which  puflies  the  foul  to  fuch  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honor  and 
reputation  to  the  A6lor.  But  if  we  carry  our  reflections  higher,  we  may 
difcover  further  ends  of  Providence  in  implanting  this  paffion  in  mankind. 
It  was  necelfary  for  the  world,  that  arts  fhould  be  invented  and  improved, 
books  written  and  tranfmittedtopofterity,  nations  conquered  and  civilized: 
nowfince  the  proper  and  genuine  motives  to  thefe  and  the  like  great  a6iions, 
would  only  influence  virtuous  minds;  there  would  be  but  fmall  improve- 
ments 
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ments  in  the  world,  were  there  not  fome  common  principle  of  adion  work- 
ing equally  with  all  men.  And  fuch  a  principle  is  Ambition,  or  a  defire 
of  fame,  by  which  great  endowinents  are  not  fufFered  to  lie  idle  and  ufelefs 
to  the  public,  and  many  vicious  men  over- reached,  as  it  were,  and  engaged 
contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations  in  a  glorious  and  laudable  courfe  of 
a6lion.  For  we  may  further  obferve,  that  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  are 
mofl:  fired  with  ambition:  and  that  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow 
minds  are  the  leafl  aduated  by  it;  whether  it  be  that  a  man's  fenfe  of  his 
own  incapacities  makes  him  defpair  of  coming  at  fame,  or  that  he  has  not 
enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out  for  any  good  which  does  not  more 
immediately  relate  to  his  interefl  or  convenience,  or  that  Providence,  in  the 
very  frame  of  his  foul,  would  not  fubjed  him  to  fuch  a  paffion  as  would  be 
ufelefs  to  the  world,   and  a  torment  to  himfelf. 

Were  not  this  defire  of  fame  very  flrong,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it, 
and  the  danger  of  lofing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  fufficient  to  deter  a 
man  from  fo  vain  a  purfuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furnifhed  with  abilities  fufficient  to  recom- 
mend their  adions  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  to  diftinguifli  them- 
felves  from  the  reft  of  mankind?  Providence  for  the  moft  part  fets  us  upon 
a  level,  and  obferves  a  kind  of  proportion  in  its  difpenfations  towards  us. 
If  it  renders  us  perfe6l  in  one  accomplifhment,  it  generally  leaves  us  de- 
fective in  another,  and  feems  careful  rather  of  preferving  every  perfon  from 
being  mean  and  deficient  in  his  qualifications,  than  of  making  any  fingle 
one  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

And  among  thofe,  who  are  the  moft  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  ac- 
complifhed  by  their  own  induftry,  how  few  are  there  whofe  virtues  are  not 
obfcured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice  or  envy  of  their  beholders  ?  Some 
men  cannot  difcern  between  a  noble  and  a  mean  aClion.  Others  are  apt 
to  attribute  them  to  fome  falfe  end  or  intention ;  and  others  purpofely  mif- 
reprefent  or  put  a  wrong  interpretation  on  them. 

But  the  more  to  enforce  this  confideration,  we  may  obferve  that  thofe  are 
generally  moft  unfuccefsful  in  their  purfuit  after  fame,  who  are  moft  defi- 
rous  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  SaluJYs  remark  upon  Cato,  that  the  lefs  he  coveted 
glory,   the  more  he  acquired  it. 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleafure  in  croffing  our  inclinations,  and  difap- 
pointing  us  in  what  our  hearts  are  moft  fet  upon.  When  therefore  they 
have  difcovered  the  paffionate  defire  of  fame  in  the  ambitious  man,  (as  no 
temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to  fhew  itfelf)  they  become  fparing  and  referv- 
ed  in  their  commendations,  they  envy  him  the  fatisfaClion  of  an  applaufe, 
and  look  on  their  praifes  rather  as  a  kindnefs  done  to  his  perfon,  than  as  a 

Q  cr  cy  tribute 
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tribute  paid  to  his  merit.  Others  who  are  free  from  this  natural  perverfe- 
nefs  of  temper  grow  wary  in  their  praifes  of  one,  who  fets  too  great  a  va- 
lue on  them,  left  they  fliould  raife  him  too  high  in  his  own  imagination, 
and  by  confequence  remove  him  to  a  greater  diftance  from  themfelves. 

But  further,  this  defire  of  Fame  naturally  betrays  the  ambitious  man  in- 
to fuch  indecencies  as  are  a  lelfening  to  his  reputation.  He  is  flill  afraid 
left  any  of  his  actions  fhould  be  thrown  away  in  private,  left  his  deferts 
fhould  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  world,  or  receive  any  difadvan- 
tage  from  the  reports  which  others  make  of  them.  This  often  fets  him  on 
empty  boafts  and  oftentations  of  himfelf,  and  betrays  him  into  vain  fan- 
taftic  recitals  of  his  own  performances:  his  difcourfe  generally  leans  one 
way,  and  whatever  is  the  fubje^l;  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either  to  the  de- 
tra6ling  from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himfelf.  Vanity  is  the  natural 
weaknefs  of  an  ambitious  man,  which  expofes  him  to  the  fecret  fcorn  and 
derifion  of  thofe  he  converfes  with,  and  ruins  the  character  he  is  fo  induftri- 
ous  to  advance  by  it.  For  though  his  a^lions  are  never  fo  glorious,  they 
lofe  their  luftre  when  they  are  drawn  at  large,  and  fet  to  fhow  by  his  own 
hand;  and  as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  commend,  the 
boaft  will  probably  be  cenfured  when  the  great  adiori  that  occafioned  it 
is  forgotten. 

Befides,  this  very  defire  of  Fame  is  looked  on  as  a  meannefs  and  an  im- 
perfe^lion  in  the  greateft  chara6ler.  A  folid  and  fubftantial  greatnefs  of 
foul  looks  down  with  a  generous  negle6l  on  the  cenfures  and  applaufes  of 
the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  beyond  the  little  noife  and  ftrife  of  tongues. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  ourfelves  a  fecret  awe  and  veneration  for  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  one  who  moves  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illuftrious  courfe  of 
virtue,  without  any  regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opinions  of  him,  to  our  re- 
proaches or  commendations.  As  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ufual  for  us,  when 
we  would  take  off  from  the  fame  and  reputation  of  an  atlion,  to  afcribe  it 
to  vain-glory,  and  a  defire  of  fame  in  the  Ador.  Nor  is  the  common  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  mankind  ill  founded:  for  certainly  it  denotes  no  great 
bravery  of  mind  to  be  worked  up  to  any  noble  a61ion  by  fo  felfifh  a  mo- 
tive, and  to  do  that  out  of  a  defire  of  Fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompt- 
ed to  by  a  difinterefted  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  generous  paflion  for  the 
glory  of  him  that  made  us. 

Thus  is  Fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  all,  but  particularly  by 
ttiofe  who  thirft  after  it,  fince  moft  men  have  fo  much  either  of  ill-nature 
or  of  warinefs,  as  not  to  gratify  or  footh  the  vanity  of  the  ambitious 
man;   and  fmce  this  very  thirft  after  Fame  naturally  betrays  him  into  fuch 

inde- 
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indecencies  as  are  a  lefTening  to  his  reputation,    and  is  itfelf  looked  upon 
as  a  weaknefs  in  the  greatefl  characters. 

In  the  next  place,  Fame  is  eafily  loft,  and  as  difficult  to  be  preferved  as 
it  was  at  firft  to  be  acquired.  But  this  I  fhall  make  the  fubjed  of  a  fol- 
lowing paper. 

N°  256. ■  Monday,  December  24. 

t  r/fi  io  iii 

Fsla  [idX jd^'j^aXsri  Ss  (ps^siv Hef. 

THERE  are  many  paffions  and  tempers  of  mind  Avhich  naturally  dif- 
pofe  us  to  deprefs  and  vilify  the  merit  of  one  riling  in  the  efteem  of 
mankind.  All  thofe  who  made  their  entrance  into  the  world  with  the  fame 
advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  as  his  equals,  are  apt  to  think  the 
fame  of  his  merits  a  refledion  on  their  own  indeferts;  and  will  therefore 
take  care  to  reproach  him  with  the  fcandal  of  fome  paft  action,  or  derogate 
from  the  worth  of  the  prefent,  that  they  may  ftill  keep  him  on  the  fame 
level  with  themfelves.  The  like  kind  of  conlideration  often  ftirs  up  the 
envy  of  fuch  as  were  once  his  fuperiors,  who  think  it  a  detraction  from  their 
merit  to  fee  another  get  ground  upon  them  and  overtake  them  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  glory;  and  will  therefore  endeavor  to  hnk  his  reputation,  that  they 
may  the  better  preferve  their  own.  Thofe  who  were  once  his  equals,  envy 
and  defame  him,  becaufe  they  now  fee  him  their  fuperior;  and  thofe  who 
were  once  his  fuperiors,  becaufe  they  look  upon  him  as  their  equal. 

But  further,  a  man  whofe  extraordinary  reputation  thus  lifts  him  up  to 
the  notice  andobfervation  of  mankind,  draws  a  multitude  of  eyes  upon  him 
that  will  narrowly  infpe6i  every  part  of  him,  conhder  him  nicely  in  all 
views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleafed  when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worft 
and  moft  difadvantageous  light.  There  are  many  who  find  a  pleafure  in 
contradi6ling  the  common  reports  of  fame,  and  in  fpreading  abroad  the  weak- 
nefles  of  an  exalted  character.  They  publifh  their  ill-natured  difcoveries 
with  a  fecret  pride,  and  applaud  themfelves  for  the  Angularity  of  their 
judgment  which  has  fearched  deeper  than  others,  detected  what  the  reft  of 
the  world  have  over-looked,  and  found  a  flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  man- 
kind admire.  Others  there  are  who  proclaim  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a 
great  man  with  an  inward  fatisfaCiion  and  complacency,  if  they  difcover 
none  of  the  like  errors  and  infirmities  in  themfelves;  for  while  they  are  ex- 

pofing 
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pofing  another's  weakneffes,  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  commenda- 
tions who  are  not  fubje6l  to  the  like  infirmities,  and  are  apt  to  be  tranf- 
ported  with  a  fecret  kind  of  vanity,  to  fee  themfelves  fuperior  in  fome  re- 
fpeds  to  one  of  a  fublime  and  celebrated  reputation.  Nay  it  very  often  hap- 
pens, that  none  are  more  induflrious  in  publifliing  the  blemifhes  of  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation,  thanfuch  as  lie  open  to  the  fame  cenfures  in  their 
characters;  as  either  hoping  to  excufe  their  own  defeCls  by  the  authority  of 
fo  high  an  example,  or  raifing  an  imaginary  applaufe  to  themfelves  for  re- 
fembling  a  perfon  of  an  exalted  reputation,  though  in  the  blameable  parts 
of  his  character.  If  all  thefe  fecret  fprings  of  detraftion  fail,  yet  very  often 
a  vain  oflentation  of  wit  fets  a  man  on  attacking  an  eftablifhed  name,  and 
facrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  thole  about  him.  A  fatire  or  a 
libel  on  one  of  the  common  ftamp,  never  meets  with  that  reception  and 
approbation  among  its  readers,  as  what  is  aimed  at  a  perfon  whofe  merit 
places  him  upon  an  eminence,  and  gives  him  a  more  confpicuous  figure  a- 
mong  rhen.  Whether  it  be  that  we  think  it  fhews  greater  art  to  expofe  and 
turn  to  ridicule  a  man  whofe  character  feems  fo  improper  a  fubjeCl  for  it, 
or  that  we  are  pleafed  by  fome  implicit  kind  of  revenge  to  fee  him  taken 
down  and  humbled. in  his  reputation,  and  in  fome  meafure  reduced  to  our 
own  rank,  who  had  fo  far  raifed  himfelf  above  us  in  the  reports  and  opi- 
nions of  mankind. 

Thus  we  fee  how  many  dark  and  intricate  motives  there  are  to  detrac- 
tion and  defamation,  and  how  many  malicious  fpies  are  fearching  into  the 
actions  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the  beft  prepared  for  fo  narrow 
an  infpe6lion.  For  we  may  generally  obferve,  that  our  admiration  of  a 
famous  man  leffens  upon  our  nearer  acquaintance  with  him;  and  that  we 
feldom  hear  the  defcription  of  a  celebrated  perfon,  without  a  catalogue  of 
fome  notorious  weakneffes  and  infirmities.  The  reafon  may  be,  becaufe 
any  little  flip  is  more  confpicuous  and  obfervable  in  his  conduCl  than  in 
another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  his  character,  or  becaufe 
it  is  impoflible  for  a  man  at  the  fame  time  to  be  attentive  to  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  his  life,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the  inconfiderable 
circumftances  of  his  behavior  and  converfation ;  or  becaufe,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  the  fame  temper  of  mind  which  enclines  us  to  a  defire  of 
Fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  fuch  flips  and  unwarineffes,  as  are  not  in- 
cident to  men  of  a  contrary  difpofition. 

After  all  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  a  noble  and  triumphant  merit  often 
breaks  through  and  dilfipates  thefe  little  fpots  and  fullies  in  its  reputation; 
but  if  by  a  miftaken  purfuit  after  Fame,  or  through  human  infirmity,  any 
falfe  ftep  be  made  in  the  more  momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole 
fcheme  of  ambitious  defigns  is  broken  and  difappointed.     The  fmaller  ftains 
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and  blemifhes  may  die  away  anddifappear  amidft  the  brightnefs  that  fur- 
rounds  them;  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  cafts  a  fliade  on  all  the  other 
beauties,  and  darkens  the  whole  character.  How  difficult  therefore  is  it  to 
preferve  a  great  name,  when  he  that  has  acquired  it  is  fo  obnoxious  to  fuch 
little  weaknelfes  and  infirmities  as  are  no  fmall  diminution  to  it  when  dif- 
covered,  efpecially  when  they  are  fo  induftrioufly  proclaimed,  and  aggra- 
vated by  fuch  as  were  once  his  fuperiors  or  equals ,  by  fuch  as  would  fet 
to  fhow  their  judgment  or  their  wit;  and  by  fuch  as  are  guilty  or  innocent 
of  the  fame  flips  or  mifcondu6ls  in  their  own  behavior? 

But  were  there  none  of  thefe  difpofitions  in  others  to  cenfure  a  famous 
man,  nor  any  fuch  mifcarriages  in  himfelf,  yet  would  he  meet  with  no 
fmall  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  reputation  in  all  its  height  and  fplendor. 
There  muft  be  always  a  noble  train  of  adions  to  preferve  his  Fame  in  life 
and  motion.  For  when  it  is  once  at  a  fland,  it  naturally  flags  and  lan- 
guifhes.  Admiration  is  a  very  fhort-lived  paflion,  that  immediately  decays 
upon  growing  familiar  with  its  object,  unlefs  it  be  ftill  fed  with  frefh  dif- 
coveries,  and  kept  alive  by  a  new  perpetual  fucceffion  of  miracles  rifingup 
to  its  view.  And  even  the  greatell  actions  of  a  celebrated  perfon  labor 
under  this  difadvantage,  that  however  furpriling  and  extraordinary  they 
may  be,  they  are  no  more  than  what  are  expeded  from  him;  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  fall  any  thing  below  the  opinion  that  is  conceived  of  him, 
though  they  might  raife  the  reputation  of  another,  they  are  a  diminution 
to  his. 

One  would  think  there  fhould  be  fomething  wonderfully  pleafing  in  the 
pofl^effion  of  Fame,  that  notwithftanding  all  thefe  mortifying  confiderations, 
can  engage  a  man  in  fo  defperate  a  purfuit;  and  yet  if  we  confider  the  little 
happinefs  that  attends  a  great  chara61er,  and  the  multitude  of  difquietudes 
to  which  the  deflre  of  it  fubje6ls  an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  ftill  the 
more  furprifed  to  fee  fo  many  reftlefs  candidates  for  glory. 

Ambition  raifes  a  fecret  tumult  in  the  Soul,  it  inflames  the  mind,  and 
puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought:  It  is  flill  reaching  after  an  empty 
imaginary  good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power  to  abate  or  fatisfyit.  Mofl  other 
things  we  long  for,  can  allay  the  cravings  of  their  proper  fenfe,  and  for  a 
while  fet  the  appetite  at  reft:  but  Fame  is  a  good  fo  wholly  foreign  to  our 
natures,  that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  Soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in 
the  body  to  relifh  it;  an  obje^l  of  defire  placed  out  of  the  poffibility  of  frui- 
tion. It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  awhile  with  a  giddy  kind  of  pleafure, 
but  it  is  fuch  a  pleafure  as  makes  a  man  reftlefs  and  uneafy  under  it,  and 
which  does  not  fo  much  fatisfy  the  prefent  thirft,  as  it  excites  frefh  defires, 
and  fets  the  Soul  on  new  enterprifes.     For  how  few  ambitious  men  are 
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there,  who  have  got  as  much  Fame  as  they  defired,  and  whofe  thirfl  after 
it  has  not  been  as  eager  in  the  very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  be- 
fore they  became  known  and  eminent  among  men?  There  is  notany  circum- 
ftance  in  Ccefar's  chara6ler  which  gives  me  a  greater  idea  of  him,  than  a  fay- 
ing which  Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  private  converfation. 
That  he  was  Jatufied  with  hisjiiare  of  life  and  fame.  Se  Jatis  vel  ad  naturam,  vel  ad 
gloriam  vixiffe.  Many  indeed  have  given  over  their  purfuits  after  Fame, 
but  that  has  proceeded  either  from  the  difappointments  they  have  met  in 
it,  or  from  their  experience  of  the  little  pleafure  which  attends  it,  or  from 
the  better  informations  or  natural  coldnefs  of  old  age;  but  feldom  from 
a  full  fatisfa(51ion  and  acquiefcence  in  their  prefent  enjoyments  of  it. 

Nor  is  Fame  only  unfatisfying  in  itfeif,  but  the  defire  of  it  lays  us  open 
to  many  accidental  troubles;  which  thofe  are  free  from  who  have  no  fuch 
tender  regard  for  it.  How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  call  down  and  dif- 
appointed,  if  he  receives  no  praife  where  he  expe(51ed  it?  Nay,  how  often 
is  he  mortified  with  the  very  praifes  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rife  fo  high 
as  he  thinks  they  ought?  which  they  feldom  do,  unlefs  encreafed  by  flat- 
tery, fince  few  men  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  us  as  we  have  of  ourfelves. 
But  if  the  ambitious  man  can  be  fo  much  grieved  even  with  praife  itfeif, 
how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up  under  fcandal  and  defamation?  for  the  fame 
temper  of  mind  which  makes  him  defire  Fame,  makes  him  hate  Reproach. 
If  he  can  be  tranfported  with  the  extraordinary  praifes  of  men,  he  will  be 
as  much  deje(51ed  by  their  cenfures.  How  little  therefore  is  the  happinefs 
of  an  ambitious  man,  who  gives  every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus 
fubjeds  himfeif  to  the  good  or  ill  fpeeches  of  others,  and  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
and  deflroy  his  natural  refl  and  repofe  of  mind?  Efpecially  when  we  con- 
fider  that  the  world  is  more  apt  to  cenfure  than  applaude,  and  hinifelf  ful- 
ler of  imperfe^lions  than  virtues. 

We  may  further  obferve  that  fuch  a  man  will  be  more  grieved  for  the 
lofs  of  fame  than  he  could  have  been  pleafed  with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For 
though  the  prefence  of  this  imaginary  good  cannot  make  us  happy,  the  ab- 
fence  of  it  may  make  us  miferable;  becaufe  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  obje(5l 
we  only  find  that  fhare  of  pleafure  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  us,  but  in 
the  lofs  of  it  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but 
to  the  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations  fet  upon  it. 

So  inconfiderable  is  the  fatisfadion  that  Fame  brings  along  with  it,  and  fo 
great  the  difquietudes  to  which  it  makes  us  liable.  The  defire  of  it  flirs  up 
very  uneafy  motions  in  the  mind,  and  is  rather  enflamed  than  fatisfied  by  the 
prefence  of  the  thing  defired.  The  enjoyment  of  it  brings  but  very   little 
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pleafure,  though  the  lofs  or  want  of  it  be  very  fenfible  and  affliding;  and 
even  this  little  happinefs  is  fo  very  precarious,  that  it  wholly  depends  on 
the  will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tortured  by  the  reproaches  which  are 
offered  us,  but  are  difappointed  by  the  filence  of  men  when  it  is  unexped- 
ed;   and  humbled  even  by  their  praifes. 


:trj.'»ir. 
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'O^daXiiog'  ifjvq  K  eari  k,  'u^(i2co\  wovo).  Incert.  ex  Stob. 

THAT  I  might  not  lofe  myfelf  upon  a  fubje^l  of  fo  great  extent  as 
that  of  Fame,  I  have  treated  it  in  a  particular  order  and  method.  I 
have  firft  of  all  confidered  the  reafons  why  Providence  may  have  implant- 
ed in  our  minds  fuch  a  principle  of  a6lion.  I  have  in  the  next  place 
fhewn,  from  many  confiderations,  Firft,  that  Fame  is  a  thing  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  and  ealily  loft;  Secondly,  that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man  very 
little  happinefs,  but  fubje^ls  him  to  much  unealinefs  and  diffatisfa^lion.  I 
fliall  in  the  laft  place  fliew,  that  it  hinders  us  from  obtaining  an  End  which 
we  have  abilities  to  acquire,  and  which  is  accompanied  with  fulnefs  of  fa- 
tisfaclion.  I  need  not  tell  my  Reader,  that  I  mean  by  this  end,  that  hap- 
pinefs which  is  referved  for  us  in  another  world,  which  every  one  has 
abilities  to  procure,  and  which  will  bring  along  with  it  fulnefs  of  joy  and 
pleafures  for  evermore. 

How  the  purfuit  after  Fame  may  hinder  us  in  the  attainment  of  this 
great  End,  I  fhall  leave  the  Reader  to  collect  from  the  three  following  con- 
fiderations. 

Firjl^  Becaufe  the  ftrong  delire  of  Fame  breeds  feveral  vicious  habits  in 
the  mind. 

Secondly^  Becaufe  many  of  thofe  adions,  which  are  apt  to  procure  Fame, 
are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  this  our  ultimate  happinefs. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  if  we  fhould  allow  the  fame  actions  to  be  the  proper 
inftruments,  both  of  acquiring  Fame,  and  of  procuring  this  happinefs,  they 
would  neverthelefs  fail  in  the  attainment  of  this  laft  end,  if  they  proceeded 
from  a  defire  of  the  firft. 

VOL.   III.  Hh  Thefe 
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Thefe  three  propofitions  are  felf-evident  to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  Spe- 
culations of  morality.  -  Eor  which  reafon  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  them, 
but  proceed  to  a  point  of  the  fame  nature,  which  may  open  to  us  a  more 
uncommon  field  of  Speculationj^^iisi  -:  .j;,iC  ,;,i^  o:/ii 

From  what  has  been  already  obferved,  I  think  we  may  tiicfke-a  natural 
conclufion,  that  it  is  the  greateft  folly  to  feek  the  praife  or  approbation  of 
any  Being,  befides  the  fupreme,  and  that  for  thefe  two  reafons,  Becaufe 
no  other  Being  can  make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  efteem  us  according 
to  our  merits;  and  becaufe  we  can  procure  iio  confiderable  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage from  the  efteem  and  approbation  of  any  other  Being. 

In  the  firft  place,   no  other  Being  can  make  a  right  judgment  of  us,   and 
efteem  us  according  to  our  merits.     Created  Beings  fee  nothing  but  our  out- 
fide,  and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our  exterior  a6lions 
and  behavior ;   but  how  unfit  thefe  are  to  give  us  a  right    notion  of  each 
other's    perfections,   may  appear  from   feveral  confiderations.      There  are 
many  virtues,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward  re- 
prefentation:    many  filent  perfe6lions  in  the  foul  of  a  good  man,  which  are 
great  ornaments    to  human  nature,   but  not  able  to  difcover  themfelves  to 
the  knowledge  of  others ;    they  are  tranfa6led  in  private,  without  noife  or 
fhow,   and  are  only  vifible  to  the  great  fearcher  of  hearts.      What  adions 
can  exprefs  the  entire  purity  of  thought  which  refines  and  fan6lifies  a  vir- 
tuous man?  That  fecret  reft  and  contentednefs  of  mind,  which  gives  him  a 
perfe6l enjoyment  of  his  prefent  condition?  That  inward  pleafure  and  com- 
placency,  which   he  feels    in  doing  good?  That   delight    and   fatisfaClion 
which  he  takes  in  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  another?  Thefe  and  the 
like  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties  of  a  foul,   the  fecret  graces  which  can- 
not be  difcovered  by  a  mortal  eye,  but  make  the  foul  lovely  and  precious 
in  his  fight,  from  whom  no  fecrets  are  concealed.      Again,  there  are  many 
virtues  which  want  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  fhewing  themfelves  in 
aClions.      Every  virtue   requires    time  and  place,   a  proper  obje61  and  a  fit 
conjuncture  of  circumftances,  for  the  due  exercife  of  it.      A  ftate  of  poverty 
obfcures  all  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  munificence.      The  patience  and 
fortitude  of  a  Martvr  or  ConfefTor  lie  concealed  in  the  flourifhins;  times  of 
Chriftianity.      Some  virtues   are  only  feen  in  affliCiion,   and  fome  in  prof- 
perity ;   fome  in  a  private,  and  others  in  a  public  capacity.     But  the  great 
Sovereign  of  the  world  beholds  every  perfection  in  its  obfcurity,  and  not  only 
fees  what  we  do,  but  what  we  would  do.      He  views  our  behavior  in  every 
concurrence  of  affairs,  and  fees  us  engaged  in  all  the  poffibilities  of  aClion. 
He  difcovers  the  Martyr  and  Confeffor  without  the  trial  of  flames  and  tor- 
tures, and  will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  the  reward  of  adions,  which  they 
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had  never  the  opportunity  of  performing.  Another  reafon  why  men  cannot 
form  a  right  judgment  of  us  is,  becaufe  the  fame  actions  may  be  aimed  at 
different  ends,  and  arife  from  quite  contrary  principles.  A6lions  are  of  fo 
mixt  a  nature,  andfo  full  of  circumftances,  that  as  men  pry  into  them  more 
or  lefs,  or  obferve  fome  parts  more  than  others,  they  take  different  hints,  and 
put  contrary  interpretations  on  them;  fo  that  the  fame  a6lions  may  repre- 
fent  a  man  as  hypocritical  and  defigning  to  one,  which  make  him  appear 
a  Saint  or  Hero  to  another.  He  therefore  who  looks  upon  the  foul  through 
its  outward  actions,  often  fees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium,  which  is  apt 
to  difcolor  and  pervert  the  objecS:  fo  that  on  this  account  alfo,  he  is  the 
only  proper  judge  of  our  perfe61;ions,  who  does  not  guefs  at  the  fmcerity  of 
our  intentions  from  the  goodnefs  of  our  a6iions ;  but  weighs  the  goodnefs 
of  our  a^lions  by  the  fmcerity  of  our  intentions. 

But  further;  it  is  impoffible  for  outward  actions  to  reprefent  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  foul,  becaufe  they  can  never  fhew  the  ftrength  of  thofe  princi- 
ples from  whence  they  proceed.  They  are  not  adequate  expreffions  of  our 
virtues,  and  can  only  fliew  us  what  habits  are  in  the  foul,  without  difco- 
veringthe  degree  and  perfection  of  fuch  habits.  They  are  at  beft  but  weak 
refemblances  of  our  intentions,  faint  and  imperfect  copies  that  may  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  general  defign,  but  can  never  exprefs  the  beauty  and 
life  of  the  original.  But  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  knows  every  dif- 
ferent flate  and  degree  of  human  improvement,  from  thofe  weak  flirrings 
and  tendencies  of  the  Will  which. have  not  yet  formed  themfelves  into  re- 
gular purpofes  and  defigns,  to  the  laft  entire  finifliing  and  confummation 
of  a  good  habit.  He  beholds  the  firft  imperfecl  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in  the 
foul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in  all  its  progrefs,  until  it  has  recei- 
ved every  grace  it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in  its  full  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion. Thus  we  fee  that  none  but  the  fupreme  Being  can  efteem  us  accord- 
ing to  our  proper  merits,  lince  all  others  muft  judgeof  us  from  our  outward 
a61ions,  which  can  never  give  them  a  juft  eftimate  of  us,  lince  there  are 
many  perfecflions  of  a  man  which  are  not  capable  of  appearing  in  actions; 
many  which,  allowing  no  natural  incapacity  of  fhewing  themfelves,  want 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it;  or  fhould  they  all  meet  with  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  by  a61ions,  yet  thofe  adions  may  be  mifmterpreted,  and  ap- 
plied to  wrong  principles;  or  though  they  plainly  difcovered  the  princi- 
ples from  whence  they  proceeded,  they  could  never  fhew  the  degree,  ftrength 
and  perfection  of  thofe  principles. 

And  as  the  fupreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  Judge  of  our  perfections,  fo 
is  he  the  only  fit  Rewarder  of  them.  This  is  a  confideration  that  comes 
home  to  our  intereft,  as  the  other  adapts  itfelf  to  our  ambition.     And  what 
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could  the  moft  afpiring,  or  the  mod  felfifli  man  defire  more,  were  he  to 
form  the  notion  of  a  Being  to  whom  he  would  recommend  himfelf,  than 
fuch  a  knowledge  as  can  difcover  the  leaft  appearance  of  perfection  in  him, 
and  fuch  a  goodnefs  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to  it? 

Let  the  ambitious  man  therefore  turn  all  his  defire  of  Fame  this  way; 
and,  that  he  may  propofe  to  himfelf  a  Fame  worthy  of  his  ambition,  let  him 
confider  that  if  he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  beft  advantage,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  the  great  Judge  of  man- 
kind, who  fees  every  degree  of  perfe61ion  in  others,  and  poffeflres  all  poffible 
perfection  in  himfelf,  iliall  proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and  angels,  and 
pronounce  to  him  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  creation  that  beft  and  moft 
fignificant  of  applaufes,  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  J erv ant,  enter  thou  into 
thy  Maflers  joy. 

N°  261.  Saturday,  December  29. 

Tduog  jdp  dvdgcoTiyoiGtv  dvK)diov  xaxov.  Frag.  vet.  Poet. 

'Y  Father,   whom  I  mentioned  in  my   firft  Speculation,   and  whom  I 


M^ 


muft  always  name  with  honor  and  gratitude,  has  very  frequently 
talked  to  me  upon  the  fubje6l  of  Marriage.  I  was  in  my  younger  years 
engaged,  partly  by  his  advice,  and  partly  by  my  own  inclinations,  in  the 
courtfhip  of  a  perfon  who  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  and  did  not  at  my 
firft  approaches  feem  to  have  any  averfion  to  me;  but  as  my  natural  taci- 
turnity hindered  me  from  fhewing  myfelf  to  the  beft  advantage,  fhe  by 
degrees  began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  filly  fellow,  and  being  refolvedto 
regard  Merit  more  than  any  thing  elfe  in  the  perfons  who  made  their  ap- 
plications to  her,  fhe  married  a  captain  of  Dragoons  who  happened  to  be 
beating  up  for  recruits  in  thofe  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  an  averfion  to  pretty  fellows  ever 
fince,  and  difcouraged  me  from  trying  my  fortune  with  the  fair  fex.  The 
obfervations  which  I  made  in  this  conjun61ure,  and  the  repeated  advices 
which  I  received  at  that  time  from  the  good  old  man  above-mentioned, 
have  produced  the  following  ElTay  upon  Love  and  Marriage. 

The  pleafanteft  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  that  which  paffes  in 
courtfhip,  provided  his  pafTion  be  fincere,  and  the  party  beloved  kind  with 
difcretion.  Love,  Defire,  Hope,  all  the  pleafing  motions  of  the  foul  rife  in 
the  purfuit. 

It 
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It  is  eafier  for  an  artful  man,  who  is  not  in  love,  to  perfuade  his  Miflrefs 
he  has  a  paffion  for  her,  and  to  fucceed  in  his  purfuits,  than  for  one  who 
loves  with  the  greateft  violence.  True  love  hath  ten  thoufand  griefs,  im- 
patiences and  refentments,  that  render  a  man  unamiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
perfon  whofe  aflFe61ion  he  follicits;  befides,  that  itfmks  his  figure,  gives  him 
fears,  apprehenfions  and  poornefs  of  fpirit,  and  often  makes  him  appear  ri- 
diculous where  he  has  a  mind  to  recommend  himfelf- 

Thofe  marriages  generally  abound  moft  with  love  and  conflancy,  that  are 
preceded  by  a  long  courtlhip.  The  paflion  fhould  ftrike  root,  and  gather 
ftrength  before  marriage  be  grafted  on  it.  A  long  courfe  of  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations fixes  the  idea  in  our  minds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fondnefs  of 
the  perfon  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  of  fo  great  importance  to  us,  as  the  good  qualities  of 
one  to  whom  we  join  ourfelves  for  life;  they  do  not  only  make  our  prefent 
flate  agreeable,  but  often  determine  our  happinefs  to  all  eternity.  Where 
the  choice  is  left  to  friends,  thechief  point  under  confideration  is  anEftate: 
where  the  parties  choofe  for  themfelves,  their  thoughts  turn  mofl  upon  the 
Perfon.  They  have  both  their  reafons.  The  firft  would  procure  many  con- 
veniences and  pleafures  of  life  to  the  party  whofe  interefts  they  efpoufe; 
and  at  the  fame  time  may  hope  that  the  wealth  of  their  friend  will  turn  to 
their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The  others  are  preparing  for  themfelves 
a  perpetual  feaft.  A  good  perfon  does  not  only  raife,  but  continue  love, 
and  breeds  a  fecret  pleafure  and  complacency  in  the  beholder,  when  the 
firft  heats  of  defire  are  extingvtifhed.  It  puts  the  wife  or  hufband  in  coun- 
tenance both  among  friends  and  ftrangers,  and  generally  fills  the  family 
with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 

I  fhould  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  de- 
formed in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty.  If  you  marry  one  re- 
markably beautiful,  you  muft  have  a  violent  paffion  for  her,  or  you  have 
not  the  proper  tafte  of  her  charms;  and  if  you  have  fuch  a  paffion  for  her, 
it  is  odds  but  it  will  be  imbittered  with  fears  and  jealoufies. 

Good-nature,  and  evennefs  of  temper,  will  give  you  an  eafy  companion 
for  life;  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  an  agreeable  friend;  love  and  conftancy,  a 
good  wife  or  hufband.  Where  we  meet  one  perfon  with  all  thefe  accom- 
plifhments,  we  find  an  hundred  without  any  one  of  them.  The  world, 
notwithftanding,  is  more  intent  on  trains  and  equipages,  and  all  the  (howy 
parts  of  life;  we  love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  confult  our  pro- 
per intereft ;  and,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  unac- 
countable paffions  of  human  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater  pains  to  appear 
eafy  and  happy  to  others,   than  really  to  make  ourfelves  fo.      Of  all  difpa- 

rities. 
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rities,  that  in  humor  makes  the  moft  unhappy  marriages,  yet  fcarce  enters 
into  our  thoughts  at  the  contra^ing  of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this  re- 
fpe6l  unequally  yoked,  and  uneafy  for  life,  with  a  perfon  of  a  particular 
chara6ler,  might  have  been  pleafed  and  happy  with  a  perfon  of  a  contrary 
one,  notwithftanding  they  are  both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  and  laudable 
in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquifitive  and  difcerning  in  the  faults 
of  the  perfon  beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-fighted  and  fuperlicial.  However 
perfect  and  accompliflied  the  perfon  appears  to  you  at  a  diftance,  you  will 
find  many  blemifhes  and  imperfe6iions  in  her  humor,  upon  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  whichyou  never  difcovered  or  perhaps  fufpe^led.  Here 
therefore  difcretion  and  good-nature  are  to  iliew  their  ftrength;  the  firft 
will  hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is  difagreeable,  the  other 
will  raife  in  you  all  the  tendernefs  of  compaffion  and  humanity,  and  by 
degrees  foften  thofe  very  imperfections  into  beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  fcene  of  our  happinefs  andmiferies-  A  marriage 
of  love  is  pleafant ;  a  marriage  of  interefl  eafy;  and  a  marriage,  where  both 
meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it  all  the  pleafures  of  friendfhip, 
all  the  enjoyments  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  indeed,  all  the  fweets  of  life. 
Nothing  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  Age,  than  the  com- 
mon ridicule  which  paffes  on  this  ftate  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  only  happy 
in  thofe  who  can  look  down  with  fcorn  or  negled;  on  the  impieties  of  the 
times,  and  tread  the  paths  of  life  together  in  a  conftant  uniform  courfe  of 
virtue. 


N°  262.  Monday,  December  31. 

Nulla  venenata  littera  mijia  joco  eji.  Ovid. 

I  Think  myfelf  highly  obliged  to  the  public  for  their  kind  acceptance  of 
a  paper  which  vifits  them  every  morning,  and  has  in  it  none  of  thofe 
Seafonings  that  recommend  fo  many  of  the  writings  which  are  in  vogue 
among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  fide,  my  paper  has  not  in  it  a  fuigle  word  of  news,  a  re- 
fledion  in  politics,  nor  a  ftroke  of  party;  fo,  on  the  other,  there  are  no  fa- 
fliionable  touches  of  infidelity,  no  obfcene  ideas,  no  fatires  upon  priefthood, 

marriage, 
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marriage,  and  the  like  popular  topics  of  ridicule;  no  private  fcandal,  nor 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  defamation  of  particular  perfons,  families 
or  focieties. 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe  above-mentioned  fubje6ls  that  would  not  fell 
a  very  indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratifying  the  public  by  fuch 
mean  and  bafe  methods;  but  notwithflanding  I  have  reje61ed  every  thing 
that  favours  of  party,  every  thing  that  is  loofeand  immoral,  and  every  thing 
that  might  create  uneafinefs  in  the  minds  of  particular  perfons,  I  find  that 
the  demand  of  my  papers  has  encreafed  every  month  fuice  their  firfl  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.  This  does  not  perhaps  refle61;  fo  much  honor  up- 
on myfelf,  as  on  my  Readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  attention  to  dif- 
courfes  of  virtue  and  morality,  than  ever  I  expelled,  or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loofe  from  that  great  body  of  writers  who  have  employed 
their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  of  vice  and  irreligion,  I  did  not  quefti- 
on  but  I  fliould  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  fellow  that  had  a  mind  to  ap- 
pear fingular  in  my  way  of  writing:  but  the  general  reception  I  have 
found,  convinces  me  that  the  World  is  not  fo  corrupt  as  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine; and  that  if  thofe  men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in  vitiating 
the  Age,  had  endeavored  to  reclify  and  amend  it,  they  needed  not  have 
facrificed  their  good  fenfe  and  virtue  to  their  fame  and  reputation.  No 
man  is  fo  funk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  there  are  ftill  fome  hidden  feeds 
of  goodnefs  and  knowledge  in  him;  which  give  him  a  relifh  of  fuch  re- 
fle61ions  and  fpeculations  as  have  an  aptnefs  to  improve  the  mind,  and 
make  the  heart  better. 

I  have  fliewn  in  a  former  paper,  with  how  much  care  I  have  avoided  all 
fuch  thoughts  as  are  loofe,  obfcene,  or  immoral;  and  I  believe  my  Reader 
would  ftill  think  the  better  of  me,  if  he  knew  the  pains  I  am  at  in  qualify- 
ing what  I  write  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  may  be  interpreted  as 
aimed  at  private  perfons.  For  this  reafon  when  I  draw  any  faulty  charac- 
ter, I  confider  all  thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  world  may  pof- 
fibly  apply  it,  and  take  care  to  dafli  it  with  fuch  particular  circumftances 
as  may  prevent  all  fuch  ill-natured  applications.  If  I  write  any  thing  on 
a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my  mind  all  the  eminent  perfons  in  the  nation 
who  are  of  that  complexion:  when  I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head 
of  a  character,  I  examine  every  fyllable«and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not 
bear  any  refemblance  to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the  value  which 
every  man  fets  upon  his  reputation,  and  how  painful  it  is  to  be  expofed  to 
the  mirth  and  derifion  of  the  public,  and  fhould  therefore  fcorn  to  divert 
my  Reader  at  the  expence  of  any  private  man. 

As 
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As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  perfon's  reputation,  fo  I 
have  taken  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  give  offence  to  thofe  who  appear 
in  the  higher  figures  of  life.  I  would  not  make  myfelf  merry  even  with  a 
piece  of  paflboard  that  is  invefted  with  a  public  charader;  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  have  never  glanced  upon  the  late  defigned  proceflion  of  his  Holinefs 
and  his  attendants,  notwithftanding  it  might  have  afforded  matter  to  many 
ludicrous  Speculations.  Among  thofe  advantages,  which  the  public  may 
reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not  the  leaft,  that  it  draws  mens  minds  off  from 
the  bitternefs  of  party,  and  furniflies  them  with  fubjeds  of  difcourfe  that 
may  be  treated  without  warmth  or  paffion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  defign  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  fet  on  foot  the  Royal  Society;  and  had 
then  a  very  good  effe6l,  as  it  turned  many  of  the  greateft  genius's  of  that 
age  to  the  difquifitions  of  natural  knowledge,  who,  if  they  had  engaged  in 
politics,  with  the  fame  parts  and  application,  might  have  fet  their  country 
in  a  flame.  The  Air-pump,  the  Barometer,  the  Quadrant,  and  the  like  in- 
ventions, were  thrown  out  to  thofe  bufy  fpirits,  as  tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a 
whale,  that  he  may  let  the  fliip  fail  on  without  difturbance,  while  he  di- 
verts hirafelf  with  thofe  innocent  amufements. 

I  have  been  fo  very  fcrupulous  in  this  particular  of  not  hurting  any 
man's  reputation,  that  I  have  forborn  mentioning  even  fuch  Authors  as  I 
could  not  name  with  honor.  This  I  muff  confefs  to  have  been  a  piece  of 
very  great  felf-denial:  for  as  the  public  reliflies  nothing  better  than  the 
ridicule  which  turns  upon  a  writer  of  any  eminence,  fo  there  is  nothing 
which  a  man  that  has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule  may  execute 
with  greater  eafe.  One  might  raife  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  to- 
gether upon  the  works  of  a  perfon  who  has  publifhed  but  a  very  few  vo- 
lumes. For  which  reafon  I  am  aftonifhed,  that  thofe  who  have  appeared  a- 
gainft  this  paper  have  made  fo  very  little  of  it.  The  criticifms  which  I 
have  hitherto  publifhed,  have  been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to  difco- 
ver  beauties  and  excellencies  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to  pub- 
lifh  any  of  their  faults  and  imperfections.  In  the  mean  while  I  fhouldtake 
it  for  a  very  great  favor  from  fome  of  my  underhand  detra6lors,  if  they 
would  break  all  meafures  with  me  fo  far,  as  to  give  me  a  pretence  for  exa- 
mining their  performances  with  an  impartial  eye:  nor  fhall  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  breach  of  charity  to  criticife  tlae  Author,  fo  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the 
Perfon. 

In  the  mean  while,  'till  I  am  provok'd  to  fuch  hoflilities,  I  Ihall  from 
time  to  time  endeavor  to  do  juftice  to  thofe  who  have  difkinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and  to  point  out  fuch  beauties  in 
their  works  as  may  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  others. 

As 
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As  the  firfl  place  among  our  Englijli  Poets  is  due  to  Milton;  and  as  I  have 
drawn  more  quotations  out  of  him  than  from  any  other,  I  fliall  enter  into 
a  regular  criticifm  upon  his  Paradife  Lojl,  which  I  fhall  publifli  every  Satur- 
day, 'till  I  have  given  my  thoughts  upon  that  Poem.  I  fliall  not  however 
prefume  to  impofe  upon  others  my  own  particular  judgment  on  this  Au- 
thor, but  only  deliver  it  as  m.y  private  opinion.  Criticifm  is  of  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  every  particular  mafter  in  this  art  has  his  favorite  paffages  in  an 
Author,  which  do  not  equally  flrike  the  beft  judges.  It  will  be  fufficient 
for  me  if  I  difcover  many  beauties  or  imperfe^lions  which  others  have  not 
attended  to,  and  I  fliould  be  very  glad  to  fee  any  of  our  eminent  writers 
publifli  their  difcoveries  on  the  fame  fubje6l.  In  fhort,  I  would  always 
be  underflood  to  write  my  papers  of  criticifm  in  the  fpirit  which  Horace 
has  expreffed  in  thofe  two  famous  lines ; 

Si  quid  novijti  redius  ijlis, 

Candidus  imperii;  fi  non,  his  utere  mecum.. 

If  you  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  communicate  them 
with  candor;   if  not,   make  ufe  of  thefe  I  prefent  you  with. 

N°  265,  Thurfday,  January  3. 

Dixerit  e  multis  aliquis.    Quid  virus  in  angues 

Adjicis?  et  rabidce  tradis  ovile  lupa?  Ov.  de  Art.  Am. 

|NE  of  the  Fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  defined  a  woman 
to  be  CcDOV  cp(Xoxo(T/xov,  an  animal  that  delights  in  finery.  I  have  already 
treated  of  the  fex  in  two  or  three  papers,  conformably  to  this  definition, 
and  have  in  particular  obferved,  that  in  all  ages  they  have  been  more 
careful  than  the  men  to  adorn  that  part  of  the  head,  which  we  generally 
call  the  outfide. 

This  obfervation  is  fo  very  notorious,  that  when  in  ordinary  difcourfewe 
fay  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good  head,  we  exprefs  our- 
felves  metaphorically,  and  fpeak  in  relation  to  his  underftanding;  whereas 
when  we  fay  of  a  woman,  flie  has  a  fine,  a  long  or  a  good  head,  we  fpeak 
only  in  relation  to  her  commode. 

It  is  obferved  among  birds,  that  nature  has  lavifhed  all  her  ornaments 
upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appears   in    a  moil  beautiful  head-drefs: 

VOL.  III.  I  i  whether 
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whether  it  be  a  creft,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  little  plume, 
creeled  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on  the  very  top  of  the  head.  As  nature  on 
the  contrary  has  poured  out  her  charms  in  the  greatefl  abundance  on  the 
female  part  of  our  fpecies,  fo  they  are  very  affiduous  in  beftovving  upon 
themfelves  the  fineft  garnitures  of  art.  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does 
not  difplay  half  the  colors  that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  Britijh  Lady, 
when  Ihe  is  dreffed  either  for  a  ball  or  a  birthday. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The  Ladies  have  been  for  fome  time 
in  a  kind  o^  moulting  feajon,  with  regard  to  that  part  of  their  drefs,  having 
cajl  great  quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  cambric,  and  in  fome  meafure  re- 
duced that  part  of  the  human  figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  form,  which 
is  natural  to  it.  We  have  for  a  great  while  expelled  what  kind  of  orna- 
ment would  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  thofe  antiquated  commodes.  But 
our  female  projectors  were  all  the  laft  fummer  fo  taken  up  with  the  im- 
provement of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  to  anything 
elfe:  but  having  at  length  fufficiently  adorned  their  lower  parts,  they  now 
begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity,  as  well  remembring 
the  old  kitchin  proverb,  that  if  you  light  a  fire  at  both  ends,  the  middle 
will  fhift  for  itfelf. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  Speculation  by  a  fight  which  I  lately  met  with  at 
the  Opera.  As  I  was  Handing  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  box,  I  took  notice 
of  a  little  clufter  of  women  fitting  together  in  the  prettieft  colored  hoods 
that  I  ever  faw.  One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  phi- 
lomot;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  color,  and  the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  I 
looked  with  as  much  pleafure  upon  this  little  party-colored  aflfembly,  as  upon 
a  bed  of  tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  firft  whether  it  might  not  be  an  era- 
balfy  o{  Indian  Queens;  but  upon  my  going  about  into  the  pit,  and  taking 
them  in  front,  I  was  immediately  undeceived,  and  faw  fo  much  beauty  in 
every  face,  that  I  found  them  all  to  be  EngliJJi.  Such  eyes  and  lips,  cheeks 
and  foreheads  could  be  the  growth  of  no  other  country.  The  complexion 
of  their  faces  hindered  me  from  obferving  any  further  the  color  of  their 
hoods,  though  I  could  eafily  perceive  by  that  unfpeakable  fatisfa6lion  which 
appeared  in  their  looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  were  wholly  taken  up  on 
thofe  pretty  ornaments  they  wore  upon  their  heads. 

I  am  informed  that  this  fafhion  fpreads  daily,  infomuch  that  the  Whig 
and  Tory  Ladies  begin  already  to  hang  out  different  colors,  and  to  lliew 
their  principles  in  their  head-drefs.  Nay,  if  I  may  believe  my  friend  Will 
Honeycomb,  there  is  a  certain  old  coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who  intends 
to  appear  very  fuddenly  in  a  rainbow  hood,  like  the  Ins  in  Drydens  Virgil, 
not  queftioning  but  that  among  fuch  a  variety  of  colors  flie  fhall  have  a 
charm  for  every  heart.  My 
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My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  hirafelf  upon  his  great  infight 
into  gallantry,  tells  me,  that  he  can  readily  guefs  at  the  humor  a  Lady  is 
in  by  her  hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco  know  the  difpofition  of  their 
prefent  Emperor  by  the  color  of  the  drefs  which  he  puts  on.  When  Mele- 
finda  wraps  her  head  in  flame  color,  her  heart  is  fetupon  execution.  When 
fhe  covers  it  with  purple,  I  would  not,  fays  he,  advifeher  lover  to  approach 
her;  but  if  flie  appears  in  white,  it  is  peace,  and  he  may  hand  her  out  of 
her  box  with  fafety. 

Will  informs  me  likewife,  that  thefe  hoods  may  be  ufed  as  fignals.  Why 
elfe,  fays  he,  does  Cornelia,  always  put  on  a  black  hood,  when  her  hufband 
is  gone  into  the  country? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb'?,  dreams  of  gallantry.  For  my  own  part, 
I  impute  this  diverlity  of  colors  in  the  hoods  to  the  diverfity  of  complexion 
in  the  faces  of  my  pretty  country  women.  Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love  has 
given  fome  precepts  as  to  this  particular,  though  I  find  they  are  different 
from  thofe  which  prevail  among  the  moderns. .  He  recommends  a  red  ftriped 
filk  to  the  pale  complexion;  white  to  the  brown,  and  dark  to  the  fair. 
On  the  contrary  my  {viendWill,  who  pretends  to  be  a  greater  mafter  in  this 
art  than  Ovid,  tells  me,  that  the  paleft  features  look  the  moft  agreeable  in 
white  farcenet;  that  a  face  which  is  over-flufhed  appears  to  advantage  in  the 
deepeft  fcarlet,  and  that  the  darkeft  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by 
a  black  hood.  In  fhort,  he  is  for  lofing  the  color  of  the  face  in  that  of  the 
hood,  as  a  fire  burns  dimly,  and  a  candle  goes  half  out,  in  the  light  of  the 
Sun.  This,  fays  he,  your  Ow?V/ himfelf  has  hinted,  where  he  treats  of  thefe 
matters,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  blue  Water-nymphs  are  dreffed  in  Sky- 
colored  garments;  and  that  Aurora,  who  always  appears  in  the  light  of  the 
rifing  Sun,  is  robed  in  faffron. 

Whether  thefe  his  obfervations  are  juftly  grounded  I  cannot  tell:  but  I 
have  often  known  him,  as  we  have  flood  together  behind  the  Ladies,  praife 
or  difpraife  the  complexion  of  a  face  which  he  never  faw,  from  obferving 
the  color  of  her  hood, and  hehas  been  very  feldom  out  in  thefe  his  guelTes. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honor  and  improvement  of  the 
fair  fex,  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  an  exhortation  to  the  Britipi 
Ladies,  that  they  would  excel  the  women  of  all  other  nations  as  much  in 
virtue  and  good  fenfe  as  they  do  in  beauty;  which  they  may  certainly  do, 
if  they  will  be  as  induftrious  to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn 
their  bodies;  in  the  mean  while  I  fliall  recommend  to  their  moft  ferious 
confideration  the  faying  of  an  old  Greek  Poet. 

li  2  Saturday, 
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N°  267.  Saturday,  January  ^. 

Cedite  Romani  Scriptores,  cedite  Graii.  Propert. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  nature  more  irkfome  than  general  difcourfes, 
efpecially  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  words.  For  this  reafon  I  fhall 
wave  the  difcuffion  of  that  point  which  was  darted  fome  years  fince, 
Whether  Milton's  Paradije  Loft  may  be  called  an  Heroic  Poem?  thofe  who 
will  not  give  it  that  title,  may  call  it  (if  they  pleafe)  a  Divine  Poem.  It  will 
be  fulEcient  to  its  perfeclion,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  the  highefl 
kind  of  poetry;  and  as  for  thofe  who  alledge  it  is  not  an  Heroic  Poem, 
they  advance  no  more  to  the  dimunition  of  it,  than  if  theyfhould  fay  Adam 
is  not  AEneas,  nor  Eve  Helen. 

I  fhall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  Epic  poetry,  and  fee  whether 
it  fall  fhort  of  the  Iliad  or  AEneid,  in  the  beauties  which  are  eflential  to 
that  kind  of  writing.  The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  an  Epic  poem, 
is  the  Fable,  which  is  perfe^l:  or  imperfed,  according  as  the  a6lion  which 
it  relates  is  more  or  lefs  fo.  This  adion  fhould  have  three  qualifications  in 
it.  Firft,  it  fhould  be  but  One  aftion.  Secondly,  it  fhould  be  an  Entire 
adion;  and  Thirdly,  it  fhould  be  a  Great  a6lion.  To  confider  the  adion 
of  the  Iliad,  AEndd, /dnd  Paradije  Loft,  in  thefe  three  feveral  lights.  Homer, 
to  preferve  the  Unity  of  his  acSlion,  haftens  into  the  midft  of  things,  as  Ho- 
race has  obferved:  had  he  gone  up  to  Lcdas  egg,  or  begun  much  later,  even 
at  the  rape  o[  Helen,  or  the  invefling  of  Troy,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  ftory  of 
the  poem  would  have  been  a  feries  of  feveral  anions.  He  therefore  opens 
his  poem  with  the  difcord  of  his  Princes,  and  artfully  interweaves,  in  the 
feveral  fucceeding  parts  of  it,  an  account  of  every  thing  material  which  re- 
lates to  them,  and  had  paffed  before  this  fatal  diffention.  After  the  fame 
manner  AEneas  makes  his  firft  appearance  in  the  Tyrrhene  feas,  and  within 
fight  o(  Italy,  becaufe  the  adion  prpoofed  to  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his 
fettling  himfelf  in  Latium.  But  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  for  the  reader  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes  his  Hero  relate  it  by  way  of  Epi- 
fode  in  the  fecond  and  third  books  of  the  AEneid.  The  contents  of  both 
which  books  come  before  thofe  of  the  firft  book  in  the  thread  of  the  ftory, 
though  for  preferving  of  this  Unity  of  adion,  they  follow  it  in  the  difpofi- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  poem.  Milton^  in  imitation  of  thefe  great  Poets,  opens  his  Pa- 
radife  Loft  with  an  infernal  council  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is  the 
action  he  propofes  to  celebrate;  and  as  for  thofe  great  actions,  the  battle 
of  his  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  (which  preceded  in  point  of 
time,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  entirely  deflroyed  the  Unity 
of  his  principal  a61ion,  had  he  related  them  in  the  fame  order  that  they 
happened,  he  caft  them  into  the  fifth,  fixth  and  feventh  Books,  by  way  of - 
Epifode  to  this  noble  poem. 

Ariftotle  himfelf  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing  to  boaft  of  as  to  the  Unity 
of  his  Fable,  though  at  the  fame  time,  that  great  Critic  and  Philofopher 
endeavors  to  palliate  this  imperfeclion  in  the  Greek  Poet,  by  imputing  it  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  very  nature  of  an  Epic  poem.  Some  have  been  of  o- 
pinion,  that  the  AEneid  alfo  labors  in  this  particular,  and  has  Epifodes 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  excrefcencies  rather  than  as  parts  of  the  ac- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  poem  which  we  have  now  under  our  confide- 
ration,  hath  no  other  Epifodes  than  fuch  as  naturally  a  rife  from  the  fubjed, 
and  yet  is  filled  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  aftonifhing  incidents,  that  it  gives 
us  at  the  fame  time  a  pleafure  of  the  greateft  variety,  and  of  the  greateft 
fimplicity;  uniform  in  its  nature,  though  diverfified  in  the  execution. 

1  muft  obferve  alfo,  that  as  Virgil  in  the  poem,  which  was  defigned  to  ce- 
lebrate the  original  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  defcribed  the  birth  of  its 
great  rival,  the  Carthaginian  Commonwealth:  Milton  with  the  like  art  in  his 
poem  on  the  Fall  of  man,  has  related  the  Fall  of  thofe  angels  who  are  his 
profeflfed  enemies.  Befide  the  many  other  beauties  in  fuch  an  Epifode,  its 
running  parallel  with  the  great  adion  of  the  poem,  hinders  it  from  break- 
ing the  Unity  fo  much  as  another  Epifode  would  have  done,  that  had  not  fo 
great  anaffinity  with  the  principal  fubje^l.  In  fhort,  this  is  the  famekind  of 
beauty  which  the  Critics  admire  in  the  SpaniJJi  Friar,  or  the  Double  Dijcovery,. 
where  the  two  different  plots  look  like  counterparts  and  copies  of  one  another. 

The  fecond  qualification  required  in  the  adion  of  an  Epic  poem  is,  that 
it  fhould  be  an  entire  adion:  an  a61ion  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all 
its  parts;  or  as  Ari/lotle  defcribes  it,  when  itconfifls  of  a  beginning,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end.  Nothing  fhould  go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  it,  or 
follow  after  it,  that  is  not  related  to  it.  As  on  the  contrary,  no  fingle  ftep 
fhould  be  omitted  in  that  juft  and  regular  procefs  which  it  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  take  from  its  original  to  its  confummation.  Thus  we  fee  the  an- 
ger of  ^fcMfo  in  its  birth,  its  continuance  and  effeds;  duad  AEneas's  fettle- 
ment  in  Italy,  carried  on  through  all  the  oppofitions  in  his  way  to  it  both 
by  fea  and  land.  The  action  in  Milton  excels  (I  think)  both  the  former  in 
this  particular;  we  fee  it  contrived  in  hell,  executed   upon   earth,  and  pu- 

nifhed 
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nillied    by    heaven.      The  parts  of  it    are  told  in  the  mod  diftincSl  manner, 
and  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  moft  natural  order. 

The  third  qualification  of  an   Epic  poem  is   its  Greatnejs.     The  anger  of 
Achilles  was  of  fuch  confequence,  that  it  embroiled  the  Kings  of  Greece,  de- 
ftroyed  the  Heroes  o{  Afia,  and  engaged  all  the  Gods  in  factions.      The  fet- 
tlement  of  AEneas  in  Italy  produced  the  Cafars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman 
empire.      Milton's  fubje^l  was   ftill   Greater  than    either  of   the  former;     it 
does  not  determine  the  fate  of  fingle  perfonsor  nations,  but  of  a  whole  fpe- 
cies.     The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined   together  for  the  deftru^iion  of 
mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part,  and  would  have  completed,  had  not , 
Omnipotence  itfelf  interpofed.      The  principal  a(5iors  are  man  in  his  great- 
eft  perfe^ion,  and  woman  in  her  higheft   beauty.      Their  enemies  are  the 
fallen  angels:   the  Mefliah  their  friend,    and  the  Almighty  their  protestor. 
In  fliort,   every  thing  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  Being,  whether 
within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it,   has  a   proper  part  affigned   it  in 
this  admirable  poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole,  but  the  principal 
members,  and  every  part  of  them,  fliould  be  Great.  I  will  not  prefume  to 
fay,  that  the  book  of  Games  in  the  AEneid,  or  that  in  the  Iliad,  are  not  of 
this  nature,  nor  to  reprehend  Virgil's  fimile  of  a  Top,  and  many  other  of 
the  fame  kind  in  the  Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  cenfure  in  this  particular;  but 
I  think  we  may  fay,  without  derogating  fromthofe  wonderful^performances, 
that  there  is  an  indifputable  and  unqueftioned  magnificence  |in  every 
part  of  Paradije  Loji,  and  indeed  a  much  greater  than  could  have  been  form- 
ed upon  any  pagan  fyftem. 

But  Arijlotle,  by  the  Greatnefs  of  the  a61ion,  does  not  only  mean  that  it 
fliould  be  great  in  its  nature,  but  alfo  in  its  Duration,  or  in  other  words, 
that  it  fhouldhavea  due  Length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  properly  call  Great- 
nefs. The  juft  meafure  of  this  kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  the  fol- 
lowing fimilitude.  An  animal,  no  bigger  than  a  Mite,  cannot  appear  per- 
fed  to  the  eye,  becaufe  the  fight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  con- 
fufed  idea  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  diftind;  idea  of  all  its  parts;  if  on  the 
contrary  you  fhould  fuppofe  an  animal  of  ten  thoufand  furlongs  in 
length,  the  eye  would  be  fo  filled  with  a  fingle  part  of  it,  that  it  could  not 
give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole.  What  thefe  animals  are  to  the  eye, 
a  very  fhort  or  very  long  action  would  be  to  the  memory.  The  fird  would 
be,  as  it  were,  loft  and  fwallowed  up  by  it,  and  the  other  difficult  to 
be  contained  in  it.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  fliewn  their  principal  art  in 
this  particular;  the  a6lion  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  the  AEneid,  were  in  them- 
felves    exceeding   fliort,    but    are    fo  beautifully    extended  and   diverfified 

by 
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by  the  invention  of  Epifodes,  and  the  machinery  of  gods,  with  the  like  poe- 
tical ornaments,  that  they  make  up  an  agreeable  ftory  fufficient  to  employ 
the  memory  without  over-charging  it.  Milton's  adion  is  enriched  with  fuch 
variety  of  circumflances,  that  I  have  taken  as  much  pleafure  in  reading  the 
contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  bed  invented  ftory  I  ever  met  with.  It  is 
pofFible,  that  the  traditions  on  which  the  Iliad  and  AEneid  were  built,  had 
more  circumftances  in  them  than  the  hiflory  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  re- 
lated in  Scripture.  Befides  it  was  eafier  for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dafh  the 
truth  with  fiflion,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  offending  the  religion  of 
their  country  by  it.  But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very  few  circum- 
ftances upon  which  to  raife  his  poem,  but  was  alfo  obliged  to  proceed  with 
the  greatefl  caution  in  every  thing  that  he  added  out  of  his  own  invention. 
And,  indeed,  notwithftanding  all  the  reftraints  he  was/  under,  he  has  filled 
his  ftory  with  fo  many  furprifing  incidents,  which  bear  fo  clofe  an  analogy 
with  what  is  delivered  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleafing  the  moft 
delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  moft  fcrupulous. 

The  modern  Critics  have  colle61ed,  from  feveral  hints  in  the  Iliad  and 
AEneid,  the  fpace  of  time  which  is  taken  up  by  the  adlion  of  each  of  thofe 
poems;  but  as  a  great  part  of  Milton's  ftory  was  tranfa61ed  in  regions  that 
lie  out  of  the  reacli  of  the  Sun  and  the  fphere  of  day,  it  is  impoflible  to 
gratify  the  Reader  with  fuch  a  calculation,  which  indeed  would  be  more 
curious  than  inftru^tive;  none  of  tlie  Critics,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
having  laid  down  rules  tocircumfcribe  the  a6lion  of  an  Epic  poem  withiia'' 
any  determined  number  of  years,  days  or  hours.  ^,  ,.. , 

^  But  of  tliis  more  particularly  hereafter.  Speft. 

"  :-  '         .     -  308. 

N°  273.  Saturday,  January  12. 

Motandi  Junt  tibi  Mores.  Hor. 

HAVING  examined  the  A6lion  of  Paradife  Lqjl,  let  us  in  the  next  place 
confider  theA6lors.  This  is  Arijlotles  method  of  confidering,  firft  the 
fable,  and  fecondly  the  manners;  or,  as  we  generally  call  them  in  Englijh, 
the  fable  and  the  chara61ers. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  Heroic  Poets  that  ever  wrote,  in  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  his  charaders.     Every  God  that  is  admitted  into  his  poem, 
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a^ls  a  part  which  would  have  been  fuitable  to  no  other  Deity.  His  Prince 
are  as  much  diflinguiflied  by  their  manners  as  by  their  dominions ;  and  even 
thofe  among  them,  whofe  chara61ers  feem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of  courage  in  which  they  excel. 
In  fliort,  there  is  fcarce  a  fpeech  or  adion  in  the  Iliad,  which  the  reader 
may  not  afcribe  to  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  or  a6ls,  without  feeing  his  name 
at  the  head  of  it. 

■■<; Homer  does  not  only  out-fhine  all  other  Poets  in  the  Variety,  but  alfo  in 
the  Novelty  of  his  characters.  He  hath  introduced  among  his  GriJcza/z  Princes 
a  perfon  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age  of  man,  and  converfed  with  Thejeus, 
Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and  the  hrfl  race  of  Heroes.  His  principal  a6lor  is  the 
fon  of  a  Goddefs,  not  to  mention  the  Offspring  of  other  deities,  who  have 
likewife  a  place  in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan  Prince,  who  was  the 
father  of  fo  many  Kings  and  Heroes.  There  is  in  thefe  feveral  characters 
of  Homer,  a  certain  Dignity  as  well  as  Novelty,  which  adapts  them  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  Though  at  the  fame 
time,  to  give  th.em  the  greater  variety,  he  has  defcribcd  a  Vulcan,  that  is  a 
buffoon  among  his  Gods,  and  a  Therfites  among  his  mortals. 
:::F/rg-27  falls  infinitely  fliort  of  Homer  in  the  characters  of  his  Poem,  both  as 
to.  their  Variety  and  Novelty.  AEneas  is  indeed  a  perfeCl  charaCler,  but  as 
for  Achates,_  tho',he  is  ftiled  the  Hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing  in  the  whole 
poerri  which  may, deferve' that  title.  Gyas,  Mnejlheus,  Sergejlus,  2Lnd  Cloanthus, 
are_  all  of  them  men  of  the  fame  ffamp  and  charaCler. 

fortemque  Gyan,  furtemque  Cloanthum:  Virg. 

There  are  indeed  feveral  natural  incidents  in  the  part  oiAJcanius;  as  that 
o{  Dido  cannot  be  fuflRciently  admired.  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  new  or  par- 
ticular in  Turnus.  Pallas  and  Evander  are  remote  copies  of  Hector  Z-nd  Priam, 
as  Laujus  and  Mezentius  are  almoft  parallels  to  Pallas  ^nd  Evander.  The  cha- 
racters of  JVifus  and  Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  common.  We  mufl  not  for- 
get the  pzrts  of  Sincn,  Camilla,  and  fome  few  others,  which  are  fine  improve- 
ments on  the  Greek  Poet.  In  fhort,  there  is  neither  that  Variety  norNovelty 
in  the  perfons  of  the  AEncid,  which  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton,  we  fliall  find  that  he  has  introdu- 
ced all  the  Variety  his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole  fpecies 
of  mankind  was  in  two  perfons  at  the  time  to  which  the  fubjeCt  of  his  Poem 
is  confined.  We  have,  however,  four  diflinCt  characters  in  thefe  two  per- 
fons. We  fee  man  and  woman  in  the  highefl  innocence  and  perfeCtion,  and 
in  the  moflabjeCt  ffate  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  The  two  laft  charaCters  are, 
indeed,   very  common  and  obvious,  but  the  two  firll  are   not  only  more 
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Magnificent,  but  more  New  than  any  characters  either  in  Virgil  or  Homer, 
or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  fo  fenfible  of  this  defe6l  in  the  fubjeCl  of  his  Poem,  and  of  the 
few  charaders  it  would  afford  him,   that  he  has  brought  into  it  two  a6lors 
of  a  fliadowy  fiditious  nature,   in  the  perfons  of  Sin  and  Death,  by  which 
means  he  has  wrought  into  the  body  of  his  fable  a  very  beautiful 
and  well-invented  Allegory.      But  notwithflanding  the  finenefs  of    ^_    P^ 
this  Allegory  may  atone  for  it  in  fome  meafure ;   I  cannot  think 
that  perfons  of  fuch  a  chimerical  exiftence  are  proper  adors  in  an  Epic  Poem ; 
becaufe  there  is   not  that  meafure  of  probability  annexed  to  them,  which 
is  requifite  in  writings  of  this  kind,  as  I  ftiall  {hew  more  at  large  hereafter. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  aClrefs  in  the  AEneid,  but  the 
part  fhe  a6ls  is  very  fhort,  and  none  of  the  moft  admired  circumllances  in 
that  divine  work.  We  find  in  Mock-heroic  poems,  particularly  in  the  DiJ- 
penjary  and  the  Lutrin,  feveral  allegorical  perfons  of  this  nature,  which  are 
very  beautiful  in  thofe  compofitions,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  ufed  as  an  ar- 
gument, that  the  authors  of  them  were  of  opinion,  fuch  characters  might 
have  a  place  in  an  Epic  work.  For  my  own  part,  I  fliould  be  glad  the 
reader  would  think  fo,  for  the  fake  of  the  Poem  I  am  now  examining;  and 
muft  further  add,  that  if  fuch  empty  unfubftantial  Beings  may  be  ever  made 
ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  never  were  any  more  nicely  imagined,  and  em- 
ployed in  more  proper  aClions,   than  thofe  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking. 

Another  principal  a<5lor  in  this  poem  is  the  great  enemy  of  mankind. 
The  part  of  Ulyjfes  in  Homer  s  Odyjfey  is  very  much  admired  hy  Arijiotle,  as  per- 
plexing that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by 
-the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage,  and  the  fubtilty  of  his  behavior,  but 
by  the  various  concealments  and  difcoveries  of  his  perfon  in  feveral  parts 
of  that  Poem.  But  the  crafty  Being  I  have  now  mentioned  makes  a  much 
longer  voyage  than  Ulyjfes,  puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles  and  ftratagems, 
and  hides  himfelf  under  a  greater  variety  of  fhapes  and  appearances,  all  of 
which  are  feverally  deteCted,  to  the  great  delight  and  furprize  of  the  reader. 

We  may  likewife  obferve  with  how  much  art  the  Poet  has  varied  feveral 
characters  of  the  perfons  that  fpeak  in  his  infernal  affembly.  On  the  con- 
trary, how  has  he  reprefented  the  whole  Godhead  exerting  itfelf  towards 
man  in  its  full  benevolence  under  the  three-fold  diflinCtion  of  a  Creator,  a 
Redeemer,  and  a  Comforter? 

Nor  muft  we  omit  the  perfon  of  Raphael,  who,  amidft  his  tendernefs  and 
friendfhip  for  man,  fliews  fuch  a  dignity  and  condefcenfion  in  all  his  fpeech 
and  behavior,  as  are  fuitable  to  a  fuperior  nature.  The  Angels  are  indeed 
as  much  diverfified  in  Milton,  and  diftinguifhed  by  their  proper  parts,  as  the 
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Gods  are  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  The  reader  will  find  nothing  afcrihed  to^6^oV/, 
Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in  a  particular'manner  fuitable  to 
their  refpe6live  characters.  ,  ainj  lo  oiciiifira  Ot  ni//  ..v,'5 

There  is  another  circumftance  irt  the  principal  actors 'of- the;  Z&i  and 
AEneid,  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  thofe  iwo  Poems,  and  was  therefore 
contrived  with  very  great  judgment.  I  mean  the  authors  having  chofen  for 
their  Heroes  perfons  who  were  fo  nearly  related,  to  the  people  for  whom  they 
wrote.  Achilles  was  a  Greek,  and  AEneas  the  remote  founder  of  i?OOTe.  By  this 
means  their  countrymen  (whom  they  principally  propofed  to  themfelves 
for  their  readers)  were  particularly  attentive  to  all  the  parts  of  their  ftory, 
and  fympathized  with  their  Heroes  in  all  their  adventures.  A  Roman  could 
not  but  rejoice  in  the  efcapes,  fuccelTes,  and  vidories  of  AEneas,  Rud.  be 
grieved  at  any  defea^ts,  misfortunes,  or  difappointments- thatibefel  him;  as 
-a.  Greek  muft  have  had  the  fame  regard  for  Achilles.  .And  it  is  plain,  that 
each  of  thofe  Poems  have  loft.their  great  advantage,,  among  thofe  readers  to 
whom  their  Heroes  are  as  ftrangers,  or  indifferent  perfons. 

Milton's  Poem  is  admirable  in  this  refpeci,  fince  it  is  impofiible  forany  of 
its  readers,  whatever  nation,  country  or  people  he  may  belong. to,  not. to 
be  related  to  the  perfons  who  are  theprincipal.a^ors  in  it';  but  what  is  ftill 
infinitely  more  to  its  advantage,  the  principalaClors  in  this  Poem  are  not 
only,  our  progenitors,  but  our  reprefentatives..  We  have  an  aQual  intereft 
in  every  thing  they  do,  and  no  lefs  than  our  utniofl  happinefs  is  coiicerned, 
and  lies  at  flake  in  their  behavior.  ,.^. i. 

I  ffiall  fubjoin  as  a.  corollary  to  the  foregoing  remark,  arf  admirable  ob- 
fervation  out. o(  Ari/totle,  which  hath  been  very  much  mifreprefented  in  the 
quotations  of  fome  modern  Critics.  "•  If  a  man  of  perfect  and  confum- 
"  mate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfortune,  it  raifes  our  pity,  but  not  our  terror, 
"  becaufe  we  do  not  fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  cafe,  who  do  not  refemble 
."  the  fuflering  perfon.:  But  as  that  great  Philofopher  adds,  If  we  fee  a  man 
"  of  virtue,  mixt  with  infirmities,  fall  into  any  misfortune,  it  does  not 
"  only  raife  our  pity,'  but  our  terror;  becaufe  we  are  afraid  that  the  like 
'■'■  misfortune  may  happen  to  ourfelves,  who  refemble  the  charaCler  of  the 
"  fuffering  perfon. 

I  fhall  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  obfervation  of  Ari- 
Jlotle,  though  it  may  be  true  in  other  occafions,  does  not  hold  in  this;  be- 
caufe in  the  prefent  cafe,  though  the  perfons  who  fall  into  misfortune  are 
of  the  moft  perfe(5l  and  confummate  virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as 
what  may  poffibly  be,  but  what  aClually  is  our  own  cafe;  fince  we  are 
embarked  with  them  on  the  fame  bottom,  and  mull  be  partakers  of  their 
happinefs  or  mifery. 

In 
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In  this,  and  fome  othervery  few  inftances,  Arijlotle's  rules  for  Epic  Poetry 
(which  he  had  drawn  from  his  refle6lions  upon  Homer)  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  fquare  exadly  with  the  Heroic  Poems  which  have  been  made  fmce  his 
time;  hnce  it  is  evident  to  every  impartial  Judge  his  rules  would  ftillhave 
been  more  perfect,  could  he  have  perufed  the  AEneid,  which  was  made 
fome  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

In  my  next  I  fhall  go  through  other  parts  of  Milton  s  Voeva;  and  hope 
that  what  I  fhall  there  advance,  as  well  as  what  I  have  already  written, 
will  not  only  ferve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton,  but  upon  Arijiotle. 

N°  279.  Saturday,  January  19. 


Reddere  per/once  fcit  convenientia  cuique. 


Hor. 


WE  have  already  taken  a  general  furvey  of  the  Fable  and  Characters 
in  Milton  s  Paradife  Loji:  the  parts  which  remain  to  be  confidered, 
according  to  Arijiotle  s  method,  are  the  Senti7nents  and  the  Language.  Before 
I  enter  upon  the  firfl:  of  thefe,  I  muftadvertifemy  Reader,  that  it  is  my  de- 
fign,  as  foon  as  I  have  finifhed  my  general  refle61ions  on  thefe  four  feveral 
heads,  to  give  particular  inftances  out  of  the  Poem  now  before  us,  of  Beau- 
ties and  ImperfeClions  which  may  be  obferved  under  each  of  them,  as  alfo 
of  fuch  other  particulars,  as  may  not  properly  fall  under  any  of  them.  This 
L  thought  fit  to  premife,  that  the  Reader  may  not  judge  too  haflily  of  this 
piece  of  criticifm,  or  look  upon  it  as  imperfe6i,  before  he  has  feen  the 
whole  extent  of  it. 

The  Sentiments  in  an  Epic  Poem  are  the  Thoughts  and  Behavior  which 
the  Author  afcribes  to  the  perfons  whom  he  introduces,  and  a.rejii/1  when 
they  are  conformable  to  the  characters  of  the  feveral  perfons.  The  Senti- 
ments have  like  wife  a  relation  to  things  sls  well' sls  perfons,  and  are  then  per- 
fed  when  they  are  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  the  fubjeCl.  If  in  either  of  thefe 
cafes  the  Poet  endeavors  to  argue  or  explain,  magnify  or  diminifh,  to  raife 
love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any  other  paffion,  we  ought  to  confider 
whether  the  fentiments  he  makes  ufe  of  are  proper  for  thofe  ends.  Homer  is 
cenfured  by  the  Critics  for  his  defeCl  as  to  this  particular  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyjfey,  though  at  the  fame  time  thofe  who  have  treated  this 
-great  Poet  with  candor,  have  attributed  this  defeCl  to  the  times  in  which  he 
•lived.    It  was  the  fault  of  the  age,   and  not  oi  Homer,  if  there  wants  that  de- 
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licacy  in  fome  of  his  fentiments,  which  now  appears  in  the  works  of  men  of 
a  much  inferior  genius.  Befides,  if  there  are  BleraiQies  in  any  particular 
thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite  Beauty  in  the  greatefl  part  of  them.  In  fliort, 
if  there  are  many  Poets  who  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  meannefs  of 
fome  of  his  fentiments,  there  are  none  who  could  have  rifen  up  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  others.  Virgil  \\?i%  excelled  all  others  in  the  propriety  of  his  fenti- 
ments. Milton  fliines  likewife  very  much  in  this  particular:  nor  muft  we  o- 
mit  one  confideration  which  adds  to  his  honor  and  reputation.  Homer  and 
Fzrg"z7  introduced  perfons  whofe  characters  are  commonly  known  among  men, 
and  fuch  as  are  to  be  met  with  either  in  hiftory,  or  in  ordinary  coverfation. 
Milton's  characters,  moft  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to  be  formed 
purely  by  his  own  invention.  It  fliows  a  greater  genius  in  Shake/pear  to 
have  drawn  his  Calyban,  than  his  Hot/pur  or  Julius  Cafar:  the  one  was  to  befup- 
plied  out  of  his  own  imagination,  whereas  the  other  might  have  been  form- 
ed upon  tradition,  hiftory,  and  obfervation.  It  was  much  eafier  therefore 
for  Homer  to  find  proper  fentiments  for  an  affembly  of  Grecian  Generals, 
thanforMz'fton  todiverfify  his  infernal  council  with  proper  characters,  and  in- 
fpire  them  with  a  variety  of  fentiments.  The  loves  oi  Dido  3.nd  AEiieas  are 
only  copies  of  what  has  palled  between  other  perfons.  Adajn  and  Eve  before 
the  fall  are  a  different  fpecies  from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  defcended 
from  them;  and  none  but  a  Poet  of  the  moft  unbounded  invention,  and  the 
moft  exquifite  judgment,  could  have  filled  their  converfation  and  behavior 
with  fo  many  circumftances  during  their  ftate  of  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  for  Epic  Poem  to  be  filled  with  fuch  thoughts  as  are 
natural,  unlefs  it  abound  alfo  with  fuch  as  arefublime.  Virgil  in  this  particu- 
lar falls  fhort  of  Homer.  He  has  not  indeed  fo  many  thoughts  that  are  low 
and  vulgar;  but  at  the  fame  time  has  not  fo  many  thoughts  that  are  fublime 
and  noble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  feldom  rifes  into  very  aftonifliing  fenti- 
ments, where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad.  He  every  where  charms  and 
pleafes  us  by  the  force  of  his  ov/n  genius;  but  feldom  elevates  and  tran- 
fports  us  where  he  does  not  fetch  his  hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  diftinguilhing  excellence,  lies  in  the 
Sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of  the  moderns  who  rival  him 
in  every  other  part  of  Poetry;  but  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  fentiments  he  tri- 
umphs over  all  the  Poets  both  modern  and  ancient.  Homer  only  excepted, 
It  is  impoflible  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  diftend  itfelf  with  greater  ideas, 
than  thofe  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his  firft,  fecond,  and  fixth  books. 
The  feventh,  which  defcribes  the  Creation  of  the  world,  is  likewife  wonder- 
fully fublime,  though  not  fo  apt  to  ftir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  Rea- 
der, nor  confequently  fo  perfeCt  in  the  Epic  way  of  writing,  becaufe  it   is 
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filled  with  lefs  adion.  Let  the  judicious  Reader  compare  what  Longinus 
has  obferved  on  feveral  paffages  in  Homer,  and  he  will  find  parallels  for 
moll  of  them  in  the  Paradife  Loft. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  infer,  that  as  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Sentiments,  the  Natural  and  the  Sublime,  which  are  always  to  be  purfued 
in  an  heroic  Poem;  there  are  alfo  two  kinds  of  thoughts  which  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  The  firft  are  fuch  as  are  affeded  and  unnatural ;  the 
fecond  fuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As  for  the  firft  kind  of  thoughts,  we 
meet  with  little  or  nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil:  he  has  none  of 
thofe  trifling  points  and  puerilities  that  are  fo  often  to  be  met  with  in 
Ovid^  none  of  the  Epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  thofe  fwelling 
fentiments  which  are  fo  frequently  in  Statins  and  Claudian,  none  of  thofe 
mixed  enibellifliments  of  Tajfo.  Every  thing  is  jull  and  natural.  His 
Sentiments  fhow  that  he  had  a  perfe6i  infight  into  human  nature,  and  that 
he  knew  every  thing  which  was  the  moft  proper  to  affed  it. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  fome  places,  which  I  may  hereafter  take  notice  of, 
mifreprefented  Virgil's  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  particular,  in  the  tranflation 
he  has  given  us  of  the  AEneid.  I  do  not  remember  that  Homer  any  where 
falls  into  the  faults  above-mentioned,  which  were  indeed  the  falfe  refine- 
ments of  latter  ages.  Milton,  it  muft  be  confeft,  has  fometimes  erred  in  this 
refped,  as  I  fhall  fhew  more  at  large  in  another  paper ;  though  confider- 
ing  all  the  Poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  writ  were  infe61ed  with  this  wrong 
way  of  thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he  did  not  give  more  into 
it,  than  that  he  did  fometimes  comply  with  the  vicious  tafte  which  Hill 
prevails  fo  much  among  modern  writers. 

But  fince  feveral  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low  and  groveling, 
an  Epic  Poet  fhould  not  only  avoid  fuch  fentiments  as  are  unnatural  or  af- 
fected, but  alfo  fuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  Homer  has  opened  a  great 
field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more  delicacy  than  greatnefs  of  genius,  by  the 
homelinefs  of  fome  of  his  fentiments.  But,  as  I  have  before  faid,  thefe  are 
rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  to 
which  I  may  alfo  add,  of  that  which  he  defcribed,  than  to  any  imperfec- 
tion in  that  divine  Poet.  T^oilus,  among  the  ancients,  and  Monfieur  Perrault 
among  the  moderns,  pufhed  their  ridicule  very  far  upon  him,  on  account 
of  fome  fuch  fentiments.  There  is  no  blemifh  to  be  obferved  in  Virgil, 
under  this  head,   and  but  a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  fliall  give  but  one  inftance  of  this  impropriety  of  thought  in  Homer,  and 
at  the  fame  time  compare  it  with  an  inftance  of  the  fame  nature,  both  in 
Virgil  and  Milton.  Sentiments  which  raife  laughter  can  very  feldom  be  ad- 
mitted with  any  decency  into  an  heroic  Poem,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  excite 
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paffions  of  a  much  nobler  nature.  Homer,  however,  in  his  charaders  of 
Vulcan  and  Therfites,  in  his  ftory  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  his  behavior  of  Irus, 
and  in  other  paffages,  has  been  obferved  to  have  lapfed  into  theBurlefque 
chara6ler,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  ferious  Air  which  feems  effen- 
tial  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Epic  Poem.  I  remember  but  one  laugh  in 
the  whole  AEneid,  which  rifes  in  the  fifth  book  upon  Monates,  where  he  is 
reprefented  as  thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himfelf  upon  a  rock.  But 
this  piece  of  mirth  is  fo  well  timed,  that  the  fevereft  Critic  can  have  no- 
thing to  fay  againft  it,  for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games  and  diverfions,  where 
the  Reader's  mind  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  relaxed  for  fuch  an 
entertainment.  The  only  piece  of  pleafantry  in  Paradife  Lojl,  is  where  the 
evil  fpirits  are  defcribed  as  rallying  the  Angels  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their 
new  invented  artillery.  This  paffage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  moil  excep- 
tionable in  the  whole  Poem,  as  being  nothing  elfe  but  a  firing  of  puns, 
and  thofe  too  very  indifferent. 

Satan  beheld  their  plight. 


And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derifion  caltd. 

0  friends,  why  come  not  on  thefe  viBors  proud  I 
Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming,  and  when  loe, 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front, 
And  breafi,  (what  could  loe  more)  propounded  terms 
Of  compofition;  firaight  they  changd  their  minds^ 
Flew  off,  and  into  ftrange  vagaries  fell, 
As  they  would  dance;  yet  for  a  dance  they  feem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joy  of  offer  d  peace;  but  I  fuppofe 
If  our  propofals  once  again  were   heard, 
We  fiould  compel  them  to  a  quick  refult. 

To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamefome  mood. 
Leader,  the  terms  we  fent,  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,   and  full  of  force  urgd  home. 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all. 
And  Humbled  many;  who  receives  them  right, 
Had  need,  from  head  to  foot,  well  underffand; 
Mot  underflood,  this  gift  they  have  hefides. 
They  fJiew  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 

Thus  they  among  themfelves  in  pleajant  vein 
Stood  fcoffing 


Saturday, 
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Me  quicunque  Dens,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros^ 

Regali  conjpe^us  in  auro  nuper  et  ojlro, 

Migrct  in  objcuras  humili  fermone  tabernas : 

Aut  dwn  vital  humurn,  nubes  et  inania  captet.  '  Hor. 

IAVING  already  treated  of  the  Fable,  the  Characters  and  Senti- 
ments in  the  Par.adije  Lojl,  we  are  in  the  laft  place  to  confider  the 
Language;  and  as  the  learned  world  is  very  much  divided  upon  Milton  as 
to  this  point,  I  hope  they  will  excufe  me  if  I  appear  particular  in  any  of 
my  opinions,  and  encline  to  thofe  who  judge  the  moft  advantageoufly  of 
the  Author. 

It  is  requifite  that  the  Language  of  an  Heroic  Poem  fhould  be  both  Per- 
fpicuous  and  Sublime.  In  proportion  as  either  of  thefe  two  qualities  are 
wanting,  the  Language  is  imperfe6l.  Perfpicuity  is  the  firft  and  moft  ne- 
ceffary  qualification;  infomuch  that  a  good-natured  Reader  fometimes 
overlooks  a  little  flip  even  in  the  Grammar  or  Syntax,  where  it  is  impoflible 
for  him  to  miflake  the  Poet's  fenfe.  Of  this  kind  is  that  palfage  in  Milto?i, 
wherein  he  fpeaks  of  5G^«ri.- 

■ God  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valu'd  he  nor  Jliunnd. 

And  that  in  which  he   defcribes  Adam  and  Eve: 

Adam  the  goodlieji  man  of  men  fvnce  horn 
His  Jons,  the  fair ejl  of  her  daughter's  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  thefe  paffages,  according  to  the  natural 
Syntax,  the  divine  Perfons  mentioned  in  the  firft  line  are  reprefented  as 
.Created  Beings;  and  that  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve  are  confounded  with 
their  fons  and  daughters.  Such  little  blemifhes  as  thefe,  when  the  thought 
is  great  and  natural,  we  fhould,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardonable  inad- 
vertency, or  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  each 
minute  particular,  and  give  the  laft  finiftiingto  every  circumftance  in  fo  long 
a  work.  The  ancient  Critics  therefore,  who  were  a6led  by  a  fpirit  of  can- 
dor, 
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dor,  rather  than  that  of  cavilling,  invented  certain  figures  of  fpeech,  on 
purpofe  to  palliate  little  errors  of  this  nature  in  the  writings  of  thofe  Au- 
thors who  had  fo  many  greater  beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  Clearnefs  and  Perfpicuity  were  only  to  be  confulted,  the  Poet  would 
have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  moft  plain  and  na- 
tural expreJGfions.  Butfince  it  often  happens  that  the  moft  obvious  phrafes, 
and  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  ordinary  converfation,  become  too  familiar  to 
the  ear,  and  contrad  a  kind  of  Meannefs  by  palling  through  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  a  Poet  fliould  take  particular  care  to  guard  himfelfagainft  idio- 
matic ways  of  fpeaking.  Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many  poorneffes  of  expref- 
fion  upon  this  account,  as  taking  up  with  the  firft  phrafes  that  offered, 
without  putting  themfelves  to  the  trouble  of  looking  after  fuch  as  would 
not  only  be  natural,  but  alfo  elevated  and  fublime.  Milton  has  but  a  few 
failings  in  this  kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may  meet  with  fome  inftances, 
as  in  the  following  palfages. 

Embryo's  and  Idiots,   Eremites  and  Friars 

White,  black  ayid  grey,  ivith  all  their  trumpery. 

Here  Pilgrims  roam 

A  while  dijcourje  they  held. 


No  fear  left  dinner  cool ;  luhen  thus  bega?i 

Our  Author 

Who  of  all  Ages  to  Jucceed,   but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curfe 
My  head,   ill  fare  our  Anceftor  impure. 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam 


The  great  mafters  in  compofition  know  very  well  that  many  an  elegant 
phrafe  becomes  improper  for  a  Poet  or  an  Orator,  when  it  has  been  debafed 
by  common  ufe.  For  this  reafon  the  works  of  ancient  Authors,  which  are 
written  in  dead  languages,  have  a  great  advantage  over  thofe  which  are 
written  in  languages  that  are  now  fpoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrafes 
or  idioms  in  Virgil  and  Homer,  they  would  not  Ihock  the  ear  of  the  moft 
delicate  modern  Reader,  fo  much  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  an  old 
Greek  or  Roman,  becaufe  we  never  hear  them  pronounced  in  our  ftreets,  or 
in  ordinary   converfation. 

It  is  not  therefore  fufficient,  that  the  Language  of  an  Epic  poem  be 
Perfpicuous,  unlefs  it  be  alfo  Sublime.  To  this  end  it  ought  to  deviate  from 
the  common  forms  and  ordinary  phrafes  of  fpeech.  The  judgment  of  a  Poet 
very  much  difcovers  itfelf  in   flmnning  the  common   roads  of  expreffion, 

without 
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without  falling  into  fuch  ways  of  fpeech  as  may  feem  ftiff  and  unnatural; 
he  mufl  not  fwell  into  a  falfe  fublime,  by  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme.  Among  the  Greeks,  AEjchylus  and  fometimes  Sophocles  were 
guilty  of  this  fault;  among  the  Latins,  Claudian  and  Statins;  and  among  our 
own  countrymen,  Shake/pear  and  Lee.  In  thefe  Authors  the  affectation  of 
Greatnefs  often  hurts  the  perfpicuity  of  the  ftyle,  as  in  many  others  the  en- 
deavor after  Perfpicuity  prejudices  its  Greatnefs. 

Ariftotle  has  obferved,  that  the  Idiomatic  ftyle  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
Sublime  formed,  by  the  following  methods.  Firft,  by  the  ufe  of  meta- 
phors :   fuch  are  thofe  in  Milton. 

Imparadis'd  in  one  another  s  arms, 

And  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire;- 


T'he  grajjy  clods   7iow  calv'd. \ 

Spangled  with  eyes 

In  thefe  and  innumerable  other  inftances,  the  metaphors  are  very  bold 
but  juft;  I  muft  however  obferve,  that  the  metaphors  are  not  thick-fown 
in  Milton,  which  always  favors  too  much  of  wit;  that  they  never  clafti  with 
one  another,  which,  as  Ariftotle  obferves,  turns  a  fentence  into  a  kind  of 
an  Enigma  or  Riddle;  and  that  he  feldom  has  recourfe  to  them  where 
the  proper  and  natural  words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  railing  the  language,  and  giving  it  a  poetical  turn,  is 
to  make  ufe  of  the  Idioms  of  other  tongues.  Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  fpeech,  which  the  Critics  call  Hellenifms,  as  Horace,  in  his  Odes 
abounds  with  them,  much  more  than  Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  the  fe- 
veral  diale61s  which  Homer  has  made  ufe  of  for  this  end.  Milton  in  con- 
formity with  the  pradice  of  the  ancient  Poets,  and  with  Ariftotle  s  rule,  has 
infufed  a  great  m3.ny  La tinifms  as  well  as  Grcecifms,  and  fometimes  Hebraifms, 
into  the  language  of  his  poem;   as  towards  the  beginning  of  it,, 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

In  which  they  xoere,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel. 

Tet  to  thdr  Genrafs  voice  theyfoon  obey'd. 

:  '■    ' Whojliall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  Abyfs, 
And  through  the  palpable  oh^cxxve  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  fpread  his  airy  flight 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vajl  Ahvw^tl 
VOL.  III.  LI  So 
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•  So  both  afcend 


In  the  vifions  of  God B.  ii. 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing  the  adje6live  after  the  fub- 
flantive,  the  tranfpofition  of  words,  the  turning  the  adjective  into  a  fub- 
ftantive,  with  feveral  other  foreign  modes  of  fpeech,  which  this  Poet  has 
naturalized  to  give  his  verfe  the  greater  found,  and  throw  it  out  of  profe. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  Ariflotle,  is  what  agrees  with  the  Genius 
of  the  Greek  language  more  than  with  that  of  any  other  tongue,  and  is  there- 
fore more  ufed  by  Homer  than  by  any  other  Poet.  I  mean  the  lengthning 
of  a  phrafe  by  the  addition  of  words,  which  may  either  be  inferted  or  o- 
mitted,  as  alio  by  the  extending  or  contracting  of  particular  words  by  the 
infertion  or  omiffionof  certain  fyllables.  Milton  has  put  inpradice  this  me- 
thod of  raifmg  his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  our  tongue  will  permit, 
as  in  the  paffage  above-mentioned.  Eremite,  for  what  is  Hermite  in  common 
difcourfe.  If  you  obferve  the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  he  has  with  great 
judgment  fupprelfeda  fyllablein  feveral  words,  and  fliortened  thofe  of  two 
fyllables  into  one,  by  which  method,  befides  the  above-mentioned  advan- 
tage, he  has  given  a  greater  variety  to  his  numbers.  But  this  pra61ice  is 
more  particularly  remarkable  in  the  names  of  perfons  and  of  countries,  as 
Beelzebub,  Hejfebon,  and  in  many  other  particulars,  wherein  he  has  either 
changed  the  name,  or  made  ufe  of  that  which  is  not  the  moft  commonly 
known,  that  he  might  the  better  depart  from  the  language  of  the  vulgar. 

The  fame  reafon  recommended  to  him  feveral  old  words,  which  alfo 
makes  his  poem  appear  the  more  venerable,  and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of 
antiquity. 

I  mull  likewife  take  notice,  that  there  are  in  Milton  feveral  words  of  his 
own  coining,  as  Cerberean,  mifcreated,  hell-doom'' d,  Embryon  Atoms,  and  many 
others.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  Liberty  in  our  Englifa  Poet,  I 
would  recommend  him  to  a  difcourfe  in  Plutarch,  which  ftiews  us  how  fre- 
quently Homer  has  made  ufe  of  the  fame  liberty. 

Milton  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the  choice  of  the  nobleft 
words  and  phrafes  which  our  tongue  would  afford  him,  has  carried  our 
language  to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the  Engli/h  Poets  have  ever  done 
before  or  after  him,  and  made  the  fublimity  of  his  flyle  equal  to  that  of  his 
fentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  thefe  obfervations  on  Milton  sjlyle, 
becaufe  it  is  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  appears  the  moft  fmgular.  The 
remarks  I  have  here  made  upon  the  pra6lice  of  other  Poets,  with  my  ob- 
lervations    out    of  Arijlotle,  will   perhaps     alleviate   the    prejudice   which 

fome 
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fome  have  taken  to  his  poem  upon  this  account;  though  after  all,  I  muft 
confefs,  that  I  think  his  ftyle,  though  admirable  in  general,  is  in  fome 
places  too  much  llifFened  and  obfcured  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  thofe  me- 
thods,  which  Ariflotle  has  prefcribed  for  the  railing  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  thofe  feveral  ways  of  fpeech  which  Arijlotle  calls 
foreign  language,  and  with  which  Milton  has  fo  very  much  enriched,  and  in 
fome  places  darkned  the  language  of  his  poem,  was  the  more  proper  for 
his  ufe,  becaufe  his  poem  is  written  in  blank  verfe.  Rhyme,  without  any 
other  affillance,  throws  the  language  off  from  profe,  and  very  often  makes 
an  indifferent  phrafe  pafs  unregarded  ;  but  where  the  verfe  is  not  built  up- 
on rhymes,  there  pomp  of  found,  and  energy  of  expreffion,  are  indifpen- 
fibly  neceffary  to  fupport  the  ftyle,  and  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  flat- 
nefs  of  profe. 

Thofe  who  have  not  a  tafte  for  this  elevation  of  ftyle,  and  are  apt  to 
ridicule  a  Poet  when  he  goes  out  of  the  common  forms  of  expreflion, 
would  do  well  to  fee  how  Arijlotle  has  treated  an  ancient  author,  called 
Euclid,  for  his  infipid  mirth  upon  this  occafton.  Mr.  Dryden  ufed  to  call 
this  fort  of  men  his  Profe- critics. 

I  fhould,  under  this  head  of  the  Language,  confider  Milton  s  Numbers,  in 
which  he  has  made  ufe  of  feveral  elifions,  tha,t  are  not  cuftomary  among 
other  Englifli  Poets,  as  may  be  particularly  obferved  in  his  cutting  off  the 
Letter  T,  when  it  precedes  a  vowel.  This,  and  fome  other  innovations  in 
the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  has  varied  his  numbers,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
makes  them  incapable  of  fatiating  the  ear  and  cloying  the  Reader,  which 
the  fame  uniform  meafure  would  certainly  have  done,  and  w^hich  the  per- 
petual returns  of  rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  narrative  poems.  I  fhall 
clofe  thefe  reflections  upon  the  Language  of  Paradife  Lojl,  with  obferving 
that  Milton  has  copied  after  Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  in  the  length  of  his 
periods,  the  copioufnefs  of  his  phrafes,  and  the  running  of  his  verfes  into 
one  another. 


LI  2  Saturday, 
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N°  291.  Saturday,  February  2. 

Ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 


OJfendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fuclit, 

Ant  humana  parum  cav-it  natura Hor. 

I  Have  now  confidered  Milton'?,  Paradije  Lojl  under  thofe  four  great  heads 
of  the  Fable,  the  Characters,  the  Sentiments,  and  the  Language;  and 
have  fliewn  that  he  excels,  in  general,  under  each  of  thefe  heads.  I  hope 
that  I  have  made  feveral  difcoveries  which  may  appear  new,  even  to  thofe 
who  are  verfed  in  critical  learning.  Were  I  indeed  to  chufe  my  Readers, 
by  whofe  judgment  I  would  ftand  or  fall,  they  fliould  not  be  fuch  as  are 
acquainted  only  with  the  French  and  Italian  Critics,  but  alfo  with  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  who  have  written  in  either  of  the  learned  languages.  Above 
all,  I  would  have  them  well  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  without 
which  a  man  very  often  fancies  that  he  underftands  a  Critic,  when  in  reality 
he  does  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  in  Criticifm,  as  in  all  other  fciences  and  fpeculations ;  one  who 
brings  with  him  any  implicit  notions  and  obfervations  which  he  has  made 
in  his  reading  of  the  Poets,  will  find  his  own  refledions  methodized  and 
explained,  and  perhaps  feveral  little  hints  that  had  paffed  in  his  mind, 
perfec^led  and  improved  in  the  Works  of  a  good  Critic;  whereas  one  who 
has  not  thefe  previous  lights,  is  very  often  an  utter  ftranger  to  what  he 
reads,    and  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient,  that  a  man  who  fets  up  for  a  Judge  in  Criticifm, 
fliould  have  perufed  the  Authors  above-mentioned,  unlefs  he  has  alfo  a 
clear  and  logical  head.  Without  this  Talent  he  is  perpetually  puzzled  and 
perplexed  amidft  his  own  Blunders,  miflakes  the  fenfe  of  thofe  he  would 
confute,  or  if  he  chances  to  think  right,  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his 
thoughts  to  another  with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity.  Ari/lotle,  who  was  the 
beft  Critic,  was  alfo  one  of  the  beft  Logicians  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Locke  s  Elfay  on  human  underftanding  would  be  thought  a  very  odd 
book  for  a  man  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of,  who  would  get  a  reputation  by 
critical  writings;   though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  very  certain,  that  an  Author 

who 
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who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  diflinguifliing  between  words  and  things, 
and  of  ranging  his  thoughts,  and  fetting  them  in  proper  lights,  whatever 
notions  he  may  have,  will  lofe  himfelf  in  confufion  and  obfcurity.  I  might 
further  obferve,  that  there  is  not  a  Gr^^'A  or  Latin  Critic  who  has  not  fliewn, 
even  in  the  llyle  of  his  Criticifms,  that  he  was  a  mafler  of  all  the  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd  than  for  a  man  to  fet 
up  for  a  Critic,  without  a  good  infight  into  all  the  parts  of  learning; 
whereas  many  of  thofe  who  have  endeavored  to  fignalize  themfelves  by 
works  of  this  nature  among  our  Englijli  writers,  are  not  only  defective  in 
the  above-mentioned  particulars,  but  plainly  difcover  by  the  phrafes  which 
they  make  ufe  of,  and  by  their  confufed  way  of  thinking,  that  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  moft  common  and  ordinary  fyflems  of  arts  and  fciences. 
A  few  general  rules  extraded  out  of  the  French  Authors,  with  a  certain  cant 
of  words,  has  fometimes  fet  up  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  mofl  judi- 
cious and  formidable  Critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  difcover  a  Critic  who  has  neither 
tafte  nor  learning,  is  this,  that  he  feldom  ventures  to  praife  any  paffage 
in  an  Author,  which  has  not  been  before  received  and  applauded  by  the 
public,  and  that  his  criticifm  turns  wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errors. 
This  part  of  a  Critic  is  fo  very  eafy  to  fucceed  in,  that  we  find  every  or- 
dinary Reader,  upon  the  publifhing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill-na- 
ture enough  to  turn  feveral  paffages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often  in 
the  right  place.  This  Mr.  Dryden  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in  thofe 
two  celebrated  lines, 

Errors,  like  Jlraws,  upon  the  Jiirface  flow ; 

He  who  would  Jearch  for  pearls,  miift  dive  below. 

A  true  Critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellencies  than  imperfections, 
to  difcover  the  concealed  beauties  of  a  writer,  and  communicate  to  the 
world  fuch  things  as  are  worth  their  obfervation.  The  moft  exquifite 
words  and  fineft  ftrokes  of  an  Author  are  thofe  which  very  often  appear 
the  moft  doubtful  and  exceptionable,  to  a  man  who  wants  a  reliflifor  polite 
learning;  and  they  are  thefe,  which  a  four  undiftinguifhing  Critic  gene- 
rally attacks  with  the  greateft  violence.  Tully  obferves,  that  it  is  very  eafy 
to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon  what  he  calls  verhum  ardens,  or,  as  it  may  be 
rendered  into  Englifli,  a  glowing  bold  exprejjion,  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule 
by  a  cold  ill-natured  criticifm.  A  little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  expofing 
a  beauty,   and  of  aggravating  a  fault;   and  though  fuch  a  treatment  of  an 

Author 
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Author  naturally  produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an  underflanding 
reader,  it  has  however  its  effecSl  among  the  generality  of  thofe  whofe  hands 
it  falls  into;  the  rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt  to  think  that  every 
thing  which  is  laughed  at  with  any  mixture  of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itfelf. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unfeafonable  in  a  Critic,  as  it  rather  pre- 
judices the  Reader  than  convinces  him,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  beauty, 
as  well  as  a  blemifli,  the  fubje6l  of  derifion.  A  man,  who  cannot  write 
with  wit  on  a  proper  fubjed,  is  dull  and  ftupid,  but  one  who  fhews  it  in 
an  improper  place,  is  as  impertinent  and  abfurd.  Befides,  a  man  who 
has  the  gift  of  ridicule,  is  apt  to  find  faidt  with  any  thing  that  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often  cenfures  a 
pallage,  not  becaufe  there  is  any  fault  in  it,  but  becaufe  he  can  be  merry 
upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  pleafantry  are  very  unfair  and  difingenuous  in 
works  of  Criticifm,  in  which  the  greatefl:  mailers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern,  have  always  appeared  with  a  ferious   and  inftru6live  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  fhew  the  defe61s  in  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl, 
I  thought  fit  to  premife  thefe  few  particulars,  to  the  end  that  the  Reader 
may  know  I  enter  upon  it,  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work,  and  that  I  fliall 
juft  point  at  the  imperfedions,  without  endeavoring  to  enflame  them  with 
ridicule.  I  muft  alfo  obferve  with  Longinus,  that  the  productions  of  a  great 
genius,  with  many  lapfes  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  Author,  which  are  fcrupuloufly  exaCl  and 
conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correal  writing. 

I  fhall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  ftory  out  oi  Boccalini,  which  fufficient- 
ly  fliews  us  the  opinion  that  judicious  Author  entertained  of  the  fort  of 
Critics  I  have  been  here  mentioning.  A  famous  Critic,  fays  he,  having 
gathered  together  all  the  faults  of  an  eminent  Poet,  made  a  prefent  of  them 
to  Apollo,  who  received  them  very  gracioufly,  and  refolved  to  make  the 
Author  a  fuitable  return  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  colledingthem. 
In  order  to  this,  he  fet  before  him  a  fack  of  wheat,  as  it  had  been  juft  thrafli- 
ed  out  of  the  fheaf.  He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff^  from  among  the 
corn,  and  lay  it  afide  by  itfelf  The  Critic  applied  himfelf  to  the  taflc 
with  great  induftry  and  pleafure,  and  after  having  made  the  due  fepara- 
tion,    was  prefented  by  Apollo  with  the  chaff  for  his  pains. 


Saturday, 
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N°  297.  Saturday^  February  g. 

velutfi 


Egregio  injperjos  reprendas  corpore  ncevos.  Hor. 

AFTER  what  I  have  faid  in  my  lall  Saturday's  paper,  I  fhall  enter  on 
the  fubje<51;  of  this  without  farther  preface,  and  remark  the  feveral 
Defe6ls  which  appear  in  the  Fable,  the  Characters,  the  Sentiments,  and 
the  Language  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loji;  not  doubting  but  the  Reader  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  allege  at  the  fame  time  whatever  may  be  faid  for  the  ex- 
tenuation of  fuch  defeats.  The  lirft  imperfedion  which  I  Ihall  obferve  in 
the  Fable  is,  that  the  event  of  it  is  unhappy. 

The  Fable  of  every  Poem  is  according  to  Arijlotles  divifion  either  Simple 
or  Implex.  It  is  called  Simple  when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it; 
Implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief  A6lor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or 
from  good  to  bad.  The  Implex  Fable  is  thought  the  moft  perfect;  I  fup- 
pofe,  becaufe  it  is  more  proper  to  ftir  up  the  pafTions  of  theReader,  and  to 
furprife  him  with  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  Implex  Fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds:  in  the  firfl,  the  chief  Ador 
makes  his  way  through  a  long  feries  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  'till  he  ar- 
rives at  honor  and  profperity,  as  we  fee  in  the  (lory  of  Ulyjfes.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  the  chief  A61or  in  the  Poem  falls  from  fome  eminent  pitch  of  honor 
and  profperity,  into  mifery  and  difgrace.  Thus  we  fee  Adam  and  Eve  fink- 
ing from  a  ftate  of  innocence  and  happinefs,  into  the  moft  abjed  condition 
of  fm  and  forrow. 

The  moft  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients  were  built  on  this  laft  fort 
of  Implex  Fable,  particularly  the  Tragedy  of  OEdipus,  which  proceeds  up- 
on a  ftory,  if  we  may  believe  Arijlotle,  the  moft  proper  for  Tragedy  that 
could  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  I  have  taken  fome  pains  in  a  former 
paper  to  fliew,  that  this  kind  of  Implex  Fable,  wherein  the  event  is  unhap- 
py, is  more  apt  to  affe6l  an  audience  than  that  of  the  firft  kind;  notwith- 
ftanding  many  excellent  pieces  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  moft  of  thofe 
which  have  been  written  of  late  years  in  our  own  country,  are  raifed  upon 
contrary  plans.  I  muft  however  own,  that  I  think  this  kind  of  Fable, 
which  is  the  moft  perfe6l  in  Tragedy,  is  not  fo  proper  for  an  Heroic  Poem. 

Milton 
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Milton  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this  imperfe6lion  in  his  Fable,  and 
has  therefore  endeavored  to  cure  it  by  feveral  expedients ;  particularly  by 
the  mortification  which  the  great  adverfary  of  mankind  meets  with  upon  his 
return  to  the  affembly  of  infernal  fpirits,  as  it  is  defcribed  in  a  beautiful 
paflage  of  the  tenth  book;  and  likewife  by  the  vifion,  wherein  Adam  at  the 
clofe  of  the  Poem  fees  his  offspring  triumphing  over  his  great  enemy,  and 
himfelf  reflored  to  a  happier  Paradife  than  that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  againft  Milton'?,  Fable,  which  is  indeed  almofl 
the  fame  with  the  former,  though  placed  in  a  different  light,  namely.  That 
the  Hero  in  the  Paradife  Lojt  is  unfuccefsful,  and  by  no  means  a  match  for 
his  enemies.  This  gave  occafion  to  Mr.  Drydens,  refle^lion,  that  the  Devil 
was  in  reality  Milton's  Hero.  I  think  I  have  obviated  this  objedion  in  my. 
firft  paper.  The  Paradife  Lofl  is  an  Epic,  or  a  Narrative  Poem,  and  he  that 
looks  for  an  Hero  in  it,  fearches  for  that  which  Milton  never  intended; 
but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the  name  of  an  Hero  upon  any  perfon  in  it,  it  is 
certainly  the  Mejfiah  who  is  the  Hero,  both  in  the  principal  a<51ion,  and  in 
the  chief  Epifodes.  Paganifm  could  not  furnifli  out  a  real  a6lion  for  a  Fable 
greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  AEneid,  and  therefore  a  heathen  could  not 
form  a  higher  notion  of  a  Poem  than  one  of  that  kind  which  they  call  an 
Heroic.  Whether  iWte7i's  is  not  of  a  fublimer  nature  I  will  not  prefume  to 
determine:  It  is  fufficient,  that  I  fiiew  there  is  in  the  Paradife  Loji  all  the 
Greatnefs  of  plan,  Regularity  of  defign,  and  Mafterly  beauties  which  we 
difcover  in  Homer  and  Virgil, 

I  muft  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  Milton  has  interwoven  in  the  tex- 
ture of  his  Fable  fome  particulars  which  do  not  feem  to  have  probability 
enough  for  an  Epic  Poem,  particularly  in  the  actions  which  he  afcribes  to 
Sin  and  DeatJi,  and  the  pidure  which  he  draws  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  o- 
ther  paffages  in  the  fecond  book.  Such  allegories  rather  favor  of  the  fpirit 
of  Spenfer  and  Ariojlo,  than  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

In  the  ftru6lure  of  his  Poem  he  has  likewife  admitted  of  too  manv  digref- 
fions.  It  is  finely  obferved  by  Arifiotk,  that  the  author  of  an  Heroic  Poem 
fhould  feldom  fpeak  himfelf,  but  throw  as  much  of  his  work  as  he  can  into 
the  mouths  of  thofe  who  are  his  principal  adors.  Ariflotle  has  given  no 
reafon  for  this  precept;  but  I  prefume  it  is  becaufe  the  mind  of  the  Reader 
is  more  av/ed  and  elevated  when  he  hears  AEneas  or  Achilles  fpeak,  than 
when  Virgil  or  Homer  talk  in  their  own  perfons.  Befides  that  ailuming  the 
chara6ler  of  an  eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagination,  and  raife  the 
ideas- of  an  author.  Tully  tells  us^  mentioning  his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in 
which  Cato,  is  the  chief  fpeaker,  that  upon  a  review  of  it  he  was  agreeably 
impofed  upon,  and  fancied  that  it  was  Catod-nd  nothe  himfelf,  whoutteredhis 
ihougJits  upon  tha-t  fubjeft.  If 
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If  the  Reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  fee  how  the  ftory  of  the  Iliad  and 
AEneid  is  delivered  by  thofe  perfons  who  a<fl  in  it,  he  will  be  furprifed  to 
find  how  little  in  either  of  thefe  Poems  proceeds  from  the  authors.  Milton 
has,  in  the  general  difpofition  of  his  Fable,  very  finely  obferved  this  great 
rule;  infomuch,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  third  part  of  it  which  comes  from 
the  Poet;  the  reft  is  fpoken  either  by  Adam  and  Eve,  or  by  fome  good  or 
evil  fpirit  who  is  engaged  either  in  their  deftru6lion  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  obferved,  it  appears  that  digreffions  are  by  no 
means  to  be  allowed  of  in  an  Epic  Poem.  If  the  Poet,  even  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  his  narration,  fhould  fpeak  as  little  as  poflible,  he  fhould 
certainly  never  let  his  narration  fleep  for  the  fake  of  any  reflexions  of  his 
own.  I  have  often  obferved,  with  a  fecret  adiniratioa,  that  the  longeft 
refledion  in  the  AEneid  is  in  that  palTage  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Turnus 
is  reprefented  as  drefling  himfelf  in  the  fpoils  of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  flain. 
Virgil  here  lets  his  Fable  ftand  ftill  for  the  fake  of  the  following  remark. 
How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  futurity,  and  unable  to  bear  projperous  fortune 
with  moderation!  The  time  will  come  when  Turnus  fiallwifli  that  he  had  left  the 
body  of  Pallas  untouched,  and  curfe  the  day  in  which  he  dreffed  himfelf  in  thefe  fpoils. 
As  the  great  event  of  xh^  AEneid,  and  the  death  o^Turnus,  v^hora  AEneas  flew 
becaufe  he  faw  him  adorned  with  the  fpoils  o^ Pallas,  turns  upon  this  inci- 
dent, Virgil  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  this  reflexion  upon  it,  without 
which  fo  fmall  acircumftancemight  poflibly  have  flipped  out  of  his  reader's 
memory.  Lucan,  who  was  an  injudicious  Poet,  lets  drop  his  ftory  very 
frequently  for  the  fake  of  his  unnecelfary  digreflions,  or  his  Diverticula,  as 
Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  prodigies  which  pre- 
ceded the  civil  war,  he  declaims  upon  the  occafion,  and  fhews  how  much 
happier  it  would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil  fortune  before  it 
comes  to  pafs,  and  fuffer  not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  appre- 
henfion  of  it.  Milton  s  complaint  for  his  blindnefs,  his  Panegyric  on  mar- 
riage, his  refie^lions  on  Adam  zr].dEve?>  going  naked,  of  the  Angels  eating, 
and  feveral  other  paflages  in  his  Poem,  are  liable  to  the  fame  exception, 
though  I  muft  confefs  there  is  fo  great  a  beauty  in  thefe  very  digreflions, 
that  I  would  not  wifh  them  out  of  his  Poem. 

I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  fpoken  of  the  Chara^ers  of  Milton  ?,  Paradife 
Lofl,  and  declared  my  opinion,  as  to  the  Allegorical  Perfons  who  are  in- 
troduced in  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  Sentiments,  I  think  they  are  fometimes  defe^live  under 
the  following  heads;  Firft,  as  there  are  feveral  of  them  too  much  Pointed, 
and  fome  that  degenerate  even  into  Punns.  Of  this  laft  kind,  I  am  afraid 
is  that  in  the  firft  book,  where  fpeaking  of  the  Pigmies,  he  calls  them 

VOL.  III.  Mm  The 
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y/ 


-The  Jmall  Infantry 


Warr'd  on  by  Cranes- 


Another  Blemifh  that  appears  in  fome  of  his  thoughts,  is  his  frequent 
AUufion  to  heathen  Fables,  which  are  not  certainly  of  a  piece  with  the  di- 
vine fubje61,  of  which  he  treats.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  thefe  Allufions, 
where  the  Poet  himfelf  reprefents  them  as  Fabulous,  as  he  does  in  fome 
places,  but  where  he  mentions  them  as  truths  and  matters  of  fact.  The 
limits  of  my  Paper  will  not  give  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  inftances  of 
this  kind:    the  Reader  will  eafily  remark  them  in  his  perufal  of  the  Poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  Sentiments,  is  an  unneceffary  Oftentation  of  Learn- 
ing, which  likewife  occurs  very  frequently.  It  is  certain,  thzt  both  Homer 
and  Virgil  were  mailers  uf  all  the  learning  of  their  times,  but  it  fliews  itfelf 
in  their  works  after  an  indirect  and  concealed  manner.  Milton  feems  am- 
bitious of  letting  us  know  by  his  excurfions  on  Free-will  and  Predeftination^ 
and  his  many  glances  upon  Hiftory,  Altronomy,  Geography  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrafes  he  fometimes  makes  ufe  of,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

If,  in  the  laft  place,  we  confider  the  Language  of  this  great  Poet,  we 
muft  allow  what  I  have  hinted  in  a  former  Paper,  that  it  is  often  too  much 
labored,  and  fometimes  obfcured  by  old  words,  tranfpofitions,  and  foreign 
Idioms.  Seneca  s  obje^lion  to  the  Style  of  a  great  Author,  Riget  ejus  oratio, 
nihil  in  ea  placidum,  nihil  lene,  is  what  many  Critics  make  to  Milton:  as  I 
cannot  wholly  refute  it,  fo  I  have  already  apologized  for  it  in  another  Pa- 
per; to  which  I  may  further  add,  that  Milton's  Sentiments  and  Ideas  were 
fo  wonderfully  fublime,  that  it  would  have  been  impolTible  for  him  to  have 
reprefented  them  in  their  full  ftrength  and  beauty,  without  having  recourfe 
to  thefe  foreign  alTiftances.  Our  language  funk  under  him,  and  was  un- 
equal to  that  greatnefs  of  Soul  which  furnifhed  him  with  fuch"  glorious 
conceptions. 

A  fecond  fault  in  his  Language  is,  that  he  often  aflre61:s  a  kind  of  jingle 
in  his  words,   as  in   the   following  paffages,  and  many  others: 

And  brought  into  the  World  a  World  of  woe. 
•Begirt  tK  Almighty  throne 


Befeeehing  or  befieging- 

This  tempted  our  attempt 

At  one  Jlight  bound  high  over-leapt  cdl  bound. 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of  fpeech,  that  fome  of  the  greateft 
Ancients  have  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  ^rf/^o^/^  himfelf  has  given  it  a  place 

in 
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ill  his  Rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of  this  Art.  But  as  it  is  in  itfelf  poor 
and  trifling,  it  is  I  think  at  prefent  univerfally  exploded  by  all  the  mafters 
of  polite  writing. 

The  laft  fault  which  I  fhall  take  notice  of  in  Milton's,  Style,  is  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  what  the  Learned  call  Technical  Words,  or  terms  of  Art.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  beauties  of  Poetry,  to  make  hard  things  intelligible,  and 
to  deliver  what  is  abflrufe  of  itfelf  in  fuch  eafy  language  as  may  be  un- 
derftood  by  ordinary  Readers:  befides,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  Poet  fhould 
rather  feem  born  with  him,  or  infpired,  than  drawn  from  books  and  fyf- 
tems.  I  have  often  wondered,  how  Mr.  Dryden  could  tranflate  a  paffage 
out  of  Virgil,  after  the  following  manner. 

Tack  to  the  Larboard,  andjiand  offto  Jea, 
Veer  Star-board  Jea  and  land. 

Milton  makes  ufe  of  Larboard  in  the  fame  manner.  When  he  is  upon  Build- 
ing, he  mentions  Doric  Pillars,  Pilajters,  Cornice,  Freeze,  Architrave.  When  he 
talks  of  heavenly  Bodies,  you  meet  with  Ecliptic,  and  Eccentric,  the  Trepi- 
dation, Stars  dropping  from  the  Tjnith,  Rays  culminating  from  the  Equator.  To 
which  might  be  added  many  inftances  of  the  like  kind  in  feveral  other  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

I  fliall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  account  of  the  many  particular  Beau- 
ties in  Milton,  which  would  have  been  too  long  to  infert  under  thofe  gene- 
ral heads  I  have  already  treated  of,  and  with  which  I  intend  to  conclude 
this  piece  of  Criticifm. 


N°303.  Saturday,  February  i6. 


,iii 


volet  hcBc  fiib  luce  videri, 

Judicis  argutiim  qua  nonformidat  acumen.  Hor 

I  Have  feen  in  the  works  of  a  modern  Philofopher,  a  map  of  the  Spots  in 
the  Sun.  My  laft  paper  of  the  Faults  and  Blemiflies  in  Milton  s  Paradife 
Loft,  may  be  confidered  as  a  piece  of  the  fame  nature.  To  purfue  the  Al- 
lufion:  as  it  isobferved,  that  among  the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous  body 
above-mentioned,  there  are  fome  which  glow  more  intenfely,  and  dart  a 
ftronger  light  than  others;  fo,  notwithftanding  I  have  already  fhewn  Milton?, 
Poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
fuch  Beauties  as  appear  to  be  more  exquifite  than  the  reft.  Milton  has  pro- 
pofed  the  fubjed  of  his  Poem  in  the  following  verfes. 

Mm  2  Of 
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Of  man's  Jirjl  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tajle 
Broug-ht  Death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  looe, 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  'till  one  greater  Man 
Reflore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  Seat, 
Sing  Heav'nly  Mife 

Thefe  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  fimple  and  unadorned  as  any  of  the 
whole  Poem,  in  which  particular  the  Author  has  conformed  himfelf  to  the 
example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  Invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  Cre- 
ation of  the  world,  is  very  properly  made  to  the  Mufe  who  infpired  Mofes 
in  thofe  books  from  whence  our  Author  drew  his  fubjed,  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  is  therein  reprefented  as  operating  after  a  particular  manner  in 
the  firfl  produdion  of  Nature.  This  whole  Exordium  rifes  very  happily 
into  noble  Language  and  Sentiment,  as  I  think  the  tranfition  to  the  Fable 
is  exquifitely  beautiful  and  natural. 

The  Nine-days  aftonifliment,  in  which  the  Angels  lay  entranced 
He'fwd  after  their  dreadful  overthrow  and  fall  from  heaven,  before  they  could 
recover  either  the  ufe  of  thought  or  fpeech,  is  a  noble  Circumfiance, 
and  very  finely  imagined.  The  divifion  of  hell  into  Seas  of  fire,  and  into 
firm  Ground  impregnated  with  the  fame  furious  Element,  with  that  parti- 
cular circumfiance  of  the  Exclufion  of  Hope  from  thofe  infernal  regions, 
are  inftances  of  the  fame  great  and  fruitful  invention. 

The  Thoughts  in  the  firft  fpeech  and  defcription  of  Satan,  who  is  one  of 
the  principal  Adors  in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a  full 
Idea  of  him.  His  Pride,  Envy  and  Revenge,  Obftinacy,  Defpair  and  Impe- 
nitence, are  all  of  them  very  artfully  interwoven.  In  fhort,  his  firft  fpeech 
is  a  Complication  of  all  thofe  Pafiions  which  difcover  themfelves  feparate- 
ly  in  feveral  other  of  his  fpeeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole  Part  of  this 
great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  fuch  Incidents  as  are  very  apt  to 
raife  and  terrify  the  Reader's  Imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  book 
now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  firft  that  awakens  out  of  the  general  Trance, 
with  his  Pofture  on  the  burning  Lake,  his  rifing  from  it,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion of  his  Shield  and  Spear. 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearejl  mate, 
With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  jparkling  blaz'd,  his  other  parts  befide 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 

Lay 
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Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  Stature;  on  each  hand  the  flames 

Driv'n  backward  flope  their  pointing  fpires,  and  rowl'd 

In  billows,  leave  i  th'  midfl  a  horrid  vale. 

T^hen  with  expanded  wings  he  fleers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dufky  air 

T'hatfelt  unifual  weight 

-His  pond'rous  Shield, 


Ethereal  temper,  mafly,  large  and  round. 
Behind  him  cafl;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  hisflioidders  like  the  Moon,  whofe  orb 
Thro'  Optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  Artifls  vieiu 
At  Ev'ningfrom  the  top  o/"Fefole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defcry  new  Lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  Jpolty  Globe. 
His  Spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallefl  Pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian    hills,  to  be  the  Mqft 
Offome  great  Ammiral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walk'd  with  to  fupport  uneafyfleps 
Over  the  burning  Marl 


To  which  we  may  add  his  Call  to  the  fallen  Angels  that  lay  plunged 
and  ftupified  in  the  Sea  of  Fire. 

He  cairdfo  loud,  that  all  the  holloiu  deep 
Of  hell  refounded 

But  there  is  no  fingle  paffage  in  the  whole  poem  worked  up  to  a  greater 
Sublimity,  tha;n  that  wherein  his  Perfonis  defcribed  in  thofe  celebrated  lines: 

He,  above  the  reft 

Infhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a  Tow'r,  &c. 

His  Sentiments  are  every  way  anfwerable  to  his  Charader,  and  fuitable 
to  a  created  Being  of  the  mod  exalted  and  depraved  nature.  Such  is  that 
in  which  he  takes  poffeffion  of  his  place  of  torments. 

Hail  Horrors,  hail 


Infernal  world !  and  thou  profoundeft  hell 
Receive  thy  new  Poffeflor :  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changd  by  place  or  time.  And 
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And  afterwards, 

Here  at  leqji 

Wejhall  be  free;  tli  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  Ms  Envy;  will  not  drive  us  hence: 
Here  we  may  reign  fecwe,  and  in  my  choice 
"To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  tho'  in  hell: 
Better  to  reigii  in  hell,  thanjerve  in  heaven. 

Amidfl  thofe  impieties  which  this  enraged  Spirit  utters  in  other  places  of 
the  Poem,  the  Author  has  taken  care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not  big  with 
Abfurdity,  and  incapable  of  Ihocking  a  religious  Reader;  his  words,  as  the 
Poet  defcribes  them,  bearing  only  a  Semblance  of  tvorth,  not  Siibfance.  He  is 
likewife  with  great  art  defcribed  as  owning  his  Adverfary  to  be  Almighty. 
Whatever  perverfe  interpretation  he  puts  on  the  Juftice,  Mercy,  and  other 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  frequently  confeffes  his  Omnipotence, 
that  being  the  perfedion  he  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  confi- 
deration  which  could  fupport  his  pride  under  the  fliame  of  his  defeat. 

Nor  muft  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumftance  of  his  burfting  out  in 
tears,  upon  his  furvey  of  thofe  innumerable  fpirits  whom  he  had  involved 
in  the  fame  guilt  and  ruin  with  himfelf. 

■He  now  prep ar'd 


To  Jpeak;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclofe  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  afjay'd,  a?id  thrice  in  f pile  of  f corn 
Tears,  fuch  as  Angels  weep,  burft  forth 

The  catalogue  of  evil  fpirits  has  abundance  of  learning  in  it,  and  a  very 
agreeable  turn  of  Poetry,  which  rifes  in  a  great  meafure  from  its  defcribing 
the  places  where  they  were  worfliipped,  by  thofe  beautiful  marks  of  rivers, 
fo  frequent  among  the  ancient  Poets.  The  Author  had  doubtlefs  in  this 
place  Homer  s  catalogue  of  fliips,  and  Virgil's  lifl  of  warriors  in  his  view. 
The  charaders  of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  Reader's  mind  for  their  re- 
fpeclive  fpeeches  and  behavior  in  the  fecond  and  fixth  book. 

The  account  of  Thammuz  is  finely  romantic,  and  fuitable  to  what  we 
read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worfliip  which  was  paid  to  that  idol. 

— Thammuz  came  next  behind, 


Whflfe  annual  loound  in  Lebanon  allufd 

The  Syrian  damfels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  am'rous  ditties  all  afummefs  day.  While 
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While  Jmooih  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  Jea,  Jupposd  xuith  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded:  the  love-tale 
Infe^ed  Sion'i  daughters  xuith  like  heat, 
Whofe  wanton  pafjions  in  the  facred  porch 
Ezekiel  faio,  when  by  the  Vifion  led 
His  eyes  furvey'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah 

The  Reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  infert  as  a  note  on  this  beautiful  paffage, 
the  account  given  us  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Maiindrell  of  this  ancient 
piece  of  worfhip,   and   probably  the  firft  occafion  of  fuch   a  fuperftition. 

"  We  came  to  a  fair  large  river doubtlefs  the  ancient  river  Adonis,   fo 

"  famous  for  the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in  lamentation  of  Adonis. 
"  We  had  the  fortune  to  fee  what  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  occafion  of 
"  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates,  concerning  this  river,  viz.  That  this 
"  ftream,  at  certain  Seafons  of  the  year,  efpecially  about  the  feaft  of  ^c/omj, 
"  is  of  a  bloody  color;  which  the  heathens  looked  upon  as  proceeding 
"  from  a  kind  of  fympathy  in  the  river  for  the  death  oi  Adonis,  who  was 
"  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains,  out  of  which  this  flream  rifes. 
"  Something  like  this  we  faw  a^iually  come  to  pafs;  for  the  water  was 
"  ftained  to  a  furprifing  rednefs;  and,  as  we  obferved  in  travelling,  had 
"  difcolored  the  fea  a  great  way  into  a  reddifli  hue,  occafioned  doubtlefs 
"  by  a  fort  of  Minium,  or  red  earth,  wafhed  into  the  river  by  the  violence 
'"  of  the  rain,   and  not  by  any  ftain  from  Adonis's  blood. 

The  paffage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the  manner  how  fpirits  tranf- 
form  themfelves  by  contra6lion,  or  enlargement  of  their  dimenfions,  is  in- 
troduced with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  for  feveral  furprifing  accidents 
in  the  fequel  of  the  Poem.  There  follows  one,  at  the  very  end  of  the  firft 
book,  which  is  what  the  French  Critics  call  marvellous,  but  at  the  fame  time 
probable  by  reafon  of  the  paffage  laft  mentioned.  As  foon  as  the  infernal 
Palace  is  finifhed,  we  are  told  the  multitude  and  rabble  of  fpirits  imme- 
diately fhrunk  themfelves  into  a  fmall  compafs,  that  there  might  be  room 
for  fuch  a  numberlefs  alfembly  in  this  capacious  hall.  But  it  is  the  Poet's 
refinement  upon  this  thought,  which  I  moft  admire,  and  which  is  indeed 
very  noble  in  itfelf.  For  he  tells  us,  that  notwithftanding  the  vulgar,  a- 
mong  the  fallen  fpirits,  contra6led  their  forms,  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  and 
dignity  ftill  preferved  their  natural  dimenfions. 


n 
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Thus  incorporeal  Spirits  to  Jmallejl  forms 
Reducd  their  Jliapes  immenfe,  and  were  at  large 
Though  without  number  Jlill  amidjl  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  Court.     But  far  within., 
And  in  their  own  dimenfions  like  themfelves, 
The  great  feraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim, 
In  clofe  rccefs  and  fecret  conclave  fat, 
A  thoufand  Demy-gods  on  golden  feats, 
Frequent  and  fidl 

The  chara6ler  of  Mammon.,  and  the  defcription  of  the  Pandamonium,  are 
full  of  beauties. 

There  are  feveral  other  ftrokes  in  the  firft  book  wonderfully  poetical,  and 
inftances  of  that  fublime  genius  fo  peculiar  to  the  Author,  Such  is  the 
defcription  of  Azazel's  flature,  and  of  the  infernal  ftandard,  which  he  un- 
furls :  as  alfo  of  that  ghaftly  light,  by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  ano- 
ther in  their  place  of  torments. 

The  feat  of  defolation,  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  thofe  livid  flames 

Cqfts  pale  and  dreadful 

The  fhout  of  the  whole  hoft  of  fallen  Angels  when  drawn  up  in  battle 
array : 

— The  univerfal  hoft  up  fent 

A  fiout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

The  review,  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infernal  Army : 
He  thro'  the  armed  files 


Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  foon  traverfe 
The  whole  battalion  views  their  order  due, 
Their  vifages  and  ftature  as  of  gods. 
Their  number  laft  lie  fums,   and  now  his  heart 
Di/iends  with  pride,  and  Jiard'ning  in  his  ftrength 
Glories 

The  flafh  of  light,  which  appeared  upon  the  drawing  of  their  Sword; 

He 
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He  fpake:  and  to  confirm  his  words  outfleiu 
Millions  of  flaming  fiuords,  dratvn  from  the  thigh 
Of  mighty  Cherubim;   the  fudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  Hell 

The  fudden  produ(51ion  of  the  Pandamonium; 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rofe  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  found 
Of  dulcet  fymphonies  and  voices  fweet. 

The  artificial  illuminations  made   in  it: 

From  tK  arch'd  roof 


Pendent  by  fubtle  Magic,  many  a  row 
Of  flarry  lamps  and  blazing  creffets,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Afphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  fay. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  noble  Similes  and  Allufions  in  the  firft  book  of 
Paradife  Lqfl.  And  here  I  muft  obferve,  that  when  Milton  alludes  either  to 
things  or  perfons,  he  never  quits  his  Simile  till  it  rifes  to  fome  very  great 
Idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the  occafion  that  gave  birth  to  it.  The  re- 
femblance  does  not,  perhaps,  laft  above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  Poet  runs 
on  with  the  hint,  till  he  has  raifed  out  of  it  fome  glorious  Image  or  Sen- 
timent, proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  and  to  give  it  that  fub- 
lime  kind  of  entertainment,  which  is  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  an  Heroic 
Poem.  Thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with //owzer's  and  Fzrg'zrs  way  of  writing, 
cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  this  kind  of  flrudure  in  Mdtons  Similitudes.  I 
am  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  becaufe  ignorant  Readers,  who  have 
formed  their  tafte  upon  the  quaint  Similes,  and  little  turns  of  wit,  which 
are  fo  much  in  vogue  among  modern  Poets,  cannot  relifli  thefe  beauties 
which  are  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  cenfure  Milton  s 
comparifons  in  which  they  do  not  fee  any  furprifing  points  of  likenefs. 
Monfieur  Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated  relifh,  and  for  that  very  reafon 
has  endeavored  to  turn  into  ridicule  feveral  of  Homer's  Similitudes,  which 
he  calls  Comparaifons  a  longiie  queue,  Long-tail'd  comparifons.  I  fhall  conclude 
this  paper  on  the  firft  book  of  Milton  with  the  anfwer  which  Monfieur 
Boileau  makes  to  Perrault  on  this  occafion;  "  Comparifons,  fays  he,  in  Odes, 
"  and  Epic  Poems  are  not  introduced  only  to  illuftrate  and  embellifh  the 
"  difcourfe,  but  to  amufe  and  relax  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  by  frequently 
"  difengaging  him  from  too  painful  an  attention  to  the  principal  fubje6i, 

VOL.   III.  N  n  "  and 
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"■  and  by  leading  him  into  other  agreeable  images.  Homer,  fays  he,  ex- 
''  celled  in  this  particular,  whofe  Comparifons  abound  with  fuch  images 
"  of  nature  as  are  proper  to  relieve  and  diverfify  his  fubjecfis.  He  conti- 
"  nually  inftru6ls  the  Reader,  and  makes  him  take  notice,  even  in  objefls 
"  which  are  every  day  before  our  eyes,  of  fuch  circumflances  as  we  fhould 
"•  not  otherwife  have  obferved.  To  this  he  adds,  as  a  maxim  univerjally  ac- 
"•  knowledgcd,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  in  Poetry  for  the  Points  of  the  com- 
"  parifon  to  correfpond  with  one  another  exadly,  but  that  a  general  re- 
"•  femblance  is  fuflBcient,  and  that  too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  favors 
"  of  the  Rhetorician  and  Epigrammatift. 

In  fhort,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  as  the 
great  Fable  is  the  foul  of  each  Poem,  fo  to  give  their  works  an  agreeable 
variety,  their  Epifodes  are  fo  many  fliort  Fables,  and  their  Similes  fo  many 
fhort  Epifodes;  to  which  you  may  add  if  you  pleafe,  that  their  Metaphors 
are  fo  many  fhort  Similes.  If  the  Reader  confiders  the  Comparifons  in  the 
firft  book  of  Milton,  of  the  Sun  in  an  eclipfe,  of  the  fleeping  Leviathan,  of 
the  Bees  fwarming  about  the  hive,  of  the  Fairy  dance,  in  the  view  where- 
in I  have  placed  them,  he  will  eafily  difcover  the  great  beauties  that  are 
in  each  of  thofe  paflages. 

N°  309.  Saturday^  February  23. 


Di,  quibus  imperium  ejl  animarum,  umbrceque  Jilentes, 

Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegethoji,  loca  noHe  fdentia  late ; 

Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui!  fit  numine  vejiro 

Pander e  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  merjas.  ^irg. 

I  Have  before  obferved  in  general,  that  the  perfons  whom  Milton  intro- 
duces into  his  Poem  always  difcover  fuch  fentiments  and  behavior  as 
are  in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable  to  their  refpe6live  charaders.  Every 
circumftance  in  their  fpeeches  and  adions,  is  with  great  juftnefs  and  de- 
licacy adapted  to  the  perfons  who  fpeak  and  ad.  As  the  Poet  very  much 
excels  in  this  confiftency  of  his  charaders,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  confider  feve- 
ral  pafTages  of  the  fecond  book  in  this  light.  That  fuperior  greatnefs,  and 
mock-majefty,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  Prince  of  the  fallen  Angels,  is  ad- 
mirably preferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  book-  His  opening  and  clofmg 
the  debate;   his  taking  on  himfelf  that  great  enterprize  at  the  thought  of 

which 
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which  the  whole  infernal  aflembly  trembled;  his  encountring  the  hideous 
phantom  who  guarded  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all  his 
terrors ;  are  inftances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind  which  could  not  brook 
fubmiflion  even  to  Omnipotence. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  feat 
The  monfler  moving^  onward  came  as  fafi 
With  horrid  flrides:  Hell  trembled  as  he  flrode. 
Th'  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  he  admir'd; 
Admir'd,  not  fear'd 

The  fame  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  behavior  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  fe- 
veral  adventures  which  he  meets  with  during  his  palfage  through  the  re- 
gions of  unformed  matter,  and  particularly  in  his  addrefs  to  thofe  tre- 
mendous powers  who  are  defcribed  as  preliding  over  it. 

The  part  oi  Moloch  is  likewife  in  all  its  circumftances  full  of  that  fire  and 
fury  which  diftinguifh  this  fpirit  from  the  reft  of  the  fallen  Angels.  He  is 
defcribed  in  the  firft  book  as  befmeared  with  the  blood  of  human  facrifices, 
and  delighted  with  the  tears  of  Parents  and  the  cries  of  Children.  In  the 
fecond  book  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fierceft  fpirit  that  fought  in  Heaven; 
and  if  we  confider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  fixth  book,  where  the 
battle  of  the  Angels  is  defcribed,  we  find  it  every  way  anfwerable  to  the 
fame  furious  enraged  Chara^er. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 

And  with  fierce  enfigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  King,  who  him  defy'd, 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heav'n 
Refrain  d  his  tongue  blafphemous ;  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  wafte,  with  fliatter'd  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  Milton  has  reprefented  this  violent 
impetuous  Spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  fuch  precipitate  paffions,  as  the 
firfl  that  rifes  in  that  affembly,  to  give  his  opinion  upon  their  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  affairs.  Accordingly  he  declares  himfelf  abruptly  for  war,  and 
appears  incenfed  at  his  companions,  for  lofing  fo  much  time  as  even  to 
deliberate  upon  it.  All  his  fentiments  are  rafli,  audacious  and  defperate. 
Such  is  that  of  arming  themfelves  with  tortures,  and  turning  their  punifli- 
ments  upon  him  v/ho  inflided  them. 

N  n  2  Xo 
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■No,  let  us  rather  chiife, 


ArmdxvithHell-Jiames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  Heavris  high  tow'rs  to  force  re/i/lkfs  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Agaiifl  the  tort'rer;  luhen  to  meet  the  noife 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  fiall  hear 
Irfernal  Thunder^  and  for  Lightning  fee 
Black  fire  and  horror  fiot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  Angels;    and  his  throne  itfelf 
Mixt  luith  Tartarean  fidphur,  and  Jlrange  fire. 
His  oiun  invented  tonnents 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  fliameor  mifery,  is  alfo  highly  fuitable  to 
his  character ;  as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  their  dillurbing  the  peace  of 
Heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  victory,  it  is  revenge,  is  a  fentiment  trvily  diabo- 
lical,  and  becoming  the  bitternefs  of  this  implacable  Spirit. 

Belial  is  defcribed  in  the  firft  book,  as  the  Idol  of  the  lewd  and  luxurious. 
He  is  in  the  fecond  book,  purfuant  to  that  defcription,  chara<5ierifed  as  ti- 
morous and  flothful ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  fixth  book  we  find  him  cele- 
brated in  the  battle  of  Angels  for  nothing  but  that  fcoffing  fpeech  which  he 
makes  to  Satan,  on  their  fuppofed  advantage  over  the  enemy.  As  his  ap- 
pearance is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  in  thefe  three  feveral  views,  we  find 
his  Sentiments  in  the  infernal  Affembly  everyway  conformable  to  his  Cha- 
ra61er.  Such  are  his  apprehenfions  of  a  fecond  battle,  his  horrors  of  anni- 
hilation, his  preferring  to  be  miferable  rather  than  not  to  be.  I  need  not 
obferve,  that  the  contrail  of  thought  in  this  fpeech,  and  that  which  precedes 
it,  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate. 

Mammo7is,  Charader  is  fo  fully  drawn  in  the  firft  book,  that  the  Poet  adds 
nothing  to  it  in  the  fecond.  We  were  before  told,  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
taught  mankind  to  ranfack  the  earth  for  gold  and  filver,  and  that  he  was  the 
archited  of  Pandamonium,  or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  fpirits  were 
to  meet  in  council.  His  fpeech  in  this  book  is  every  way  fuitable  to  fo 
depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that  refle<5lion,  of  their  being  unable 
to  tafte  the  happinefs  of  Heaven  were  they  adually  there,  in  the  mouth  of 
one,  who,  while  he  wasinHeaven,  is  faid  to  have  had  his  mind  dazzled  with 
the  outward  pomps  and  glories  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent 
on  the  riches  of  the  pavement,  than  on  the  beatific  vifion.  I  fliall  alfo 
leave  the  Reader  to  judge  how  agreeable  the  following  Sentiments  are  to 
the  fame  Character. 

This 
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This  deep  world 

Of  darknejs  do  we  dread?  how  oft  amidfl 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  Heavris  all-ruling  Sire 

Chife  to  refidc,  his  Glory  unobfcured. 

And  with  the  Maje/ly  of  darknefs  round 

Covers  his  throne ;  from  luhence  deep  Thunders  roar 

MiftWing  their  rage,  and  Heav'n  refembles  Hell? 

As  he  our  darknefs,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  we  pleafe  ?  this  defert  Soil 

Wants  not  her  hidden  liflre,  gems  and  gold; 

Nor  loant  loefkill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raife 

Magnificence;  and  what  can  Heavnfiew  more? 

Beehehuh,  who  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  dignity  that  fell,  and  is  in  the 
firll  book  the  fecond  that  awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  with  Sa- 
tan upon  the  fituation  of  their  affairs,  maintains  his  rank  in  the  book  now 
before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful  Majefty  defcribed  in  his  riling  up  to  fpeak. 
He  a^ls  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  oppofite  parties,  and  pro- 
pofes  a  third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  affembly  gives  into.  The  mo- 
tion he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  their  body  in  fearch  of  a  new  world  is 
grounded  upon  a  project  devifed  by  Satan,  and  curforily  propofed  by  him 
in  the  following  lines  of  the  firft  Book. 

Space  may  produce  Xew  worlds,  whereof  fo  rife 
TJiere  went  a  fame  in  Heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  ciioice  regard 
Should  favor  equal  to  thefons  of  Heav'n: 
Thither,  f  but  to  pry,  Jhall  be  perhaps 
Our  fiyfl  eruption,  thither  or  elfewhere: 
For  this  infernal  Pitfhall  never  hold 
Celeftial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  Abyfs 
Long  under  darknefs  cover.     But  thefe  thoughts 
Full  counfd  mufi  mature: 

It  is  on  this  proje6l  that  Beelzebub  grounds  his  propofal. 

What  if  we  find 

Some  eafier  enterprize  ?  There  is  a  place 
(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heavn 
Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  Jeat 

Of 
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Offome  new  race  call'd  MAN,    about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  lefs 

In  power  and  excellence,  but  favor' d  more 

Of  him  who  rules  above;  fo  luas  his  will 

Pronounc'd  among  the  Gods,    and  by  an  oath, 

ThatJIwok  Heavris  whole  circumference,  confirmed. 

The  Reader  may  obferve  how  jufl  it  was,  not  to  omit  in  the  firft  book 
the  project  upon  M'hich  the  whole  Poem  turns :  as  alfo  that  the  Prince  of 
the  fallen  Angels  was  the  only  proper  perfon  to  give  it  birth,  and  that  the 
next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fitteil  to  fupport  it. 

There  is  befides,  I  think,  fomething  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  very  apt 
to  affe(51  the  Reader's  imagination,  in  this  ancient  prophecy  or  report  in 
Heaven  concerning  the  Creation  of  man.  Nothing  could  fliew  more  the 
dignity  of  the  fpecies,  than  this  tradition  which  ran  of  them  before  their 
exiftence.  They  are  reprefented  to  have  been  the  Talk  of  Heaven,  before 
they  were  created.  Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  Common-wealth, 
makes  the  Heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  flate  of  pre-exiflence;  hut  Milton 
does  a  far  greater  honor  to  mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpfe  of 
them  even  before  they  are  in  Being. 

The  riling  of  this  great  affembly  is  defcribed  in  a  very  fublime  and  po- 
etical manner. 

Hieir  rifing  all  at  once  was  as  the  found 
Of  Thunder  heard  remote 

The  Diverfions  of  the  fallen  Angels,  with  the  particular  account  of  their 
place  of  habitation,  are  defcribed  with  great  pregnancy  of  thought,  and 
copioufnefs  of  invention.  The  Diverfions  are  every  way  fuitable  to  Beings 
who  had  nothing  left  them  but  flrength  and  knowledge  mifapplied.  Such 
are  their  contentions  at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  entertain- 
ment in  the  following  lines. 

Others  luith  vaft  Typhean  rage  more  fell 
Re7id  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind;  Hcllfcarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

Their  Mufic  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  criminal  exploits,  and 
their  Difcourfe  in  founding  the  unfathomable  depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and 
fore-knowleds:e. 

The  feveral  circumftances  in  the  defcription  of  Hell  are  finely  imagined; 
as  the  four  rivers  which  difgorge  themfelves  into  the  fea  of  fire,  the  extremes 

of 
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of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion.  The  monftrous  animals  pro- 
duced in  that  infernal  world  are  reprefented  by  a  fuigle  line,  which  gives 
us  a  more  horrid  Idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer  defcription  would 
have  done. 

Nature  breeds, 

Perverfe,   all  nionjlrous,  all  prodigious  tilings. 
Abominable,   inutterable,  and  worfe 
Than  Fables  yet  have  feign'd,   or  Fear  conceiv'd, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydra  s,   and  Chimera  s  dire. 

This  Epifode  of  the  fallen  Spirits,  and  their  place  of  habitation,  comes 
in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  Reader  from  its  attention  to 
the  debate.  An  ordinary  Poet  would  indeed  have  fpun  out  fo  many  cir- 
cumftances  to  a  great  length,  and  by  that  means  have  weakned,  inftead  of 
illuftrated,  the  principal  Fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely  imagined. 

I  have  already  declared  my  Opinion  of  the  Allegory  concerning  Sin  and 
Death,  which  is  however  a  very  finiflied  Piece  in  its  kind,  when  it  is  not 
confidered  as  a  part  of  an  Epic  Poem.  The  Genealogy  of  the  feveral  per- 
fons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and 
Death  the  offspring  of  Sin.  The  inceftuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death 
produces  thofe  Monfters  and  Hell-hounds  which  from  time  to  time  enter 
into  their  Mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth.  Thefe 
are  the  Terrors  of  an  evil  Confcience,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  Sin,  which 
naturally  rife  from  the  apprehenfions  of  Death.  This  lafl:  beautiful  Moral 
is,  I  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the  Speech  of  5m,  where  complaining  of 
this  her  dreadful  Iflue,  fhe  adds, 

Before  mine  eyes  in  oppofition  fits 

Grim  Death  my  fon  and  foe,  who  fets  them  on, 

And  7716  his  Parent  ivould  fidl  foon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  hut  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involved 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  Reader  the  beautiful  Circumftance  in  the  fall 
part  of  this  quotation.  He  will  likewife  obferve  how  naturally  the  three 
perfons  concerned  in  this  Allegory  are  tempted  by  one  common  intereft  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  together,  and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the  Por- 
trefs  of  hell,  and  the  only  Being  that  can  open  the  gates  to  that  world  of 
Tortures. 

The 
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The  defcriptive  part  of  this  Allegory  is  likewife  very  flrong,  and  full  of 
fublime  Ideas.  The  figure  of  Death,  the  Regal  Crown  upon  his  head,  his 
menace  oi^  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the  outcry  at  his  birth,  are 
circumflances  too  noble  to  be  pafl  over  in  filence,  and  extremely  fuitable 
to  this  Kmg  of  Terrors.  I  need  not  mention  the  juftnefs  of  thought  which 
is  obferved  in  the  Generation  of  thefe  feveral  fymbolical  perfons,  that  Sin 
was  produced  upon  the  firft  Revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared  foon  after 
he  was  caft  into  hell,  and  that  the  Terrors  of  Confcience  were  conceived 
at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments.  The  defcription  of  the  Gates  is  very 
poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is  full  of  Milton's  Spirit. 

-On  a  fudden  open  fly 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  foimd 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harfi  thunder,  that  the  loivcfi  bottom  fhook 
(yErebus.     She  open  d,  but  to fhut 
Exccll'd  her  pow'r;  the  Gates  wide  open  food, 
Tlmt  with  extended  wings  a  banner  d  hof 
Under  Jpread  enfigns  marching  might  pafs  through 
With  horfe  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loofe  array; 
So  wide  they  food,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 
Caf  forth  redounding  fmoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  Chaos,  there  are  feveral  imaginary  perfons 
defcribed,  as  refiding  in  that  immenfe  wafte  of  Matter.  This  may  perhaps 
be  conformable  to  the  Tafte  of  thofe  Critics  who  are  pleafed  with  nothing 
in  a  Poet  which  has  not  Life  and  Manners  afcribed  to  it;  but  for  my  own 
part  I  am  pleafed  mofl  with  thofe  paffages  in  this  defcription  which  carry  in 
them  a  greater  meafure  of  probability,  and  are  fuch  as  might  poflibly  have 
happened.  Of  this  kind  is  his  firfl  mounting  in  the  Smoke  that  rifes  from 
the  infernal  Pit,  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  Nitre,  and  the  like  combuftible 
materials,  that  by  their  explofion  ftill  hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage; 
his  fpnnging  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,  with  his  laborious  paffage 
through  that  Confufion  of  Elements,  which  the  Poet  calls 

The  Womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  Grave. 

The  glimmering  Light  which  fliot  into  the  Chaos  from  the  utmofl  verge 
of  the  Creation,  with  the  diftant  difcovery  of  the  Earth  that  hung  clofe  by 
the  Moon,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical. 

Saturday, 
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Nee  dens  inter/it,  nifi  dignus  vindice  mdus 

Inciderit Hor. 

HORACE  advifes  a  Poet  to  confider  thoroughly  the  nature  and  force 
of  his  Genius.  Milton  feems  to  have  known  perfectly  well  wherein 
his  ftrength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chofen  a  fubje6l  entirely  conformable  to 
thofe  talents  of  which  he  was  mafler.  As  his  Genius  was  wonderfully 
turned  to  the  Sublime,  his  Subjed  is  the  nobleft  that  could  have  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  man.  Every  thing  that  is  truly  Great  and  Aftonifhing 
has  a  place  in  it.  The  whole  fyftem  of  the  intelle6lual  world;  the  Chaos, 
and  the  Creation;  Heaven,  Earth  and  Hell;  enter  into  the  conflitution  of 
his  Poem. 

Having  in  the  firft  and  fecond  Books  reprefented  the  Infernal  world  with 
all  its  horrors,  the  thread  of  his  Fable  naturally  leads  him  into  theoppofite 
regions  of  blifs  and  glory. 

1£ Milton's  majefty  forfakes  him  any  where,  it  is  in  thofe  parts  of  his  Poem, 
where  the  divine  Perfons  are  introduced  as  Speakers.  One  may,  I  think, 
obferve,  that  the  Author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trembling,  whilfl 
he  defcribes  the  fentiments  of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give  his  ima- 
gination its  full  play,  but  chufes  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  thoughts  as  are 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  mofl  orthodox  divines,  and  to  fuch  expreffions 
as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture.  The  beauties  therefore,  which  we  are 
to  look  for  in  thefe  fpeeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical  nature,  nor  fo  proper 
to  fill  the  mind  with  fentiments  of  Grandeur,  as  with  thoughts  of  Devo- 
tion. The  paflions,  which  they  are  defigned  to  raife,  are  a  divine  Love  and 
religious  Fear.  The  particular  beauty  of  the  fpeeches  in  the  third  book 
confifts  in  that  Shortnefs  and  Perfpicuity  of  fiyle,  in  which  the  Poet  has 
couched  the  greatefi;  myfteries  of  Chriftianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a  re- 
gular fcheme,  the  whole  difpenfation  of  Providence,  with  refpecl  to  man. 
He  has  reprefented  all  the  abftrufe  dodrines  of  Predeftination,  Free-will, 
and  Grace,  as  alfo  the  great  points  of  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption, 
(which  naturally  grow  up  i'n  a  Poem  that  treats  of  the  Fall  of  man,)  with 
great  energy  of  expreiTion,  and  in  a  clearer  and  ftronger  light  than  ever  I 

VOL.   III.  O  o  met 
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met  with  in  any  other  Writer.  As  thefe  points  are  dry  in  themfelves  to 
the  generality  of  Readers,  the  concife  and  clear  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  as  is  likewife  that  particular  art 
which  he  has  made  ufe  of,  in  the  interfperfnig  of  ail  thofe  graces  of  Poetry, 
which  the  fubje^l  was  capable  of  receiving. 

The  furvey  of  the  whole  Creation,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  tranfa(fi:ed 
in  it,  is  a  profpe6l  worthy  of  Omnifcience;  and  as  much  above  that  in  which 
Virgil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the  Chriftian  idea  of  the  fupreme  Being  is 
more  rational  and  fublime  than  that  of  the  heathens.  The  particular  ob- 
jects on  which  he  is  defcribed  to  have  caft  his  eye,  are  reprefented  in  the 
moft  beautiful  and  lively  manner. 

Noic  had  tJi  Almighty  Father  from  above. 

From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  fits 

High  thrond  above  all  height,  bent  down  his  eye. 

His  oion  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  vieio. 

About  him  all  the  SanBities  of  heavn 

Stood  thick  as  far  s,  and  from  his  fight  receivd  rii. 

Beatitude  paf  utterance:  on  his  right 

The  radiant  Image  of  his  Glory  fat. 

His  only  Son;  on  earth  he  firf  beheld 

Our  two  firf  Parents,  yet  the  only   two 

Of  Mankind,  in  the  happy  Garden  plac'd. 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love. 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrival'd  love, 

In  blifsful  folitude;  he  then  furvey  d 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 

Coafing  the  wall  of  heavn  on  this  fide  night 

In  the  dun  air  fublime,  and  ready  now 

To  floop  loith  wearied  luings  and  loilling  feet 

On  the  bare  outfide  of  this  world,  that  feem'd 

Firm  land  imbojom'd,  loithout  firmament, 

Uncertain  which,   in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  profped  high. 

Wherein  paf,  prejent,  future  he  beholds. 

Thus  to  his  only  Son  forefeeing  fpake. 

Satan  s  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  Creation,  is  finely  imaged  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fpeech,  which  immediately  follows.  The  effe6ls  of 
this  fpeech  in  the  blefled  Spirits,  and  in  the  divine  Perfon  to  whom  it  was 

addrelfed. 
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addrefled,  cannot  but  fill  the  mind  of   the  Reader  with   a   fecret   pleafure 
and  complacency. 

Thus  lohile  God /pake,  amhrofial  fragrance  JiW d 
All  Heav'n,  and  in  the  blejjed  Jpirits  ele5t 
Senje  of  neio  joy  ineffable  diffusd ! 
■  Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  feen 

Mofl  glorious,  in  him  all  his  Father  ffione 
Sulflantially  exprefsd,  and  in  his  face 
Divine  compaffion  vifibly  appear  d, 
L  ove  without  end,  and  without  meafure  grace. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circumftance,  wherein  the  whole 
hoft  of  Angels  are  reprefented  as  flanding  mute;  norfhew  how  proper  the 
occafion  was  to  produce  fuch  a  filence  in  heaven.  The  clofe  of  this  divine 
Colloquy,  with  the  Hymn  of  Angels  .that  followed  upon  it,  are  fo  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  poetical,  that  I  fliould  not  forbear  inferting  the  whole 
paffage,  if  the  bounds  of  my  paper  would  give  me  leave. 

No  fooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitudes  of  Angels  ivith  afiout. 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet 
As  from  blefl  voices,  iitf  ring  joy,  heav'n  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  Hofannas  fill' d 
Th'  eternal  regions;  &c. 

Satan's  Avalk  upon  theoutfide  of  the  Univerfe,  which,  at  a  diftance,  ap- 
peared to  him  of  a  globular  form,  but,  upon  his  nearer  approach  looked 
like  an  unbounded  plain,  is  natural  and  noble.  As  his  roaming  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Creation,  between  that  mafs  of  matter,  which  was  wrought 
into  a  world,  and  that  fhapelefs  unformed  heap  of  materials,  which  ftill  lay 
in  Chaos  and  Confufion,  ftrikes  the  imagination  with  fomething  aftonifh- 
ingly  great  and  wild.  I  have  before  fpoken  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  which  the 
Poet  places  upon  this  outermoft  furface  of  the  univerfe,  and  fhall  here  ex- 
plain myfeif  more  at  large  on  that,  and  other  parts  of  the  Poem,  which  are 
of  the  fame  fhadowy  nature. 

Arflotle  obferves,  that  the  Fable  in  an  Epic  Poem  ftiould  abound  in  cir- 
cumftances  that  are  both  credible  and  aftonifliing;  or,  as  the  French  Cri- 
tics chufe  to  phrafe  it,  the  Fable  fhould  be  filled  with  the  Probable  and  the 
Marvellous;  This  rule  is  as  fine  and  juft  as  any  in  Ariflotle's  whole  Art  of 
Poetry. 

O  o  2  •  If 
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,  If  the  Fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from  a  true  hiftory;  if  it 
is  only  marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance.  The  great  fecret  therefore 
of  Heroic  Poetry,  is  to  relate  fuch  circumftances,  as  may  produce  in  the  Rea- 
der at  the  fame  time  both  belief  and  aflonifliment.  This  is  brought  to  pafs 
in  a  wdl-chojen  Fable,  by  the  account  of  fuch  things  as  have  really  happen- 
ed, or  at  leafl  of  fuch  things  as  have  happened  according  to  the  received 
opinions  of  mankind.  Milton  s,  Fable  is  a  mafter-piece  of  this  nature;  as  the 
war  in  Heaven,  the  condition  of  the  fallen  Angels,  the  ftate  of  Innocence, 
the  temptation  of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  though  they  are  very 
alionifhing  in  themfelves,  are  not  only  credible,  but  actual  Points  of  Faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  Miracles  with  Credibility,  is  by  a  hap- 
py invention  of  the  Poet;  as  in  particular,  when  he  introduces  agents  of 
a  fuperior  nature,  who  are  capable  of  effefling  what  is  v/onderful,  and 
what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  Ulyjfess  fliip- 
being  turned  into  a  rock,  and  AEneass  fleet  into  a  flioal  of  water-nymphs, 
though  they  are  very  furprifnig  accidents,  are  neverthelefs  probable,  when 
v/e  are  told  that  they  were  the  Gods  who  thus  transformed  them..  It  is  this 
kind  of  machinery  which  fills  the  Poems  both  of  Homer  ^nd  Virgil  with  fuch 
circumftances  as  are  wonderful,  but  not  impoffible,  and  fo  frequently  pro- 
duce in  the  Reader  the  moft  pleafnig  Paffion  that  can  rife  in  the  mind  of 
Man,  which  is  Admiration.  If  there  be  any  inftance  in  the  AEneid,  liable 
to  exception  upon  this  account,  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book, 
where  AEneas  is  reprefented  as  tearing  tip  the  Myrtle  that  dropped  blood. 
To  qualify  this  wonderful  circumftance,  Polydorus  tells  us  a  ftory  from  the 
root  of  the  Myrtle,  that  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  country  having 
pierced  him  with  fpears  and  arrows,  the  wood  which  was  left  in  his  body 
took  root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding  tree.  This  cir- 
cumftance feems  to  have  the  Marvellous  without  the  Probable,  becaufe  it  is 
reprefented  as  proceeding  from  natural  caufes,  without  the  interpofition 
of  any  God,  or  other  fupernatural  power  capable  of  producing  it:  the 
fpears  and  arrows  grow  of  themfelves,  without  fo  much  as  the  modern  help 
of  an  enchantment.  If  we  look  into  the  Fi6lionof  M/Ao?z's  Fable,  though  we 
find  it  full  of  furprifing  incidents,  they  are  generally  fuited  to  our  notions 
of  the  things  and  perfons  defcribed,  and  tempered  with  a  due  meafure  of 
probability.  I  muft  only  make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  his 
Epifode  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  fome  of  the  imaginary  perfons  in  his  Chaos. 
Thefe  paffages  are  aftonifliing,  but  not  credible;  the  Reader  cannot  fo  far 
impofe  upon  himfelf  as  to  fee  a  poffibility  in  them ;  they  are  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  dreams  and  fhadows,  not  of  things  or  perfons.  I  know  that  many 
Critics  look  upon  the    ftories  of  Circe,  Polypheme^  the  Sirens,  nay  the  whole 
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Od'^lffcy  and  Iliad,  to  be  Allegories;  'but  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are 
Fables,  which,  confidering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  the  Poet,  might  polTibly  have  been  according  to  the  letter.  The 
perfons  are  fuch  as  might  have  a61ed  what  is  afcribed  to  them,  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  they  are  reprefented,  might  poffibly  have  been  truths 
and  realities.  This  appearance  of  probability  is  fo  abfolutely  requifite  in 
the  greater  kinds  of  Poetry,  that  Jriflotle  obferves  the  ancient  Tragic 
writers  made  ufe  of  the  names  of  fuch  great  men  as  had  a61ually  lived  in 
the  w^orld,  though  the  Tragedy  proceeded  upon  adventures  they  were  never 
engaged  in,  on  purpofe  to  make  the  fubjed  more  credible.  In  a  word, 
befides  the  hidden  meaning  of  an  Epic  Allegory,  the  plain  literal  fenfe 
ought  to  appear  probable.  The  ftory  fliould  be  fuch  as  an  ordinary  Read- 
er may  acquiefce  in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or  political  truthmay  be  dif- 
covered  in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  furface,  or  outmoft;  wall  of 
the  Univerfe,  difcovers  at  lall  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  Creation, 
and  is  defcribed  as  the  opening  through  which  the  Angels  pafs  to  and  fro 
into  the  lower  world,  upon  their  errands  to  mankind.  His  fitting  upon  the 
brink  of  this  palTage,  and  taking  a  furvey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that 
appeared  to  him  new  and  frefh  in  all  its  beauties,  with  the  Simile  illuftrat- 
ing  this  circumftance,  fills  the  mind  of  the  Reader  with  as  furprifing  and 
glorious  an  Idea  as  any  that  arifes  in  the  whole  Poem.  He  looks  down 
into  that  vaft  hollow  of  the  Univerfe  with  the  eye,  or  (as  Milton  calls  it  in 
his  firft  book)  with  the  kenn  of  an  Angel.  He  furveys  all  the  wonders  in 
this  immenfe  Amphitheatre  that  lie  between  both  the  poles  of  Heaven, 
and  takes  in  at  one  view  the  whole  round  of  the  Creation. 

His  flight  between  the  feveral  worlds  that  fhined  on  every  fide  of  him, 
with  a  particular  defcription  of  the  Sun,  are  fet  forth  in  all  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  His  fliape,  fpeech  and  behavior  upon  his 
transforming  himfelf  into  an  Angel  of  light,  are  touched  with  exquifite 
beauty.  The  Poet's  thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  Sun,  which  in  the  vul- 
gar opinion  of  mankind  is  the  moll  confpicuous  part  of  the  Creation,  and 
the  placing  in  it  an  Angel,  is  a  circumftance  very  finely  contrived,  and  the 
more  adjufted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a  received  doctrine  among 
the  mod  famous  Philofophers,  that  every  Orb  had  its  Intelligence;  and  as  an 
Apoftle  in  facred  Writ  is  faid  to  have  feen  fuch  an  Angel  in  the  Sun.  In 
the  anfwer  which  this  Angel  returns  to  the  difguifed  evil  Spirit,  there  is 
ftich  a  becoming  Majefly  as  is  altogether  fuitable  to  a  fuperior  Being.  The 
part  of  it  in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  prefent  at  the  Creation,  is  very 
noble  in  itfelf,  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  introduced,  but  requifite  to 
prepare  the  Reader  for  what  follows  in  the  feventh  book.  / 
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I  Jaw  when  at  his  word  theformlejs  mafs, 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap: 
Conjufion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  nil' d,Jlood  vaji  infinitude  conjind; 
Till  at  his  fecond  bidding  darknejs  fled, 
Light Jlione,  8cc. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  fpeech  he  points  out  the  Earth  with  fuch 
circumflances,  that  the  Reader  can  fcarce  forbear  fancying  himfelf  employ- 
ed on  the  fame  diftant  view  of  it. 

Look  downward  on  the  Globe,  whofe  hither  flde 
With  light  from  hence,  tho'  but  rcfle£ied,JIiines; 
That  place  is  E^LYth,  the  feat  of  Mrii,  that  light 
Is  day,  &c. 

I  muft  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon  this  third  book  of  Paradife  Lofl, 
without  taking  notice  of  that  Celebrated  complaint  of  Milton  with  which  it 
opens,  and  which  certainly  deferves  all  the  praifes  that  have  been  given  to 
it;  though,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an  Ex- 
crefcence  than  as  an  effential  part  of  the  Poem.  The  fame  obfervation 
might  be  applied  to  that  beautiful  digreffion  upon  Hypocrify,  in  the  fame 
book. 

N°  321.  Saturday,  March  8. 

Nec  fatis  cfl  pulchra  ejje  poemata,  dulcia  funto.  Hor. 


''  I  "^  HOSE,  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  Po- 
3l.  ems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  will  eafily  pardon  the  length  of  my  difcourfe 
upon  Milton.  The  Paradife  Lofl  is  looked  upon,  by  the  beft  judges,  as  the 
greatefl;  production,  or  at  lead  the  noblefl;  work  of  Genius,  in  our  language, 
and  therefore  deferves  to  be  fet  before  an  Englifh  reader  in  its  full  beauty. 
For  this  reafon,  though  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
Graces  and  Imperfe(5iions  in  my  fix  firft  papers,  I  thought  myfelf 
obliged  to  beftow  one  upon  every  book  in  particular.  The  three  firft 
books  I   have  already  difpatched,  and  am  now  entering  upon  the  fourth. 

I 
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I  need  not  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  beauties  in  this 
great  Author,  efpecially  in  the  delcriptive  parts  of  his  Poem,  which  I  have 
not  touched  upon;  it  being  my  intention  to  point  out  thofe  only,  whicli 
appear  to  me  the  moft  exquifite,  or  thofe  which  are  not  fo  obvious  to  ordi- 
nary Readers.  Everyone  that  has  read  the  Critics,  who  have  written  upon 
the  Od)jfey,  the  Iliad,  and  the  AEneid,  knows  very  well,  that  though  they  a- 
gree  in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties  in  thofe  Poems,  they  have  ne- 
verthelefs  each  of  themdifcoveredfeveralmafter-ftrokes,  which  have  efcaped 
the  obfervation  of  the  reft.  In  the  fame  manner,  I  queftion  not  but  any 
writer,  who  fhall  treat  on  this  fubjeft  after  me,  may  find  feveral  beauties 
in  Milton,  which  I  have  not  taken  notice  of.  I  muft  likewife  obferve,  that 
as  the  greateft  mafters  of  critical  learning  differ  among  one  another,  as  to 
fome  particular  points  in  an  Epic  Poem,  I  have  not  bound  myfelf  fcrupu- 
loufly  to  the  rules  which  any  one  of  them  has  laid  down  upon  that  art,  but 
have  taken  the  liberty  fometimes  to  join  with  one,  and  fometimes  with 
another,  and  fometimes  to  differ  from  all  of  them,  when  I  have  thought 
that  the  reafon  of  the  thing  was  on  my  fide. 

We  may  confider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book  under  three  heads.  In 
the  firft  are  thofe  Pi61ures  of  Still-life,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  Eden,  Paradife,  Adams  bower,  h'c.  In  the  next  are  the  Machines, 
which  comprehend  the  fpeeches  and  behavior  of  the  good  and  bad  Angels. 
In  the  laft  is  the  Condud  oiAdam  and  Eve,  who  are  the  principal  A^ors  in 
the  Poem. 

In  the  defcription  of  Paradije,  the  Poet  has  obferved  Ariftoiles,  rule  of 
lavifliing  all  the  ornaments  of  ditlion  on  the  weak  una^iive  parts  of  the  Fable, 
which  are  not  fupported  by  the  beauty  of  fentiments  and  characfiers.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Reader  may  obferve,  that  the  Expreffions  are  more  florid  and 
elaborate  in  thefe  defcriptions,  than  in  moft  other  parts  of  the  Poem.  I 
muft  further  add,  that  though  the  Drawings  of  gardens,  rivers,  rainbows, 
and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  juftly  cenfured  in  an  Heroic  Poem, 
when  they  run  out  into  an  unneceffary  length;  the  defcription  o^  Paradije 
would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the  Poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not 
only  as  it  is  the  Scene  of  the  principal  a6lion,  but  as  it  is  requifite  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  that  Happinefs  from  which  our  firft  Parents  fell.  The  plan 
of  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  Iliort  Iketch  which  we 
have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  Milton  s  exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured 
forth  fuch  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this  feat  of  happinefs  and  inno- 
cence,   that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  each  particular. 

I  muft  not  quit  this  head,  without  further  obferving,  that  there  is  fcarce 
a  fpeech   of  Adam   or  Eve  in    the  whole   Poem,    wherein   the    fentiments 

and 
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and  allufions  are  not  taken  from  this  their  delightful  habitation.  The 
Reader  during  their  whole  courfe  of  A6lion,  always  finds  himfelf  in  the 
walks  o(  Paradije.  In  fliort,  as  the  Critics  have  remarked,  that  in  thofe 
Poems,  wherein  Shepherds  are  Aftors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a 
tin6lure  from  the  woods,  fields  and  rivers;  fo  we  may  obferve,  that  our  firft 
Parents  feldom  lofe  fight  of  their  happy  ftation  in  any  thing  they  fpeak  or 
do;  and,  if  the  Reader  will  give  me  leave  to  ufe  the  exprefiion,  that  their 
thoughts  are  always  paradifiacal. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  Machines  of  the  fourth  book. 
Satan  being  now  within  profpe<5l  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the 
glories  of  the  Creation,  is  filled  with  fentiments  different  from  thofe  he  dif- 
covered  whilft  he  was  in  Hell.  The  place  infpires  him  with  thoughts  more 
adapted  to  it:  he  reflects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  whence  he  fell, 
and  breaks  forth  into  a  fpeech  that  is  foftned  with  feveral  tranfient  touches 
of  remorfe  and  felf-accufation:  but  at  length,  he  confirms  himfelf  in  impe- 
nitence, and  in  his  defign  of  drawing  men  into  his  own  flate  of  guilt  and 
mifery.  This  confli61  of  paOTions  is  raifed  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the 
opening  of  his  fpeech  to  the  Sun  is  very  bold  and  noble. 

0  thou  that  with  furpajfing  glory  crownd 
Look'Jl  from  thy  Jole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  netu  world,  at  lohofe  fight  all  the  Stars 
Hide  their  diminffid  heads;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name 

0  Sun,   to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  tvhat  fate 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  fphere. 

This  fpeech  is,  I  think,  the  fineft  that  is  afcribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole 
Poem.  The  evil  fpirit  afterwards  proceeds  to  make  his  difcoveries  concern- 
ing our  firft  Parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they  may  be  beft  at- 
tacked. His  bounding  over  the  walls  of  Paradife;  his  fitting  in  the  fliape 
of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life,  which  flood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
over-topped  all  the  other  trees  of  the  garden;  his  alighting  among  the  herd 
of  animals,  which  are  fo  beautifully  reprefented  as  playing  about  Adajn  and 
Eve;  together  with  his  transforming  himfelf  into  different  fliapes,  in  order 
to  hear  their  converfation ;  are  circumftances  that  give  an  agreeable  furprife 
to  the  reader,  and  are  devifed  with  great  art,  to  conne6l  that  feries  of  ad- 
ventures in  which  the  Poet  has  engaged  this  great  artificer  of  fraud. 

The 
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The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  cormorant,  and  placing 
himfelf  on  the  tree  of  life,  feems  raifed  upon  that  paffage  in  the  Iliad, 
where  two  deities  are  defcribed,  as  perching  on  the  top  of  an  oak  in  the 
fhape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himfelf  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order 
to  produce  vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  circumftance  of  the  fame 
nature;  as  his  flarting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the 
literal  defcription,  and  in  the  moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His 
anfwer  upon  his  being  difcovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of 
himfelf,   is  conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  charader. 

Know  ye  not  then,  /aid  Satan,  Jill'd  with /corn, 
Know  ye  not  me  f  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  fitting  where  you  durjt  not  foar; 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourjelves  unknow7i, 
The  lowejl  of  your  throng; ^ 

Xfphon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan,  is  exquifitely  grace- 
ful and  moral.  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to  Gabriel^  the  chief  of  the 
guardian  Angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Paradife.  His  difdainful  behavior  on 
this  occafion  is  fo  remarkable  a  beauty,  that  the  moft  ordinary  reader  can- 
not but  take  notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  difcovering  his  approach  at  a  diftance, 
is  drawn  with  great  flrength  and  livelinefs  of  imagination. 

0  friends^   I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hafning  this  ivay,   aiid  now  by  glimpfe  difcern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  fiade\ 
And  with  them,  comes  a  third  of  regal  port. 
But  faded  Jplendor  wan ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanor  feems  the  Prince  of  Hell, 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contef; 
Stand  firm^  for  in  his  look  defiance  low'rs. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds  with  fentiments  pro- 
per for  the  occafion,  and  fuitable  to  the  perfons  of  the  two  fpeakers.  Satan's 
clothing  himfelf  with  Terror,  when  he  prepares  for  the  combat,  is  truly 
fublime,  and  at  leaft  equal  to  Homer's  defcription  of  Difcord  celebrated  by 
Longinus,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  who  are  both  reprefented  with  their 
feet  (landing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching  above  the  clouds. 

VOL.   HI.  P  p^  Whde 
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While  thiis  he  /pake,   tJi  angelic  fquadron  bright 
T'urn'd  fiery  red,  Jharpning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  io  hem  him  round 
With  ported  Jpears,  Sec. 

On  th'  other  fide,  Satan  alarm'd, 

ColleBing  all  his  might  dilated  Jiood 
Like  TenerifF  or  Atlas  unremov'd. 
His  Jlature  reach' d  the  J]i)\    and  07i  his  crejl 
Sat  Horror  pliim'd;  — 

I  muft  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every  where  full  of  hints  and  fome- 
times  literal  tranflations,  taken  from  the  greateft  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Poets.  But  this  I  may  referve  for  a  difcourfe  by  itfelf,  becaufe  I  would  not 
break  the  thread  of  thefe  fpeculations,  that  are  defigned  for  EngliJIi  readers, 
with  fuch  reflections  as  would  be  of  no  ufe  but  to  the  Learned. 

I  muft  however  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  breaking  off  the  combat 
between  Gfl/'n^/  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden  Scales  in  hea- 
ven, is  a  refinement  upon  Homer\  thought,  Mdio  tells  us,  that  before  the 
battle  between  Hedor  and  Achilles,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair 
of  fcales.      The  Reader  may  fee  the  whole  pallage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  laft  decilive  combat,  defcribes  Jupiter  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Twmus  and  AEneas.  Milton,  though  he 
fetched  this  beautiful  circumftance  from  the  Iliad  and  AEneid,  does  not  only 
infert  it  as  a  poetical Embellifhment,  like  the  Authors  above-mentioned;  but 
makes  an  artful  ufe  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  his  Fable,  and  for 
the  breaking  off  the  combat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  is  the  more 
juftified  in  this  paffage,  as  we  find  the  fame  noble  Allegory  in  holy  writ, 
where  a  wicked  Prince,  fome  few  hours  before  he  was  affaultedand  flain,  is 
faid  to  have  been  toeighed  in  the  fcales,  and  to  have  been  found  wanting. 

I  muft  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the  Machines,  that  Uriel's 
gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon  a  fun-beam,  with  the  Poet's  device  to  make 
him  defend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  Sun,  as  in  his  coming  from  it,  is  a 
prettinefs  that  might  have  been  admired  in  a  little  fanciful  Poet,  but  feems 
below  the  Genius  of  Milton.  The  defcription  of  the  Hoft  of  armed  Angels 
walking  their  nightly  round  in  Paradife,  is  of  another  fpirit; 

So  faying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Bailing  the  Moon; 

as 
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as  that  account  of  the  Hymns,  which  our  firft  Parents  ufed  to  hear  them  fmg 
in  thefe  their  midnight  walks,  is  altogether  divine,  and  inexpreflibly 
amufnig  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  the  parts  which  Adam  and  Eve  adl 
in  the  fourth  book.  The  defcription  of  them  as  they  firft  appeared  to 
Satan,  is  exquifitely  drawn,  and  fufficient  to  make  the  fallen  Angel  gaze 
upon  them  with  all  that  aftonifhment,  and  thofe  emotions  of  Envy,  in 
which  he  is  reprefented. 

Tiuo  of  far  nobler  Jliape  ercB  and  tall^ 
God-like  ered,  with  native  honor  clad, 
In  naked  majejly  Jeem  lords  of  all. 
And  worthy  feemd,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  maker fJione, 
Truth,  wfdom.,  fanciitude  fever e  and  pure; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'  d. 
For  foftnefs  fJie  and  fiveet  attra^ive  grace; 
He  for  God  only,  five  for  God  in  him: 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  fublime  declar'd 
Abfolute  rule;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Cliff  ring,  but  not  beneath  hisfwulders  broad: 
She  as  a  veil  doiun  to  herflender  wafte 
Her  unadorned  golden  treses  wore 
Dif-flieveFd,  but  in  ivanton  ringlets  wavd. 
So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,  norfhun'd  the  fight 
Of  God  or  Angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill: 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pafs'd,  the  lovcliefl  pair 
That  ever  fine  e  in  loves  embraces  met. 

There  is  a  fine  fpirit  of  Poetry  in  the  Lines  which  follow,  wherein  they 
are  defcribed  as  fitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the  fide  of  a  fountain,  amidfl 
a  mixed  affembly  of  animals. 

The  fpeeches  of  thefe  two  firft  Lovers  flow  equally  from  paffion  and  fin- 
cerity.  The  profeffions  they  make  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth; 
but  at  the  fame  time  founded  on  truth.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  Gallan- 
tries of  Paradife. 

Pp  2  When 
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■ Wlwi  Adam  Jirjl  of  Men 

Sole  partner  andfole  part  of  all  thefejoys. 

Dearer  thyfelf  than  all; 

But  let  us  ever  praife  him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  tafi, 

To  prune  thofe  growing  plants  and  tend  thefe  flowers. 

Which  were  it  toilfome,  yet  xuith  thee  were  fwcet. 

Toiuhom  thus'Eve  reply  d,  0  thou  for  whom 

AndfromwhomIwasform'd,flefhofthyfl(fli, 

And  ivithout  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  head,  what  thou  hafi  faid  is  juft  and  right. 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praifes  owe 

And  daily  thanks,  I  chiefly  luho  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

Pre-eminent  by  jo  much  odds,  lulale  thou 

Like  confort  to  thyfelf  canf  no  lohere  find.  Sec. 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's,  fpeech,  in  which  flie  gives  an  account  of 
herfelf  upon  her  firft  creation,  and  the  manner  in  which  fhe  was  brought 
to  Adam,  is  I  think  as  beautiful  a  paflage  as  any  in  Milton:  or  perhaps  in 
any  other  Poet  whatfoever.  Thefe  paffages  are  all  worked  off  with  fo  much 
art,  that  they  are  capable  of  pleafmg  the  moft  delicate  Reader,  without  of- 
fending the  moft  fevere. 


Tluit  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  fleep,  Sec. 


A  Poet  of  lefs  judgment  and  invention  than  this  great  Author,  would 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  filled  thefe  tender  parts  of  the  Poem 
with  fentiments  proper  for  a  ftate  of  Innocence ;  to  have  defcribed  the 
warmth  of  love,  and  the  profelfions  of  it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole;  to 
have  made  the  Man  fpeak  the  mofl  endearing  things,  without  defcending  from 
his  natural  dignity,  and  the  Woman  receiving  them  without  departing  from 
the  modefly  of  her  character;  in  a  word,  to  adjuft  the  prerogatives  of  Wif- 
dom  and  Beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force 
and  lovelinefs.  This  mutual  fubordination  of  the  two  fexes  is  wonderful- 
ly kept  up  in  the  whole  Poem,  as  particularly  in  the  fpeech  oi  Eve  1  have 
before-mentioned,  and  upon  the  conclufion  of  it  in  the  following  lines. 

So  fpake  our  general  mother,  ajid  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attradion  unreprov'd, 

And 
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And  meek  furrender,  half  embracing  lean  d 
On  our  Jirjl father,  half  her fioelling  breaft 
Naked  met  his  under  the  fioioing  gold 
Of  her  loofe  treffes  hid;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  Jubmiffive  charms 
Smird  luith  fuperior  love, 

The  Poet  adds,  that  the  Devil  turned  away  with  envy  at  the  fight  of  fo 
much  happinefs. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  firfl  Parents  in  their  evening  difcourfes, 
which  is  full  of  pleafmg  images  and  fentiments  fuitable  to  their  condition 
and  charaders.  The  fpeech  of  £'v^,  in  particular,  is  dreffed  up  in  fuch  a 
foft  and  natural  turn  of  words  and  fentiments,  as  cannot  be  fufficiently 
admired. 

I  fhall  clofe  my  reflections  upon  this  book,  with  obferving  the  mafterly 
tranfition  which  the  Poet  makes  to  their  evening  worfhip,  in  the  following 
lines. 

Thus  at  their fJiady  lodge  arrivd,  both  floods 
Both  turnd,  and  under  opeyifky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  bothfky,  air,  earth  and  heavn. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  Moon's  refplendent  globe 
And  fiarry  pole:  Thou  aifo  mad'ft  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,  &c. 

Moft  of  the  modern  heroic  Poets  have  imitated  the  Ancients,  in  begin- 
ning a  fpeech  without  premifing,  that  the  perfon  faid  thus  or  thus;  but 
as  it  is  eafy  to  imitate  the  Ancients  in  the  omiflion  of  two  or  three  words, 
it  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  fhall  not  be  mif- 
fed, and  that  the  fpeech  may  begin  naturally  without  them.  There  is  a 
fine  inflance  of  this  kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty  third  Chapter  of 
Longinus. 


Saturday, 
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N°  327.  Saturday,    March  15. 

Major  rerum  mihinafcitur  or  do.  Virg. 

WE  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book  how  the  evil  fpirit  pradifed  upon 
Eve  as  (he  lay  afleep,  in  order  to  infpire  her  with  thoughts  of  va- 
nity, pride  and  ambition.  The  Author,  who  fliews  a  wonderful  art 
throughout  his  whole  Poem,  in  preparing  theReaderfor  the  feveral  occur- 
rences that  arife  in  it,  founds  upon  the  above-mentioned  circumftance  the 
firfl.  part  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam  upon  his  awaking  finds  Eve  ftill  afleep, 
with  an  unufual  difcompofure  in  her  looks.  The  pofture  in  which  he  re- 
gards her,  is  defcribed  with  a  tendernefs  not  to  be  exprefied,  as  the  whif- 
per  with  which  he  awakens  her,  is  the  fofteft  that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a 
Lover's  ear. 

His  wonder  ivas  to  find  unwakend  Eve 
With  trejjes  dif compos  d  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  thro  unquiet  refi:  he  on  his  fide 
Leaning  halj-rais  d,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hiuig  over  her  enamor'd,  and  beJuld 
,  Beauty,  which  lohether  waking  or  ajleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  Graces;  then  luith  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  handfft  touching,  whifper'd  thus:  Aiuake 
My  fair ef  I,  my  efpousd,  my  latefl  found, 
Heaven  s  left  hefi  gift,  my  ever  new  delight  I 
Awake:  the  morningfhines,  and  the frefJi  field 
Calls  us,  we  lofe  the  prime,  to  mark  how  fpring 
Our  tender  Plants,  how  blows  the  Citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  Myrrh,  and  luhat  the  balmy  Reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  Bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extraBing  liquid  fweet. 
Such  whifpering  wak'd  hr,  but  withfiartlcd  eye 
On  Adam,  lohom  embracing  thus  flie  f pake. 


0 
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0  Jole,   in  ivhom  my  Ihoughh  fncl  all  repofe^ 
My  glory,  my  perfedion,  glad  I  fee 
Thy  face  and  7norn  return  d 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  Milton,  in  the  conference  between  Adarn  and 
Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in  which  there 
is  a  noble  fpirit  of  eaftern  Poetry  ;  and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet 
with  in  Homer,  who  is  generally  placed  near  the  age  o^  Solomon.  I  think 
there  is  no  queftion  but  the  Poet  in  the  preceding  fpeech  remember'd  thofe 
two  paffages  which  are  fpoken  on  the  like  occafion,  and  fill'd  with  the  fame 
pleafing  images  of  Nature. 

My  beloved  Jpake,  and  /aid  unto  me.  Rife  up,  my  Love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
away;;  for  lo,  the  winter  is  pajt,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth;  the  time  of  the  Jinging  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land.  The  fg-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vifies  luith  the 
tender  grape  give  a  good  fmell.     Arife,  my  Love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 

Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field;  let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vine- 
yards, let  us  fee  if  the  vine  florifi,  whether  the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the  pome- 
granates bud  forth. 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that, 

Where  the  fapient  King 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  fpoufe, 

ftiews  that  the  Poet  had  this  delightful  fcence  in  his  mind. 

Eve's  Dream  is  full  of  thofe  high  conceits  engendering  pride,  which,  we  are 
told,  the  Devil  endeavored  to  inftil  into  her.  Of  this  kind  is  that  part  of 
it  where  fhe  fancies  herfelf  awakened  by  Adam  in  the  following  beautiful 
lines. 

Why  fleep'fl  thou  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleafant  time. 

The  cool,  the  filtnt,  fave  luhere  fdence  yields 

To  the  night-ivarbling  bird,   that  now  awake 

Tunes  fweet(fl  his  love-labor' d  fong;  now  reigns 

Full  orb'd  the  Moon,  and  with  more  pleqfing  light 

Shadowy  fets  off  the  face  of  things:   in  vain. 

If  none  regard.     Heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes. 

Whom  to  behold  but  thee,   Nature's  defire. 

In  whofe  fight  all  things  joy,  luith  ravifiment, 

Attraded  by  thy  beauty  fill  to  gaze ! 

An 
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An  injudicious  Poet  would  have  mTidc  Adam  talk  through  the  whole  work, 
in  fuch  Tentiments  as  thefe:  but  flattery  and  falfhood  are  not  the  courtfliip 
of  Miltons  Adam,  and  could  not  be  heard  by  Eve  in  her  ftate  of  Innocence, 
excepting  only  in  a  Dream  produced  on  purpofe  to  taint  her  Imagination. 
Other  vain  fentiments  of  the  fame  kind  in  this  relation  of  her  Dream,  will 
be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Though  the  Cataflrophe  of  the  Poem  is  finely 
prefaged  on  this  occafion,  the  particulars  of  it  are  fo  artfully  fhadowed, 
that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  ftory  which  follows  in  the  ninth  book.  I 
fliallonly  add,  that  though  the  vifion  itfelf  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  it  are  full  of  that  wildnefs  and  inconfiftency  which  are  natural 
to  a  Dream.  Adam,  conformable  to  his  fuperior  chara6ler  for  wifdom,  in- 
flru61s  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occalion. 

So  cheafd  he  his  fair  fpoiife,   and  JJie  loas  cheard. 

But  fdently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 

From  either  eye,  and  xoiyd  them  with  her  hair; 

Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  food,  ' ' ' 

Each  in  their  cryjlal  fliiice,  he  ere  they  fell 

Kifsd,  as  the  gracious  figiis  of  fweet  remorje 

And  pious  awe,   that  feard  to  have  offended. 

The  morning  Hymn  is  written  in  imitationof  one  of  thofePfalms,  where, 
in  the  overflowings  of  gratitude  and  praife  the  Pfalmifl  calls  not  only  upon 
the  Angels,  but  upon  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the  inanimate  Creation, 
to  join  with  him  in  extolling  their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this 
nature  fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  God's  v/orks,  and  awaken  that 
divine  enthufiafm,  which  is  fo  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling  upon 
the  dead  parts  of  Nature,  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of  worfliip,  it  was 
in  a  particular  manner  fuitable  to  our  firft  parents,  who  had  the  creation 
frefli  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  feen  the  various  difpenfations  of  Pro- 
vidence, nor  confequently  could  be  acquainted  with  thofe  many  topics  of 
praife  which  might  afford  matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  Pofterity.  I 
need  not  remark  the  beautiful  fpirit  of  Poetry,  which  runs  through  this 
whole  Hymn,  nor  the  holinefs  of  that  refolution  with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  thofe  fpeeches  which  are  afligned  to  the  per- 
fons  in  this  Poem,  I  proceed  to  the  defcription  which  the  Poet  gives  o[ Ra- 
phael. His  departure  from  before  the  throne,  and  his  flight  through  the 
choirs  of  angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As  Milton  every  where  fills  his  Poem 
with  circiunflances  that  are  marvellous  and  aftonifliing,  he  defcribes  the 
gate  of  heaven  as  framed  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of  itfelf  upon 
the  approach  of  the  Angel  who  was  to  pafs  through  it. 

'717/ 
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'T'lll  at  the  gate 


OJ  Heavn  arrivd^   the  gate  [elf- open  d  luide, 
On  golden  hinges  turnmg,  as  by  work 
Divine  the  fovereign  archited  had  Jramd. 

The  Poet  here  feems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  paffages  in  the  i8th 
Iliad,  as  that  in  particular,  where,  fpeaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  fays,  that  he 
had  made  twenty  Tripodes  running  on  golden  wheels ;  which,  upon  occafion, 
might  go  of  themfelves  to  the  affembly  of  the  Gods,  and,  when  there  was 
no  more  ufe  for  them,  return  again  after  the  fame  manner.  Scaliger  has 
rallied  Homer  very  feverely  upon  this  point,  as  M.  Dacier  has  endeavored  to 
defend  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether  in  this  particular  of 
Homer,  the  marvellous  does  not  lofe  fight  of  the  probable.  As  the  miracu- 
lous workmanfhip  of  Milton  ?>  gates  is  not  fo  extraordinary  as  this  of  the 
Tripodes,  fo  I  am  perfuaded  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  not  he 
been  fupported  in  it  by  a  paffage  in  the  Scripture,  which  fpeaks  of  wheels 
in  Heaven  that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themfelves,  or  flood  hill, 
in  conformity  with  the  Cherubims,  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  Milton  had  this  circumflance  in  his  thoughts, 
becaufe  in  the  following  book  he  defcribes  the  chariot  of  the  Meffiah  with 
living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  Ezekiel's  vifion. 

Forth  rujlid  with  ivhirlwind  found 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flafhing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Itfelf  infind  with  fpirit 

I  queftion  not  but  Boffu,  and  the  two  Daciers,  who  are  for  vindicating 
every  thing  that  is  cenfured  in  Homer,  by  fomething  parallel  in  holy  Writ, 
would  have  been  very  well  pleafed  had  they  thought  of  confronting  Vulcan  s 
Tripodes  with  Ezekiel's  wheels. 

Raphael" s  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  perfon,  is  reprefented 
in  very  lively  colors.  Several  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Englfli  Poets 
have  given  a  loofe  to  their  imaginations  in  the  defcription  of  Angels:  but 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  fo  finely  drawn,  and  fo  conform- 
able to  the  notions  which  are  given  of  them  in  Scripture,  as  this  in  Milton. 
After  having  fethim  forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  reprefented  him 
as  alighting  upon  the  earth,  the  Poet  concludes  his  defcription  with  a  cir- 
cumftance,  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined  with  the  greateft  ftrength 
of  fancy. 

VOL.   III.  Q^-q  Like 
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Like  Maia'i  fan  he  Jlood, 

And  JJiook  his  plumes,  that  heavnly  fragrance  Jill'd 
The  circuit  luide. 

Raphael's  reception  by  the  guardian  Angels;  his  paffing  through  the  wil- 
dernefs  of  fvveets;  his  diftant  appearance  to  Adam,  have  all  the  graces  that 
Poetry  is  capable  of  beftowing.  The  Author  afterwards  gives  us  a  parti- 
cular defcription  of  Eve  in  her  domeflic  employments. 

So  faying,  with  difpatchful  looks  in  hafle 
She  turns  on  hofpitablc  thoughts  intent^ 
What  choice  to  chufe  for  delicacy  befl. 
What  order  fo  contriv'd,  as  not  to  mix 
Taftes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,   but  bring 
Tafte  after  tafle,  upheld  with  kindliefl  change; 
Beflirs  her  then,   &;c. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  fame  book,  the  fubjecl  is  only 
the  houfewifery  of  our  firft  Parent,  it  is  fet  off  with  fo  many  pleafing  images 
and  (trong  expreffions,  as  make  it  none  of  the  leaft  agreeable  parts  in  this 
divine  work. 

The  natural  majefty  of  Adam,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  fubmiffive  beha- 
vior to  the  fuperior  Being,  who  had  vouchfafed  to  be  his  gueft;  the  folemn 
Hail  which  the  Angel  beftows  upon  the  mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure 
of  Eve  miniflering  at  the  table,  are  circumflances  which  deferve  to  be 
admired. 

Raphael's  behavior  is  every  way  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
to  that  character  of  a  fociable  fpirit,  with  which  the  Author  has  fo  judici- 
oufly  introduced  him.  He  had  received  inftru^lions  to  converfe  with  Adam, 
as  one  friend  converfes  with  another,  and  to  v/arn  him  of  the  enemy,  who 
was  contriving  his  deftru61ion :  accorchngly  he  is  reprefented  as  fitting 
down  at  a  table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Paradife.  The 
occafion  naturally  leads  him  to  his  difcourfe  on  the  food  of  Angels.  After 
having  thus  entered  into  converfation  with  man  upon  more  indifferent  fub- 
je61s,  he  warns  him  of  his  obedience,  and  makes  a  natural  tranfition  to  the 
hiflory  of  that  fallen  Angel,  who  was  employed  in  the  circumvention  of  our 
firft'  Parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monfieur  Bojfu's  method  in  my  firft  paper  on  Milton,  I 
fhould  have  dated  the  atlion  of  Paradife  Lof  from  the  beginning  of  Ra- 
phael's fpeecli  in  this  book,   as  he  fuppofes  the  a6lion  of  the  AEneid   to  be- 


gin 
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gin  in  the  fecond  book  of  that  Poem.  I  could  alledge  many  reafons  for  my 
drawing  the  adion  of  the  AEneid  rather  from  its  immediate  beginning  in  the 
firft  book,  than  from  its  remote  beginning  in  the  fecond;  and  fhew  why 
I  have  confidered  the  facking  of  Troy  as  an  Epijode,  according  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be  a  dry  unentertaining 
piece  of  Criticifm,  and  perhaps  unneceffary  to  thofe  who  have  read  my  firft 
paper,  I  fliall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  Whichever  of  the  notions  be  true,  the 
unity  o[  Milton's  adion  is  preferved  according  to  either  of  them;  whether 
we  confider  the  Fall  of  man  in  its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding  from 
the  refolutions  taken  in  the  infernal  Council,  or  in  its  more  remote  begin- 
ning, as  proceeding  from  the  firft  revolt  of  the  Angels  in  heaven.  The 
occafion  which  iMilton  afligns  for  this  revolt,  as  it  is  founded  on  hints  in 
Holy  Writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  fome  great  writers,  fo  it  was  the  moft 
proper  that  the  Poet  could  have  made  ufe  of. 

The  Revolt  in  heaven  is  defcribed  with  great  force  of  imagination,  and  a 
fine  variety  of  circumftances.  The  learned  Reader  cannot  but  be  pleafed 
with  the  Poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the  laft  of  the  following  lines. 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  North 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  feat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Rais'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From    diamond  quarries  heron,   and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  Palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (fo  call 
That  flru^ure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted) 

Homer  mentions  perfons  and  things,  which  he  tells  us  in  the  language  of 
the  Gods,  are  called  by  different  names  from  thofe  they  go  by  in  the  lan- 
guage of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his  ufual  judgment  in  this 
particular  place,  wherein  he  has  likewife  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  juftify 
him.  The  part  of  Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  Spirit  that  in  this  infinite  hoft 
of  Angels  preferved  his  Allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble 
moral  of  religious  Angularity.  The  zeal  of  the  Seraph  breaks  forth  in  a 
becoming  warmth  of  fentiments  and  expreffions,  as  the  chara^ler  which  is 
given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous  fcorn  and  intrepidity  which  attends 
heroic  virtue.  The  author  doubtlefs  defigned  it  as  a  pattern  to  thofe  who 
live  among  mankind  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  degeneracy  and  corruption. 

So  fpake  tlie  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithfid  found 
Among  the  failhlefs,  faithful  only  he; 

Q,q  2  Among 
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Among  innumerable  faljc,  unmov'd, 

UnJJiaken,  unjeducd,   unterrify'd; 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal: 

JVor  number,  nor  example  ivith  him  wrought 

To  Jwerve  Jrom  truth,  or  change  his  corijlant  mind, 

Though  fingle .     From  ami djl  them  forth  he  pafs'd, 

Long  way  through  hojlile  /corn,  which  he  Jujlaind 

Superior,   nor  of  violence  fcafd  aught; 

And  with  retorted  Jcorn  his  back  he  turnd 

On  thoje  proud  towers  to  Jwijt  deJlru£lion  doom'd. 

N°   333.  Saturday^  March  22. 

Vocat  in  certamina  divos.  Vire. 


WE  are  now  entering  upon  the  fixth  book  o(  Paradife  Loji,  in  which 
the  Poet  defcribes  the  battle  of  Angels;  having  raifed  his  reader's 
expectation,  and  prepared  him  for  it  by  feveral  paffages  in  the  preceding 
books.  I  omitted  quoting  thefe  paffages  in  my  obfervations  on  the  former 
books,  having  purpofely  referved  them  for  the  opening  of  this,  the  fubje6l 
of  which  gave  occafion  to  them.  The  Author's  imagination  was  fo  in- 
flamed with  this  great  fcene  of  A(^ion,  that  wherever  he  fpeaks  of  it,  he 
rifes,  if  poflible,  above  himfelf.  Thus  where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the 
besfinninor  of  his  Poem: 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  tK  Ethereal  fky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combtflion,  doiun 
To  bottomlefs  Perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  Adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durfl  defy  tK  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

We  have  likewife  feveral  noble  hints  of  it  in  the  infernal  conference. 

0  Prince,  0  Chief  of  many  throned  Powers, 
That  led  tK  imbattel'd  Seraphim  to  luar. 
Too  loell  I  fee  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  with  fad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 

Hath 
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Hath  lojl  us  Heav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  Hojl 

In  horrible  dejlru^ion  laid  thus  low. 

But  fee  the  angry  ViStor  hath  recall'd 

His  Minijiers  of  vengeance  and  purfuit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  Heav'n:  the  fulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  form,   overblown  hath  laid 

The  fiery  [urge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  Heaven  receiv'd  us  falling,  and  the  thunder 

Wingd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage. 

Perhaps  hath  fpent  his  fliqfts,   and  ceajes  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vaft  and  boundlefs  deep. 

There  are  feveral  other  very  fublime  images  on  the  fame  fubje^l  in  the 
firft  book,   as  alfo  in  the  fecond. 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  purfu'd  and  f  ruck 
With  Heav'n  s  qffliding  thunder,   and  befought 
The  deep  to  flielter  us;   this  Hell  then  feem'd 
A  refuge  from  thofe  wounds 

In  fliort,  the  Poet,  never  mentions  any  thing  of  this  battle  but  in  fuch 
images  of  greatnefs  and  terror  as  are  fuitable  to  the  fubje<5t.  Among  fe- 
veral others,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  pafTage,  where  the  Power,  who 
is  defcribed  as  prefiding  over  the  Chaos,   fpeaks  in  the  third  book. 

Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old 

With  fault'ring  fpeech,   and  vifage  incomposd 

Anfwerd,   I  know  thee,  flranger,  who  thou  art, 

That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late 

Made  head  againft  Heavens  King,  tho   overthrown. 

I  faw  and  heard;  for  fuch  a  numerous  hofl 

Fled  not  in  flence  through  the  frighted  deed 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout; 

Confufion  worfe  confounded;  and  Heav'n  s  gates 

Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 

Purfuing 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and  flrength  of  imagination, 
to  fill  this  battle  with  fuch  circumftances  as  fhould  raife  and  aftonifh  the 
mind  of  the  reader;  and  at  the  fame  time  an  exadnefs  of  judgment,  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear  light  or  trivial.     Thofe  who  look  into 

Homer, 
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Homer,  are  furprifed  to  find  his  battles  ftill  rifing  one  above  another,  and 
improving  in  horror,  to  the  coriclufion  of  the  Iliad.  MiUons  fight  of  An- 
gels is  wrought  up  with  the  fame  beauty.  It  is  ufiiered  in  with  fuch  figns 
of  wrath,  as  are  fuitable  to  Omnipotence  incenfed.  The  fifft  engagement 
is  carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occafion'd  by  the  flights  of  innumerable 
burning  darts  and  arrows  which  are  difcharged  from  either  hoft.  The  fe- 
cond  onfet  is  ftill  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled  with  thofe  artificial  thunders, 
w^hich  feem  to  make  the  vi61ory  doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind  of  confter- 
nation  even  in  the  good  Angels.  This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up 
of  mountains  and  promontories;  'till,  in  the  laft  place,  the  Mefllah  comes 
forth  in  the  fulnefs  of  majefty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his  appearance, 
amidfl  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flaflies  of  his  lightnings,  and  the 
noife  of  his  chariot-wheels,  is  defcribed  with  the  utmoft  flights  of  human 
imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  firft  and  laft  day's  engagement  which  does  not 
appear  natural,  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  Ideas  mofl;  readers  would  con- 
ceive of  a  fight  between  two  armies  of  Angels. 

The  fecond  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  ftartle  an  imagination,  which  has 
not  been  raifed  and  qualified  for  fuch  a  clefcription,  by  the  reading  of  the 
ancient  Poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It  was  certainly  a  very  bold 
thought  in  our  author,  to  afcribe  the  firft  ufe  of  artillery  to  the  rebel-An- 
gels. But  as  fuch  a  pernicious  invention  may  be  well  fuppofed  to  have 
proceeded  from  fuch  authors,  fo  it  entered  very  properly  into  the  thoughts 
of  that  Being,  who  is  all  along  defcribed  as  afpiring  to  the  majefty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engins  were  the  only  inftruments  he  could  have  made  ufe 
of  to  imitate  thofe  thunders,  that  in  all  Poetry,  both  facred  and  profane, 
are  reprefented  as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  of  the  hills, 
was  not  altogether  fo  daring  a  thought  as  the  former.  We  are,  in  fome 
meafure,  prepared  for  fuch  an  incident  by  the  defcription  of  the  Giants 
war,  which  we  meet  with  among  the  ancient  Poets.  What  ftill  made  this 
circumftance  the  more  proper  for  the  Poet's  ufe,  is  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  Giants  war,  which  makes  fo  great  a 
noife  in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the  fublimeft  defcription  in  Hc^vd's 
works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this  very  tradition  of  a  fight  between 
the  good  and  bad  Angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  v/orth  while  to  confider  with  what  judgment  Milton, 
in  this  narratiori,  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the 
defcriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Poets ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  im- 
proved every  great  hint  which  he  met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  fub- 
je61.      Homtr  in  that  pafTage,   which  Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its  fublime- 

nefs. 
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nefs,  and  which  Ovid  and  Virgil  have  copied  after  him,  tells  us,  that  the 
Giants  threw  OJfa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pdion  upon  OJJa.  He  adds  an  epithet 
to  Pelion  [slvo6i(pvXXov)  which  very  mucli  fwells  the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to 
the  reader's  imagination  all  the  woods  that  grew  upon  it.  There  is  fur- 
ther a  great  beauty  in  his  fmgling  out  by  name  thefe  three  remarkable 
mountains,  fo  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  This  laft  is  fucha  beauty  as  the 
fcene  of  Milton's  war  could  not  polTibly  furnilli  him  with.  Claudian,  in  his 
fragment  upon  the  Giants  war,  has  given  full  fcope  to  that  wildnefs 
of  imacrination  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  tells  us  that  the  Giants  tore 
up  whole  Iflands  by  the  roots,  and  threw  them  at  the  Gods.  He  defcribes 
one  of  them  in  particular,  taking  up  Lemnos  in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it 
to  the  fkies,  with  all  Vulcan's,  fhop  in  the  midft  of  it.  Another  tears  up 
mount  Ida,  with  the  river  Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the  fides  of  it;  but  the 
Poet,  not  content  to  defcribe  him  with  this  mountain  upon  his  Shoulders, 
tells  us  that  the  river- flowed  down  his  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  pofture. 
It  is  vifible  to  every  judicious  reader,  that  fuch  Ideas  favor  more  of  bur- 
lefque,  than  of  the  fublime.  They  proceed  from  a  wantonnefs  of  imagi- 
nation, and  rather  divert  the  mind  than  aRonifli  it.  Milton  has  taken  every 
thing  that  is  fublime  in  thefe' feveral  paffages,  and  compofes  out  of  them 
the  following  great  image. 

From  their  foundations  loo  filing  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck' d  thefeated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods;  and  by  thefiaggy  tops 
Up-lifting  bore  them  in  their  hands 

We  have  the  full  majefty  o^  Homer  in  this  fliortdefcription,  improved  by 
the  imagination  of  Claudian,  ^vithout  its   puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  defcription  of  the  fallen  Angels  feeing  the  pro- 
montories hanging  over  their  heads  in  fuch  a  dreadful  manner,  with  the 
other  numberlefs  beauties  in  this  book,  which  are  fo  confpicuous,  that 
they  cannot  efcape  the  notice  of  the  moft  ordinary  reader,  r^-^fj  .j, 

There  are  indeed  fo  many  wonderful  ftrokes  of  Poetry  in  this  book,  and 
fuch  a  variety  of  fublime  ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have 
given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  this  paper.  Befides  that,  I  find  it 
in  a  great  meafure  done  to  my  hand  at  the  end  of  my  Lord  Rojcommon's 
Eflay  on  tranflated  Poetry.  I  fhall  refer  my  Reader  thither  for  fome  of  the 
mafter-flrokes  in  the  fixth  book  of  Paradife  Lofl,  though  at  the  fame 
time  there  are  many  others  which  that  noble  Author  has  not  taken  no- 
tice of. 

Milton, 
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Milton^  notwithflanding  the  fublime  genius  he  was  mafter  of,  has  in  this 
book  drawn  to  his  affiftance  all  the  helps  he  could  meet  with  among  the  an- 
cient Poets.  The  fword  of  Michael,  which  makes  fo  great  a  havoc  a 
mong  the  bad  Angels,  was  given  him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armory  of  God. 

Bid  the  fword 


Of  Michael  from  the  armory  of  God 
Was  givn  him  temper' d  fo,  that  neither  keen 
Xor  folid  might  rcffl  that  edge:  it  met 
'Thefioord  of  Satan  with ftecp  force  tofmite 
Defcending,  and  in  half  cut  fieer 

This  paffage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  Poet  tells  us,  that 
the  fword  of  AEneas,  which  was  given  him  by  a  Deity,  broke  into  pieces 
the  fword  of  Turnus,  which  came  from  a  mortal  forge.  As  the  moral  in 
this  place  is  divine,  fo  by  the  way  we  may  obferve,  that  the  beftowing  on 
a  man  who  is  favored  by  heaven  fuch  an  allegorical  weapon,  is  very  con- 
formable to  the  old  eaflern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only  Homer  has  made 
ufe  of  it,  but  we  find  the  Jewifli  Hero  in  the  book  oi  Maccabees,  who  had 
fought  the  Battels  of  the  chofen  people  with  fo  much  glory  and  fuccefs, 
receiving  in  his  dream  a  fword  from  the  hand  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 
The  following  paffage,  wherein  Satan  is  defcribed  as  wounded  by  the 
fword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of  Homer. 

The  griding  fword  with  difcontimwus  wound 
Pafs'd  through  him,  hit  t/i  ethereal fubf lance  clos'd 
Not  long  divifible,  and  from  the  gafli 
A  fir  earn  of  neclarous  humor  iffuing  fiow^  d 
Sanguine,  fuch  as  celefiial  fpirits  may  bleed. 
And  all  his  armour  flain'd 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  fame  manner,  that  upon  Diojnedes  wounding  the 
Gods,  there  flowed  from  the  wound  an  Ichor,  or  pure  kind  of  blood,  which 
was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands;  and  that  though  the  pain  was  exqui- 
fitely  great,  the  wound  foon  clos'd  up  and  healed  in  thofe  Beings  who  are 
vefted  with  immortality. 

I  queftion  not  but  Milton  in  his  defcription  of  his  furious  Moloch  flying 
from  the  battle,  and  bellowing  with  the  -wound  he  had  received,  had  his 
eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad;  who,  upon  his  being  wounded,  is  reprefented  as 
retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and  making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole 
army  when  it  begins  the  charge.      Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 

who 
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who  were  engaged  in  a  general  battle,  were  terrified  on  each  fide  with  the 
bellowing  of  this  wounded  Deity.  The  Reader  will  eafily  obferve  how 
Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror  of  this  image,  without  running  into  the  ri- 
dicule of  it. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 

And  tuith  fierce  enfigns  pierced  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch  furious  king,   luho  him  defy'd. 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag-  him  bound 
Threaten  d,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Refrain  d  his  tongue  blafphemous ;  but  anon 
Doion  cloven  to  the  wafie,  luith  flatter' d  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing. 

Milton  has  likewife  raifed  his  defcription  in  this  book  with  many  images 
taken  out  of  the  poetical  parts  of  fcripture.  The  Meffiah's  chariot,  as  I 
have  before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon  a  vifion  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as 
Grotius  obferves,  has  very  much  in  him  of  Homer  s  fpirit  in  the  poetical 
parts  of  his  prophecy. 

The  following  lines  in  that  glorious  commiffion  which  is  given  the  Mef- 
fiah  to  extirpate  the  hoft  of  rebel  Angels,  is  drawn  from  a  fublime  palTage 
in  the  pfalms. 

Go  then  thou  Mightie/l  in   thy  Father's  might, 
Afcend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
Thatfliake  Heavn's  bafis,   bring  forth  all  my  war. 
My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on,  and  fword  upon  thy  puiffant  thigh; 

The  Reader  will  eafily  difcover  many  other  flrokes  of  the  fame  nature. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  Milton  had  heated  his  imagination  with  the 
fight  of  the  Gods  in  Homer,  before  he  entered  upon  this  engagement  of  the 
Angels.  Homer  there  gives  us  a  Scene  of  Men,  Heroes,  and  Gods  mixed 
together  in  battle.  Mars  animates  the  contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his 
voice  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  heard  diftin6lly  amidft  all  the  fhouts  and 
confufion  of  the  fight.  Jupiter  at  the  fame  time  thunders  over  their  heads; 
while  Neptune  raifes  fuch  a  tempefl,  that  the  whole  field  of  battle  and 
all  the  tops  of  the  mountains  fhake  about  them.  The  Poet  tells  us,  that 
Fluto  himfelf,  whofe  habitation  was  in  the  very  center  of  the  earth,  was 
fo  affrighted  at  the  fhock,  that  he  leaped  from  his  throne.  Homer  afterwards 
defcribes  Vulcan  as  pouring  down  a  florm  of  fire  upon  the  river  Xanthus,- 
and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars;  who,  he  tells  us,  covered  feven 
acres  in  his  fall. 

VOL.   III.  R  r  As 
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As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the  Gods  every  thing  that 
is  great  and  terrible  in  nature,  Milton  has  filled  his  fight  of  good  and  bad 
Ano-els  with  all  the  like  circumftances  of  horror.  The  fliout  of  armies, 
and  rattling  of  brazen  chariots,  the  hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains,  the 
earthquake,  the  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the 
reader's  imagination,  and  give  him  a  fuitable  idea  of  fo  great  an  adion. 
With  what  art  has  the  Poet  reprefented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  trem- 
bling,  even  before  it  was  created. 

All  Heaven  refounded,  and  had  Earth  been  then. 
All  Earth  had  to  its  centre  Jliook 

In  how  fublime  and  juft  a  manner  does  he  afterwards  defcribe  the  whole 
Heaven  fhaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Meffiah's  chariot,  with  that  ex- 
ception of  the  throne  of  God? 

Under   his  burning-  tuhcds 


The  Jledfajt  Empyrean  Jliook  tliroughout. 
All  but  the  throne  if/elf  of  God. 

Notwithflanding  the  Meffiah  appears  clothed  with  fo  much  terror  and 
majefly,  the  Poet  has  flill  found  means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  an 
idea  of  him  beyond  what  he  himfelf  was  able  to  defcribe. 

Tet  half  Ids  flrength  he  put  not  forth,   but  checked 
His  thunder  in  mid  volly;  for  he  meant 
JVot  to   deflroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven. 

In  a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  fo  great  in  itfelf,  and  fo  flrength- 
ened  by  all  the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  book  every  Avay  equal 
to  his  fubjeil,  which  was  the  mod  fublime  that  could  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  a  Poet.  As  he  knew  all  the  arts  of  affe6iing  the  mind,  he  knew  it  was 
neceffary  to  give  it  certain  refting-places  and  opportunities  of  recovering 
itfelf  from  time  to  time:  he  has  therefore  with  great  addrefs  interfperfed 
feveral  fpeeches,  refledions,  fimilitudes,  and  the  like  reliefs,  to  diverfify 
his  narration,  and  eafe  the  attention  of  the  Reader,  that  he  might  jcome 
frefh  to  his  great  a^lion;  and  by  fuch  a  contraft  of  ideas,  have  a  more 
lively  tafte  of  the  nobler  parts  of  his  defcription. 


Saturday, 
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N°  339.  Saturday,  March  29. 
Ut  his  exordia  primis 


Orrmia,  et  ipfe  tener  Mundi  concreverit  orbis. 

Turn  durare  Jolum,  et  difcludere  Nerea  Ponto 

Caperit,   et  rerun  paullatim  fumere  fornias.  Virg. 

LOKGINUS  has  obferved,  that  there  may  be  a  loftinefs  in  fentiments 
where  there  is  no  paffion,  and  brings  inftances  out  of  ancient  Au- 
thors to  fupport  this  his  opinion.  The  pathetic,  as  that  great  Critic  ob- 
ferves,  may  animate  and  inflame  the  fublime,  but  is  not  effential  to  it. 
Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find  that  thofe  who 
excel  moft  in  ftirring  up  the  pafTions,  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing 
in  the  great  and  fublime  manner;  and  fo  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has 
fhewn  himfelf  a  Mafter  in  both  thefe  ways  of  writing.  The  feventh  book 
which  we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  inflance  of  that  fublime  which  is 
not  mixt  and  worked  up  with  paflion.  The  Author  appears  in  a  kind  of 
compofed  and  fedate  majefty;  and  though  the  fentiments  do  not  give  fo 
great  an  emotion  as  thofe  in  the  former  book,  they  abound  with  as  magni- 
ficent ideas.  The  fixth  book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  reprefents  greatnefs 
in  confufion;  the  feventh  affeds  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm, 
and  fills  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like 
tumult  or  agitation. 

The  Critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  for 
fucceeding  in  the  fublime  way  of  writing,  propofes  to  his  Reader,  that  he 
Ihould  imitate  the  moft  celebrated  Authors  who  have  gone  before  him, 
and  been  engaged  in  works  of  the  fame  nature;  as  in  particular  that  if  he 
writes  on  a  poetical  fubje6t,  he  fhould  confider  how  Homer  would  have 
fpoken  on  fuch  an  occafion.  By  this  means  one  great  Genius  often  catches 
the  flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his  fpirit  without  copying  fervikly 
after  him.  There  are  a  thoufand  fhining  paffages  in  Virgil^  which  ha\'e 
been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  ftrength  of  Genius  was  capable  of  fur- 
niftiing  out  a  perfe6l  work,  has  doubtlefs  very  much  raifedand  ennobled  his 
conceptions,  by  fuch  an  imitation  as  that  which  Longiniis  has  recommended. 

R  r  2  In 
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In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  fix  days  works,  the  Poet 
received  but  very  few  alhilances  from  heathen  writers,  who  were  ftrangers 
to  the  wonders  of  Creation.  But  as  there  are  many  glorious  ftrokes  of  Po- 
etry upon  thisfubje^l  in  Holy  Writ,  the  Authorhas  numberlefs  allufions  to 
them  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  book.  The  great  Critic  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  though  an  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  fublime  man- 
ner in  which  the  Law-giver  of  the  Jews  has  defcribed  the  Creation  in  the 
firft  chapter  of  Genefis;  and  there  are  many  other  paffages  in  Scripture, 
which  rife  up  in  the  fame  majefty,  where  this  fubje61:  is  touched  upon. 
Milton  has  jQiewn  his  judgment  very  remarkably,  in  making  ufe  of  fuch  of 
thefe  as  were  proper  for  his  Poem,  and  in  duly  qualifying  thofe  high  flrains 
of  eaflern  Poetry,  which  v/ere  fuitecl  to  Readers  whofe  Imaginations  were 
fet  to  an  higher  pitch,  than  thofe  of  colder  climates. 

Adams  Speech  to  the  Angel,  wherein  he  defires  an  account  of  what  had 
paffed  within  the  Regions  of  Nature  before  the  Creation,  is  very  great  and 
folemn.  The  following  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  the  day  is  not  too 
far  fpent  for  him  to  enter  upon  fuch  a  fubje(5);,  are  exquifite  in  their  kind. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  oj  his  race  though  Jleep  Jufpenfe  in  Heav'n 
Held  by  thy  voice;  thy  potent  voice  he  hears. 
And  longer  ivill  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,   Sec. 

The  Angel's  encouraging  our  firft  Parents  in  a  modeft  purfuit  after  Know- 
ledge, with  the  caufes  which  he  affigns  for  the  Creation  of  the  world,  are 
very  juft  and  beautiful.  The  Mtjjiah,  by  whom,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture, 
the  worlds  were  made,  comes  forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  furround- 
ed  with  an  Hoft  of  Angels,  and  clothed  with  fuch  a  Majefty  as  becomes 
his  entering  upon  a  work,  which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  appears 
the  utmoft  exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  defcription  has  our 
Author  raifed  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  Prophets;  And  behold  there  came 
four  Chariots  out  from  between  two  Mountains,  and  the  Mountains  were  Mountains 
of  Brafs. 

About  his  chariot  numberlefs  were  pour'^d  , 

Cherub  and  Seraph,  potentates  and  thrones. 
And  virtues,  winged  Jpirits,  and  chariots  wing'd, 
From  the  armory  of  God,  where  f  and  of  old 
Myriads  between  tico  brazen  mountains  lodgd 

Againjl 
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Againji  ajolemn  day,  harnejl  at  hand; 
Celeflial  equipage;   and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  luithin  them  fpirit  livd 
Attendant  on  their  Lord:  He av'n  open' divide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  Jound 
On  golden  hinges  moving 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  thefe  chariots  of  God,  and  of  thefe  gates  of 
Heaven,  and  fhall  here  only  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  fame  idea  of  the 
latter  as  opening  of  themfelves,  though  he  afterwards  takes  oft  from  it,  by 
telling  us,  that  the  Hours  firft  of  all  removed  thofe  prodigious  heaps  of 
clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  Poem  more  fublime  than  the  de- 
fcription  which  follows,  where  the  Meffiah  is  reprefented  at  the  head  of 
his  Angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  Chaos,  calming  its  confulion,  riding 
into  the  midft  of  it,  and  drawing  the  firfl  out-line  of  the  Creation. 

On  heav'nly  ground  they  food,  and  from  thefiore 
They  viewed  the  vaf  immeafurable  abyfs 
Outrageous  as  afea,  dark,  wafeful,  ivild. 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  winds 
And  furging  waves,  as  rnountaiiis  to  affiiult 
Heavn's  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 

Silence  ye  troubled  tvaves,and  thou  deep,  peace; 
Said  then  the  omnific  word,  your  difcord  end: 

Nor f  aid,  but  on  the  loings  of  Cherubim 
Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice:  him  all  his  train 
Followed  in  bright  procefion  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  ivonders  of  his  might. 
Then  fiaid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compajfes,  prepafd 
In  God's  eternal flore,  to  circumfcribe 
This  univerfe,  and  all  created  things: 
One  foot  he  center' d,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vaf  profundity  obfcure, 
Andfaid,  thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  boimds. 
This  be  thy  juf  circumference,  0  World. 

The 
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The  thought  of  the  golden  compaffes  is  conceived  altogether  in  Homer's 
fpirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this  wonderful  defcription.  Homer, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Gods,  afcribes  to  them  feveral  arms  and  inftruments 
with  the  fame  greatnefs  of  imagination.  Let  the  Reader  only  perufe  the 
defcription  of  Minerva's  AEgis,  or  Buckler,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
with  her  fpear  which  would  overturn  whole  fquadrons,  and  her  helmet 
which  was  fufficient  to  cover  an  army  cirawn  out  of  an  hundred  cities:  the 
golden  compaffes  in  the  above-mentioned  paffage  appear  a  very  natural  in- 
firument  in  the  hand  of  him,  whom  Plato  fomewhere  calls  the  Divine  Geome- 
trician.  As  Poetry  delights  in  clothing  abftraded  Ideas  in  allegories  and 
fenfible  images,  we  find  a  magnificent  defcription  of  the  Creation  formed 
after  the  fame  manner  in  one  of  the  Prophets,  wherein  he  defcribes  the  Al- 
mighty Architect  as  meafuring  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meet- 
ing out  the  heavens  with  his  fpan,  comprehending  the  duft  of  the  earth  in 
a  meafure,  weighing  the  mountains  in  fcales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance. 
Another  of  them  defcribing  the  Supreme  Being  in  this  great  work  of  Cre- 
ation, reprefents  him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  (Iretching 
a  line  upon  it.  And  in  anoflher  place  as  garnifhing  the  Heavens,  ftretching 
out  the  North  over  the  empty  place,  and  hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
The  laft  noble  thought  Milton  has  expreflfed  in  the  following  verfe. 

And  earth  Jelf-halanc'd  on  her  centre  hung. 

The  beauties  of  defcription  in  this  book  lie  fo  very  thick,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  enumerate  them  in  this  paper.  The  Poet  has  ernployed  on  them 
the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  The  feveral  great  fcenes  of  the  Creation 
rife  up  to  view  one  after  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Reader  feems 
prefent  at  this  wonderful  work,  and  to  aflift  ^among  the  choirs  of  Angels, 
who  are  the  fpe6lators  of  it.   How  glorious  is  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  day. 

Thus  loas  thejirji  day  Ev'n  and  Morn: 


Xor  pqft  uncelebrated,  nor  unjung 

By  the  celejlial  quires,  when  orient  light 

Exhaling  jirji  from  darknejs  they  beheld; 

Birth-day  of  Heav'n  and  Earth;    luithjoy  andjliout 

The  holloio  univerjal  orb  they  fill' d. 

We  have  the  fame  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third  day ;   when  the  moun- 
tains were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  made. 

Immediately  the  mountains  Jiuge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 

Into 
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Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ajcend  the  Jky: 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  Jo  low 
Doivn  Junk  a  hollow   bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters: • 

We  have  alfo  the  rifmg  of  the  whole  vegetable  world  defcribed  in  this 
day's  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  Graces  that  other  Poets  have  la- 
vifhed  on  their  defcription  of  the  Spring,  and  leads  the  Reader's  imagina- 
tion into  a  Theatre  equally  furprifing  and  beautiful. 

The  feveral  glories  of  the  Heavens  make  their  appearance  on  the  fourth 
day. 

Firjl  in  his  Eajt  the  glorious  lamp  to  as  Jeeii, 
Regent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  round 
Invejled  with  bright  rays,  jocond  to  run 
His  longitude  thro'  Heav'n's  high  road;  the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  dancd 
Shedding  fweet  influence :   lefs  bright  the  Moon, 
But  oppofit  in  level" d  Wef  was  Jet    '  '•-/.u  ",- 
His  mirror,  loith  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
Frotn  him,  for  other  light  fie  needed  none 
In  that  afped,  and  ftill  that  di/lance  keeps 
Till  night,   then  in  the  Eaf  her  turn  fie  f lines, 
Revolvd  on  Heavns  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thoufand  lefer  lights  dividual  holds. 
With  thoufand  thoufand  fars,  that  then  appear  d 
Spangling  the  Hemifphere: 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Poet  could  be  fo  concife  in  his  defcription 
of  the  Six  days  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  within  the  bounds  of  an 
Epifode,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  particular,  as  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of 
them.  This  is  flill  more  remarkable  in  this  account  of  the  fifth  and  fixth 
days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our  view  the  whole  animal  creation, 
from  the  Reptile  to  the  Behemoth.  As  the  Lion  and  the  Leviathan  are  two 
of  the  noblefl;  produ61ions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures,  the  Reader  will 
find  a  mofi:  exquifite  fpirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which  our  Author  gives 
us  of  them.  The  fixth  day  concludes  with  the  Formation  of  man,  upon 
which  the  Angel  takes  occafion,  as  he  did  after  the  battle  in  heaven,  to  re- 
mind Adam  of  his  obedience,  which  was  the  principal  defign  of  this  his  vifit. 

The 
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The  Poet  afterwards  reprefents  the  Meffiah  returning  into  Heaven,  and 
taking  a  furvey  oF  his  great  work.  There  is  fomething  inexpreffibly  fub- 
lime  in  this  part  of  the  Poem,  where  the  Author  defcribes  that  great  period 
of  time,  filled  with  fo  many  glorious  circumftances;  when  the  heavens  and 
earth  were  finiflied;  when  the  Medlah  afcended  up  in  triumph  through  the 
everlafling  gates;  when  he  looked  down  with  pleafure  upon  this  new  cre- 
ation: when  every  part  of  nature  feem'd  to  rejoice  in  its  exiftence;  when 
the  morning  ftars  fang  together,  and  all  the  fons  of  God  fhouted  for  joy. 

So  ev'n  and  morn  accompli/Ii' d  the  fixth  day: 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  loork 
Deji/ling,  tho'  uniuearied,  up  retiirn'd. 
Up  to  the  Heav'n  of  Heav'ns  his  high  abode, 
Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world 
TK  addition  of  his  Empire,  how  itflioiu'd 
In  profped  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Anfwering  his  great  idea.      Up  he  rode 
Follow' d  with  acclamation  and  the  found 
Symphonious  of  ten  thoufand  harps  that  tund 
Angelic  harmonies:  the  earth,   the  air 
Refounded,  (thou  remember'fl,  for  thou  heard'fl) 
The  Heav'ns  and  all  the  Confiellations  rung, 
7  he  Planets  in  their  flation  lijl'ning  flood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  afcended  jubilant. 
Open,  ye  everlafling  gates,  they  fung. 
Open,  ye  Heav'ns,  your  living  doors;  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  return  d 
Magnificent,  his  fix  days  work,   a  luorld; 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the  Creation,  without  mentioning  a 
Poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under  that  title.  The  work  was  undertaken 
with  fo  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed  with  fo  great  a  maftery,  that  it  de- 
ferves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  noble  productions  in 
our  EnglifJi  verfe.  The  Reader  cannot  but  be  pleafed  to  find  the  depths  of 
Philofophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  Poetry,  and  to  fee  fo  great  a 
firength  of  reafon,  amidft  fo  beautiful  a  redundancy  of  the  imagination. 
The  Author  has  fhewn  us  that  defign  in  all  the  works  of  Nature,  which 
neceffarily  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  its  firftcaufe.  In  fhort,  he  has  illu- 
ftrated,  by  numberlefs  and  inconteftable  inRances,  that  divine  wifdom, 
which  the  fon  of  Sirach  has  fo  nobly  afcribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his 

formation 
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formation   of  the  world,  when  he  tells  us,   that  he  created  her,  and  Jaw   her, 
and  numbered  her,  and  poured  her  out  upon  all  his  ivorks. 

N°  345.  Saturday,  April  ^, 

SanSiius  his  animal,  mentifque  capacius  alfae 

De'e'rat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominari  in  ccetera  pojfet. 

Xatus  homo  ejl Ov.  Met. 

THE  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of  Angels,  and  the 
Creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them  thofe  qualifications  which  the 
Critics  judge  requifite  to  an  Epifode.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the 
principal  A^lion,   and  have  a  juft  connexion  with  the  Fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  defcription  of  the  impreffion 
which  this  difcourfe  of  the  Arch-angel  made  on  our  firfi.  Parents.  Adam 
afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  Curiofity,  enquires  concerning  the  motions 
of  thofe  CelePcial  bodies  which  make  the  moft  glorious  appearance  among 
the  fix  days  works.  The  Poet  here,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  reprefents 
£"1;^  as  withdrawing  from  this  part  of  their  converfation  to  amufements 
more  fuitable  to  her  fex.  He  well  knew,  that  the  Epifode  in  this  book, 
which  is  filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  paffion  and  efteem  for  Eve,  would 
have  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and  has  therefore  devifed  very  juft 
and  beautiful   reafons  for  her  retiring. 

So  /pake  our  Sire,  and  by  his  counf  nance  feem'd 
Entring  on  Jludious  thoughts  abjlruje :  which  Eve 
Perceiving  where  Jlie  fat  retifd  in  fight, 
With  lowlinejs  majejlic  from  her  feat, 
A?id  grace  that  won  who  Jaw  to  wijli  her  fay, 
Rcje,  and  went  Jorth  among  her  Jruits  and  flowWs, 
To  vift  how  they  projpefd,  bud  and  bloom, 
Her  nurjery:  they  at  her  coming  Jprung, 
And  touch' d  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 
Tet  luent  fhe  not,  as  not  with  Juch  dijcourje 
Delighted^  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  wliat  was  high:  Juch  pleajure  fie  rejervd, 
,,:,  Adam  relating,  fhe  Jole  auditrejs; 

VOL.   in.  S  f  Her 
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Her  hi/hand  the  relater  fne  prcferrd 

Before  the  Angel,  and  of  him  to  afk 

Chofe  rather:  he,  flie  hieio  would  intermix 

Grateful  digrefjions,  and  folve  high   difpute 

With  conjugal  careffes;  from  his  lip 

Xot  words  alone  pleas  d  her.      0  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs  in  love,  and  mutual  honor  joindl 

The  Angel's  returning  a  doubtful  anfwer  to  Adam's  inquiries,  was  not 
only  proper  for  the  moral  reafon  which  the  Poet  affigns,  but  becaufe  it 
would  have  been  highly  abfurd  to  have  given  the  fandion  of  an  Arch- 
angel to  any  particular  fyftem  of  philofophy.  The  chief  points  in  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Coper7iican  hypothefis  are  defcribed  with  great  concifenefs  and 
perfpicuity,  and  at  the  fame  time  drelTed  in  very  pleafnig  and  poetical  images. 

Adam.,  to  detain  the  Angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  his  own  hihory,  and 
relates  to  him  the  circumftances  in  which  he  found  himfelf  upon  his  creation; 
as  alfo  his  converfation  with  his  Maker,  and  his  firft  meeting  with  Eve. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  Poem  more  apt  to  raife  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
than  this  difcourfe  of  our  great  anceflor;  as  nothing  can  be  more  furprifing 
and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  fentiments  that  arofe  in  the  firft  man. 
while  he  was  yet  new  and  frefli  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  Poet 
has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is  delivered  upon  this  fubje(5l  in  holy 
writ  with  fo  many  beautiful  imaginations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  juft  and  natural  than  this  whole  Epifode.  As  our  Author 
knew  this  fubje6l  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  Reader,  he  would  not 
throw  it  into  the  relationof  the  fix  days  works,  but  referved  it  for  a  diftind; 
Epifode,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  upon  it  more 
at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  Poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  two  fhining  pafTages  in  the  dialogue  between  Adam  and  the  Angel. 
The  firft  is  that  wherein  ourAnceftor  gives  an  account  of  the  pleafure  he 
took  in  converling  with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble  moral. 

For  while  I  fit  with  thee,  I  feem  in  heavn; 
And  fiveetcr  thy  difcourfe  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  (pkafantcfl  to  thirfl. 
And  hunger  both,  from  labor)  at  the  hour 
Of  fweet  repafl;  they  fatiate  and  foon  fill, 
Tho'  pleafcMt;-  but  thy  ivords  with  grace  divine 
Imbu'd,  bring  to  their  fweetnefs  no  fatiety. 

The  other  I  fhall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  Angel  gives  a  reafon  why 
he  liioald  be  glad  to  hear  the  ftory  Ada?n  was  about  to  relate. 

For 
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For  I  that  day  was  abjent,  as  bejel. 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  objcure. 
Far  on  excurfion  toiuards  the  gates  of  hell, 
Squar'd  in  full  legion  (fuch  command  we  had] 
To  fee  that  none  thence  ijfiud  forth  a  fpy. 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work, 
Lef  he,  incens'd  at  fuch  eruption  bold, 
Deflrudion  with  creatioyi  might  have  mix'd. 

There  is  no  queflion  but  our  Poet  drew  the  image  in  what  follows  from 
that  in  Virgil s  fixth  book,  where  AEneas  and  the  Sibyl  ftand  before  the  Ada- 
mantine Gates,  which  are  there  defcribed  as  fhut  upon  the  place  of  tor- 
ments, and  liften  to  the  groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noife  of 
iron  whips,   that  were  heard  in  thofe  regions  of  ruin  and  forrow. 

Fajl  we  found,  fafl  fmt 

The  difmal  Gates,  and  barricadoed  ftrong; 
But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 
Xoife,  other  than  the  found  of  dance  or  fong, 
Torment,   and  loud  lament,   and  furious  rage. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  condition  and  fentiments 
immediately  after  his  Creation.  How  agreeably  does  he  reprefent  the  po- 
llure  in  which  he  found  himfelf,  the  delightful  Landfcape  that  furrounded 
him,  and  the  gladnefs  of  heart  which  grew  up  in  him  on  that  occafion. 

As  new  waked  from  foundefl  fleep. 

Soft  on  the  fiow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  Jweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  Sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reaking  moifture  fed. 
Straight  totoard  heavn  my  ivondWing  eyes  I  turn  d. 
And  gaz'd  a  while  the  ample  fky,  till  raised 
By  quick  irflinHive  motion  up  I  fprung. 
As  thitherxuard  endeavoring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet:  about  me  round  Ifaw 
Hill,  dale,  andfiady  woods,  and  funny  plains, 
_  And  liquid  lapfe  of  murmuring  f  reams;  by  thefe. 

Creatures  that  livd,  and  movd,  and  waUid,  or  few. 
Birds  on  tJie  branches  warbling;  all  things  fmitd: 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd. 

S  f  2  Adam 
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Adam  is  afterwards  defcribed  as  furprifed  at  his  own  Exifterice,  and  taking 
a  Survey  of  himfelf,  and  of  all  the  works  of  Nature.  He  likewife  is  repre- 
fented  as  difcovering  by  the  light  of  Reafon,  that  he  and  every  thing  about 
him  mufl  have  been  the  effe^l  of  fome  Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful, 
and  that  this  Being  had  a  right  to  his  worfhip  and  adoration.  His  lirft  ad- 
drefs  to  the  Sun,  and  to  thofe  parts  of  the  Creation  Vv^hich  made  the  moft 
diftinguiflied    figure,   is  very  natural  and  amufmg  to  the  imagination. 

TliQU  Sun,  /aid  I,  Jair  light. 


And  thou  enlighten  d  earth,  fo  JreJIi  and  gay, 
Te  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,   tell,  ■ 
Tell  if  you  Jaw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here? 

His  next  Sentiment,  when  upon  his  lirft  going  to  fleep,  he  fancies  him- 
felf lofmg  his  Exiftence,  and  falling  away  into  nothing,  can  never  be  fuffi- 
ciently  admired.  His  Dream,  in  which  he  ftill  preferves  the  confcioufnefs 
of  his  Exiftence,  together  with  his  removal  into  the  Garden  which  was 
prepared  for  his  reception,  are  alfo  circumftances  finely  imaged,  and 
grounded  upon  what  is  delivered  in  facred  ftory. 

Thefe  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this  part  of  the  work,  have  in 
them  all  the  Beauties  of  Novelty,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  all  the 
Graces  of  Nature.  Thty  are  fuch  as  none  but  a  great  Genius  could  have 
thought  of,  though,  upon  the  perufal  of  them,  they  feem  to  rife  of  them- 
felves  from  the  fubjefl  of  which  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are  Na- 
tural they  are  not  Obvious,  which  is  the  true  chara61er  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impreflion  which  the  interdiction  of  the  Tree  of  Life  left  in  the 
mind  of  our  firft  Parent,  is  defcribed  with  great  ftrength  and  judgment;  as 
the  image  of  the  feveral  beafts  and  birds  pafling  in  review  before  him  is 
very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Each  bird  and  beajl  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two,  thefe  cowWing  low 
With  blandiJJimeyit ;  each  birdjioop'd  on  his  wing: 
I  namUl  them  as  they  pajs'd 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  defcribes  a  conference  which  he  held  with  his 
Maker  upon  the  fubjed  of  Solitude.  The  Poet  here  reprefents  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  making  an  Eflay  of  his  own  work,  and  putting  to  the  trial  that 
Reafoning  faculty  with  which  he  had  endued  his  Creature.  Adam  urges,  in 
this  divine  Colloquy,  the  impoftlbility  of  his  being  happy,  though  he  was 
the  Inhabitant  of  Paradife,   and  Lord  of  the  whole  Creation,   without  the 

converfation 
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converfation  and  fociety  of  fome  rational  creature,  whofliould  partake  thofe 
blellings  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  fupported  chiefly  by  the  beauty 
of  the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  ornaments,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any 
in  the  whole  Poem :  the  more  the  Reader  examines  the  juflnefs  and  delicacy 
of  its  Sentiments,  the  more  he  will  find  himfelf  pleafed  with  it.  The  Poet 
has  wonderfully  preferved  the  character  of  Majefty  and  Condefcenfion  in  the 
Creator,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  of  Humility  and  Adoration  in  the  Crea- 
ture, as  particularly  in  the  following  lines. 

Thus  I  prejumptuoiis;  and  the  vifion  bright, 

As  with  a  fmile  more  brighten  d,  thus  reply  d^  Sec. 

1  with  leave  of  Jpecch.implofd 

And  humble  deprecation  thus  reply' d. 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heav'nly  poioer. 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  f peak,   &c. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  fecond  fleep,  and  of  the 
Dream  in  which  he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new  paffion  that 
was  awakened  in  him  at  the  fight  of  her  is  touched  very  finely. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  Creature  grew. 
Manlike,   but  different  fex;  fo  lovely  fair, 
That  what  feein'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  feem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  fumm'd  up,  in  her  contain  d. 
And  in   her  looks,  luhich  from  that  time  infusd 
Sweetnefs  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before. 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  infpifd 
The  fpirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

Adam's  diftrefs  upon  lofing  fight  of  this  beautiful  Phantom,  with  his  ex- 
clamations of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  difcovery  of  a  real  Creature,  who 
refembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  in  his  dream; 
the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and  his  manner  of  courtfliip,  are  all  laid 
.^gether  in  a  moft  exquifite  propriety  of  Sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  Poem  is  worked  up  with  great  warmth  and  fpi- 
rit, the  love  which  is  defcribed  in  it  is  every  way  fuitable  to  a  flate  of  inno- 
cence. If  the  Reader  compares  the  defcription  which  Adam  here  gives  of 
his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made 
on  the  fame  occafion  in  a  Scene  of  his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  fenfible  of 
the  great  care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on  fo  delicate  a  fub- 
je61,  that  might  be  offenfive  to  religion  or  good  manners.  The  Sentiments 
are  chafle,  but  not  cold,  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  moft  tranfport- 

ing 
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ing  paffion,  and  of  the  greateft  purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture 
and  innocence  has  the  Author  joined  together,  in  the  refledion  which 
Adam  makes  on  the  pleafures  of  love,  compared  to  thofe  of  fenfe? 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  Jlatc,   and  brought 

My  Jlory   to  the  Jam  of  earthly  Blifs 

Which  I  enjoy,  and  mvji  confefs  to  find 

In  all  things  cljc  delight  indeed,   but  Juch 

As  us'd  or  7iot,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 

Xor  vehement  defire,  thefe  delicacies 

I  mean  of  tafie,  fight,  Jmell,  herbs,  fruits  and  flow' rs. 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds;  but  here 

Far  otherwife,  tranfported  I  behold, 

Tranfported  touch,  here  pajfiion  firfi  I  felt. 

Commotion  f  range ;  in  all  enjoyments  elfe 

Superior  and  unmov'd,   here  only  weak 

Again/l  the  charm  of  Beauty's  powerful  glance. 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  fome  part 

Not  proof  enough  fuch  objeB  to  fvftain. 

Or  from  j}iy  fide  fubdu& ing,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough;  at  leaf  on  her  befiow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  Jhew 

Elaborate,  of  inward  lefs  exadt. 

When  I  approach 

Her  lovelinefs,  Jo  abfolute  fhe  fcems 

And  in  herjelf  complete,  jo  ivell  to  know 

Her  own,  that  what  flie  wills  to  do  or  fay 

Seems  w  if  eft,  virtiioujeft,  difcreetefi,  beft; 

All  higher  knoiuledge  in  her  prefence  falls 

Degraded:  Wifdom  in  difcourfe  with  her 

Lofes  dijcounteyianc  d,  and  like  folly  fhews; 

Authority  and  Reajon  on  her  loait, 

As  one  intended  firft,   not  after  made 

Occafionally;  and  to  confummate  all, 

Greatnefs  of  mind,  and  noblenefs  their  feat 

Build  in  her  lovelieft,   and  create  an  awe 

About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placd. 

Thefe  fentiments  of  love,  in  our  firft  Parent,  gave  the  Angel  fuch  an  in- 
fight  into  human  nature,  that  he  feems  apprehenfive  of  the  evils  which 
might  befal    the  fpecies  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in  particular,  from  the 

excefs 
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excefs  of  this  paffion.  He  therefore  fortifies  him  againft  it  by  timely  admo- 
nitions; which  very  artfully  prepare  the  mind  of  the  Reader  for  the  occur- 
rences of  the  next  book,  where  the  weaknefs  of  which  Adam  here  gives 
fuch  diftant  difcoveries,  brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is  the  fubje6l 
of  the  Poem.  His  difcourfe,  which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he  received 
from  the  Angel,  fhews  that  his  love  however  violent  it  might  appear,  was 
ftill  founded  in  Reafon,   and  confequently  not  improper  for  Paradije. 

Xeither  her  outfide  form  Jo  fair,   nor  ought 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 
And  loith  myferious  revereyice  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  me  as  thofe  graceful  ads, 
Thofe  thoifand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions  mixt  with  love 
Ayid  fweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeignd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  foul; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 

Adam's  fpeech,  at  parting  with  the  Angel,  has  in  it  a  deference  and  gra- 
titude agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  certain  dignity 
and  greatnefs  fuitable  to  the  Father  of  mankind  in  his  flate  of  Innocence. 

N°  351.  Saturday,  April  I2. 


■In  te  omnis  domus  inclinata  recumbit.  Virg. 


&• 


IF  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  Poems  which  have  appeared  in  the 
world,  we  mayobferve  that  they  are  built  upon  very  flight  foundations. 
Homer  lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and,  as  the  writing  of 
hiftory  was  not  then  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well  fuppofe, 
that  the  tradition  of  Achilles  and  Ulyffes  had  brought  down  but  very  few 
particulars  to  his  knowledge,  though  there  is  no  queftion  but  he  has 
wrought  into  his  two  Poems  fuch  of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were 
ftill  talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  ftory  of  AEneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his  Poem,  was  likewife  very 
bare  of  circumftances,  and  by  that  means  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 

embellifhing 
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erabellifhing  it  %vith  fidion,  and  giving  a  full  range  to  his  own  invention. 
We  find,  however,  that  he  has  interwoven,  in  the  courfe  of  his  Fable,  the 
principal  particulars,  which  were  generally  believed  among  the  Romans^  of 
AEneas's  voyage  and  fettlement  in  Italy. 

The  Reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  flory  as  colle6led  out 
of  the  ancient  Hiftorians,  and  as  it  was  received  among  the  Romans,  in  Dio- 
nyfms  HaUcarnaJfcus . 

Since  none  of  the  Critics  have  confidered  Virgil's  Fable,  with  relation  to 
this  hiftory  oi  AEncas;  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amifs  to  examine  it  in  this 
light,  fo  far  as  it  regards  my  prefent  purpofe.  Whoever  looks  into  the  abridg- 
ment above-mentioned,  vv^iil  find  that  the  chara(5ler  of  AEneas  is  filled  with 
piety  to  the  Gods,  and  a  fuperftitious  obfervation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and 
predi61ions.  Virgil  has  not  only  preferved  this  chara6ler  in  the  perfon  of 
AEncas,  but  has  given  a  place  in  his  Poem  to  thofe  particular  prophecies 
which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  hiftory  and  tradition.  The  Poet  took 
the  matters  of  fa6l  as  they  came  down  to  him,  and  circumftanced  them  after 
his  own  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  fur- 
prifing.  I  believe  very  many  readers  have  been  fhocked  at  that  ludicrous 
Prophecy,  which  one  of  the  Harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the  third 
book,  namely,  that  before  they  had  built  their  intended  city,  they  fliould 
be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  very  tables.  But,  when  they  hear  this 
was  one  of  the  circumftances  that  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the 
hiftory  of  AEneas,  they  will  think  the  Poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice 
of  it.  The  hiftorian  above-mentioned  acquaints  us,  aProphetefs  had  fore- 
told AEneas,  that  he  fhould  take  his  voyage  weftward,  till  his  companions 
fliould  eat  theirTables;  and  that  accordingly,  upon  his  landing  in  Italy^  as 
they  were  eating  their  flefli  upon  cakes  of  bread,  for  want  of  other  conve- 
niences, they  afterwards  fed  on  the  cakes  themfelves;  uponwhichone  of  the 
company  faid  merrily.  We  are  eating  our  Tables.  They  immediately  took  the 
hint,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  As 
Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  fo  material  a  particular  in  the  hiftory 
of  AEneas,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  with  how  much  judgment  he 
has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off  every  thing  that  might  have  appeared  im- 
proper for  a  paffage  in  an  heroic  Poem.  The  Prophetefs  who  foretels  it  is 
an  hungry  Harpy.,  as  the  Perfon  who  difcovers  it  is  young  Afcanius. 

Heus  etiam  menjas  confumimus,  inquit  lulus. 

Such  an  obfervation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  a  boy,  would 
have  been  ridiculous  from  any  other  in  the  company.  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
the  changing  of  the  Trojan  Fleet   into  Water-Nymphs,    which  is  the  moll 

violent 
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violentMachine  in  the  whole  A Ene id,  and  has  given  offence  to  feveral  Critics, 
may  be  accounted  for  the  fame  way.  Virgil  himfelf,  before  he  begins  that 
relation,  premifes  that  what  he  was  going  to  tell,  appeared  incredible,  but 
that  it  was  juftified  by  tradition.  What  further  confirms  me  that  this 
change  of  the  Fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  AEneas 
is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the  fame  Met  amor phofis  in  his  account  of  the 
heathen  Mythology. 

None  of  the  Critics  I  have  met  with  having  confidered  the  Fable  of  the 
AEneid  in  this  light,  and  taken  notice  how  the  tradition,  on  which  it  was 
founded,  authorizes  thofe  parts  in  it  which  appear  the  moft  exceptionable; 
I  hope  the  length  of  this  reflection  will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to  the 
curious  part  of  my  Readers. 

The  hiftory,  which  was  the  bafis  of  Milton's,  Poem,  is  ftill  fliorter  than 
either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  AEneid.  The  Poet  has  likewife  taken  care  to  in- 
fert  every  circumftance  of  it  in  the  body  of  his  Fable.  The  ninth  book, 
.  which  we  are  here  to  confider,  is  raifed  upon  that  brief  account  of  Scrip- 
ture, wherein  we  are  told  that  the  Serpent  was  more  fubtle  than  any  beaft 
of  the  field,  that  he  tempted  the  Woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  that 
flie  was  overcome  by  this  temptation,  and  tha.t  Adam  followed  her  example. 
From  thefe  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one  of  the  moft  entertaining 
Fables  that  Invention  ever  produced.  He  has  difpofed  of  thefe  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  among  fo  many  agreeable  and  natural  fiClions  of  his  own,  that 
his  whole  ftory  looks  only  like  a  Comment  upon  facred  Writ,  or  rather 
feems  to  be  a  full  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an  Epi- 
tome. I  have  infifted  the  longer  on  this  confideration,  as  I  look  upon  the 
difpofttion  and  contrivance  of  the  Fable  to  be  the  principal  beauty  of  the 
ninth  book,  which  has  more  Story  in  it,  and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  Poem.  Satan  s  traverftng  the  globe,  and  ftill  keeping 
within  the  fliadow  of  the  night,  as  fearing  to  be  difcovered  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Sun,  who  had  before  deteded  him,  is  one  of  thofe  beautiful  imagi- 
nations with  which  he  introduces  this  his  fecond  feries  of  adventures. 
Having  examined  the  nature  of  every  creature,  and  found  out  one  which 
was  the  moft  proper  for  his  purpofe,  he  again  returns  to  paradife;  and,  to 
avoid  difcovery,  finks  by  night  with  a  river  that  ran  under  the  Garden,  and 
rifes  up  again  through  a  fountain  that  iffued  from  it  by  the  Tree  of  Life. 
The  Poet,  who,  as  we  have  before  taken  notice,  fpeaks  as  little  as  poilible 
in  his  own  perfon,  and,  after  the  example  o(  Homer,  fills  every  part  of  his 
work  with  manners  and  charaClers,  introduces  a  Soliloquy  of  this  infernal 
agent,  who  was  thus  reftlefs  in  the  deftru(51ion  of  man.  He  is  then  defcrib'd 
as    gliding  through  the  Garden  under    the  refemblance  of  a  mift,  in  or- 
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der  to  find  out  that   creature   in  which  he  defigned   to  tempt  our  firft  Pa- 
rents.     This  defcription  has  fomething  in  it  very  poetical  and  furprifing. 

So  faying^  through. each  thicket  dank  or  dry. 
Like  a  black  ini/l,  low  creeping,  he  held  on 
His  midnight  Jearch,  where  Jo oneji  he  might  find 
The  Serpent :  him  Jafi  Jlceping  foon  he  found 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  felf-roll'd, 
His  head  the  jiiici/i,   lucll  fiord  with  Jiihile  wiles: 

The  Author  afterwards  gives  us  a  defcription  of  the  Morning;  which  is 
wonderfully  fuitable  to  a  divine  Poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  firft  feafon  of 
nature:  he  reprefents  the  earth,  before  it  was  curfl,  as  a  great  Altar  breath- 
ing out  its  Incenfe  from  all  parts,  and  fending  up  a  pleafant  favor  to  the 
noftrils  of  its  Creator;  to  which  he  adds  a  noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
offering  their  morning  worfhip,  and  filling  up  the  univerfal  Concert  of 
praife  and  adoration. 

Jiow  when  as  facred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowWs,  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incenfe,  when  all  things  that  breathe 
From  th'  Earth's  great  Altar  fend  upfilent  praife 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nofirils  fill 
With  gratefid  fmell;  forth  came  the  human  pair. 
And  poind  their  vocal  xvorfiip  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice. 

The  difpute  which  follows  between  our  two  firfl;  Parents  is  reprefented 
with  great  art:  it  proceeds  from  a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of  paffion, 
and  is  managed  with  reafon,  not  with  heat:  it  is  fuch  a  difpute  as  we  may 
fuppofe  might  have  happened  in  Paradife,  had  man  continued  happy  and 
innocent.  There  is  great  delicacy  in  the  moralities  which  are  interfperfed 
in  Adam's,  difcourfe,  and  which  the  mod  ordinary  Reader  cannot  but  take 
notice  of.  The  force  of  love  which  the  Father  of  mankind  fo  finely  de- 
fcribes  in  the  eighth  book,  and  which  is  inferted  in  the  foregoing  paper, 
fhews  itfelf  here  in  many  fine  inftances:  as  in  thofe  fond  regards  he  calls 
towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  purfid 
Delighted,  hut  defying  more  her  fay: 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 

Repeated; 
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Repeated;  Jlie  to  him  as  oft  engag'd 
To  be  return  d  by  noon  amid  the  bow'r. 

In  his  impatience  and  amufement  during  her  abfence: 

Adam  the  while 

Waiting  defirous  Jier  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicejl  JiowWs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  trejfes,  and  her  rural  labors  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harveft  Queen. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  fo  long  delay'd. 

But  particularly  in  that  paffionate  fpeech,  where  feeing  her  irrecoverably 
loft,  he  refolves  to  perifli  with  her  rather  than  to  live  without  her. 

Some  curfed  fraud 


Or  enemy  hath  beguil'd  thee,  yet  unknown^ 
And  me  with  thee   hath  ruiiid,  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  refolution  is  to  die; 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  foeet  converfe,  and  love  fo  dearly  join  d. 
To  live  again  in  thefe  wild  ivoods  forlorn^ 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,   and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  lofs  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart;  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draio  me:  flefli  of  fief i. 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  fate 
Mine  never  fhall  be  parted,  bhfs  or  woe. 

The  beginning  of  this  fpeech,  and  the  preparation  to  it,  are  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit  as  the  conclufion,  which  I  have  here  quoted. 

The  feveral  wiles  which  are  put  in  pradice  by  the  tempter,  when  he 
found  Eve  feparated  from  her  hufband,  the  many  pleafing  images  of  Nature 
which  are  intermix'd  in  this  part  of  the  ftory,  with  its  gradual  and  regular 
progrefs  to  the  fatal  Cataftrophe,  are  fo  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be 
fuperfluous  to  point  out  their  refpe^live  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  Similitudes  in  my  remarKS  on 
this  great  work,  becaufe  I  have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in  my  pa- 
per on  the  firft  book.  There  is  one,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  Poem  which 
I  fhall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  the  clofeft  of  any  m 
the  whole  Poem;  I  mean  that  where  the  Serpent  is  defcribed  as  rolling  for- 
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ward  in  all  his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  fpirit,  and  condu61ing  Eve  to  her 
deftru6lion,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  di (lance  from  her  to  give  her 
his  alTiftance.  Thefe  feveral  particulars  are  all  of  them  wrought  into  the 
following  Similitude. 

■Hope  elevates,  and  joy 


Brightens  his  crejl;  as  when  a  ivand'ring  fire 

Compad  of  unciuous  vapor,  which  the  night 

Condenjes,   and  the  cold  environs  round, 

Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 

(Which  oft,  they  fay,  fome  evil  Spirit  attends) 

Hovering  and  blazing  with  delifwe  light, 

Mfleads  th'  amatd  7iight-iuand'rer  from  his  way 

To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  thro'  pond  or  pool. 

There  foallow'd  up  and  loft,  from  fuccour  far.  ♦ 

That  fecret  intoxication  of  pleafure,  with  all  thofe  tranfient  flufhings  of 
guilt   and  joy  which  the   Poet    reprefents   in  our  firft  parents  upon  their 
eating  the  forbidden   fruit,    to    thofe  flaggings  of  fpirit,   damps  of  forrow, 
and  mutual  accufations  which  fucceed  it,   are  conceiv'd  with  a  wonderful 
Imagination,  and  defcribed  in  very  natural  Sentiments. 

When  Dido  in  the  fourth  AEneid  yielded  to  that  fatal  temptation  which 
ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us  the  Earth  trembled,  the  Heavens  were  filled  with 
flafhes  of  lightning,  and  the  Nymphs  howled  upon  the  mountain  tops. 
Milton,  in  the  fame  poetical  Spirit,  has  defcribed  all  Nature  as  difturbed 
upon  Eves  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

So  faying,  her  rafli  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  flie  pluck' d,  fhe  eat: 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  Jur  feat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  figns  of  woe 
That  all  was  lofi 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  fame  guilt,  the  whole  Creation  appears  a 
fecond  time  in  convulfions. 

■He  fcrupled  not  to  eat 


Againfl  his  better  knowledge,  not  deceiv'd. 

But  fondly  overcome  luith  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,   as  again 

In  pangs,  and  ?iature  gave  a  fecond  groan. 

Sky  loxor'd,  and,  7nutt'ring  thunder,  fome  fad  drops 

Wept  at  compleating  of  the  mortal  fm 

As 
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As  all  Nature  fufFered  by  the  guilt  of  our  firfl  parents,  thefe  fymptoms  of 
trouble  and  confternation  are  wonderfully  imagined,  not  only  as  Prodigies, 
but  as  marks  of  her  fympathizing  in  the  Fall  of  man. 

Adams  converfe  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  an 
exad;  copy  of  that  between  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno 
there  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle  which  fhe  had  received  from  Venus; 
upon  which  he  tells  her,  that  flie  appeared  more  charming  and  defirable 
than  fhe  had  ever  done  before,  even  when  their  loves  were  at  the  higheft. 
The  Poet  afterwards  defcribes  them  as  repoling  on  a  fummit  of  mount  Ida^ 
which  produced  under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  Lotos,  the  Crocus,  and  the 
Hyacinth,  and  concludes  his  defcription  with  their  falling  afleep. 

Let  the  Reader  compare  this  with  the  following  palTage  in  Milton,  which 
begins  with  Adams  fpeech  to  Eve. 

For  never  did  thy  beauty  fince  the  clay 
I  Jaw  thee  firjt  and  wedded  thee,  adorn  d 
With  all  perfedions,  Jo  inflame  my  fenje 
With  ardor  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 

So  /aid  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  underflood 
Of  Eve,   whoje  eye  darted  contagious  fre. 
Her  hand  he  feis'd,  and  to  a  fiady  bank. 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embowr'd 
He  led  her  nothing  loath:  flow' rs  were  the  couch, 
Panfies,   and  Violets,   and  Afphodel, 
And  Hyacinth,  eartKs  freflieflfoftefl  lap. 
There  they  their  fll  of  love  and  love's  difpori 
Took  largely,   of  their  mutual  guilt  the  feal. 
The  folace  of  their  fm,  till  dewy  fleep 

Opprefsd  them 

As  no  Poet  feems  ever  to  have  fludied  Homer  more,  or  to  have  refembled 
him  in  the  greatnefs  of  genius  than  Milton,  I  think  I  fhould  have  given  but 
a  very  imperfed  account  of  his  beauties,  if  I  had  not  obferved  the  mofl; 
remarkable  palfages  which  look  like  parallels  in  thefe  two  great  Authors. 
I  might,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  criticifms,  have  taken  notice  of  many  par- 
ticular lines  and  expreffions  which  are  tranflated  from  the  Greek  Poet:  but 
as  I  thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  minute  and  over-curious,  I 
have  purpofely  omitted  them.  The  greater  incidents,  however,  are  not 
only  fet  off  by  being  fhewn  in  the  fame  light  with  feveral  of  the  fame  na- 
ture in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may  be  alfo  guarded  againft  the  cavils 
of  the  taftelefs  or  ignorant.  Saturday, 
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N°  2)57'  Saturday,  April  19. 

Quis  talia  Jando 

Temper d  a  lacrymis'? Virg. 

THE  tenth  book  of  Paradije  Lojl  has  a  greater  variety  of  perfons  in  it 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  Poem.  The  Author  upon  the  winding 
up  of  his  action  introduces  all  thofe  who  had  any  concern  in  it,  and 
fhews  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it  had  upon  each  of  them. 
It  is  like  the  lafl  A61  of  a  well  written  Tragedy,  in  which  all  who 
had  a  part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up  before  the  Audience,  and  re- 
prefented  under  thofe  circumftances  in  which  the  determination  of  the 
adion  places  them. 

I  fhall  therefore  confider  this  book  under  four  heads,  in  relation  to  the 
celeflial,  the  infernal,  the  human,  and  imaginary  perfons,  who  have  their 
refpe^live  parts  allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celeflial  perfons :  the  guardian  Angels  of  Paradije  are 
defcribed  as  returning  to  Heaven  upon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order  to  approve 
their  vigilance;  their  arrival,  their  manner  of  reception,  with  the  forrow 
which  appeared  in  themfelves,  and  in  thofe  fpirits  who  are  faid  to  rejoice 
at  the  converfion  of  a  finner,  are  very  finely  laid  together  in  the  following 
lines. 

Up  into  Heav'n  from  Paradije  in  hajle 
Th'  angelic  guards  ajcended,   mute  and  Jad 
For  Man,  for  of  his  flate  by  this  they  knew. 
Much  wondering  how  the  fubtlc  Fiend  hadflol'n 
Entrance  imfeen.     Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  Heaven  gate,   difpleas'd 
All  were  who  heard,  dim  fadnefs  did  not  fpare 
That  time  celeflial  vifages,  yet  mix'd 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  blifs. 
About  the  ncw-arriv  d  in  7nultitudes 
TK  AEthereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  bejel:   thy  towards  the  throne  Jupreme 

Account- 
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Accountable  made  hajle  to  make  appear 

With  righteous  plea  their  utmojt  vigilance, 

And  eajdy  approv'd;  when  the  moji  high 

Eternal  Father^  from  his  fecret  cloud,  '       ' 

Amiclft  in  thunder  utter' d  thus  his  voice. 

The  fame  divine  perfon,  who  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  Poem  inter- 
ceded for  our  firft  parents  before  their  fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  Angels,  and 
created  the  world,  is  now  reprefented  as  defcending  to  Paradife,  and  pro- 
nouncing fentence  upon  the  three  offenders.  The  cool  of  the  evening  be- 
ing a  circumflance  with  which  holy  Writ  introduces  this  great  fcene,  it  is 
poetically  defcribed  by  our  Author,  who  has  alfo  kept  religioufly  to  the 
form  of  words,  in  which  the  three  feveral  fentences  were  paffed  upon  Adam., 
Eve,  and  the  Serpent.  He  has  rather  chofen  to  negleft  the  numeroufnefs  of 
his  verfe,  than  to  deviate  from  thofe  fpeeches  which  are  recorded  on  this 
great  occafion.  The  guilt  and  confufion  of  our  firfl  parents  ftanding  naked 
before  their  judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin 
and  Death  into  the  works  of  the  Creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  introduced 
as  fpeaking  to  his  Angels  that  furrounded  him. 

See  with  what  heat  thefe  dogs  of  hell  advance 
To  wajie  and  havoc  yonder  world,  xvhich  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  Sec. 

The  following  paffage  is  formed  upon  that  glorious  image-of  holy  Writ, 
which  compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  hofl  of  Angels,  utteriilg  Hal- 
lelujahs, to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters. 

He  ended,  and  the  heavnly  audience  loud 
Sung  Hallelujah,  as  the  found  of  feas. 
Through  multitude  that  fang:  "  Jufi  are  thy  ways, 
"  Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works; 
"  Who  can  extenuate  thee? 

Though  the  Author  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  Poem,  and  particularly 
in  the  book  we  are  now  examining,  has  infinite  allufions  to  places  of  fcrip- 
ture,  I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  Remarks  of  fuch  as  are  of  a  poetical 
nature,  and  which  are  woven  with  great  beauty  into  the  body  of  this  fable. 
Of  this  kind  is  that  paffage  in  the  prefent  book,  where  defcribing  Sin  and 
Death  as  marching  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds, 

Behind 
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Behind  her  Death 


Clofe  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  jet 
On  his  pale  horje ! 

Which  alludes  to  thatpafTage  in  fcriptui'e  fo  wonderfully  poetical,  and  ter- 
rifying to  the  imagination.  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horJe,  and  his  name 
that  fat  on  him  luas  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him;  and  power  was  given  unto 
them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  fword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with 
fkknefs,  and  with  the  beajts  of  the  earth.  Under  this  firft  head  of  celeflial  perfons 
we  muft  likewife  take  notice  of  the  command  which  the  Angels  received, 
to  produce  the  feveral  changes  in  nature,  and  fully  the  beauty  of  the  crea- 
tion. Accordingly  they  are  reprefented  as  infecting  the  Stars  and  Planets 
with  malignant  influences,  weakning  the  light  of  the  Sun,  bringing  down 
the  winter  into  the  milder  regions  of  nature,  planting  winds  and  llorms  in 
feveral  quarters  of  the  fky,  floring  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and  in  fliort, 
perverting  the  whole  frame  of  the  univerfe  to  the  condition  of  its  criminal 
inhabitants.  As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in  the  Poem,  the  following  lines, 
in  which  we  fee  the  Angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  placing  it  in  a  differ- 
ent pofture  to  the  Sun  from  what  it  had  before  the  fall  of  man,  is  con- 
ceived with  that  fublime  imagination  which  was  fo  peculiar  to  this  great 
author. 

Some  fay  he  bid  his  Angels  turn  ap:anfe 
The  poles  of  earth  tivice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  Sun's  axle;  they  with  labor puf id 
Oblique  the  centric  globe 

We  are  in  the  fecond  place  to  confider  the  infernal  agents  under  the 
view  which  Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in  this  book.  It  is  obferved  by 
thofe  who  would  fet  forth  the  greatnefs  oi  Virgil?,  plan,  that  he  conduces  his 
reader  through  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  difcovered  in  his  time. 
Afia,  Afric,  and  Europe  are  the  feveral  fcenes  of  his  Fable.  The  plan  of 
Milton  s  Poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind  with  ma- 
ny more  aflonifhing  circumflances.  Satan  having  furrounded  the  earth 
feven  times,  departs  at  length  from  Paradife.  We  then  fee  him  fleering  his 
courfe  among  the  conftellations,  and  after  having  traverfed  the  whole  crea- 
tion, purfuing  his  voyage  through  the  Chaos,  and  entering  into  his  own  in- 
fernal dominions. 

His  firft  appearance  in  the  alfembly  of  fallen  Angels,  is  worked  up  with 
circumftances  which  give  a  delightful  furprife  to  the  reader;  but  there  is 

no 
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no  incident  in  the  whole  Poem  which  does  this  more  than  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  whole  audience,  that  follows  the  account  their  leader  gives  them 
of  his  expedition.  The  gradual  change  oi  Satan  himfelf  is  defcribed  after 
Ovid's  manner,  and  may  vie  with  any  of  thofe  celebrated  transformations 
which  are  looked  upon  as  the  moft  beautiful  parts  in  that  Poet's  works. 
MiUonnever  fails  of  improving  his  own  hints,  and  bellowing  the  laft  finifh- 
ing  touches  in  every  incident  which  is  admitted  into  his  Poem.  The  unex- 
pe6led  hifs  which  rifes  in  this  Epifode,  the  dimenfions  and  bulk  of  Satan  fo 
much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  infernal  fpirits  who  lay  under  thefame  trans- 
formation, with  the  annual  change  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  fuller,  are 
inftances  of  this  kind.  The  beauty  of  the  di61ion  is  very  remarkable  in 
this  whole  Epifode,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  fixth  paper  of  thefe  remarks 
the  great  judgment  with  which  it  was  contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  perfons,  come  next  under  our 
confideration.  Milton  s  art  is  no  where  more  Ihewn  than  in  his  condu6ling 
the  parts  of  thefe  our  firll  parents.  The  reprefentation  he  gives  of  them, 
without  falfifying  the  flory,  is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  Read- 
er with  pity  and  compaffion  towards  them.  Though  Adam  involves  the 
whole  fpecies  in  mifery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs  which  every 
man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiferate,  as  it  feems  rather  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  than  of  the  perfon  who  offended.  Every  one  is  apt  to  ex- 
cufe  a  fault  which  he  himfelf  might  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  excefs  of 
love  (or  Eve,  that  ruined  J^am  and  his  pofterity.  I  need  not  add,  that  the 
author  is  juftified  in  this  particular  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  the  moil 
orthodox  writers.  Milton  has  by  this  means  filled  a  great  part  of  his  Poem 
with  that  kind  of  writing  which  the  French  Critics  call  iheTender,  and  which 
is  in  a  particular  manner  engaging  to  all  forts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  confidering,  are  likewife  drawn 
with  fuch  fentiments  as  do  not  only  interefl  the  Reader  in  their  affli6lions, 
but  raife  in  him  the  mofl  melting  paffions  of  humanity  and  commiferation. 
When  Adam  fees  the  feveral  changes  in  nature  produced  about  him,  he  ap- 
pears in  a  diforder  of  mind  fuitable  to  one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  in- 
nocence and  happinefs :  he  is  filled  with  horror,  remorfe,  defpair;  in  the 
anguifli  of  his  heart  he  expoftulates  with  his  Creator  for  having  given 
him  an  unafked  exiftence. 

Did  I  requefi  thee.  Maker,  from  mj  clay 

To  mould  me  man,  did  I  folicit  thee 

From  darknefs  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 

VOL  III.  Uu  In 
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In  this  delicious  gar denl  As  my  will 
Concurr'dnot  to  my  being  Hw ere  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dujl, 
Defirous  to  rejign   and,  render  back 
All  I  receiv'd 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  prefumption,  owns  his  doom  to  be 
juft,  and  begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatned  him  may  be  infli6led  on  him. 

, —  fyjiy  delays 


His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree  ■ 
Fix'd  on  this  day  ?  why  do  I  overlive. 
Why  am  I  mock' d  with  death,  and  lengthen  d  out 
To  deathlefs  paiii?  how  gladly  luould  I  meet 
Mortality  my  fentence,  and  be  earth 
Injenfible,  how  glad  ivould  lay  me  down 
As  in  my  mother  s  lap"?  there  IJliould  rejl 
And Jleepfe cure;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears,  710  fear  ofworfe 
To  me  and  to  my  Offspring  luould  torment  me 
With  cruel  expedation. 

This  whole  fpeech  is  full  of  the  like  emotion,  and  varied  with  all  thofe 
fentiments  which  we  may  fuppofe  natural  to  a  mind  fo  broken  and  difturb- 
ed.  I  muft  not  omit  that  generous  concern  which  our  firfl  father  fhews  in 
it  for  his  pofterity,   and  which  is  fo  proper  to  affe^l  the  Reader. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 

Of  God,   whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happinefs !  yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  mifery,  I  deferv'd  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  defervings ;  but  this  will  notferve; 
All  that  I  eat  or  drink,    orjiiall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curfe.     0  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully,  Increafe  and  multiply, 

JS~ow  death  to  hear ! 

In  me  all 


Poflerity  Jtands  curs' d:  fair  patrimony 
That  Imvfi  leave  you,  fons ;  0  were  I  able 
To  wafle  it  all  myfelf  and  leave  you  none*. 

So 
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So  difinherited  how  would  you  hlefs 
Me  now  your  curjel  ah,  why  JJiould  all  mankind 
For  one  mans  fault  thus  guiltlefs  be  condemn  d, 
If  guiltlefs?  hut  from  7ne  what  can  proceed^ 
But  all  corrupt, 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  mankind  extended  upon  the 
earth,  uttering  his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his  exiftence,  and  wifli- 
ing  for  death,   without  fympathizing  with  him  in  his  diflrefs? 

T'hus  Adam  to  himfelf  lamented  loud 
Through  the  fill  niglit,  not  now,  as  e'er  man  fell, 
Wholfome  and  cool  and  mild,   but  loith  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 
Which  to  his  evil  confcience  reprefented 
All  things  with  double  terror:  on  the  ground 
Outfretclid  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oft 
Curs' d  his  creation,  death  as  ojt  accus'd 
Of  tardy  execution, 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  lefs  pajGTionate,  and  apt  to  fway  the 
Reader  in  her  favor.  She  is  reprefented  with  great  tendernefs  as  approach- 
ing Adam,  but  is  fpurned  from  him  with  a  fpirit  of  upbraiding  and  indig- 
nation conformable  to  the  nature  of  man,  whofe  paffions  had  now  gained 
the  dominion  over  him.  The  following  palfage  wherein  fhe  is  defcribed 
as  renewing  her  addreffes  to  him,  with  the  whole  fpeech  that  follows  it, 
have  fomething  in  them  exquilitely  moving  and  pathetic. 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd;  but  Eve 
JVot  fo  repuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowing, 
And  treffes  all  diforder'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them,  bef ought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint. 

Forfake  me  not  thus,  Adam,  witnefs  Heav'n 
What  love  fin  cere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended. 
Unhappily  deceiv'd;  thy  fuppliant 
I  beg,  and  clafp  thy  knees;  bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counfel  in  this  uttermof  dftrefs, 

U  u  2  My 
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My  only  Jlrength  and  Jlay:  forlorn  of  thee 
Whither  fiall  I  betake  me,  where  filffi"? 
While  yet  loe  live,  fcarce  one  fliort  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace ^   8cc, 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  tendernefs. 
£ve  afterwards  propofes  to  her  hufband,  in  the  blindnefs  of  her  defpair, 
that  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  defcending  upon  pofterity,  they"  fhould  re- 
folve  to  live  childlefs ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  they  fhould  feek  their 
own  deaths  by  violent  methods.  As  thofe  fentiments  naturally  engage  the 
Reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than  ordinary  com- 
miferation,  they  likewife  contain  a  very  line  moral.  The  refolution  of 
dying,  to  end  our  miferies,  does  not  fliew  fuch  a  degree  of  magnanimity  as 
a  refolution  to  bear  them,  and  fubmit  to  the  clifpenfations  of  Providence. 
Our  author  has  therefore,  with  great  delicacy,  reprefented  Eve  as  enter- 
taining this  thought,   and  Adam  as  difapproving  it. 

We  are,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  the  imaginary  perfons,  zs  Death  2Lnd 
Sin,  who  ad  a  large  part  in  this  book.  Such  beautiful  extended  Allegories  are 
certainly  fome  of  the  fineft  compofitions  of  Genius;  but,  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  are  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an  Heroic  Poem.  This  o^  Sin 
and  Death  is  very  exquifite  in  its  kind,  if  not  confidered  as  a  part  of  fuch  a 
work.  The  truths  contained  in  it  are  fo  clear  and  open,  that  I  fhall  not  lofe 
time  in  explaining  them;  but  fhall  only  obferve,  that  a  Reader  who  knows 
the  ftrength  of  the  Englfh  tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think  how  the  Poet 
could  find  fuch  apt  words  and  phrafes  to  defcribe  the  A6lions  of  thofe  two 
imaginary  perfons,  and  particularly  in  that  part  where  Dm^A  is  exhibited  as 
forming  a  bridge  over  the  Chaos;  a  work  fuitable  to  the  Genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  fubjed  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  more 
at  large  of  fuch  fhadowy  and  imaginary  perfons  as  may  be  introduced  into 
Heroic  Poems,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  explain  myfelf  in  a  matter  which  is  curi- 
ous in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of  the  Critics  have  treated  of.  It  is  certain 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  full  of  imaginary  perfons,  who  are  very  beautiful  in 
Poetry  when  they  are  juft  fliewn  without  being  engaged  in  any  feries  of 
adion.  Homer  indeed  reprefents  Sleep  as  a  perfon,  and  afcribes  a  fhortpart 
to  him  in  his  Iliad;  but  we  mull  confider  that  though  we  now  regard  fuch 
a  perfon  as  entirely  fhadowy  and  unfubftantial,  the  heathens  made  Statues 
of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  real  Deity. 
When  Homer  makes  ufe  of  other  fuch  Allegorical  perfons,  it  is  only  in  fhort 
expreffions,  which  convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind  in  themoftplea- 
fing  manner,  and  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  poetical  phrafes  than  alle- 
gorical 
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gorical  defcriptions.  Inflead  of  telling  us  that  men  naturally  fly  when  they 
are  terrified,  he  introduces  the  perfons  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us, 
are  infeparable  companions.  Inflead  of  faying  that  the  time  was  come 
when  Apollo  ought  to  have  received  his  recompence,  he  tells  us  that  the //oun 
brought  him  his  reward.  Inflead  of  defcribing  the  effe^is  which  Minerva  ?, 
AEgis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  us  that  the  brims  of  it  were  encompafl^ed 
by  Terror^  Rout,  Difcord,  Fury,  Purjuit,  Majfacre  and  Death.  In  the  fame 
figure  of  fpeaking,  he  reprefents  Viciory  a.s  [oUowing  Diomedes;  Difcordas  the 
mother  of  funerals  and  mourning;  Venus  as  drefl^ed  by  the  Graces;  Bellona 
as  wearingTerror  and  Confternation  like  a  Garment.  I  might  give  feveral 
other  inftances  out  of  Homer,  as  well  as  a  great  many  out  of  Virgil.  Milton 
has  likewife  very  often  made  ufe  of  the  fame  way  of  fpeaking,  as  where  he 
tells  us,  that  ViSlory  fat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  MeJJiah  when  he  marched 
forth  againft  the  rebel  angels;  that  at  the  rifing  of  the  Sun  the  Hours  un- 
barr'd  the  gates  of  Light;  that  Difcord  was  the  daughter  of  Sin.  Of  the 
fame  nature  are  thofe  expreffions,  where  defcribing  the  finging  of  the 
Nightingale,  he  adds.  Silence  was  pleajed;  and  upon  the  Mejfiah's  bidding  peace 
to  the  Chaos,  Confufion  heard  his  voice.  I  might  add  innumerable  inftances  of 
our  Poet's  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is  plain  that  thefe  I  have 
mentioned,  in  which  perfons  of  an  imaginary  nature  are  introduced,  are 
fuch  fhort  Allegories  as  are  not  defigned  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe, 
but  only  to  convey  particular  circumflances  to  the  Reader,  after  an  unufual 
and  entertaining  manner.  But  when  fuch  perfons  are  introduced  as  prin- 
cipal A61ors,  and  engaged  in  a  Series  of  adventures,  they  take  too  much 
upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  Heroic  Poem,  which  ought 
to  appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts.  I  cannot  forbear  therefore  think- 
ing that  Sin  and  Death  are  as  improper  Agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as 
Strength  and  XeceJfUy  in  one  of  the  Tragedies  of  AEjchylus,  who  reprefented 
thofe  two  perfons  nailing  down  Prometheus  to  a  Rock,  for  which  he  has  been 
juftly  cenfured  by  the  greatefl  Critics.  I  do  not  know  any  imaginary  per- 
fon  made  ufe  of  in  a  more  fublime  manner  of  thinking  than  that  in  one  of 
the  prophets,  who  defcribing  God  as  defcending  from  heaven,  and  vifiting 
the  fins  of  mankind,  adds  that  dreadful  circumflance,  Before  him  ivent  the 
Pejiilence.  It  is  certain  this  imaginary  perfon  might  have  been  defcribed  in 
all  her  purple  fpots.  The  Fever  might  have  marched  before  her.  Pain  might 
have  flood  at  her  right  hand,  Phrenzy  on  her  left,  and  Death  in  her  rear. 
She  might  have  been  introduced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tail  of  a  Comet, 
or  darted  upon  the  earth  in  a  flafhof  lightning:  flie  might  have  tainted  the 
Atmofphere  with  her  breath;  the  very  glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have  fcat- 
tered  infedion.    But  I  believe  every  Reader  will  think,  that  in  fuch  fublime 

writings 
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writings  the  mentioning  of  her,  as  it  is  done  in  Scripture,  has  fomething 
in  it  more  juft,  as  well  as  great,  than  all  that  the  moil  fanciful  Poet  could 
have  bellowed  upon  her  in  the  richnefs  of  his  imagination. 

N°  363.  Saturday,  April  26. 


-Criidelis  iihique 


M 


Ludus,  ubique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago.  Virg. 

'ILTOX  has  fliewn  a  wonderful  art  in  defcribing  that  variety  of  paf- 
.  lions  which  arofe  in  our  firft  Parents  upon  the  breach  of  the  Com- 
mandment that  had  been  given  them.  We  fee  them  gradually  paffing 
from  the  triumph  of  their  Guilt  through  Remorfe,  Shame,  Defpair,  Con- 
trition, Prayer  and  Hope,  to  a  perfe6l  and  complete  Repentance.  At  the 
end  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  reprefented  as  proftrating  themfelves  upon 
the  ground,  and  watering  the  earth  with  their  tears ;  to  which  the  Poet 
joins  this  beautiful  circumllance,  that  they  offer'dup  their  penetential  pray- 
ers on  the  very  place  where  their  Judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  fentence. 

-They  forthwith  to  the  place 


Repairing  where  he  judgd  them,  projirate  fell 
Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confefsd 
Humbly  their  faults,   and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground, '■ 

There  is  a  beauty  of  the  fanle  kind  in  a  Tragedy  oi  Sophocles,  -where  Oedi- 
pus, after  having  put  out  his  own  eyes,  inftead  of  breaking  his  neck  from 
the  palace  battlements  (which  furnifhes  fo  elegant  an  entertainment  for  our 
Englifi  Audience)  defires  that  he  may  be  conduded  to  mount  Cithceron,  in 
order  to  end  his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he  was  expofed  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  where  he  fhould  then  have  died,  had  the  Will  of  his  parents 
been  executed. 

As  the  Author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to  his  fentiments,  hede- 
fcribes  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  the  acceptance  which  thefe  their  pray- 
ers met  with,  in  a  fhort  Allegory,  formed  upon  that  beautiful  paflage  in 
holy  Writ;  And  another  Angel  came  and  flood  at  the  Altar,  having  a  golden  cenfer; 

and 
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and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incenfe,  that  he  Jhould  offer  it  with  the  prayers 
of  all  Saints  upon  the  golden  Altar,  which  was  before  the  Throne;  and  the  fmoke  of 
the  incenfe  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  Saints  afcended  up  before  God. 

To  heav'n  their  prayers 


Flew  up,  nor  mifid  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frujlrate:  in  they  pafs'd 
Dimentionlefs  through  heavnly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incenfe,  where  the  golden  Altar  fian'd. 
By  their  great  Intercejfor,  came  in  fight 
Before  the  Father's  throne : 

We  have  the  fame  thought  expreffed  a  fecond  time  in  the  interceffion  of 
iheMeffiah,  which  is  conceived  in  very  emphatical  fentiments  andexpreffions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  which  M^fton  has  fo  finely  wrought 

into  this  part  of  his  narration,  I  muft  not  omit  that  wherein  Ezekiel,  fpeak- 

ing  of  the  Angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vifion,  adds,  that  every  one  had 

four  faces,  and  that  their  whole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and  their  hands,  and   their 

wings  were  full  of  eyes  round  about. 

The  Cohort  bright  iq  V/( 

Of  loatchfid  Cherubim;  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  fiape 

' Spangled  with  eyes., ■.    , 

The  affembling  of  all  the  Angels  of  heaven  to  hear  the  folemn  decree  paf- 
fed  upon  man,  is  reprefented  in  very  lively  ideas.  The  Almighty  is  here 
defcribed  as  remembring  Mercy  in  the  midft  of  Judgment,  and  command- 
ing Michael  to  deliver  his  meffage  in  the  mildefl  terms,  left  the  fpirit  of  man, 
which  was  already  broken  with  the  fenfe  of  his  Guilt  and  Mifery,  fhould 
fail  before  him. 

' Yet  lefl  they  faint 

At  the  fad  fentence  rigor  ovfy  urgd, 
[For  I  behold  them  foften  d,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excefsj  all  terror  hide. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving  fentiments.  Upon 
their  going  abroad  after  the  melancholy  night  which  they  had  paffed  to- 
gether, they  difcover  the  Lion  and  the  Eagle  purfuing  each  of  them  their 
prey  towards  theeaftern  gates  o£Paradfe.    There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this 

incident 
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incident,  not  only  as  it  reprefents  great  and  juft  Omens,  which  are  always 
agreeable  in  Poetry,  but  as  it  expreffes  that  Enmity  which  was  now  produc- 
ed in  the  animal  creation.  The  Poet,  to  fhew  the  like  changes  in  nature, 
as  well  as  to  grace  his  Fable  with  a  noble  prodigy,  reprefents  the  Sun  in 
an  eclipfe.  This  particular  incident  has  likewife  a  fine  effe6l  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  Reader,  in  regard  to  what  follows;  for  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  Sun  is  under  an  eclipfe,  a  bright  cloud  defcends  in  the  weftern 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  filled  with  an  hoft  of  Angels,  and  more  luminous 
than  the  Sun  itfelf.  The  whole  Theatre  of  Nature  is  darkned,  that  this 
glorious  Machine  may  appear  in  all  its  luftre  and  magnificence. 

Why  in  the  eajl 

Darknejs  etr  day's  mid-courfe^  and  morning  light 
More  orient  in  yon  we/i&rn  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blew  firmament  a  radiant  white, 
■  And Jloxu  defcends,  with  Jomething  heav'nlyfraughtf 

He  err'd  not,  for  by  this  the  heavnly  bands 
Down  from  afky  of  jafper  lighted  now 
In  Paradife,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt, 
A  glorious  apparition, 

I  need  not  obferve  how  properly  this  Author,  who  always  fuits  his  parts 
to  the  Adors  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed  Michael  in  the  expulfion 
of  our  firft  Parents  from  Paradife.  The  Archangel  on  this  occafion  neither 
appears  in  his  proper  fhape,  nor  in  that  familiar  manner  with  which  Ra- 
phael the  fociable  fpirit  entertained  the  Father  of  mankind  before  the  Fall. 
His  perfon,  his  port,  and  behavior,  are  fuitable  to  a  fpirit  of  the  highefl 
rank,  and  exquifitely  defcribed  in  the  following  paffage. 

— TK  Archangel  foon  drew  nigh, 

Mot  in  his  fhape  celeftial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  mlitary  vtfl  of  purple  flow'd. 
Livelier  than  Miliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,wor7Z  by  Kings  and  Heroes  old 
In  time  of  Truce;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof 
Hisfiarry  helm,  unbuckled JJiew' d  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended;  by  his  fide 
As  in  a  gift' ring  zodiac  hung  the  fword, 
Satan' J  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  fpear. 
Adam  boiu'd  loxo ;  he  kingly  from  his  fate 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declar'd. 

Eve's 
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Eves,  complaint  upon  hearing  that  fhe  was]to  be  removed  from  the  Gar- 
den oiParadifc  is  wonderfully  beautiful:  the  fentiments  are  not  only  proper 
to  thefubjed,  but  have  fomethingin  them  particularly  foft  and  womanifli. 

Mujl  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradife?  thus  leave 

Thee,  native  foil,  thefe  happy  ivalks  andjhades, 

Fit  haunt  of  Gods?  where  I  had  hope  tofpend, 

Quiet  though  fad,  the  refpit  of  that  day 

That  muJl  be  mortal  to  us  both.      0  flowers 

That  never  will  iji  other  climate  grow,  < 

My  early  vifitation,  and  my  lafl 

At  ev'n,  lohich  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  firfl  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names. 

Who  now  fiall  rear  ye  to  the  Sun,  or  rank 

Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  tK  ambr  of lal  fount'? 

Thee  laflly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorn  d 

With   10 hat  to  fight  or  fmell  wasfweet,  from  thee 

Hovj  fliall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 

Fito  a  loiuer  world,  to  this  obfcure 

And  wild  ?   how  ffiall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Lefs  pure,  acciflom'd  to  immortal  fruits'? 

Adam'i  fpeech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are  equally  moving,  but  of 
a  more  mafculine  and  elevated  turn.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
fublime  and  poetical  than  the  following  paffage  in  it. 

This  mofl  qffliSts  me,  that  departing  hence. 
As  from  his  face  Ifliall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  bleffed  count' nance;  here  I  could  frequent 
With  loorfhip  place  by  place  where  he  vouchfaf'd 
Prefence  divine,  and  to  myfons  relate. 
On  this  mount  he  appear' d,  under  this  tree 
Stood  vifible,  among  thefe  pines  his  voice 
I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd: 
So  many  grateful  Altars  I  would  rear 
Of  graffy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  flone 
Ofhflrefrom  the  brook,  in  memory. 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  fweet  fmelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowers: 
In  yonder  nether  world  where fhall  Ifeek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footfleps  trace? 
VOL,  III.  Xx  For 
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For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall' d 
To  life  prolong  d  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmofljkirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  hisfleps  adore. 

The  Angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  higheft  mount  of  Paradfe,  and  lays 
before  him  a  whole  Hemifphere,  as  a  proper  ftage  for  thole  vifions  which 
were  to  be  reprefentedon  it.  I  have  before  obferved  how  the  plan  of  Mton's 
Poem  is  in  many  particulars  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  AEneid.  Virgil's 
Hero,  in  the  laft  of  thefe  Poems,  is  entertained  with  a  fight  of  all  thofe  who 
are  to  defcend  from  him;  but  though  that  Epifode  is  juftly  admired  as  one 
of  the  nobleft  defigns  in  the  whole  AEneid,  every  one  muft  allow  that  this 
oi  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher  nature.  Adam's  vifion  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  tribe  of  mankind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  fpecies. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his  fonsand  daughters,  the 
firft  objeds  he  is  prefented  with  exhibit  to  him  the  llory  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
M^hich  is  drawn  together  with  much  clofenefs  and  propriety  of  expreffion. 
That  curiofity  and  natural  horror  which  arifes  in  Ada7n  at  the  fight  of  the 
firft  dying  man,  is  touched  with  great  beauty. 

But  have  I  now  feen  Death?  is  this  the  way 
I  mufl  return  to  native  duff  Oflght 
Of  terror,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  hovj  horrible  to  feel'. 

The  fecond  vifion  fets  before  him  the  image  of  Death  in  a  great  variety 
of  appearances.  The  Angel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  thofe  effeds 
which  his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  pofterity,  places  before  him  a  large 
Hofpital  or  Lazer-houfe,  fill'd  with  perfons  lying  under  all  kinds  of  mor- 
tal difeafes.  How  finely  has  the  Poet  told  us  that  the  fick  perfons  languifh- 
ed  under  lingering  and  incurable  diftempers,  by  an  apt  and  judicious  ufe 
of  fuch  imaginary  Beings  as  thofe  I  mentioned  in  my  laft  paper. 

Dire  loas  the  toffmg,  deep  the  groans;  Defpair 
Tended  thefick  bufifl  from  couch  to  couch; 
Arid  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay' d  tofrike,  though  oft  invok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope. 

The  paffion  which  likewife  rifes  in  Adam  on  this  occafionis  very  natural, 

Sight  fo  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 

Dry-ey'd  behold?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept.  The' 
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Tho'  not  of  woman  bom;  compaffion  queWd 
His  bejt  of  man ^   and  gave  him  up  to  tears 

The  difcourfe  between  the  Angel  and  Adam  which  follows,  abounds  with 
noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry,  than  a  contraft  and  oppo- 
fition  of  incidents,  the  Author,  after  this  melancholy  profpecfl  of  death  and 
ficknefs,  raifes  up  a  fcene  of  mirth,  love  and  jollity.  The  fecret  pleafure 
that  fteals  into  Adam's  heart,  as  he  is  intent  upon  this  vifion,  is  imagined 
with  great  delicacy.  I  muft  not  omit  the  defcription  of  the  loofe  female 
troop,   who  feduced  the  fons  of  God,  as  they  are  called  in  fcripture. 

For  that  fair  female  tiroop  thou  faw'fi,  that  fean'd 

Of  GoddeJJes,  Jo  blithe,  fo  fmooth,  Jo  gay, 

Tet  empty  of  all  good  iuherei?i  conffis 

Woman  s  domejlic  honor  and  chief  praife; 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  tafle 

Of  luff  id  appetence,  to  fing,  to  dance. 

To  drejs,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

To  theje  that  Jober  race  of  men,  whofe  lives    . 

Religious  titled  them  the  fons  of  God,       - 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame    . 

Ignobly,  to  ,  the  trains  and  to  the  ffniles 

Of  thefe  fair  Atheifs, ■ 


The  next  vifion  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and  filled  with  the  horrors 
of  war.  Adam  a.t  the  fight  of  it  melts  into  tears,  and  breaks  out  in  that 
paffionate  fpeech,  ->,  . 

.nnlhrr:; 
0  what  are  theJe, 

Death's  minflers,  not  men,    tuho  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  midtiply 
Ten  thoifandfold .  the  fin  of  him  who  few 
His  Brother:  for  of  ivhom  fuch  majfacre 
Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men"? 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  inhis  Vifions,  after  having  raifed 
in  the  mind  of  his  Reader  the  feveral  ideas  of  terror  which  are  conformable 
to  the  defcription  of  war,  paffes  on  to  thofe  fofter  images  of  triumphs  and 
feftivals,  in  that  vifion  of  lewdnefs  and  luxury  which  ufhers  in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  vifible  that  the  Poet  had  his  eye  upon  Ovid's  account  of  theuniver- 
fal  Deluge,  the  Reader  may  obferve  with  how  much  judgment  he  hasavoid- 

X  X  2  ,  ed 
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ed  every  thing  that  is  redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  Poet.  We  do  not 
here  fee  the  wolf  fwimming  among  the  fheep,  nor  any  of  thofe  wanton 
imaginations,  which  Seneca  found  fault  with,  as  unbecoming  the  great  cata- 
ftrophe  of  Nature.  If  our  Poet  has  imitated  that  verfe  in  which  Ovid  tells 
us  that  there  was  nothing  but  fea,  and  that  this  fea  had  no  fhore  to  it,  he 
has  not  fet  the  thought  in  fuch  a  light  as  to  incur  the  cenfure  which  Critics 
have  paffed  upon  it.  The  latter  part  of  that  verfe  in  Ovid  is  idle  and  fu- 
perfluous,   but  juft  and  beautiful  in  Milton. 

Jnmque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  dijcrimen  habebant. 

Ml  niji pontus  erat,   deerant  quoque  littora  ponto.  Ovid. 

Sea  cover' d  fea^ 

Sea  without  Jliorc; Milton. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  defcription  does  not  foreftal  the  latter. 
How  much  more  great  and  foleran  on  this  occafion  is  that  which  follows 
in  our  £ngl?/I'i  Poet, 

And  in  their  palaces 

Where  luxury  late  reign  d,  fea-monjlers  whelp' d 
And  Jlabled • 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  Sea-calves  lay  in  thofe  places 
where  the  goats  were  ufed  to  browfe?  The  Reader  may  find  feveral  other 
parallel  pafTages  in  the  Latin  and  Englijli  defcription  of  the  Deluge,  wherein 
our  Poet  has  vifibly  the  advantage.  The  fky's  being  over- charged  with 
clouds,  the  defcending  of  the  rains,  the  rifmg  of  the  feas,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rainbow,  are  fuch  defcriptions  as  every  one  muft  take  notice 
of.  The  circumRance  relating  to  Paradife  isfo  finely  imagined  and  fuitable 
to  the  opinions  of  many  learned  Authors,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it 
a  place  in  this  paper. 

Then  Jliall  this  mount 

Of  Paradife  by  might  of  waves  be  mov'd 
Out  of  his  place,  pifli'd  by  the  horned  flood. 
With  all  his  verdure  Jpoifd,   and  trees  adrift, 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  op'ning  gulf 
And  there  take  root  an  if  and  fait  and  bare, 
The  haunt  offeals,  and  ores  and  fea-mews  clang: 

The  tranfition  which  the  Poet  makes  from  the  vifion  of  the  Deluge,  to 
the  concern  it  occafioned  in  Adam,  is  exquifitely  graceful,  and  copied  after 
Virgil,  though  the  firfl  thought  it  introduces  is  rather  in  the  fpirit  of  Ovid. 

How 
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How  did'Jl  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,   to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  of  spring,  end  fo  fad, 
Depopulation  ?  thee  another  food. 
Of  tears  and  forroiu  a  flood  thee  alfo  drown  d. 
And  funk  thee  as  thy  fons;  till  gently  rear  d 
By  th'  Angela   on  thy  feet  thou  foodfl  at  lafi^ 
Though  comfortlefs,  as  luhen  a  father  mourns 
His  children^  all  in  view  defroyd  at  once; 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  quotations  out  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  Paradife  Lof,  becaufe  it  is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the  mod 
fhining  books  of  this  Poem ;  for  which  reafon  the  Reader  might  be  apt  to 
overlook  thofe  many  paffages  in  it  which  deferve  our  admiration.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that  lingle  circumftance  of  the 
removal  of  our  firft  parents  from  Paradife;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itfelf 
fo  great  a  fubje6l  as  that  in  mofl  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  extended  and 
diverfified  with  fo  many  furprifmg  incidents  and  pleafmg  Epifodes,  that 
thefe  two  lafl  books  can  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of 
this  divine  Poem.  I  muft  further  add,  that,  had  not  Milton  reprefented  our 
firft  parents  as  driven  out  oi  Paradife,  his  Fall  of  man  would  not  have  been 
complete,  and  confequently  his  Adion  would  have  been  imperfed. 

N°  369.  Saturday,  May  3". 

Segniiis  irritant  animos  demiffa  per  aures, 

Quam  qua  funt  oculis  fubjeSia  fidelibus Hor. 

MILTON,  after  having  reprefented  in  vifion  the  hiflory  of  mankind 
to  the  firft  great  period  of  nature,  difpatches  the  remaining  part  of 
it  in  narration.  He  has  devifed  a  very  handfome  reafon  for  the  Angel's 
proceeding  with  Adam  after  this  manner ;  though  doubtlefs  the  true  reafon 
was  the  difficulty  which  the  Poet  would  have  found  to  have  fhadowed 
out  fo  mix'd  and  complicated  a  ftory  in  vifible  objeds.  I  could  wiQi, 
however,  that  the  Author  had  done  it,  whatever  pains  it  might  have  coft 
him.  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the  exhibiting  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  mankind  in  Vifion,   and   part   in  Narrative,    is  as  if  an  Hiftory- 

painter 
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painter  fliould  put  in  colors  one  half  of  his  fubjec^l,  and  write  down  the 
remaining  part  of  it.  If  Milton  s,  Poem  flags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  nar- 
ration, where  in  fome  places  the  Author  has  been  fo  attentive  to  his  divi- 
nity, that  he  has  negle6led  his  poetry.  The  narration,  however,  rifes  very 
happily  on  feveral  occafions,  where  the  fubje^l  is  capable  of  poetical  orna- 
ments, as  particularly  in  the  confufion  which  he  defcribes  among  the 
builders  of  Babel,  and  in  his  fhort  fketch  of  the  plagues  of  AEgypt.  The 
ftorm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  darknefs  that  overfpread  the  land  for  three 
days,  are  defcribed  with  great  ftrength.  The  beautiful  paifage  which  fol- 
lows, is  raifed  upon  noble  hints  in  fcripture. 

Thus  with  ten  wounds 

The  river-dragon  tarn' d  at  length  Jubmits 
To  let  his  Jojourners  depart,   and  oft 
Humbles  his  Jiubborn  heart,  but  Jiill  as  ice 
More  harden  d  after  thaio,    till  in  his  rage 
Purfuing  whom  he  late  difmifs'd,  the  fea 
Swalloios  him  with  his  hofi,  but  them  lets  pafs 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  cryflal  walls, 
Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Mofes  fo  to  fiand 
Divided 

The  River-dragon  is  an  allufion  to  the  Crocodile,  which  inhabits  the  Nile, 
from  whence  AEgypt  derives  her  plenty.  This  allufion  is  taken  from  that 
fublime  paffage  in  Ezekiel;  Thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  am  againfl  thee 
Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  the  great  Dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midfl  of  his  rivers, 
which  hath  faid.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myfelf  Milton 
has  given  us  another  very  noble  and  poetical  image  in  the  fame  defcrip- 
tion,  which  is  copied  almoft  word  for  word  out  of  the  hiftory  of  Mofes. 

All  night  he  will  purfue,   but  his  approach 
Darknefs  defends  between  till  morning  loatch; 
Then  thro'  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 
God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  holt, 
And  craze  their  chariot  wheels:   zuhen  by  command 
Mofes  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  fea;  the  fea  his  rod  obeys; 
On  their  imbatteWd  ranks  the  waves  return. 
And  oveno  helm  their  loar: 

As  the  principal  defign  of  this  Epifode  was  to  give  Adam   an  idea  of  the 
holy  perfon,  who  was  to  reinftate  human  nature  in  that  happinefs  and  per- 

fedion 
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fe(^ion  from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  Poet  confines  himfelf  to  the  line  of 
Abraham,  from  whence  the  Meffiah  was  to  defcend.  The  Angel  is  defcribed 
as  feeing  the  Patriarch  adually  travelling  towards  the  Landof  Promije,  which 
gives  a  particular  livelinefs  to  this  part  of  the  narration. 

I  fee  him,  but  thou  canjl  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  Gods,  his  friends,  and  native  foil 

Ur  of  Chaldasa,  pajjing  now  the  ford 

To  Haran,  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  numerous  fervitiLde ; 

Not  wandering  poor,  but  trufting  all  his  wealth 

With  God,  who  call'd  him,  in  a  land  unknozvn. 

Canaan  he  now  attains;   I  fee  his  Tents 

PitcJid  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighb' ring  plain 

0/Moreh;  there  by  promife  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  defertfouth, 

(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  imnam'd.) 

As  Virgil's  Vifion  in  the  fixth  AEneid  probably  gave  Milton  the  hint  of  this 
whole  Epifode,  the  laft  line  is  a  tranflation  of  that  verfe,  where  Anchifes 
mentions  the  names  of  places,  which  they  were  to  bear  hereafter. 

H(EC  turn  nomina  erunt,  nunc  funtfine  nomine  terra. 

The  Poet  has  very  finely  reprefented  the  joy  and  giadnefs  of  heart  which 
rifes  in  Adam  upon  his  difcovery  of  the  Meffah.  As  he  fees  his  day  at  a 
diftance  through  types  and  fliadows,  he  rejoices  in  it;  but  when  he  finds 
the  redemption  of  man  completed,  and  Paradife  again  renewed,  he  breaks 
forth  in  rapture  and  tranfport; 

0  Goodnefs  infinite,  Goodnefs  immenfe ! 
That  all  this  good  of  evilfiall  produce.  Sec. 

I  have  hinted  in  my  fixth  paper  on  Milton,  that  an  Heroic  Poem,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  beft  Critics,  ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave  the 
mind  of  the  Reader,  after  having  conducted  it  through  many  doubts  and 
fears,  forrows  and  difquietudes,  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  and  fatisfaclion. 
Milton  s  Fable,  which  had  fo  many  other  qualifications  to  recommend  it,  was 
deficient  in  this  particular.  It  is  here  therefore,  that  the  Poet  has  fhewn  a 
moft  exquifite  judgment,  as  well  as  the  fineft  invention,  by  finding  out  a 
method  to  fupply  this  natural  defed  in  his  fubjed.  Accordingly  he  leaves 
■    ,  .  the 
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the  adverfary  of  mankind,  in  the  laft  view  which  he  gives  us  of  him,  un- 
der the  loweft  flate  of  mortification  and  difappointment.  We  fee  him 
chewing  aflies,  groveling  in  the  duft,  and  loaden  with  fupernumerary 
pains  and  torments.  On  the  contrary,  our  two  firft  Parents  are  comforted 
by  Dreams  and  Vifions,  cheared  with  promifesof  falvation,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, raifed  to  a  greater happinefs,  than  that  which  they  had  forfeited:  In 
fliort,  5<5to?2  is  reprefented  miferable  in  the  height  of  his  triumphs,  a.nd  Adam 
triumphant  in  the  height  of  mifery. 

Milton's  Poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  laft  fpeeches  o^  Adam  and  the  Arch- 
Angel  are  full  of  moral  and  inftru6live  fentimicnts.  The  fleep  that  fell 
upon  Eve,  and  the  effe^ls  it  had  in  quieting  the  diforders  of  her  mind,  pro- 
duces the  fame  kind  of  confolation  in  the  Reader,  who  cannot  perufe  the 
laft  beautiful  fpeech  which  is  afcribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without 
a  fecret  pleafure  and  fatisfafiion. 

Whence  thou  return Jl,  and  whither  wenfji,  I  know; 

For  God  is  alfo  injleep,   and  dreams  advife^ 

Which  he  hath  fent  propitious,  fome  great  good 

Prefaging,  fince  with  Jorrow  and  heart' s  di/irefs 

Wearied  I  fell  ajleep:  but  now  lead  on; 

In  fne  is  no  delay;  with  thee  to  go. 

Is  tojlay  here;   without  thee  here  to  Jlay, 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou. 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banifid  hence. 

This  further  confolation  yetfecure 

I  carry  hence;  though  all  by  me  is  lofl, 

Such  favor  I  unworthy  am  vouchfaf'd, 

By  me  the  promis'd  Scedfliall  all  refiore. 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  Poem,  rife  in  a  moft  glorious 
blaze  of  poetical  images  and  expreffions. 

Heliodorus  in  his  AEthiopics  acquaints  us,  that  the  motion  of  the  gods  dif- 
fers from  that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  ftir  their  feet,  nor  proceed 
llep  by  ftep,  but  Aide  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  by  an  uniform  fwim- 
ming  of  the  whole  body.  The  Reader  may  obferve  with  how  poetical  a 
defcription  Milton  has  attributed  the  fame  kind  of  motion  to  the  Angels 
who  were  to  take  poffeffion  of  Paradife. 

So  fpake  our  Mother  Eve,  a7id  Adam  heard 

Well  pleas' d,  but  anfoer'd  not;  for  now  too  nigh  TK  Arch- 
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77?'  Arch- Angel  Jiood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix  d  Jiation^   all  in  bright  array 
"The  Cherubim  dejcended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteor ous,  as  evning  mijl 
Run  from  a  river  o'er  the  marijli  glides. 
And  gathers  ground  faji  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Homexoard  returning.      High  in  front  advanced 
The  brandiflid  /word  of  God  before  them  blaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  Comet 

The  Author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following  paflage,  by  reflecting 
on  the  behavior  of  the  Angel,  who,  in  holy  Writ,  has  the  condu(5i:  of  Lot 
and  his  family.  The  circumftances  drawn  from  that  relation  are  very  grace- 
fully made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion. 

In  either  hand  the  haft'ning  Angel  caught 
Our  ling  ring  Parents,  and  to  th'  eaftern  gate 
Led  them  direSl;  and  down  the  cliff  as  fafl 
To  the  fubjeHed  plain,  then  dijappear'd. 
They  looking  back.  Sec. 

The  fcene  which  our  firfl  Parents  are  furprifed  with  upon  their  looking 
back  on  Paradife,  wonderfully  ftrikes  the  Reader's  imagination,  as  nothing" 
can  be  more  natural  than  the  tears  they  fhed  on  that  occafion. 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eaftern  fide  beheld 
Of  Paradife,  fo  late  their  happy  feat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  faming  brand,   the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng  d  and  fiery  arms, 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  themfoon; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,   where  to  chufe 
Their  place  of  refi,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

If  I  might  prefume  to  offer  at  the  fmalleft  alteration  in  this  divine  work, 
I  fhould  think  the  Poem  would  end  better  with  the  paffage  here  quoted, 
than  with  the  two  verfes  which  follow. 

They  hand  in  hand  with  wandWingfteps  andfiow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  Jolitary  loay. 

Thefe  two  verfes  though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall  very  much  below 
the  foregoing  paffage,  and  renew  in  the  mind  of  the  Reader  that  anguifli 
which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  confideration, 

VOL.   III.  Yy  The 
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The  world  luas  all  before  them,  where  to  chufe 
Their  place  of  reji,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradife  Lift  is  equal  to  thofe  of  the  AEneid.  Our 
Author  in  his  firft  edition  liad  divided  his  Poem  into  ten  books,  but  after- 
wards broke  the  feventh  and  the  eleventh  each  of  them  into  two  different 
books,  by  the  help  of  fome  fmall  additions.  This  fecond  divifion  was 
made  with  great  judgment,  as  any  one  may  fee  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
of  examining  it.  It  was  not  done  for  the  fake  of  fuch  a  chimerical  beauty 
as  that  of  refembling  Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more  jufl  and  re- 
gular difpofition  of  this  great  work- 

Thofe  who  have  read  Bojfu,  and  many  of  the  Critics  who  have  written 
fmce  his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the  particular  moral 
which  is  inculcated  in  Paradife  Loft.  Though  I  can  by  no  means  think, 
with  the  laft  mentioned  French  Author,  that  an  Epic  Writer  firfl  of  all 
pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as  the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  his 
Poem,  and  afterwards  finds  out  a  ftory  to  it:  I  am,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  no  jufl:  Heroic  Poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made,  from  whence  one  great 
moral  may  not  be  deduced.  That  which  reigns  in  Milton  is  the  mofl:  uni- 
verfal  and  mofl  ufeful  that  can  be  imagined;  it  is  in  fhort  this,  that  obedi- 
ence  to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy ^  and  that  difobedience  makes  them  miferable. 
This  is  vifibly  the  moral  of  the  principal  Fable  which  turns  upon  Adam 
and  Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradife  while  they  kept  the  Command  that  was 
given  them,  and  were  driven  out  of  it  as  foon  as  they  had  tranfgreffed. 
This  is  likewife  the  moral  of  the  principal  Epifode,  which  (hews  us  how 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  Angels  fell  from  their  ftate  of  blifs,  and  were 
call  into  hell  upon  their  difobedience.  Befides  this  great  moral,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  loul  of  the  Fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of  un- 
der morals  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Poem,  and 
which  makes  this  work  more  ufeful  and  inftru^iive  than  any  other  Poem  in 
any  language. 

Thofe  who  have  criticifed  on  the  Odjffey,  the  Lliad,  and  AEneid,  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fix  the  number  of  months  or  days  contained  in 
the  action  of  each  of  thofe  Poems.  If  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  examine  this  particular  in  Milton,  he  will  find  that  from  Adam'?,  firft  ap- 
pearance in  the  fourth  book,  to  his  expulfion  from  Paradife  in  the  twelfth, 
the  author  reckons  ten  days.  As  for  that  part  of  the  adion  which  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  three  firft  books,  as  it  does  not  pafs  within  the  regions  of 
nature,  I  have  before  obferved  that  it  is  not  fubjed  to  any  calculations  of 
time. 
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I  have  now  finifhed  my  obfervations  on  a  work  which  does  an  honor  to 
the  EngliJIi  nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it  under  thefe  four  heads, 
the  Fable,  the  Characters,  the  Sentiments,  and  the  Language,  and  made 
each  of  them  the  fubje6l  of  a  particular  paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place 
fpoken  of  the  Cenfures  which  our  Author  may  incur  under  each  of  thefe 
heads,  which  I  have  confined  to  two  papers,  though  1  might  have  enlarg- 
ed the  number,  if  I  had  been  difpofed  to  dwell  on  fo  ungrateful  a  fubje6l. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  fevered  Reader  will  not  find  any  little  fault  in 
Heroic  Poetry,  which  this  Author  has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under 
one  of  thofe  heads  among  which  I  have  diftributed  his  feveral  blemifhes. 
After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradife  Lqfi,  I  could  not  think  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  have  celebrated  this  Poem  in  the  whole,  without  defcending  to 
particulars.  I  have  therefore  beflowed  a  paper  upon  each  book,  and  en- 
deavored not  only  to  prove  that  the  Poem  is  beautiful  in  general,  but  to 
point  out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to  determine  wherein  they  confift. 
I  have  endeavored  to  fhew  how  fome  paffages  are  beautiful  by  being  fub- 
lime;  others  by  being  foft;  others  by  being  natural:  which  of  them  are 
recommended  by  the  paffion;  which  by  the  moral;  which  by  the  fenti- 
ment;  and  which  by  the  exprefiion.  I  have  likewife  endeavored  to  fhew 
how  the  Genius  of  the  Poet  fhines  by  a  happy  invention;  a  diftant  allufi- 
on;  or  a  judicious  imitation:  how  he  has  copied  or  improved  Homer  ov 
Virgil^  and  raifed  his  own  imaginations  by  the  ufe  which  he  has  made  of 
feveral  poetical  paffages  in  Scripture.  I  might  have  inferted  alfo  feveral 
paffages  o^Taffo,  which  our  Author  has  imitated:  but  as  I  do  not  look  up- 
on Tajfo  to  be  a  fufficient  Voucher,  I  would  not  perplex  my  Reader  with 
fuch  quotations,  as  might  do  more  honor  to  the  Italian  than  the  EngliJIi  Poet. 
In  fhort,  I  have  endeavored  to  particularize  thofe  innumerable  kinds  of 
beauty,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are  effential 
to  poetry,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  this  great  Author. 
Had  I  thought,  at  my  firft  engaging  in  this  defign,  that  it  would  have  led 
me  to  fo  great  a  length,  I  believe  I  fhould  have  never  entered  upon  it; 
but  the  kind  reception  which  it  has  met  with  among  thofe  whofe  judgments 
I  have  a  value  for,  as  well  as  the  uncommon  demands  which  my  Book- 
feller  tells  me  have  been  made  for  thefe  particular  difcourfes,  give  me  no 
reafon  to  repent  of  the  pains  I  have  been  at  in  compofing  them. 


Y  y  2  Tuejday^ 
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AEvo  rarijjima  nojiro 

Siniplicitas Ov. 

I  Was  this  morning  furprifed  with  a  great  knocking  at  the  door,  when 
my  Landlady's  daughter  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  there  was  a  man 
below  defired  to  fpeak  with  me.  Upon  my  alking  her  who  it  was,  fhe  told 
me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  perfon,  but  that  fhe  did  not  know  his  name. 
I  immediately  went  down  to  him,  and  found  him  to  be  the  coachman  of 
my  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  He  told  me  that  his  mafter  came 
to  town  laft  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  Grays-Inn 
walks.  As  I  was  wondering  in  myfelf  what  had  brought  Sir  Roger  to 
town,  not  having  lately  received  any  letter  from  him,  he  told  me  that  his 
mafter  was  come  up  to  get  a  fight  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  that  he  defired  I 
would  immediately  meet  him. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  curioGty  of  the  old  Knight,  though  I 
did  not  much  wonder  at  it,  having  heard  him  fay  more  than  once  in  pri- 
vate difcourfe,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Eugeyiio  (for  fo  the  Knight  al- 
ways calls  him)  to  be  a  greater  man  than  Scanderbeg. 

I  was  no  fooner  come  into  Grays- Inn  walks,  but  I  heard  my  friend  upon 
the  Terrace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himfelf  with  great  vigor,  for  he 
loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  make  ufe  of  his  own  phrafe)  and  is 
not  a  little  pleafed  with  any  one  who  takes  notice  of  the  flrength  which  he 
fxill  exerts  in  his  mornin^  hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  fecret  joy  at  the  fight  of  the  good  old  man,  who  be- 
fore he  faw  me  was  engaged  in  converfation  with  a  beggar  man  that  had 
asked  an  alms  of  him.  I  could  hear  my  friend  chide  him  for  not  finding 
out  fome  work:  but  at  the  fame  time  faw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  give  him  fix-pence. 

Our  falutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  fides,  confifling  of  many  kind 
fliakes  of  the  hand,  and  feveral  aftecfiionate  looks  which  we  caft  upon  one 
another.  After  which  the  Knight  told  me  my  good  Friend  his  Chaplain 
was  very  well,  and  much  at  my  fervice,  and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  had 
made  a  mofl  incomparable  Sermon  out  of  Dodor  Barrow.  I  have  left,  fays- 
he,  all  my  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obligation  upon 

him. 
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him,  have  depofited  with  him  thirty  marks  to  be  diftributed  among  his 
poor  parin:iioners. 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of  Will  Wimble.  Up- 
on which  he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob,  and  prefented  me  in  his  name  with 
a  tobacco  flopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had  been  bufy  all  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  in  turning  great  quantities  of  them;  and  that  he  made  aprefent 
of  one  to  every  Gentleman  in  the  country  who  has  good  principles,  and 
fmokes.  He  added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  prefent  under  great  tribulation, 
for  that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  fome  hazel  flicks 
out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  Knight  brought  from  his  country 
feat,  he  informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead;  and  that  about  a  month  af- 
ter her  death  the  wind  was  fo  very  high,  that  it  blew  down  the  end  of 
one  of  his  barns.  But  for  my  part,  fays  Sir  Roger,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  old  woman  had  any  hand  in  it. 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diverfions  which  pafTed  in  his 
houfe  during  the  holydays;  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the  laudable  cuftom  of  his 
anceftors,  always  keeps  open  houfe  at  Chri/imas.  I  learned  from  him,  that 
he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  for  this  feafon,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his 
chines  very  liberally  amongft  his  neighbours,  and  that  in  particular  he  had 
fent  a  firing  of  hogs-puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor  family 
in  the  parifh.  I  have  often  thought  fays  Sir  Roger,  it  happens  very  well 
that  Chrijimas  fliould  fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  the  moft 
dead  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  people  would  fuffer 
very  much  from  their  poverty  and  cold,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer,  warm 
fires,  and  Chrijimas  gambols  to  fupport  them.  I  love  to  rejoice  their  poor 
hearts  at  this  feafon,  and  to  fee  the  whole  village  merry  in  my  great  hall. 
I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  my  fmall  beer,  and  fet  it  a  running 
for  twelve  days  to  everyone  that  calls  for  it.  I  have  always  a  piece  of  cold 
beef  and  a  mince-pye  upon  the  table,  and  am  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee 
my  tenants  pafs  away  a  whole  evening  in  playing  their  innocent  tricks, 
and  fmutting  one  another.  Our  friend  Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of 
them,  and  fhews  a  thoufand  roguifli  tricks  upon  thefe  occafions. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  refle^lion  of  my  old  friend,  which 
carried  fo  much  goodnefs  in  it.  He  then  launched  out  into  the  praife  of 
the  late  A61  of  Parliament  for  fecuring  the  Church  oi  England,  and  told  me 
with  great  fatisfadion,  that  he  believed  it  already  began  to  take  effed:  for 
that  a  rigid  Diffenter,  who  chanced  to  dine  at  his  houfe  on  Chrijimas  day, 
had  been  obferved  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plumb-porridge. 

After 
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After  having  difpatched  all  our  country  matters,  Sir  Roger  made  feveral 
enquiries  concerning  the  chib,  and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonift  Sir 
Andreio  Freeport.  He  afked  me  with  a  kind  of  fmile,  whether  Sir  Andrew 
had  not  taken  the  advantage  of  his  abfence,  to  vent  among  themfome  of  his 
Republican  doctrines;  but  foon  after  gathering  up  his  countenance  into  a 
more  than  ordinary  ferioufnefs,    Tell   me  truly,  fays  he,   don't   you  think 

Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the  Pope's  procefiTion but  without  giving  me 

time  to  anfwer  him.  Well,  well,  fays  he,  I  know  you  are  a  wary  man,  and 
do  not  care  to  talk  of  public  matters. 

The  Knight  then  alked  me,  if  I  had  feen  Prince  Eugenia;  and  made  me 
promife  to  get  him  a  Hand  in  fome  convenient  place  where  he  might  have 
a  full  fight  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whofe  prefence  does  fo  much  honor 
to  the  BritiJJi  nation.  He  dwelt  very  long  on  the  praifes  of  this  great  Ge- 
neral, and  I  found  that,  fmcel  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn 
many  obfervations  together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker  s  Chronicle,  and 
other  Avtthors,  who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window,  which  very  much  re- 
dound to  the  honor  of  this  Prince. 

Having  pafTed  away  the  greateft  part  of  the  morning  in  hearing  the 
Knight's  reflexions,  which  were  partly  private,  and  partly  political,  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  fmoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a  difli  of  Coffee  at  Squire's. 
As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take  delight  in  complying  with  every  thing  that 
is  agreeable  to  him,  and  accordingly  waited  on  him  to  the  Coffee-houfe, 
where  his  venerable  figure  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He 
had  no  fooner  feated  himfelfat  the  upper  end  of  the  high  table,  but  he 
called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper  of  Tobacco,  a  difliof  Coffee,  a  wax  candle, 
and  the  Supplement,  with  fuch  an  air  of  chearfulnefs  and  good  humor,  that 
all  the  boys  in  the  Coffee-room  (who  feemed  to  take  pleafure  in  ferving 
him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his  feveral  errands,  infomuch  that  no  bo- 
dy elfe  could  come  at  a  difli  of  Tea,  till  the  Knight  had  got  all  his  conve- 
niences about  him. 


Thurfday, 
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Milk  tr aliens  varios  adverfo  fole  color es.  Virg. 

I  Receive  a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  my  correfpondents;  firft, 
as  they  fliew  me  which  of  my  papers  are  moft  acceptable  to  them;  and 
in  the  next  place,  as  they  furnifh  me  with  materials  for  new  Speculations. 
Sometimes  indeed  I  do  not  make  ufe  of  the  letter  itfelf,  but  form  the  hints 
of  it  into  plans  of  my  own  invention ;  fometiraes  I  take  the  liberty  to 
change  the  language  or  thought  into  my  own  way  of  fpeaking  and  thinking, 
and  always  (if  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  fenfe)  omit  the 
many  compliments  and  applaufes  which  are  ufually  bellowed  upon  me. 

Befides  the  two  advantages  above-mentioned,  which  I  receive  from  the 
letters  that  are  fent  me,  they  give  me  an  opportunity  of  lengthening  out 
my  paper  by  the  fkilful  management  of  the  fubfcribing  part  at  the  end  of 
them,  which  perhaps  does  not  a  little  conduce  to  the  eafe,  both  of  my- 
felf  and  Reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  myfelf,  and  am  the  only  pund;ual 
correfpondent  I  have.  This  obje61ion  would  indeed  be  material,  were  the 
letters  I  communicate  to  the  public  ftuffed  with  my  own  commendations, 
and  if,  inftead  of  endeavoring  to  divert  or  inflru6l  my  Readers,  I  admired 
in  them  the  beauty  of  my  own  performances.  But  I  fhall  leave  thefewife 
conje^urers  to  their  own  imaginations,  and  produce  the  three  following 
letters  for  the  entertainment  of  the  day. 

SIR, 

'  T  Was  laft  Thurfday  in  an  affembly  of  Ladies,  where  there  were  thirteen 
•  JL  different  colored  hoods.  Your  Spectator  of  that  day  lying  upon  the 
'  table,  they  ordered  me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I  did  with  a  very  clear 
'  voice,  till  I  came  to  the  Gr^^A  verfe  at  the  end  of  it.  I  mufl  confefs  I  was 
'  a  little  flartled  at  its  popping  upon  me  fo  unexpe6ledly ;  however,  I 
'  covered  my  confufion  as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  having  muttered  two 
'or three  hard  words  to  myfelf,  laught  heartily,  and  cried,  A  very  good  Jejl, 
'  Faith.  The  Ladies  defired  me  to  explain  it  to  them,  but  I  begg'd  their 
'  pardon  for  that,    and  told  them  that  if  it  had  been  proper  for  them  to 

"  hear, 
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"  hear,  they  may  be  fure  the  Author  would  not  have  wrapt  it  up  in  Greek. 
"  I  then  let  drop  feveral  expreOTions,  as  if  there  was  fomething  in  it  that 
"  was  not  fit  to  be  fpoken  before  a  cornpany  of  Ladies.  Upon  which  the 
"  Matron  of  the  afferably,  who  was  dreffed  in  a  cherry-colored  hood,  com- 
"  mended  the  difcretion  of  the  Writer,  for  having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts 
^''  into  Greek,  which  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  Readers.  At  the 
"  fame  time  flie  declared  herfelf  very  well  pleafed,  that  he  had  not  given  a 
"  decifive  opinion  upon  the  new-fafliioned  hoods*,  for  to  tell  you  truly, 
"  fays  fhe,  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  made  us  afhamed  to  fhew  our  heads. 
"■  Now,  Sir,-  you  mull  know,  fince  this  unlucky  accident  happened  to  me 
'■'  in  a  company  of  Ladies,  among  whom  I  paffed  for  a  moft  ingenious 
"  man,  1  have  confulted  one  who  is  very  well  verfed  in  the  Greek  language, 
"■  and  he  alTures  me  upon  his  word,  that  your  late  quotation  means  no 
"  more,  than  that  manners  and  iiot  drefs  are  the  ornaments  of  a  ivoman.  If  this 
"  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  admirers,  I  fliall  be  very  hard  put 
"  to  it  to  bring  myfelf  off  handfomly.  In  the  mean  while  I  give  you  this 
"  account,  that  you  may  take  care  hereafter  not  to  betray  any  of  your 
■•'  well-wifliers  into  the  like  inconveniences.  It  is  in  the  number  of  thefe 
"  that  I  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

Tom  Trippit. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOUR  Readers  are  fo  well  pleafed  with  your  character  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly,  that  there  appeared  a  fenfible  joy  in  every  Coffee-houfe, 
"  upon  hearing  the  old  Knight  was  come  to  town.  I  am  now  with  a  knot 
"  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it  their  joint  requeft  to  you,  that  you  would 
"  give  us  public  notice  of  the  window  or  balcony  where  the  Knight  in- 
"  tends  to  make  his  appearance.  He  has  already  given  great  fatisfa61ion 
"  to  feveral  who  have  feen  him  at  i'^ia'r^'s  Coffee-houfe.  If  you  think  fit  to 
"  place  your  fhort  face  at  Sir  Roger's  left  elbow,  we  fhall  take  the  hint, 
"  and  gratefully  acknowledge  fo  great  a  favor. 

/  am,  S  I  R^ 

Tour  mqft  devoted  humble  Servant^   C.  D. 

SIR, 

KNOWING  you  are  very  inquifitive  after  every  thing  that  is  curious 
in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  you  if  you  pleafe  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening, 
'•  with  my  Show  upon  my  back,  which  I  carry  about  with  me  in  a  box, 
"  as  only  confifling  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  an  horfe.  The  two  firft 
"■  are  married,  in  which  fiate  the  little  cavalier  has  fo  well  acquitted  him- 

"  felf. 
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'  felf,  that  his  Lady  is  with  child.  The  big-bellied  woman,  and  her  huf- 
'  band,  with  their  whimfical  palfry,  are  fo  very  light,  that  when  they  are 
'  put  together  into  a  fcale,  an  ordinary  man  may  weigh  down  the  whole 
'  family.  The  little  man  is  a  bully  in  his  nature;  bvu  when  he  grows cho- 
'  leric  I  confine  him  to  his  box  till  his  wrath  is  over,  by  which  means  I 
'  have  hitherto  prevented  him  from  doing  mifchief.  His  horfe  is  likewife 
'  very  vicious,  for  which  reafon  I  am  forced  to  tie  him  clofe  to  his  manger 
'  with  a  packthread.  The  woman  is  a  Coquette.  She  ftruts  as  much  as  it 
'  ispoflible  for  a  Lady  of  two  foot  high,  and  would  ruin  me  in  filks,  were 
'  not  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a  large  pin-cufhion  fufficient  to  make  her  a 
'  gown  and  petticoat.  She  told  me  the  other  day,  that  fhe  heard  the  La- 
'  dies  wore  colored  woods,  and  ordered  me  to  get  her  one  of  the  fineft 
'  blue.  I  am  forced  to  comply  with  her  demands  while  flie  is  in  her  pre- 
'  fent  condition,  being  very  willing  to  have  more  of  the  fame  breed.  I  do 
'  not  know  what  flie  may  produce  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  Show  I  fhall 
'  be  very  well  fatisfied.  Such  novelties  fliould  not,  I  think,  be  concealed 
'  from  the  Britijli  SpeHator;  for  which  reafon  I  hope  you  will  excufe  this 
'  prefumption  in, 

Your  moji  dutiful^  mojl  obedient, 

and  mojl  humble  Servant,  S.  T.. 
N°  Q.j^.  T^hurfday,  January  15. 

Tribus  Anticyris  caput  infanabile ■  Hor. 

Was  yeflerday  engaged  in  an  alfembly  of  Virtuofos,  where  one  of  them 
produced  many  curious  obfervations  which  he  had  lately  made  in  the 
Anatomy  of  an  human  body.  Another  of  the  company  communicated  to 
us  feveral  wonderful  difcoveries,  which  he  had  alfo  made  on  the  fame  fub- 
jed,  by  the  help  of  very  fine  glaifes.  This  gave  birth  to  a  great  variety  of 
uncommon  remarks,  and  furniflied  difcourfe  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were  ftarted  on  this  occafion,  prefented  to 
my  imagination  fo  many  new  ideas,  that  by  mixing  with  thofe  which  were 
already  there,_  they  employed  my  fancy  all  the  lafl  night,  and  compofed  a 
very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

VOL.  Ill  Zz  1 
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I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  diffe^iion  of  a  Beau's  head  and  of  a  Co- 
quettes  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid  on  a  table  before  us.  An  ima- 
ginary Operator  opened  the  firft  with  a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which  upon  a 
curfory  and  fuperficial  view,  appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man;  but 
upon  applying  our  glaffes  to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  difcovery,  namely 
that  what  we  looked  upon  as  brains,  were  notfuch  in  reality,  but  an  heap 
of  flrange  materials  wound  up  in  that  fliape  and  texture,  and  packed  to- 
gether with  wonderful  art  in  the  feveral  cavities  of  the  fkull.  For-,  as  Ho- 
7ner  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood,  but  only  fome- 
thing  like  it;  fo  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  Beau  is  not  a  real  brain  but 
only  fomething  like  it. 

The  Pineal  Gland,  which  many  of  our  modern  Philofophers  fuppofe  to  be 
the  feat  of  the  foul,  fmelt  very  flrpng  of  Eflence  and  Orange-flower  water, 
and  was  encompaffed  with  a  kind  of  horney  fubftance,  cut  into  a  thoufand 
little  faces  or  mirrors,  v/hich  were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye;  info- 
much  that  the  foul,  if  there  had  been  any  here,  muft  have  been  always  taken 
up  in  contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  obferved  a  large  Antrum  or  Cavity  in  the  Sinciput,  that  was  filled 
with  ribbons,  lace  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a  moft  curious 
piece  of  Network,  the  parts  of  which  were  likewife  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Another  of  thefe  Antrums  or  Cavities  was  (luffed  with  invifible 
billet-doux,  love-letters,  pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  fame 
nature.  In  another  we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  fet  the  whole  com- 
pany a  fneezing,  and  by  the  fcent  difcovered  itfelf  to  be  right  Spanijli.  The 
feveral  other  Cells  were  ftored  with  commodities  of  the  fame  kind,  of  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  Reader  an  exa6i  inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  which  I  muft  not  omit. 
That  on  the  right  fide  was  filled  with  fi61ions  flatteries  and  falfehoods, 
vows,  promifes  and  proteftations;  that  on  the  left  with  oaths  and  impre- 
cations. There  iffued  out  a  Dud  from  each  of  thefe  Cells,  which  ran  into 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  where  both  joined  together,  and  paffed  forward  in 
one  common  DuB  to  the  tip  of  it.  We  difcovered  feveral  little  roads  or 
canals  running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular  care  to 
trace  them  out  through  their  feveral  paflages.  One  of  them  extended  itfelf 
to  a  bundle  of  Sonnets  and  little  mufical  inftruments.  Others  ended  in 
feveral  bladders  which  were  filled  with  wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal 
entered  into  a  great  cavity  of  the  fkull,  from  whence  there  went  another 
canal  into  the  tongue.  This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  fpongy 
fubftance,  which  the  French  Anatomifts  call  Galimatias,  and  the  Englijlt 
Nonfenfe. 

The 
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The  fkins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick,  and  what  very 
much  furprifed  us,  had  not  in  them  any  fingle  blood-veffel  that  we  were 
able  to  difcover,  either  with  or  without  our  glaffes;  from  whence  we  con- 
cluded, that  the  party  when  alive  muft  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  blufliing. 

The  Cs  Cribriforme  was  exceedingly  fluffed,  and  in  fome  places  damaged 
with  fnuff.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  particular  of  that  fmall  mufcle, 
which  is  not  often  difcovered  in  diire6i;ions,  and  draws  the  nofe  upwards, 
when  it  expreffes  the  contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  feeing  any 
thing  he  does  not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  underftand.  I 
need  not  tell  my  learned  Reader,  this  is  that  mufcle  which  performs  the 
motion  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  Poets,  when  they  talk  of  a  man's 
cocking  his  nofe,  or  playing  the  Rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  faving  only,  that 
the  Mufcidi  Amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  tranflate  it  into  EngliJJi,  the  Ogling 
Mujcles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed  with  ufe;  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Elevator,  or  the  Mufcle  which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  ufed  at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  difledion  fuch  new  difcoveries  as  we  were 
able  to  make,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  thofe  parts  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  common  heads.  As  for  the  fkull,  the  face,  and  indeed  the 
whole  outward  fliape  and  figure  of  the  head,  we  could  not  difcover  any  dif- 
ference from  what  we  obferve  in  the  heads  of  other  men.  We  were  in- 
formed, that  the  perfon  to  whom  this  head  belonged,  had  pafled  for  a  Man 
above  five  and  thirtyyears;  during  which  time  he  eat  and  drank  like  other 
people,  dreffed  well,  talked  loud,  laugh'd  frequently,  and  on  particular  oc- 
cafions  had  acquitted  himfelf  tolerably  at  a  Ball  or  an  AiTembly;  to  which 
one  of  the  company  added,  that  a  certain  knot  of  Ladies  took  him  for  a 
Wit.  Ke  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring- 
fhovel,  having  been  furprifed  by  an  eminent  Citizen,  as  he  was  tendring 
fome  civilities  to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  his  head  with  all  its  apartments,  and 
its  feveral  kinds  of  furniture,  we  put  up  the  brain,  fuch  as  it  was,  into  its 
proper  place,  and  laid  it  afide  under  a  great  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth,  in  order 
to  be  prepared,  and  kept  in  a  great  repofitory  of  diffe6lions;  our  Operator 
telling  us  that  the  preparation  would  not  be  fo  difficult  as  that  of  another 
brain,  for  that  he  had  obferved  feveral  of  the  little  pipes  and  tubes  which 
ran  through  the  brain  were  already  filled  with  a  kind  of  mercurial  fub- 
ilance,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  true  Quick-filver. 

Z  z  2  •  He 
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He  applied  hirafelf  in  the  next  place  to  the  Coquette  s  heart,  which  he 
likewife  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There  occurred  to  us  many  par- 
ticularities in  this  difle6lion;  but  being  unwilling  to  burden  my  Reader's 
memory  too  much,  I  fhall  referve  this  fubje6l  for  the  fpeculation  of  ano- 
ther day. 

N°  281.  Tuejday,  January  22. 

Pe^orihus  inhians  Jpirantia  conjulit  exta.  Virg. 

'AVING   already  given  an  account  of  the  diflTe^lion  of  3.  Beau's  Head, 


H 


with  the  feveral  difcoveries  made  on  that  occafion,  I  fiiall  here,  ac- 
cording to  my  promife,  enter  upon  the  diffe^lion  of  a  Coquette  s  Heart,  and 
communicate  to  the  public  fuch  particularities  as  we  obferved  in  that 
curious  piece  of  Anatomy. 

I  fliould  perhaps  have  waved  this  undertaking,  had  not  I  been  put  in 
mind  of  my  promife  by  feveral  of  my  unknown  correfpondents,  who  are 
very  importunate  with  me  to  make  an  example  of  the  Coquette,  as  I  have 
already  done  of  the  Beau.  It  is  therefore «in  compliance  with  the  requeft 
of  friends,  that  I  have  looked  over  the  minutes  of  my  former  dream,  in 
order  to  give  the  public  an  exa6l  relation  of  it,  which  I  fiiall  enter  upon 
without  further  preface. 

Our  Operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  vilionary  diffedion,  told  us,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult,  than  to  lay  open  the  heart  of  a 
Coquette,  by  reafon  of  the  many  labyrinths  and  recelfes  which  are  to  be 
found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  dehred  us  lirft  of  all  to  obferve  the  Pericardium,  or  outward  cafe  of  the 
heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively;  and  by  the  help  of  our  glaffes  dif- 
cerned  in  it  millions  of  little  fears,  which  feemed  to  have  been  occafioned 
by  the  points  of  innumerable  darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had 
glanced  upon  the  outward  coat;  though  we  could  not  difcover  the  fmalleft 
orifice,  by  which  any  of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  fubftance. 

Every  fmatterer  in  Anatomy  knows,  that  this  Pericardium,  or  cafe  of  the 
heart,  contains  in  it  a  thin  reddilh  liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  bred  from  the 
vapors  which  exhale  out  of  the  heart,  and  being  ftopt  here,  are  condenfed 
into  this  watry  fubftance.  Upon  examining  this  liquor,  we  found  that  it 
had  in  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  fpirit  v/hicli  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  Ther- 
mometer,  to  ftiew  the  change  of  weather, 

Nor 
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Nor  muft  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  affured  us  he 
himfelf  had  made  with  this  liquor,  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about 
the  lieart  of  a  Coquette  whom  he  had  formerly  diffec^led.  He  affirmed  to 
us,  that  he  had  a61ually  enclofed  it  in  a  fmall  Tube  made  after  the  manner 
of  a  weather  glafs ;  but  that  inflead  of  acquainting  him  with  the  variations 
of  the  Atmofphere,  it  fhewed  him  the  qualities  of  thofe  perfons  who  enter- 
ed the  room  where  it  flood.  He  affirmed  alfo,  that  it  rofe  at  the  approach 
of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves; 
and  that  it  fell  as  foon  as  an  ill-fliaped  perriwig,  a  clumfy  pair  of  fhoes, 
or  an  unfaQiionable  coat  came  into  his  houfe:  nay,  he  proceeded  fo  far  as 
to  affure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  flood  by  it,  the  liquor 
mounted  very  fenfibly,  and  immediately  funk  again  upon  his  looking  feri- 
ous.  In  fhort,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very  well  by  this  invention  when- 
ever he  had  a  man  of  fenfe  or  a  coxcomb  in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  Pericardium,  or  the  cafe  and  liquor  above-men- 
tioned, we  came  to  the  heart  itfelf.  The  outward  furface  of  it  was  ex- 
tremely flippery,  and  the  Mucro,  or  point,  fo  very  cold  withal,  that  upon 
endeavoring  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  fmooth 
piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twifled  in  a  more  intricate  and  perplexed 
manner  than  they  are  ufually  found  in  other  hearts;  infomuch  that  the 
whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  like  a  Gordian  knot,  and  mull  have 
had  very  irregular  and  unequal  motions,  whilll  it  was  employed  in  its  vital 
fun61ion. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  obfervable,  namely,  that  upon  examining 
all  the  veffels  which  came  into  it  or  ilTued  out  of  it,  we  could  not  difcover 
any  communication  that  it  had  with  the  tongue. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewife,  that  feveral  of  thofe  little  nerves 
in  the  heart  which  are  affe6led  by  the  fentiments  of  love,  hatred,  and  other 
paffions,  did  not  defcend  to  this  before  us  from  the  brain,  but  from  the 
mufcles  which  lie  about  the  eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  extremely  light, 
and  confequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at,  when  upon  look- 
ing into  the  infide  of  it,  I  faw  multitudes  of  cells  and  cavities  running  one 
within  another,  as  our  Hiflorians  defcribe  the  apartments  of  RoJamoncVs 
bower.  Several  of  thefe  little  hollows  were  flufflsd  with  innumerable  forts 
of  trifles,  which  I  fhall  forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of,  and  fliall 
therefore  only  take  notice  of  what  lay  firfl  and  uppermofl,  which  upon  our 
unfolding  it,  and  applying  our  Microfcope  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a  flame- 
colored  hood. 

We 
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We  were  informed  that  the  Lady  of  this  heart,  when  living,  received  the 
addreffes  of  feveral  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did  not  only  give  each  of 
them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  flie  converfed  with  believe  that 
fhe  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of  kindnefs;  for  which  reafonwe  expelled  to 
have  feen  the  impreffion  of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  feveral  plaits  and 
foldings  of  the  heart,  but  to  our  great  furprife  not  a  fingie  print  of  this  na- 
ture difcovered  itfelf  'till  we  came  into  the  very  core  and  centre  of  it.  We 
there  obferved  a  little  figure,  which,  upon  applying  our  glaffes  to  it,  ap- 
peared dreffed  in  a  very  fantaftic  manner.  The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the 
more  I  thought  I  had  feen  the  face  before,  but  could  not  pofTibly  recolIe6l 
either  the  place  or  time;  when  at  length,  one  of  the  company,  who  had 
examined  this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  reft,  fliewed  us  plainly  by  the 
make  of  its  face,  and  the  feveral  turns  of  its  features,  that  the  little  idol 
which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was  the  deceafed 
Beau,  whofe  head  I  gave  fome  account  of  in  my  laft  Tiiefday's  paper. 

As  foon  as  we  had  finifhed  our  diffe61ion,  we  refolved  to  make  an  expe- 
riment of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among  ourfelves  the  na- 
ture of  its  fubftance,  which  differed  in  fo  many  particulars  from  that  of  the 
heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly  we  laid  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals, 
when  we  obferved  in  it  a  certain  Salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  ca- 
pable of  living  in  the  midft  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  confumed,  or 
fo  much  as  finged. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  ftrange  Phcenomenon,  and  ftanding  round  the 
heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  moft  prodigious  figh  or  rather  crack,  and  dif- 
perfed  all  at  once  in  fmoke  and  vapor.  This  imaginary  noife,  which  me- 
thought  was  louder  than  the  burft  of  a  cannon,  produced  fuch  a  violent 
fhake  in  my  brain,  that  it  diflipated  the  fumes  of  fleep,  and  left  me  in  an 
inftant  broad  awake. 
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N°  287.  Tuefday,  January   29. 

Toit,  vav  ix^oi  HT'/Jiia;  Menand. 

I  Look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happinefs,  that  were  I  to  chufe  of  what  re- 
ligion I  would  be,  and  under  what  government  I  would  live,  I  fhould 
mod  certainly  give  the  preference  to  that  form  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment which  is  eftabliftied  in  my  own  country.  In  this  point  I  think  I  am 
determined  by  reafon  and  convi6lion;  but  if  I  fliould  be  told  that  I  am 
a(51:ed  by  prejudice,  I  am  fure  it  is  an  honefl.  prejudice,  it  is  a  prejudice 
that  arifes  from  the  love  of  my  country,  and  therefore  fuch  an  one  as  I 
will  always  indulge.  I  have  in  feveral  papers  endeavored  to  exprefs  my 
duty  and  efteem  for  the  Church  oi:  England,  and  defign  this  as  an  Eflfay  up- 
on the  civil  part  of  our  Conftitution,  having  often  entertained  myfelf  with 
refle^lions  on  this  fubje6l,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the  moft  reafonable,  which  is 
mofl  conformable  to  the  equality  that  we  find  in  human  nature,  provided 
it  be  confident  with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  is  what  may  pro- 
perly be  called  Liberty,  which  exempts  one  man  from  fubje6lion  to  another, 
fo  far  as  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  fliould  reach  every  individual  of  a  people,  as  they  all  fhare  one 
common  nature;  if  it  only  fpreads  among  particular  branches,  there  had 
better  be  none  at  all,  fmce  fuch  a  liberty  only  aggravates  the  misfortune 
of  thofe  who  are  deprived  of  it,  by  fetting  before  them  a  difagreeabte  fub- 
je61  of  comparifon. 

This  liberty  is  bed  preferved,  where  the  Legiflative  power  is  lodged  in 
feveral  perfons,  efpecially  if  thofe  perfons  are  of  different  ranks  and  inte- 
reds;  for  where  they  are  of  the  fame  rank,  and  confequently  have  an  inte- 
red  to  manage  peculiar  to  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  Defpotical 
government  in  a  fingle  perfon.  But  the  greated  fecurity  a  people  can  have 
for  their  Liberty,  is  when  the  Legiflative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  perfons 
fo  happily  didinguifhed,  that  by  providing  for  the  particular  intereds  of 
their  feveral  ranks,  they  are  provided  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people; 
or  in  other  words,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  people  that  has  not  a  com- 
mon intered  with  at  lead  one  part  of  the  Legiflators. 

If 
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If  there  be  but  one  body  of  Legiflators,  it  is  no  better  than  a  Tyranny; 
if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  cafling  voice,  and  one  of  themmuftat 
length  be  fwallowed  up  by  difputes  and  contentions  that  will  necelTarily 
arife  between  them.  Four  will  have  the  fame  inconvenience  as  two,  and  a 
greater  number  would  caufe  too  much  confufion.  I  could  never  read  a 
paffage  in  Polybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this  purpofe,  without  a  fecret 
pleafure  in  applying  it  to  the  EngbJJi  conftitution,  which  it  fuits  much  better 
than  the  Roman.  Both  thefe  great  Authors  give  the  Preeminence  to  a  mixt 
government  confifling  of  three  branches,  the  Regal,  the  Noble,  and  the  Po- 
pular. They  had  doubtlefs  in  their  thoughts  the  conRitution  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth,  in  which  the  Conful  reprefented  the  King ;  the  Senate,  the 
Nobles,  and  the  Tribunes  the  people.  This  divifion  of  the  three  powers 
in  the  Ro7nan  conftitution  was  by  no  means  fo  diftind  and  natural,  as  it  is 
in  the  EngliJIi  form  of  government.  Among  feveral  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are  thofe  that  aifed  theconfular  power,  which 
had  only  the  ornaments  without  the  force  of  the  regal  authority.  Their 
number  had  not  a  cafiing  voice  in  it;  for  which  reafon,  if  one  did  not 
chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while  the  other  fat  at  home,  the  public  bu- 
fmefs  was  fometimes  at  a  (land,  while  the  Confuls  pulled  tv/o  different 
ways  in  it.  Befides,  I  do  not  find  that  the  Confuls  had  ever  a  negative 
voice  in  the  paffing  of  a  law,  or  decree  of  Senate,  fo  that  indeed  they  were 
rather  the  chief  body  of  the  Nobilty,  or  the  firft  Minifters  of  State,  than  a 
diftin6l  branch  of  the  Sovereignty,  in  which  none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
part,  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  Legiflature.  Had  the  Confuls  been  invefi- 
ed  with  the  regal  authority  to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  Monarchs,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  occafions  for  a  Di^latorfhip,  which  had  in  it 
the  power  of  the  three  orders,  and  ended  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  whole 
conllitution. 

Such  an  hiftory  as  that  o^ Suetonius,  which  gives  us  afucceffionofabfolute 
Princes,  is  tome  an unanfwerable  argument  againftDefpotic power.  Where 
the  Prince  is  a  man  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people 
that  he  is  abfolute  ;  but  fmce  in  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is 
wife  and  good  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  chara61er,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a 
nation  to  (land  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its  public  happinefs  or  mifery  to 
depend  on  the  virtues  or  vices  of  a  fingle  Perfon.  Look  into  the  hiftorian  I 
have  mentioned,  or  into  any  feries  of  abfolute  Princes,  how  many  Tyrants 
muft  you  read  through,  before  you  come  to  an  Emperor  that  is  fupportable? 
But  this  is  not  all ;  anhoneft  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned, 
when  converted  into  an  abfolute  Prince.  Give  a  man  power  of  doing  what 
he  pleafes  with  impunity,  you  extinguifli  his  fear,  and  confequently  over- 
turn 
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turn  in  him  one. of  the  great  pillars  of  morality.  This  too  we  find  con- 
firmed by  matter  of  fa6l.  How  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  great  Em- 
pires, when  in  the  poffeflion  of  them,  have  become  fuch  monfters  of  luft 
and  cruelty  as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature. 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  governments  on  earth  like  that  in 
heaven,  which,  fay  they,  is  altogether  monarchical  and  unlimited.  Was  man 
like  his  Creator  in  goodnefs  and  jullice,  I  fliould  be  for  following  this 
great  model;  but  where  goodnefs  and  juflice  are  not  effential  to  the  rule, 
I  would  by  no  means  put  myfelf  into  his  hands  to  be  difpofed  of  according 
to  his  particular  will  and  pleafure. 

It  is  odd  to  confider  the  connection  between  Defpotic  government  and 
Barbarity,  and  how  the  making  of.  one  perfon  more  than  man,  makes  the 
reft  lefs.  About  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten  are  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 
flavery,  and  confequently  funk  into  the  moft  grofs  and  brutal  ignorance. 
European  flavery  is  indeed  a  ftate  of  liberty,  if  compared  with  that  which 
prevails  in  the  other  three  divifions  of  the  world;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  thofe  who  grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  light  among 
them,  of  which  the  others  are  wholly  deftitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  liberty,  and  where  thefe  a- 
bound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  Arts  will  immediately  lift  up  their 
heads  and  florifh.  As  a  man  muft  have  no  flavifti  fears  and  apprehenfions 
hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge  the  flights  of  fancy  or  fpecula- 
tion,  and  pufh  his  refearches  into  all  the  abftrufe  corners  of  truth;  fo  it  is 
necelTary  for  him  to  have  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the  conveniencies 
of  life. 

The  firft  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  provide  himfelf  with  necefla- 
ries.  This  point  will  engrofs  our  thoughts  'till  it  be  fatisfied.  If  this  is  ta- 
ken care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for  pleafures  and  amufements ;  and 
among  a  great  number  of  idle  people,  there  will  be  many  whofe  pleafures 
will  lie  in  reading  and  contemplation.  Thefe  are  the  two  great  fources 
of  knowledge,  and  as  men  grow  wife  they  naturally  love  to  communicate 
their  difcoveries;  and  others  feeing  the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  learned  life, 
and  improving  by  their  Converfation,  emulate,  imitate,  and  furpafs  one 
another,  'till  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wife  and  underftanding  per- 
fons.  Eafe  and  plenty  are  therefore  the  great  cherifhers  of  knowledge;  and 
as  moft  of  the  defpotic  grovernraents  of  the  world  have  neither  of  them, 
they  are  naturally  over-run  with  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  in- 
deed, notwithftandingfeveral  of  its  Princes  areabfolute,  there  are  men  famous 
for  knowledge  and  learning,  but  the  reafon  is  becaufe  the  fubjeCls  are 
many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy,  the  prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  hinifelf 
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in  his  full  tyranny  like  the  Princes  of  the  Eaftern  Nations,  left  his  fubjeds 
fhould  be  invited  to  new-mould  their  conflitution,  having  fo  many  prof- 
pe6ts  of  liberty  within  their  view.  But  in  all  defpotic  governments,  though 
a  particular  Prince  may  favor  arts  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural  degeneracy 
of  mankind,  as  you  may  obferve  from  Auguftus's  Reign,  how  the  Romans 
loft  themfelves  by  degrees,  till  they  fell  to  an  equality  with  the  moft  barba- 
rous nations  that  furrounded  them.  Look  upon  Gr^^Cf?  under  its  free  States, 
and  you  would  think  its  inhabitants  lived  in  different  climates,  and  under 
different  heavens,  from  thofe  at  prefent;  fo  different  are  the  Genius's  which 
are  formed  under  TurkiJIi  flavery  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Befides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  reafons  that  debafe  the 
minds  of  men,  who  live  under  flavery,  though  I  look  on  this  as  the  prin- 
cipal. This  natural  tendency  of  defpotic  power  to  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity, though  not  infifted  upon  by  others,  is,  I  think,  an  unanfwerable 
argument  againft  that  form  of  government,  as  it  fliewshow  repugnant  it  is 
to  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  perfedion  of  human  nature,  which  ought 
to  be  the  great  ends  of  all  civil  inftitutions. 

N°  289.  iThurJclay,   "January  31. 

Vitce  Jumma  hrevisjpem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.  Hor. 

UPON  taking  my  feat  in  a  Coffee-houfe  I  often  draw  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  room  upon  me,  when  in  the  hotteft  feafons  of  News,  and  at  a 
time  that  perhaps  the  Dutch  mail  is  juft  come  in,  they  hear  me  afk  the 
Coffee-man  for  his  laft  week's  bill  of  mortality:  I  find  that  I  have  been 
fometimes  taken  on  this  occafion  for  a  Parifh  Sexton,  fometimes  for  an  Un- 
dertaker, and  fometimes  for  a  Dodor  of  phyfic.  In  this,  however,  I  am 
guided  by  the  fpirit  of  a  Philofopher,  as  I  take  occafion  from  hence  to  re- 
fled  upon  the  regular  encreafe  and  dimunition  of  mankind,  and  confider 
the  feveral  various  ways  through  which  we  pafs  from  life  to  eternity.  I  am 
very  well  pleafed  with  thefe  weekly  admonitions,  that  bring  into  my  mind 
fuch  thoughts  as  ought  to  be  the  daily  entertainment  of  every  reafonable 
creature;  and  can  confider,  with  pleafure  to  myfelf,  by  which  of  thofe  de- 
liverances, or,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  diftempers,  I  may  poffibly  make 
my  efcape  out  of  this  world  of  forrows,  into  that  condition  of  exiftence, 
wherein  I  hope  to  be  happier  tlian  it  is  poffible  for  me  at  prefent  to  con- 
ceive. But 
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But  this  is  not  all  the  ufe  I  make  of  the  abovementioned  weekly  paper. 
A  Bill  of  Mortality  is  in  my  opinion  an  unanfwerable  argument  for  a  Pro- 
vidence; how  can  we,  without  fuppohngourfelves  under  the  conflant  care 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any  poflible  account  for  that  nice  proportion 
which  we  find  in  every  great  city,  between  the  deaths  and  births  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  between  the  number  of  males,  and  that  of  females,  who 
are  brought  into  the  World?  what  elfe  could  adjuft  in  fo  exa6l  a  manner 
the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  loffes,  and  divide  thefe  new  fupplies  of 
people  into  fuch  equal  bodies  of  both  fexes  ?  Chance  could  never  hold  the 
ballance  with  fo  fteady  a  hand.  Were  we  not  counted  out  by  an  intelli- 
gent fupervifor,  we  fhould  fometimes  be  over-charged  with  multitudes,  and 
at  others  wafte  away  into  a  defert:  we  fliould  be  fometimes  a  populus  viro- 
rutn,  as  Florus  elegantly  expreffes  it,  a  generation  of  males,  and  at  others  a 
fpecies  of  women.  We  may  extend  this  confideration  to  every  fpecies  of 
living  creatures,  and  confider  the  whole  animal  world  as  an  huge  army 
made  up  of  an  innumerable  Corps,  if  I  may  ufe  that  term,  whofe  quotas 
have  been  kept  entire  near  five  thoufand  years,  in  fo  wonderful  a  manner, 
that  there  is  not  probably  a  fingle  fpecies  loft  during  this  long  tra6l  of  time. 
Could  we  have  general  Bills  of  Mortality  of  every  kind  of  animals,  or  par- 
ticular ones  of  every  fpecies  in  each  continent  and  ifland,  I  could  almoft 
fay  in  every  wood,  marfli  or  mountain,  what  aftoniftiing  inftances  would 
they  be  of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all  its  works  ? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Romijli  Church,  v/ho  upon  reading 
thofe  words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genefis.,  and  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died;  and  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  7iine  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years,  and  he  died;  and  all  the  days  of  Methufalah  were  nine  hun- 
dred andfixty  nine  years,  and  he  died;  immediately  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  Con- 
vent, and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not  thinking  any  thing  in  this  life 
worth  purfuing,  which  had  not  regard  to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  hiftory  which  is  fo  improving  to 
the  Reader,  as  thofe  accounts  which  we  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of  emi- 
nent perfons,  and  of  their  behavior  in  that  dreadful  feafon.  I  may  alfo 
add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  hiftory  which  affe6l  and  pleafe  the  Reader 
in  fo  fenfible  a  manner.  The  reafon  I  take  to  be  this,  becaufe  there  is  no 
other  fingle  circumftance  in  the  ftory  of  any  perfon,  which  can  poffibly  be 
the  cafe  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  A  Battle  or  a  Triumph  are  conjunc- 
tures in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be  engaged;  but  when 
we  fee  a  perfon  at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot  forbear  being  attentive 
to  everything  he  fays  or  does,  becaufe  we  are  fure,  that  fome  time  or  other 
we  fliall  ourfelves  be   in  the  fame  melancholy  circumftances.      The  Gene- 

A  a  a  2  ral, 
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ral,  ihe  Statefman,  or  the  Philofopher,  are  perhaps  charadlers  which  we 
may  never  a6i  in;  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom,  fooner  or  later,  we 
Ihall  certainly  refemble. 

It  is  perhaps,  for  the  fame  kind  of  reafon  that  few  books,  written  in  En- 
glifi,  have  been  fo  much  perufed  as  Dr.  Sherlock'?,  difcourfe  upon  Death; 
though  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  own,  that  he  who  has  not  perufed  this  ex- 
cellent Piece,  has  not  perhaps  read  one  of  the  ftroiigell  perfuafives  to  a  re- 
ligious life  that  ever  was  written  in  any  language. 

The  confideration,  with  which  I  fliall  clofe  this  Effay  upon  Death,  is  one 
of  the  moll  ancient  and  moft  beaten  morals  that  has  been  recommended  to 
raankind.  But  its  being  fo  very  common,  and  fo  univerfally  received, 
though  it  takes  away  from  it  the  grace  of  novelty,  adds  very  much  to  the 
weight  of  it,  as  it  fhews  that  it  falls  in  with  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind. 
In  fhort,  I  would  have  every  one  confider,  that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing 
more  than  a  paffenger,  and  that  he  is  not  tofet  up  his  rellhere,  but  to  keep 
an  attentive  eye  upon  that  flate  of  Being  to  which  he  approaches  every  mo- 
ment, and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed  and  permanent.  This  fmgle  con- 
fideration would  be  fufficient  to  extinguilli  the  bitternefs  of  Hatred,  the 
thirfl  of  Avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  Ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleafed  with  the  paffage  of  Antiphanes,  a  very  ancient 
Poet,  who  lived  near  an  hundred  years  before  Socrates,  which  reprefents  the 
life  of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here  tranflated  it  word  for  word. 
Be  not  grieved,  fays  he,  above  meajure  for  thy  deceafecl  friends.  They  are  not  dead, 
but  have  only  Jinipied  that  journey  which  it  is  necejjary  for  every  one  of  us  to  take: 
We  ourfclves  mifi  go  to  that  great  place  of  reception  in  which  they  are  all  of  them 
affemhled^  and  in  this  general  rendezvous  of  mankind,  live  together  in  another  fate  of 
Being. 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper  taken  notice  of  thofe  beautiful  Meta- 
phors in  Scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  pilgrimage,  and  thofe  who  pafs 
through  it  are  called  Strangers  and  Sojourners  upon  earth.  I  fliall  conclude 
this  with  a  ftory,  which  I  have  fomewhere  read  in  the  Travels,  of  Sir  J'o/^re 
Chardin;  that  Gentleman,  after  having  told  us,  that  the  Inns  which  receive 
the  Caravans  in  Perfia,  and  the  eaftern  countries,  are  called  by  the  name  of 
Caravanfaries,  gives  us  a  relation  to  the  following  purpofe. 

A  Dervife,  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived  at  the  town  of  Balk, 
went  into  the  King's  palace  by  a  miflake,  as  -thinking  it  to  be  a  public  Inn 
or  Caravanfary.  Having  look'd  about  him  for  fome  time  he  entered  into 
a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  fpread  his  carpet,  in 
order  to  repofe  himfelf  upon  it  after  the  manner  of  the  eafiern  nations. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  pollure  before  he  was  difcovered  by  fome  of 

the 
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the  guards,  who  afked  him  what  was  his  bufinefs  in  that  place  ?  The  Der- 
vife  told  them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  Caravan- 
fary.  The  guards  let  him  know,  in  a  very  angry  manner,  that  the  houfe 
he  was  in,  was  not  a  Caravanfary,  but  the  King's  palace.  It  happened 
that  the  King  himfelf  paffed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and 
fmiling  at  the  miflake  of  the  Dervije,  afked  him  how  he  could  poffibly  be 
fo  dull  as  not  to  diftinguifh  a  Palace  from  a  Caravanfary  ?  Sir,  fays  the 
Dervije,  give  me  leave  to  afk  your  Majefly  a  queflion  or  two.  Who  were 
the  perfons  that  lodged  in  this  houfe  when  it  was  firft  built?  the  King  re- 
plied, His  Ancjlors.  And  who,  fays  the  Dervije,  was  the  laft  perfon  that 
lodged  here?  The  King  replied.  His  Father.  And  who  is  it,  fays  the  Der- 
vije, that  lodges  here  at  prefent?  the  King  told  him  that  it  was  he  himjelf. 
And  who,  fays  the  Dervije,  will  be  here  after  you?  the  King  anfwered.  The 
young  Prince  his  Jon.  "Ah  Sir,  fays  the  Dervije,  a  houfe  that  changes  its  in- 
"  habitants  fo  often,  and  receives  fuch  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  guefts,  is 
"  not  a  Palace  but  a  Caravanjary. 

N°  293.     •      •  Tiiefday,  February  5.  v, 

t 

Ildaiv  '}dj§  EX)<^^ov^ai  av^iiw^ci  foyy.  Frag.  Vet.  Poet. 

THE  famous  Gratian,  in  his  little  book  wherein  he  lays  down  maxims 
for  a  man's  advancing  himfelf  at  Court,  advifes  his  Reader  to  affoci- 
ate  himfelf  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  fiiun  the  company  of  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  which,  notwithftanding  the  bafenefs  of  the  precept  to  an  honeft 
mind,  may  have  fomething  ufeful  in  it  for  thofe  who  pufh  their  intereft  in 
the  world.  It  is  certain  a  great  part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune, 
rifes  out  of  right  or  wrong  meafures  and  fchemes  of  life.  When  I  hear  a 
man  complain  of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  I  Ihrewd- 
ly  fufpeft  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.  In  conformity  with 
this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Richlieu  ufed  to  fay,  that  unfortunate  and 
imprudent  were  but  two  words  for  the  fame  thing.  As  the  Cardinal  him- 
felf had  a  great  fhare  both  of  prudence  and  good  fortune,  his  famous  an- 
tagonift,  the  Count  d'Olivarez,  was  difgraced  at  the  Court  oi Madrid,  becaufe 
it  was  alledged  againfl  him  that  he  had  never  any  fuccefs  in  his  under- 
takings. This,  fays  an  eminent  Author,  was  indiredly  accufmg  him  of  im- 
prudence. 

Cicero 
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Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Romans  for  their  General  upon  three 
accounts,  as  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  conduct,  and  good-fortune.  It  was, 
perhaps,  for  the  reafon  above-mentioned,  namely,  that  a  feries  of  good- 
fortune  fuppofes  a  prudent  management  in  the  perfon  whom  it  befalls, 
that  not  only  Sylla  the  Didator,  but  feveral  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  as  is 
flill  to  be  feen  upon  their  Medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themfelves 
that  oi  Felix  or  Fortunate.  The  heathens,  indeed,  feem  to  have  valued  a 
man  more  for  his  good-fortune  than  for  any  other  quality,  which  I  think 
is  very  natural  for  thofe  who  have  not  a  ftrong  belief  of  another  world. 
For  how  can  I  conceive  a  man  crowned  with  many  diftinguifliing  bleffings, 
that  has  not  fome  extraordinary  fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in  him,  which 
lies  open  to  the  fupreme  eye,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  difcovered  by  my 
obfervation?  What  is  the  reafon  Homer  s,  and  Virgil s  Heroes  do  not  forma 
refolution,  or  llrike  a  blow,  without  the  condu6l  and  diredion  of  fome 
Deity?  Doubtlefs  becaufe  the  Poets  efleemed  it  the  greateft  honor  to  be  fa-' 
vored  by  the  Gods,  and  thought  the  beft  way  of  prailing  a  man  was,  to  re- 
count thofe  favors  which  naturally  implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the 
perfon  on  whom  they  defcended. 

Thofe  who  believe  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  a6l  very 
abfurdly,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a  man's  inerit  from  his  fuccelfes. 
But  certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle  of  our  Being  was  concluded 
between  our  births  and  deaths,  I  fliould  think  a  man's  good  fortune  the 
meafure  and  flandard  of  his  real  merit,  fince  Providence  would  have  no  op- 
portunity of  rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfeClions,  but  in  the  prefent  life. 
A  virtuous  unbeliever,  who  lives  under  the  preffure  of  misfortunes,  has 
reafon  to  cry  out,  as  they  {d^y  Brutus  did  a  little  before  his  death.  0  Virtue, 
I  have  ivorfliipped  thee  as  ajubflantial  good,  but  IJiud  thou  art  an  empty  name. 

But  to  return  to  our  firft  point.  Though  prudence  does  undoubtedly  in 
a  great  meafure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune  in  the  world,  it  is  certain 
there  are  many  unforefeen  accidents  and  occurrences,  which  very  often  per- 
vert the  fineft  fchemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wifdom.  The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong.  Nothing  lefs  than  infinite 
wifdom  can  have  an  abfolute  command  over  fortune;  the  higheft  degree  of 
it  which  man  can  poffefs,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and 
to  fuch  contingencies  as  may  rife  in  the  profecution  of  our  affairs.  Nay, 
it  very  often  happens,  that  prudence,  which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mix- 
ture of  caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being  fo  fortunate  as  he  might  poffi- 
bly  have  been  without  it.  A  perfon  who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely  tofuc- 
ceed,  and  follows  clofely  the  dictates  of  human  prudence,  never  meets  with 
thofe  great  and  unforefeen  fuccelfes,  which  are  often  the  effect  of  a  fanguine 

temper, 
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temper,  or  a  more  happy  rafhnefs;  and  this  perhaps  may  be  the  reafon, 
that  according  to  the  common  obfervation,  Fortune,  like  other  Females,; 
delights  rather  in  favoring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  fince  man  is  fo  fhort-fighted  a  creature,  and  the  acci- 
dents which  may  happen  to  him  fo  various,  I  cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Tillot- 
fon's  opinion  in  another  cafe,  that  were  there  any  doubt  of  a  Providence, 
yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  defirable  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  Being  of 
infinite  wifdom  andgoodnefs,  on  whofe  direction  we  might  rely  in  the  con- 
du<fl  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  prefumption  to  afcribe  our  fucceffes  to  our  own  manage- 
ment, and  not  to  efteem  ourfelves  upon  any  blefling,  rather  as  it  is  the 
bounty  of  heaven,  than  the  acquifition  of  our  own  prudence.  I  am  very 
well  pleafed  with  a  medal  that  was  ftruck  by  Queen  Elizabeth  a  little  after 
the  defeat  of  the  invincible  Armada,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  ex- 
traordinary event.  It  is  well  known  how  the  King  of  Spain  and  others  who 
were  enemies  of  that  great  Frincefs,  to  derogate  from  her  glory,  afcribed 
the  ruin  of  their  fleet  rather  to  the  violence  of  ftorms  and  tempefts,  than  to 
the  bravery  of  the  Englijfi.  Queen  Elizabeth,  inftead  of  looking  upon  this  as 
a  dimunition  of  her  honor,  valued  herfelf  upon  fuch  a  fignal  favor  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  accordingly  in  the  reverfe  of  the  Medal  abovementioned,  has 
reprefented  a  fleet  beaten  by  a  tempeft,  and  falling  foul  upon  one  another, 
with  that  religious  infcription,  Afflavit  Deus  &  diffipantur.  He  blew  vAth  his 
Wind  and  they  vierejcattered. 

It  is  remarkable  of  a  famous  Grecian  General  whofe  name  I  cannot  at 
prefent  recoiled,  and  who  had  been  a  particular  favorite  of  fortune,  that 
upon  recounting  his  victories  among  his  friends,  he  added  at  the  end  of 
feveral  great  anions.  And  in  this  Fortune  had  noJJiare.  After  which  it  is  ob- 
ferved  in  hifl;ory,  that  he  never  profpered  in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance,  and  a  conceitednefs  of  our  own  abilities,  are  very  fhock- 
ing  and  offenfive  to  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue,  we  may  be  fure  they  are 
highly  difpleafing  to  that  Being  who  delights  in  an  humble  mind,  and  by 
feveral  of  his  difpenfations  feems  purpofely  to  fhew  us,  that  our  own 
fchemes   or  prudence  have  no  fhare  in  our  advancements. 

Since  on  this  fubjed  I  have  already  admitted  feveral  quotations  which 
have  occurred  to  my  memory  upon  writing  this  Paper,  I  will  conclude  it 
Avitha  little  Perfian  Fable.  A  drop  of  water  fell  out  of  a  cloud  into  the  fea, 
and  finding  itfelf  loft  in  fuch  an  immenfity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into 
the  following  refletT:ion:  -'Alas!  what  an  inconfiderable  creature  am  I  in 
"  this  prodigious  ocean  of  waters!  my  exiftence  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
"  univerfe,    I    am  reduced   to  a  kind    of  nothing,    and  am  lefs  than  the 

"  leaft 
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''  leaft  of  the  works  of  God."  It  fo  happened,  that  an  oyfter,  which  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and  fwallow  it  up  in  the 
midfl  of  this  its  humble  foliloquy.  The  drop,  fays  the  Fable,  lay  a  great 
while  hardening  in  the  fhell,  until  by  degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl, 
which  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  feries  of  adventures,  is 
at  prefent  that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  f^r/zfljz  Diadem. 

N°  295.  T'hurjday,  February  j. 

Prodiga  non  Jentit  pereuntem  famina  cenjum: 

At  velut  exhaujld  redivivus  pullulet  area 

Kummus,  et  e  pleno  Jemper  tollatur  acervo, 

Non  unquam  reputat  quantifibi  gaudia  conjlant.  Juv. 

Mr.    SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  turned  of  my  great  clima(5ieric,  and  am  naturally  a  man  of  a  meek 
temper.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  was  married,  for  my  fms,  to  a 
young  woman  of  a  good  family,  and  of  an  high  fpirit;  but  could  not 
bring  her  to  clofe  with  me,  before  I  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  her 
longer  than  that  of  the  grand  Alliance.  Among  other  articles,  it  was 
therein  ftipulated,  that  fhe  fhould  have  400/.  a  year  for  Pin-money,  which 
I  obliged  myfelf  to  pay  quarterly  into  the  hands  of  one  who  acHed  as  her 
Plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.  I  have  ever  fince  religioufly  obferved  my 
part  in  this  folemn  agreement.  Now,  Sir,  fo  it  is,  that  the  Lady  has  had 
feveral  children  fince  I  married  her;  to  which.  If  I  fhould  credit  our  ma- 
licious neighbours,  her  Pin-money  has  not  a  little  contributed.  The  edu- 
cation of  thefe  my  children,  who,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  are  born 
to  me  every  year,  ftraitens  me  fo  much,  that  I  have  begged  their  mo- 
ther to  free  me  from  the  obligation  of  the  abovementioned  Pin-money,  that 
it  may  go  towards  making  a  provifion  for  her  family.  This  propofal  makes 
her  noble  blood  fwell  in  her  veins,  infomuch  that  finding  me  a  little  tar- 
dy in  her  laft  quarter's  payment,  fhe  threatens  me  every  day  to  arreft  me; 
and  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not  do  her  juftice,  I  fhall  die 
in  a  jail.  To  this  flie  adds,  when  her  pafTion  will  let  her  argue  calmly, 
that  fhe  has  feveral  play  debts  on  her  hand,  which  mufl  be  difcharged  very 
fuddenly,  and  that  flie  cannot  lofe  her  money  as  becomes  a  v/oman  of  her 

'■'■  fafliion. 
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"  faftiion,  if  fhe  makes  me  any  abatements  in  this  article.  I  hope,  Sir,  you 
"  will  take  an  occafion  from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a  fubjed: 
"  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform  us  if  there  are  any  prece- 
"  dents  for  this  ufage  among  our  anceftors;  or  whether  you  find  any  men- 
"  tion  oi  Pin-money  in  Grotius,  Puffmdorf,  or  any  other  of  the  Civilians. 

/  am  ever  the  humhlefl  of  your  Admirers,  Jofiah  Fribble,  Ejq; 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  profefled  advocate  for  the  fair 
fexthanmyfelf,  fo  there  is  none  that  would  be  more  unwilling  to  invade  any 
of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ;  but  as  the  do61rine  of  Pin-money  is  of 
a  very  late  date,  unknown  to  our  great  grandmothers,  and  not  yet  received 
by  many  of  our  modern  Ladies,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interefl  of  both  fexes 
to  keep  it  from  fpreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  miflaken  where  he  intimates,  that 
the  fupplying  a  man's  wife  with  Pin-money,  is  furnifliing  her  with  arms 
againft  himfelf,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  acceffary  to  his  own  diflionor. 
We  may,  indeed,  generally  obferve,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or 
lefs  beautiful,  and  her  hufband  advanced  in  years,  flie  Hands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  Pins,  and  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage  rifes  or  falls 
in  her  demands  accordingly.  It  muft  likewife  be  owned,  that  high  quality 
in  a  Miftrefs  does  very  much  inflame  this  article  in  the  marriage  reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  andcircumftances  of  both  parties  are  pretty  much  upon 
a  level,  I  cannot  but  think  the  infilling  upon  Pin-money  is  very  extraordina- 
ry; and  yet  we  find  feveral  matches  broken  off  upon  this  very  head.  What 
would  a  foreigner,  or  one  who  is  a  ftranger  to  this  pradice,  think  of  a 
Lover  that  forfakes  his  Miftrefs,  becaufe  he  is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in 
Pins;  but  what  would  he  think  of  the  Miftrefs,  fliould  he  be  informed  that 
fhe  afks  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  ufe  ?  Should  a  man  unac- 
quainted with  our  cuftoms  be  told  the  fums  which  are  allowed  in  Great 
Britain,  under  the  title  oi  Pin-money,  what  a  prodigious  confumption  of  Pins 
would  he  think  there  was  in  this  ifland?  A  Pin  a  day,  fays  our  frugal  pro- 
verb, is  a  groat  a  year;  fo  that  according  to  this  calculation,  my  friend 
Fribble  &  wife  muft  every  year  make  ufe  of  eight  millions  fix  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  miv  Pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  Britijli  Ladies  alledgethey  comprehend  under 
this  general  term  feveral  other  conveniences  of  life;  I  could  therefore  wifh, 
for  the  honor  of  my  country-women,  that  they  had  rather  called  it  Needle- 
money,  which  might  have  implied  fomething  of  good-houfewifry,  and  not 
have  given  the  malicious  world  occafion  to  think,  that  drefs  and  trifle  have 
always  the  uppermoft  place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

VOL.  in.  B  b  b  I  know 
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I  know  feveral  of  my  fair  Readers  urge,  in  defence  of  this  pra(5iice,  that 
it  is  but  a  neceffary  provihon  to  make  for  themfelves,  in  cafe  the  hufband 
proves  a  churl  or  a  mifer;  fo  that  tliey  confider  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of 
Alimony,  which  they  may  lay  their  claim  to  without  adually  feparating  from 
their  hufbands.  But  with  fubmiffion,  I  think  a  woman  who  will  give  up 
herfelf  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  leaft  room  for  fuch  an  ap- 
prehenfion,  and  truft  her  perfon  to  one  whom  fhe  will  not  rely  on  for  the 
common  neceffaries  of  life,  may  very  properly  be  accufed  (in  the  phrafe  of 
an  homely  proverb)   of  being  pmny  wife  and  pound  foolijh. 

It  is  obferved  of  over-cautious  Generals,  that  they  never  engage  in  abat- 
tle  without  fecuring  a  retreat,  in  cafe  the  event  fliould  not  anfvver  their  ex- 
pe61ations ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatefl.  Conquerors  have  burnt  their 
fliips,  and  brokedownthe  bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined  either  to 
fucceed  or  die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  fame  manner  I  fhould  very  much 
fufpe6l  a  woman  who  takes  fuch  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and  contrives 
methods  how  flie  may  live  happily,  without  the  affe(5iion  of  one  to  whom 
flie  joins  herfelf  for  life.  Separate  purfes,  between  man  and  wife,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  feparate  beds.  A  marriage  cannot  be  happy, 
v/here  the  pleafures,  inclinations,  and  interefts  of  both  parties  are  not  the 
fame.  There  is  no  greater  incitement  to  love  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the 
fenfe  of  a  perfon's  depending  upon  him  for  her  eafe  and  happinefs;  as  a 
woman  ufes  all  her  endeavors  to  pleafe  the  perfon  whom  fhe  looks  upon  as 
her  honor,  her  comfort,   and  her  fupport. 

For  this  reafon  I  am  not  very  much  furprifed  at  the  behavior  of  a  rough 
country  Squire,  who,  being  not  a  little  fliocked  at  the  proceeding  of  a  young 
widow  that  would  not  recede  from  her  demands  of  Pin-money,  was  fo  en- 
raged at  her  mercenary  temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath,  "  As 
"  much  as  fhe  thought  him  her  flave,  he  would  fhew  all  the  world  he  did 
"  not  care  a  pin  for  her."  Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  ne- 
ver faw  her  more. 

Socrates,  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  fays,  he  was  informed  by  one,  who  had 
travelled  through  Perjia,  that  as  he  paffed  over  a  tra6l  of  lands,  and  en- 
quired what  the  name  of  the  place  was,  they  told  him  it  v/as  the  Queen  s 
girdle;  to  which  he  adds,  that  another  wide  held  which  lay  by  it,  was  called 
the  Qneen's  veil,  and  that  in  the  fame  manner  there  was  a  large  portion  of 
ground  fet  afide  for  every  part  of  her  Majefty's  drefs.  Thefe  lands  might 
not  be  improperly  called  the  Qjieen  oi  Peifias  Pin-money. 

I  remember  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  who  I  dare  fay  never  read  this  paffage 
in  Pla'o,  (old  me  fome  time  fmce,  that  upon  his  courting  the  perverfe  wi- 
dow (of  whom  I  have  given  an  account  in  former  papers)   he  had  difpofed 

of 
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of  an  hundred  acres  in  a  Diamond-ring,  which  he  would  have  prefented 
her  with,  had  llie  thought  fit  to  accept  it;  and  that  upon  her  wedding-day 
fhe  {hould  have  carried  on  her  head  fifty  of  the  talleft  Oaks  upon  his  efiate. 
He  further  informed  me  that  he  would  have  given  her  a  Coal-pit  to  keep  her 
in  clean  linen,  that  he  would  have  allowed  her  the  profits  of  a  Windmill 
for  her  fans,  and  have  prefented  her,  once  in  three  years,  with  the  fheer- 
ing  of  his  fheep  for  her  under-petticoats.  To  which  theKnight  always  adds, 
that  though  he  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes  himfelf,  there  fliould  not  have 
been  a  woman  in  the  country  better  dreffed  than  my  Lady  Coverly.  Sir 
Roger  perhaps,  may  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  of  his  devices,  ap- 
pear fomething  odd  and  fingular,  but  if  the  humor  of  Pin-money  prevails,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  proper  for  every  Gentleman  of  an  eftate  to  mark 
out  fo  many  acres  of  it  under  the  title  of  The  Pins. 

N°   299.  'Tuefday,  February  12. 

Malo  Venufinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 

Gracchorum,Ji  cum  magnis  virtutibus  offers 

Grande  Jupercilium,  ct  numeras  in  dote  triiimphos. 

Tolle  tiium  precor  Annibalem,  viHumque  Syphacem 

In  cajiris;   et  cum  totd  Carthagine  migra.  J'^v. 

IT  is  obferved,  that  a  man  improves  more  by  reading  the  ftory  of  a  per- 
fon  eminent  for  prudence  and  virtue,  than  by  the  fineft  rules  and  pre- 
cepts of  morality.  In  the  fame  manner  a  reprefentation  of  thofe  calamities 
and  misfortunes  which  a  weak  man  fuifers  from  wrong  meafures,  and  ill- 
concerted  fchemes  of  life,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  our 
minds,  than  the  wifefi;  maxims  and  inllrudions  that  can  be  given  us,  for 
avoidincr  the  like  follies  and  indifcretions  in  our  own  private  condud.  It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  I  lay  before  my  reader  the  following  letter,  and 
leave  it  with  him  to  make  his  own  ufe  of  it,  without  adding  any  reflexions 
of  my  own  upon  the  fubjedl-matter, 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

HAVING  carefully  perufed  a   letter  fent  you  by  Jf)/iah  Fribble,  Efq; 
with  your   fubfequent   difcourfe  upon  Pin-money,  1  do   prefume  to 
*'  trouble  you  with    an  account  of  my  own  cafe,  which  I  look  upon  to  be 

Bbb2  "no 
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no  lefs  deplorable  than  that  of  Squire  Fribble.  I  am  a  perfon  of  no  ex- 
traction, having  begun  the  world  with  a  fmall  parcel  of  rufty  iron,  and 
was  forfome  years  commonly  known  by  the  name  oi  Jack  Anvil.  I  have 
naturally  a  very  happy  Genius  for  getting  money,  infomuch  that  by  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty  I  had  fcraped  together  four  thoufand  two  hund- 
red pounds,  five  fliillings  and  a  few  odd  pence.  I  then  launched  out  into 
confiderable  bufinefs,  and  became  a  bold  trader  both  by  fea  and  land, 
which  in  a  few  years  raifed  me  a  very  confiderable  fortune.  For  thefe  my 
good  fervices  I  was  knighted  in  the  thirty  fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  lived 
with  great  dignity  among  my  City-neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Anvil.  Being  in  my  temper  very  ambitious,  I  was  now  bent  upon  making 
a  family,  and  accordingly  refolved  that  my  defcendants  fliould  have  a 
dafh  of  good  blood  in  their  veins.  In  order  to  this  I  made  love  to  the  La- 
dy Mary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young  woman  of  Quality.  To  cut  fhort  the 
marriage  treaty,  I  threw  her  a  Charte  Blanche,  as  our  news-papers  call  it, 
defiring  her  to  write  upon  it  her  own  terms.  She  was  very  concife  in 
her  demands,  infifting  only  that  the  difpofal  of  my  fortune,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  my  family,  fliould  be  entirely  in  her  hands.  Her  father  and 
brothers  appeared  exceedingly  averfe  to  this  match,  and  would  not  fee 
me  for  fome  time:  but  at  prefent  are  fo  well  reconciled,  that  they  dine 
with  me  almoft  every  day,  and  have  borrowed  confiderable  fums  of  me; 
which  my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with,  when  fhe  would  fhew 
me  how  kind  her  relations  are  to  me.  She  had  no  portion,  as  I  told  you 
before,  but  what  fhe  wanted  in  fortune,  flie  makes  up  in  fpirit.  She  at 
firft  changed  my  name  to  Sir  John  Envil,  and  at  prefent  writes  herfelf  Ma- 
ry  Enville.  I  have  had  fome  children  by  her,  whom  fhe  has  chriftned  with 
the  Sirnames  of  her  family,  in  order,  as  fhe  tells  me,  to  wear  out  the 
homelinefs  of  their  parentage  by  the  father's  fide.  Our  eldefl  fon  is  the 
honorable  Oddly  Enville,  Efq;  and  our  eldeft  daughter  Harriot  Enville.  Up- 
on her  firft  coming  into  my  family,  we  turned  off  a  parcel  of  very  careful 
fervants,  who  had  been  long  with  me,  and  introduced  in  their  ftead  a 
couple  of  Black-a-moors,  and  three  or  four  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced 
liveries,  befides  her  jF;mc/z-woman,  who  is  perpetually  making  a  noife  m 
the  houfe  in  a  language  which  no  body  underftands,  except  my  lady  Mary. 
She  next  fet  herfelf  to  reform  every  room  of  my  houfe,  having  glazed  all 
my  chimney-pieces  with  looking-glalfes,  and  planted  every  corner  with 
fuch heaps  oiChina,  that  lam  obliged  to  move  about  my  own  houfe  with  the 
greateft  caution  and  circumfpeClion,  for  fear  of  hurting  fome  of  our  brit- 
tle furniture.  She  makes  an  illumination  once  a  week  with  wax-candles 
in  one  of  the  largeft  rooms,  in  order,  as  flie  phrafes   it,  to   fee  company. 

"  At 
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"  At  which  time  fhe  always  defires  me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine  myfelf 
"  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I  may  not  difgrace  her  among  her  vifitants  of  qua- 
"  lity.  Her  footmen,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  fuch  beaus,  that  I  do  not 
"  much  care  for  afking  them  queftions;  when  I  do,  they  anfwer  me  with 
"  a  fancy  frown,  and  fay  that  every  thing,  which  I  find  fault  with,  was 
"  done  by  my  Lady  Mary's  order.  She  tells  me  that  flie  intends  they  fhall 
"  wear  fwords  with  their  next  liveries,  having  lately  obferved  the  footmen 
"  of  two  or  three  perfons  of  Qiiality  hanging  behind  the  coach  with  fwords 
"  by  their  fides.  As  foon  as  the  firft  honey-moon  was  over,  I  reprefented 
'■  to  her  the  unreafonablenefs  of  thofe  daily  innovations  which  (he  made 
"  in  my  family;  but  fhe  told  me  I  was  no  longer  to  confider  myfelf  as  Sir 
'"'■  John  Anvils  but  as  her  hufband;  and  added,  with  a  frown,  that  I  did  not 
"  feem  to  know  who  fhe  was.  1  was  furprifed  to  be  treated  thus,  after 
"  fuch  familiarities  as  had  palled  between  us.  But  fhe  has  fince  given  me 
"  to  know,  that  whatever  freedoms  flie  may  fometimes  indulge  me  in,  fhe 
"  expe^ls  in  general  to  be  treated  with  the  refpe6l  that  is  due  to  her  birth 
"  and  Quality.  Our  children  have  been  trained  up  from  their  infancy 
"  with  fo  many  accounts  of  their  mother's  family,  that  they  know  the 
"  ftories  of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  produced.  Their  mother 
"  tells  them,  that  fuch  an  one  commanded  in  fuch  a  fea  engagement,  that 
"  their  great  Grandfather  had  a  horfe  fhot  tinder  him  at  EdgehUl,  that  their 
"  Uncle  was  at  the  fiege  of  Buda,  and  that  her  mother  danced  at  a  ball  at 
''  court  with  the  Duke  of  MomnoiUh;  with  abundance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the 
"  fame  nature.  I  was,  the  other  day,  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  a  que- 
"•  ftion  of  my  little  daughter  Harriot,  who  afked  me,  with  a  great  deal  of 
"  innocence,  why  I  never  told  them  of  the  generals  and  admirals  that  had 
"•  been  in  7ny  family.  As  for  my  eldeft  fon  Oddly,  he  has  been  fo  fpirited  up 
"  by  his  mother,  that  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners  I  fliall  go  near  to 
"  difinherit  him.  He  drew  his  fword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years 
"  old,  and  told  me,  that  he  expeded  to  be  ufed  like  a  gentleman;  upon 
"  my  offering  to  correal  him  for  his  infolence,  my  Lady  Mary  flept  in  be- 
"  tween  us,  and  told  me  that  I  ought  to  confider  there  was  fome  difference 
"  between  his  mother  and  mine.  She  is  perpetually  finding  out  the  fea- 
"  tures  of  her  own  relations  in  every  one  of  my  children,  though,  by  the 
"  way,  I  have  a  little  chub-faced  boy  as  like  me  as  he  can  ftare,  if  I  durfl: 
"  fay  fo;  but  what  moft  angers  me,  when  flie  fees  me  playing  with  any  of 
"  them  upon  my  knee,  fhe  has  begged  me  more  than  once  to  converfe  with 
"  the  children  as  little  as  poffible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  my  auk- 
"  ward  tricks. 

"  You  muff  farther  know,  fince  I  am  opening  my  heart  to  you,   that  fhe 

"■  thinks 
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"  thinks  herfelf  my  fuperior  in  fenfe,  as  much  as  flie  is  in  quality,  and 
"•  therefore  treats  me  like  a  plain  well-meaning  man,  who  does  not  know 
"  the  world.  She  didates  to  me  in  my  own  bufinefs,  fets  me  right  in 
"  point  of  trade,  and  if  I  difagree  with  her  about  any  of  my  fliips  at  fea, 
"  wonders  that  I  will  difpute  with  her,  when  I  know  very  well  that  her 
"  Great  grand-father  was  a  Flag  officer. 

"  To  complete  my  fufferings,  flie  has  teized  me  for  this  quarter  of  a 
"  year  laft  paft,  to  remove  into  one  of  the  fquares  at  the  other  end  of  the 
"  town,  promifing,  for  my  encouragement,  that  I  fliall  have  as  good  a 
"  Cock-loft  as  any  Gentleman  in  the  Square;  to  which  the  honorable  Oddly 
"•  Enville,  Efq;  always  adds,  like  a  Jack-a-napes  as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  it 
"  will  be  as  near  the  Court  as  poffible. 

"  In  fhort,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  am  fo  much  out  of  my  natural  ele- 
"  ment,  that  to  recover  my  old  way  of  life  I  would  be  content  to  begin  the 
"  world  again,  and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil;  but  alas!  I  am  in  for  life,  and  am 
"  bound  to  fubfcribe  myfelf,  with  great  forrow  of  heart. 

Tour  humble  Servant,  John  Enville,  Knt. 

N°  305.  'Tuefday,  February  19. 

Xon  tali  auxilio,  nee  defenjoribus  iflis 

Tempus  eget Virg. 

OUR  late  News-papers  being  full  of  the  proje^l  now  on  foot  in  the 
Court  of  France,  for  eftablifliing  a  Political  Academy,  and  I  myfelf 
having  received  Letters  from  feveral  Virtuofos  among  my  foreign  corre- 
fpondents,  which  give  fome  light  into  that  affair,  I  intend  to  make  it  the 
fubje(5i  of  this  day's  Speculation.  A  general  account  of  this  proje6l  may 
be  met  with  in  the  Daily  Courant  of  laft  Friday  in  the  following  words  tran- 
flated  from  the  Gazette  of  Amjierdam. 

Paris,  February  12.  "  It  is  confirmed,  that  the  King  has  refolved  to  efta- 
"  blifii  a  new  Academy  for  Politics,  of  which  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  Mini- 
"  fter  and  Secretary  of  State,  is  to  be  proteflor.  Six  Academicians  are  to 
"  be  chofen,  endowed  with  proper  talents,  for  beginning  to  form  this  Aca- 
"  dem.y,  into  which  no  perfon  is  to  be  admitted  under  twenty  five  years 
"  of  age :  they  muft  likewife  have  each  an  eftate  of  two  thoufand  livres  a 
"  year,  either   in  poffeffion,  or  to  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The  King 

"  will 
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"  will  allow  to  each  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand  livres.  They  are  likewife  to 
"•  have  able  mailers  to  teach  them  the  necefTary  Sciences,  and  to  inftrucl 
"  them  in  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  Alliance,  and  others  which  have  been 
"  made  in  feveral  Ages  pad.  Thefe  members  are  to  meet  twice  a  week  at 
"  the  Louvre.  From  this  Seminary  are  to  be  chofen  Secretaries  to  Ambaf- 
"  lies,  who  by  degrees  may  advance  to  higher  employments. 

Cardinal  Richlieus  Politics  made  France  the  terror  o£  Europe.  The  Statef- 
men  who  have  appeared  in  that  nation  of  late  years,  have  on  the  contrary 
rendered  it. either  the  pity  or  contempt  of  its  neighbours.  The  Cardinal 
ere^lcd  that  famous  Academy  which  has  carried  all  the  parts  of  polite  learn- 
ing to  the  greateft  height.  His  chief  deOgn  in  that  inftitution  was  to  divert 
the  men  of  Genius  from  meddling  withPolitics,  a  province  in  which  he  did 
not  care  to  have  any  one  elfe  to  interfere  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy  feems  refolved  to  make  feveral  young  men  in  France  as 
wife  as  himfelf,  and  is  therefore  taken  up  at  prefent  in  eftablifhing  a  nurfe- 
ry  of  ftatefmen. 

Some  private  Letters  add,  that  there  will  alfo  be  ere6led  a  Seminary  of 
Petticoat  Politicians,  who  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Madam  de 
Maintenon,  and  to  be  difpatched  into  foreign  Courts  upon  any  emergencies 
of  ftate;  but  as  the  news  of  this  laft  project  has  not  been  yet  confirmed,  I 
fhall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  Readers  maydoubtlefs  remember  that  upon  the  conclufion 
of  the  laft  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  fo  fuccefsfully  by  the  enemy, 
their  Generals  were  many  of  them  transformed  into  Ambaffadors;  but  the 
condu6l  of  thofe  who  have  commanded  in  the  prefent  war,  has,  it  feems, 
brought  fo  little  honor  and  advantage  to  their  great  Monarch,  that  he  is  re- 
folved to  truft  his  Affairs  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  thofe  military  Gentlemen, 

The  regulations  of  this  new  Academy  very  much  deferve  our  attention. 
The  Students  are  to  have  in  poffeffion,  or  reverfion,  an  eftate  of  two  thou- 
fand French  livres  per  Annum,  which,  as  the  prefent  exchange  runs,  -will  a- 
mount  to  at  leaft  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  pounds  Englifli.  This  with 
the  royal  allowance  of  a  thoufand  livres,  will  enable  them  to  find  them- 
felves  in  Coffee  and  Snuff;  not  to  mention  News-papers,  Pen  and  Ink, 
Wax  and  Wafers,  with  the  like  neceilaries  for  Politicians. 

A  man  muft  be  at  leaf!  five  and  twenty  before  he  can  be  initiated  into  the 
myfteries  of  th:s  Academy,  though  there  is  no  queftion  but  many  grave  per- 
fons  of  a  much  more  advanced  age,  who  have  been  conftant  Readers  of  the 
Paris  Gazette,  will  be  glad  to  begin  the  world  anew,  and  enter  themfelves 
upon  this  Lift  of  Politicians. 

The 
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The  Society  of  thefe  hopefal  young  Gentlemen  is  to  be  under  the  di- 
re(51ion  of  fix  ProfeflTors,  who,  it  feems,  are  to  be  fpeculative  Statefmen, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  body  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Thefe  fix  wife  maflers, 
according  to  my  private  Letters,  are  to  have  the  following  parts  allotted 
them. 

The  firfl  is  to  inftru61  the  Students  in  State  Legerdemain,  as  how  to  take  off 
the  impreffion  of  a  Seal,  to  fplit  a  Wafer,  to  open  a  Letter,  to  fold  it  up 
again,  with  other  the  like  ingenious  feats  of  dexterity  and  art.  When  the 
Students  have  accomplifhed  themfelves  in  this  part  of  their  profeffion,  they 
are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  fecond  Infl;ru(^or,  who  is  a  kind 
of  Pojlure-majler. 

This  Artift  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judicioufly,  to  flirug  up  their 
fhoulders  in  a  dubious  cafe,  to  connive  with  either  eye,  and  in  a  word,  the 
whole  practice  of  Political  Grimace. 

The  third  is  a  fort  oi  Language-mafter,  who  is  to  inftru6l  them  in  the  Style 
proper  for  a  Foreign  Minifter  in  his  ordinary  difcourfe.  And  to  the  end 
that  this  College  of  Statefmen  may  be  thoroughly  pra6lifed  in  the  political 
ftyle,  they  are  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  their  common  converfations,  before 
they  are  employed  either  in  foreign  or  domeftic  affairs.  If  one  of  them 
afks  another  what  o'clock  it  is,  the  other  is  to  anfwer  him  indire6ily,  and, 
if  poflTible,  to  turn  off  the  queflion.  If  he  is  defir'd  to  change  a  Louis  d'or, 
he  muft  beg  time  to  confider  of  it.  If  it  be  enquired  of  him,  whether  the 
King  is  at  Verjailles  or  Marly,  he  muft  anfwer  in  a  vx'hifper.  If  he  be  afked 
the  news  of  the  laft  Gazette,  or  the  fubje^l  of  a  Proclamation,  he  is  to  reply, 
that  he  has  not  yet  read  it:  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  explaining  himfelf 
fo  far,  he  needs  only  draw  his  "brow  up  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the  left 
fhoulder. 

The  fourth  profeffor  is  to  teach  the  whole  art  of  political  characters  and 
hieroglyphics,  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  perfeCl  alfo  in  this  practice, 
they  are  not  to  fend  a  Note  to  one  another  (though  it  be  but  to  borrow  a 
Tacitus  or  a  Machiavel)  which  is  not  written  in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  profeflor,  it  is  thought,  will  be  chofen  out  of  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits,  and  is  to  be  well  read  in  the  controverfies  of  probable  doctrines,  men- 
tal refervations,  and  the  rights  of  Princes.  This  learned  man  is  to  inftruCl 
them  in  the  grammar,  fyntax,  and  conftruing  part  oi  Treaty- Latin;  how  to 
diflinguifli  between  the  fpirit  and  the  letter,  and  likewife  demonftrate  how 
the  fame  form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation  upon  any  Frmce  in  Europe, 
difierent  from  that  which  it  lays  upon  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majelly.  He  is 
likewife  to  teach  them  the  art  of  finding  flaws,  loop-holes,  and  evafions,  in 
the  moft  folemn  compads,  and  particularly  a  great  Rabbinical  Secret,  revived 

of 
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of  late  years  by  the  fraternity  of  Jefuits,  namely,  that  contradi<?tory  inter- 
pretations of  the  fame  article,  may  both  of  them  be  true  and  valid. 

When  ourStatefmen  are  fufficiently  improved  by  thefe  feveral  Inftruftors, 
they  are  to  receive  their  laft  polifliing  from  one  who  is  to  a6l  among  them 
as  Majler  of  the  Ceremonies .  This  Gentleman  is  to  give  them  ledures  upon 
thofe  important  points  of  the  Elbow-chair,  and  the  Stair-head,  to  inftru61  them 
in  the  different  fituations  of  the  right-hand,  and  to  furnifli  them  with  bows 
and  inclinations  of  all  fizes,  meafures  and  proportions.  In  fhort,  this  Pro- 
feffor  is  to  give  the  fociety  their  Jliffening,  and  infufe  into  their  manners 
that  beautiful  political  ftarch,  which  may  qualify  them  for  Levees,  Confer- 
ences, Vifits,  and  make  them  fhine  in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look 
upon  as  trifles. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  particulars,  which  are  to  be  obferved  in 
this  Society  of  unfledged  Statefmen;  but  I  muft  confefs,  had  I  a  fon  of  five 
and  twenty,  that  fhould  take  it  in  his  head  at  that  age  to  fet  up  for  a  Po- 
litician, 1  think  I  fliould  go  near  to  difmherit  him  for  a  blockhead.  Be- 
fides,  I  flrould  be  apprehenfive  left  the  fame  arts  which  are  to  enable  him 
to  negotiate  between  Potentates,  might  a  little  infecH.  his  ordinary  behavior 
between  man  and  man.  There  is  no  queftion  but  thefe  young  Machiavels 
will,  in  a  little  time,  turn  their  College  upfide-down  with  plots  and  ftrata- 
gems,  and  lay  as  many  fchemes  to  circumvent  one  another  in  a  frog  or  a 
falad,  as  they  may  hereafter  put  in  pra61ice  to  over-reach  a  neighbouring 
Prince  or  State. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  puniflied  theft  in  their  young 
mien  when  it  was  difcovered,  looked  upon  it  as  honorable  if  it  fucceeded. 
Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and  unfufpeded,  a  youth  might  after- 
wards boaft  of  it.  This,  fay  the  Hiftorians,  was  to  keep  them  fliarp,  and 
to  hinder  them  from  being  impofed  upon,  either  in  their  public  or  private 
negotiations.  Whether  any  fuch  relaxations  of  morality,  fuch  little  jeux 
ctejprit,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  Seminary  of  Politicians,  I 
fliall  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  their  Founder. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  fair  warning  given  us  by  this  doughty  body 
of  ftatefmen;  and  as  Sylla  faw  many  Mariiis's  in  Ccefar,  fo  I  think  we  may 
difcover  many  Torcy's  in  this  college  of  Academicians.  Whatever  we  think 
of  ourfelves,  I  am  afraid  neither  our  Smyrna  or  St.  James  s  v.dll  be  a  match 
for  it.  Our  Coffee-houfes  are,  indeed,  very  good  inftitutions,  but  whether 
or  no  thefe  our  BritiJIi  fchools  of  politics  may  furnifli  out  as  able  Envoys  and 
Secretaries  as  an  Academy  that  is  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe,  willdeferve  our 
ferious  confideration :  efpecially  if  we  remember  that  our  Country  is  more 
famous  for  producing  men  of  integrity  than  Statefmen ;   and  that  on  the  con- 
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traiy,  French  truth  and  BritiJIi  policy  make  a  confpicuous  figure  in  Ko- 
thing,  as  the  Earl  of  Rochejier  has  very  well  obferved  in  his  admirable  Poem 
upon  that  barren  fubjed. 

N°  311.  T'uejday^  February  26. 

Xec  Veneris  pharetris  macer  ejt;  met  lampade  fervet: 

Inde  faces  ardent,  veniunt  a  dote  fagittce.  Juv. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

Am  amazed  that  among  all  the  variety  of  chara61ers,  with  which 
you  have  enriched  your  Speculations,  you  have  never  given  us  a 
'  picture  of  thofe  audacious  young  fellows  among  us,  who  commonly  go 
'  by  the  name  of  Fortune-fiealers.  You  muft  know,  Sir,  I  am  one  who 
'  live  in  a  continual  apprehenfion  of  this  fort  of  people,  that  lie  in  wait, 
■•  day  and  night,  for  our  children,  and  may  be  conlidered  as  a  kind  of 
'  kidnappers  within  the  law.  1  am  the  father  of  a  young  heirefs,  whom 
'  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  marriageable,  and  who  has  looked  upon  herfelf 
'  as  fuch  for  above  thefe  fix  years.  She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
'  her  age.  The  Fortune-hunters  have  already  call  their  eyes  upon  her,  and 
■•  take  care  to  plant  themfelves  in  her  view  whenever  flie  appears  in  any 
'  public  alTembly.  I  have  myfelf  caught  a  young  jack-a-napes,  with  a  pair 
'  of  filver  fringed  gloves,  in  the  very  fad:.  You  muft  know.  Sir,  I  have 
'  kept  her  as  a  prifoner  of  ftate  ever  fince  flie  was  in  her  teens.  Her  cham- 
'  ber  windows  are  crofs-barred,  flie  is  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  houfe 
'■  but  with  her  keeper,  who  is  a  ftayed  relation  of  my  own ;  I  have  like- 
'  wife  forbid  her  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink  for  thefe  twelve  months  laft  paft, 
'  and  do  not  fuffer  a  band-box  to  be  carried  into  her  room  before  it  has  been 
'  fearched.  Notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  I  am  at  my  wits  end  for 
'  fear  of  any  fudden  furprife.  There  were,  two  or  three  nights  ago,  fome 
'  fiddles  heard  in  the  ftreet,  which  I  am  afraid  portend  me  no  good;  not 
'  to  mention  a  tall  Irijliman.,  that  has  been  walking  before  my  houfe  more 
"■  than  once  this  winter.  My  kinfvv^oman  likewife  informs  me,  that  the  girl 
'  has  talked  to  her  twice  or  thrice  of  a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig,  and 
'  that  fhe  loves  to  go  to  church  more  than  ever  flie  did  in  her  life. 
'  She  gave    me  the   flip  about  a  week   ago,   upon  which  my  whole  houfe 

"  was 
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"  was  ill  alarm.  I  immediately  difpatched  a  hue  and  cry  after  her  to  the 
"  Change,  to  her  mantua-maker,  and  to  the  young  Ladies  that  vifit  her; 
"  but  after  above  an  hour's  fearch  flie  returned  of  herfelf,  having  been  tak- 
'■*  ing  a  walk,  as  Ihe  told  me,  by  Eojamond's  pond.  I  have  hereupon  turn- 
"  ed  off  her  woman,  doubled  her  guards,  and  given  new  inllru6lions 
"  to  my  relation,  who,  to  give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  all 
"  her  motions.  This,  Sir,  keeps  me  in  a  perpetual  anxiety,  and  makes  me 
"  very  often  watch  when  my  daughter  fleeps,  as  I  am  afraid  flie  is  even  with 
"■  me  in  her  turn.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  would  defire  of  you  is,  toreprefent  to  this 
"  fluttering  fort  of  young  fellows,  who  are  for  making  their  fortunes  by  thefe 
"  indired  means,  that  ftealing  a  man's  daughter  for  the  fake  of  her  portion, 
"  is  but  a  kind  of  tolerated  robbery;  and  that  they  make  but  a  poor  a- 
"  mends  to  the  father,  whom  they  plunder  after  this  manner,  by  going  to 
"  bed  with  his  child.  Dear  Sir,  be  fpeedy  in  your  thoughts  on  this  fubje^i, 
"  that  if  poffible,  they  may  appear  before  the  difbanding  of  the  army. 

I  am,  SIB, 

Tour  mojl  humble  Servant,  Tim.  Watchwell. 

Themiflodes,  the  great  Athenian  General,  being  afked  whether  he  would 
chufe  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worthlefs 
man  of  an  eftate,  replied,  that  he  would  prefer  a  man  without  an  eflate,  to 
an  eftate  without  a  man.  The  word  of  it  is,  our  modern  fortune-hunters 
are  thofe  who  turn  their  heads  that  way,  becaufe  they  are  good  for  nothing 
elfe.  If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  of  Coke  and  Littleton,  he 
provides  himfelf  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by  that  means  very  often  en- 
ters upon  the  premifes. 

The  fame  art  of  fcaling  has  likewife  been  pra6lifed  with  good  fuccefs  by 
many  military  engineers.  Stratagems  of  this  nature  make  parts  and  in- 
duftry  fuperfluous,  and  cut  fhort  the  way  to  I'iches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  lefs  motive  than  idlenefs  to  this  kind  of  mercenary  pur- 
fuit.  A  Fop  who  admires  his  perfon  in  a  glafs,  foon  enters  into  a  refolution 
of  making  his  fortune  by  it,  not  queftioning  but  every  woman  that  falls  in 
his  way  will  do  him  as  much  juflice  as  he  does  himfelf.  When  an  heirefs 
fees  a  man  throwing  particular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  loud  within 
her  hearing,  fhe  ought  to  look  to  herfelf;  but  if  withal  fhe  obferves  a  pair 
of  red  heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity  in  his  drefs,  flie  cannot  take 
too  much  care  of  her  perfon.  Thefe  are  baits  not  to  be  trifled  with,  charms 
that  have  done  a  world  of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts  which 
have  been  thought  impregnable.  The  forceof  a  man  with  thefe  qualifications 

C  c  c  2  is 
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is  fo  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly  informed  there  are  feveral  female  un- 
dertakers about  the  Change,  who  upon  the  arrival  of  a  likely  man  out  of  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  will  furnifli  him  with  pr-oper  drefs  from  head  to 
fool,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  double  price  on  the  day  of  marriage. 

We  muft  however  diftinguifli  between  fortune-hunters  and  fortune-fteal- 
ers.  The  firft  are  thofe  affiduous  Gentlemen  who  employ  their  whole  lives 
in  the  chace,  without  ever  coming  at  the  quarry.  Suffenus  has  combed  and 
powdered  at  the  Ladies  for  thirty  years  together,  and  taken  his  (land  in  a 
lide-box,  'till  he  is  grown  wrinkled  under  their  eyes.  He  is  now  laying  the 
fame  fnares  for  the  prefent  generation  of  beauties,  which  he  pra6l:ifed  on 
their  mothers.  Coitilus,  after  having  made  his  applications  to  more  than 
you  meet  with  in  Mr.  Cowley's  Ballad  of  miflrelTes,  was  at  laft  fmitten  with 
a  city  Lady  of  20000/.  flerling;  but  died  of  old  age  before  he  could  bring 
matters  to  bear.  Nor  muft  1  here  omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb, 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for  twenty  years  fucceftively,  upon 
the  death  of  a  childlefs  rich  man,  he  immediately  drew  on  his  boots,  called 
for  his  horfe,  and  made  up  to  the  widow.  When  he  is  rallied  upon  his 
ill  fuccefs.  Will  with  his  ufual  gaiety  tells  us,  that  he  always  found  her 
prze-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune-hunters.  There  is 
fcarce  a  young  fellow  in  the  town  of  fix  foot  high,  that  has  not  palled  in 
review  before  one  or  other  of  thefe  wealthy  relids.  Hudibrass  Cupid,  who 

took  hisjiand 

Upon  a  widow' s  jointure  land, 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts  and  kindling  flames.  But  as  for 
widows,  they  are  fuch  a  fubtle  generation  of  people  that  they  may  be  left 
to  their  own  condu61;  or  if  they  make  a  falfe  ftep  in  it,  they  are  anfwer- 
able  for  it  to  nobody  but  themfelves.  The  young  innocent  creatures  who 
have  no  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  are  thofe  whofe  fafety  I 
would  principally  confult  in  this  fpeculation.  The  ftealing  of  fuch  an  one 
fhould,  in  my  opinion,  be  as  punifliable  as  a  rape.  Where  there  is  no 
judgment  there  is  no  choice;  and  why  the  inveigling  a  woman  before  fhe 
is  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  fhould  not  be  as  criminal  as  the  feducing  of 
her  before  flie  is  ten  years  old,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend. 


Tuefday, 
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N°  317.  Tuejday,  March  4. 

Fruges  conjiimcre  nati.  Hor. 


AUGUSTUS,  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  aflced  his  friends  who 
flood  about  him,  if  they  thought  he  had  aded  his  part  well;  and  up- 
on receiving  fuch  an  anfwer  as  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit,  Let  me 
then,  fays  he,  ^0  ojf  the Jlage  with  your  applaufe ;  ufmg  the  expreflion  with  which 
the  Roman  A(^ors  made  their  Exit  at  the  conclufion  of  a  Dramatic  piece. 
I  could  wifh  that  men,  while  they  are  in  health,  would  confider  well  the 
nature  of  the  part  they  are  engaged  in,  and  what  figure  it  will  make  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  they  leave  behind  them:  whether  it  was  worth  coming 
into  the  world  for,  whether  it  be  fuitable  to  a  reafonable  Being;  in  fhort, 
whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this  life,  or  will  turn  to  an  advantage  in  the 
next.  Let  the  fycophant,  or  buffoon,  the  fatirift,  or  the  good  companion, 
confider  with  himfelf,  when  his  body  ftiall  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  his 
foul  pafs  into  another  ftate  of  exiftence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to  his 
praife  to  have  it  faid  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England  eat  better,  that  he  had 
an  admirable  talent  at  turning  his  friend  into  ridicule,  that  nobody  out- 
did him  at  an  ill-natured  jeft,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bed  before  he  had 
difpatched  his  third  bottle.  Thefe  are,  however,  very  common  funeral 
orations,  and  Elogiums  on  deceafed  perfons  who  have  aded  among  man- 
kind with  fome  figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  ourfpecies,  they  are  fuch  as  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  remember'd  a  moment  after  their  difappearance.  They  leave  be- 
hind them  no  traces  of  their  exiftence,  but  are  forgotten  as  though  they 
had  never  been.  They  are  neither  wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by  the 
rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the  learned.  They  are  neither  miffed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, nor  lamented  by  private  perfons.  Their  adions  are  of  no  fig- 
nincancy  to  mankind,  and  might  have  been  performed  by  creatures  of 
much  lefs  dignity  than  thofe  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  faculty  of  reafon. 
An  eminent  French  Author  fpeaks  fomewhere  to  the  following  purpofe:  I 
have  often  feen  from  my  chamber-window  two  noble  creatures,  both  of 
them  of  an  ere6l  countenance,  and  endowed  with  reafon.  Thefe  two  intel- 
ledual  Beings  are  employed  from  morning  to  night,  in  rubbing  two  fmooth 

ffones 
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ftones  one  upon    another;     that  is,   as  the  vulgar  phrafe    it,   in  polifhing 
marble. 

My  friend,  Sir  Andreiv  Freepori,  as  we  were  fitting  in  the  club  laft  night, 
gave  us  an  account  of  a  fober  citizen,  who  died  a  few  days  fuice.  This 
honeft  man  being  of  greater  confequence  in  his  own  thoughts,  than  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  had  for  fome  years  paft  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  Sir 
Anclreio  fliewed  us  one  week  of  it.  Since  the  occurrences  fet  down  in  it 
mark  out  fuch  a  road  of  a6lion  as  that  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  I  fliall 
prefent  my  Reader  with  a  faithful  copy  of  it;  after  having  firft  informed 
him,  that  the  deceafed  perfon  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  to  trade,  but 
finding  himfelf  not  fo  well  turned  for  bufmefs,  he  had  for  feveral  years  laft 
paft  lived  altogether  upon  a  moderate  annuity. 

MONDAY,  eight  o'  clock.  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  walked  into  my 
parlor. 

Nine  o  clock  ditto.     Tied  my  knee-ftrings,  and  waftied  my  hands. 

Hours  ten,  eleven  and  twelve.  Smoked  three  pipes  of  Virginia.  Read  the 
Supplement  and  Daily  Courant.  Things  go  ill  in  the  north.  Mr,  MJby's  opi- 
nion thereupon. 

One  0'  clock  in  the  afternoon.  Chid  Ralph  for  miflaying  my  tobacco- 
box. 

Two  d  clock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too  many  plumbs,  and  no 
fuet. 

From  three  to  four.     Took  my  afternoon's  nap. 

From  four  to  fix.      Walked  into  the  fields.      Wind,  S.  S.  E, 

From  fix  to  ten.      At  the  club.      Mr.  Mifby's  opinion  about  the  peace. 

Ten  d  clock.     Went  to  bed,  flept  found. 

TUESDAY,     BEING     HOLIDAY,    eight  o' clock.     Rofe  as  ufual. 

Mne  0'  clock.  Wafhed  hands  and  face,  fiiaved,  put  on  my  double  foaled 
flioes. 

Te7i,  eleven,  twelve.     Took  a  walk  to  IJlington. 

One.     Took  a  pot  of  mother  Cods  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined  on  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon. 
Mem.   Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.     Nap  as  ufual. 

From  four  to  fix.  Coffee-houfe.  Read  the  news.  A  difli  of  twift.  Grand 
Vizier  ftrangled. 

From  fix  to  ten.     At  the  club.     Mr.  Xifby's  account  of  the  great  Turk. 

Ten. 
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Ten.     Dream  of  the  grand  Vizier.     Broken  fleep. 

WEDNESDAY,  eight  o'  clock.  Tongue  of  my  fhoe-buckle  broke.  Hands 
but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  Butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To  be  allowed  for  the  laft  leg 
of  mutton. 

Ten,  eleven.  At  the  Coffee-houfe.  More  work  in  the  north.  Stranger 
in  a  black  wig  afked  me  how  flocks  went. 

F7'om  twelve  to  one.     Walked  in  the  fields.      Wind  to  the  fouth. 

From  one  to  two.      Smoked  a  pipe  and  a  half. 

Tivo.     Dined  as  ufual.      Stomach  good. 

Three.  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a  pewter  difh.  Mem.  Cook-maid  in 
love,    and  grown  carelefs. 

From  four  to  fix.  At  the  Coifee-houfe.  Advice  from  Smyrna,  that  the 
grand  Vizier  was  firft  of  all  ftrangled,  and  afterwards  beheaded. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour  in  the  club  before  any  body 
elfe  came.  Mr.  MJby  of  opinion  that  the  grand  Vizier  was  not  ftrangled 
the  fixth  inftant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without  waking  till  nine  next 
morning. 

THURSDAY,  nine  o  clock.  Staid  within  till  two  o'  clock  for  Sir  Timothy; 
who  did  not  bring  me  my  annuity  according  to  his  promife. 

Tiuo  in  the  afier^ioon.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Lofs  of  appetite.  Small  beer 
four.      Beef  overcorned. 

Three.      Could  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  five.  Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the  ear.  Turned  off  my  Cook-maid. 
Sent  a  meflage  to  Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did  not  go  to  the  club  to  night. 
Went  to  bed  at  nine  o'  clock 

FRIDAY.  Paffed  the  morning  in  Meditation  upon  Sir  Timothy,  who 
was  with  me  a  quarter  before  twelve. 

Tiuelve  o'clock.  Bought  a  new  head  to  my  cane,  and  a  tongue  to  my 
buckle.      Drank  a  glafs  of  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

Two  and  three.     Dined,   and  flept  well. 

From  four  to  fix.  Went  to  the  Coffee-houfe.  Met  Mr.  Nifby  there. 
Smoked  feveral  pipes.  Mr.  Xijby  of  opinion  that  laced  Coffee  is  bad  for 
the  head. 

Six  o'clock.     At  the  club  as  Steward.      Sat  late. 

Tivelve  o  Clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I  drank  fmall-beer  with  the 
grand  Vizier.  SATURDAY. 
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SATURDAY.      Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the  fields,   wind  N.  E. 

Twelve.      Caught  in  a  fliower. 

One  in  the  afternoon.      Returned  home,   and  dried  myfelf. 

Two.  Mr.  Xijhy  dined  with  me.  Firftcourfe  marrow-bones,  fecond  Ox- 
cheek,   with  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three  o'clock.     Overflept  myfelf. 

Six.  Went  to  the  club.  Like  to  have  fallen  into  a  gutter.  Grand 
Vizier  certainly  dead.  &c. 

I  queflion  not  but  the  Reader  will  be  furprifed  to  find  the  above-men- 
tioned journalift  taking  fo  much  care  of  a  life  that  was  filled  with  fuch 
inconfiderable  a61ions,  and  received  fo  very  fmall  improvements;  and  yet, 
if  we  look  into  the  behavior  of  many  whom  we  daily  converfe  with,  we 
fliall  find  that  moft  of  their  hours  are  taken  up  in  thofe  three  important 
articles  of  eating,  drinking,  and  fleeping.  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  a  man 
lofes  his  time,  who  is  not  engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  illuflrious 
courfe  of  a61ion.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very  often  be 
more  profitably  laid  out  in  fuch  tranfa6lions  as  make  no  figure  in  the 
world,  than  in  fuch  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon  them  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. One  may  become  wifer  and  better  by  feveral  methods  of  employing 
ones  felf  in  fecrecy  and  filence,  and  do  what  is  laudable  without  noife,  or 
oftentation.  I  would,  however,  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  Readers, 
the  keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and  fetting  down  punc- 
tually their  whole  feries  of  employments,  during  that  fpace  of  time.  This 
kind  of  felf-examination  would  give  them  a  true  ftate  of  themfelves,  and 
incline  them  to  confider  ferioufly  what  they  are  about.  One  day  would 
rectify  the  omiffions  of  another,  and  make  a  man  weigh  all  thofe  indiflPe- 
rent  adions,  which,  though  they  are  eafily  forgotten,  mufl  certainly  be 
accounted  for. 


Tuefday, 
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N°  323.  Tuefday,  March  ii. 

Modo  vir,  modo  famina Virg. 

THE  Journal  with  which  I  prefented  my  Reader  on  Tuejday  laft,  has 
brought  me  infeveral  letters,  with  accounts  of  many  private  lives  call 
into  that  form,  I  have  the  Rake's  Journal,  the  Sot's  Journal^  the  Whorc- 
majier's  Journal,  and  among  feveral  others  a  very  curious  piece,  entitled, 
The  Journal  of  a  Mohock.  By  thefe  inftances  I  find  that  the  intention  of  my 
laft  Tuejday  s  paper  has  been  miftaken  by  many  of  my  Readers.  I  did  not 
defign  fo  much  to  expofe  Vice  as  Idlenefs,  and  aimed  at  thofe  perfons 
who  pafs  away  their  time  rather  in  trifles  and  impertinence,  than  in  crimes 
and  immoralities.  Offences  of  this  latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with, 
or  treated  in  fo  ludicrous  a  manner.  In  fliort,  my  Journal  only  holds  up 
folly  to  the  light,  and  fhews  the  difagreeablenefs  of  fuch  adions  as  are  in- 
different in  themfelves,  and  blameable  only  as  they  proceed  from  creatures 
endowed  with  reafon. 

My  following  correfpondent,  who  calls  herfelf  Clarinda,  Is  fuch  a  Jour- 
nalift  as  I  require:  fhe  feems  by  her  Letter  to  be  placed  in  a  modifh  ftate 
of  indifference  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be  fufceptible  of  either, 
were  there  proper  pains  taken  with  her.  Had  her  Journal  been  filled  with 
gallantries,  or  fuch  occurrences  as  had  fliewn  her  wholly  divefted  of  her 
natural  innocence,  notwithftanding  it  might  have  been  more  pleafing  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  I  fhould  not  have  publiflied  it;  but  as  it  is  only 
the  picture  of  a  life  filled  with  a  fafliionable  kind  of  gaiety  and  lazinefs,  I 
fhall  fet  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I  have  received  it  from  the  hand  of  my 
correfpondent. 

Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YO  U  having  fet  your  readers  an  exercife  in  one  of  your  laft  week's 
papers,  I  have  performed  mine  according  to  your  orders,  and  here- 
with fend  it  you  enclofed.  You  muft  know,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  that  I 
am  a  maiden  Lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have  had  feveral  matches  of- 
fered me  for  thefe  ten  years  laft  paft,  and  liave  at  prefent  warm  appli- 
cations made  to  me  by  a  very  pretty  fellov/.  As  I  am  at  my  own  dif- 
pofal,  I  come  up  to  town  every  winter,  and  pafs  my  time  in  it  after  the 
VOL.   HL  Ddd  '  ''manner 
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"■  manner  you  will  find  in  the  following  Journal,  which  I  began  to  write 
"  upon  the  very  day  after  your  SpeSlator  upon  that  fubje6i. 

TUESDAY  Mght.  Could  not  go  to  fleep  till  one  in  the  morning  for 
thinking  of  my  Journal. 

WEDNESDAY.  From  eight  till  ten.  Drank  two  diflies  of  chocolate  in 
bed,   and  fell  afleep  after  them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  flice  of  bread  and  butter,  drank  a  diQi  of  bohea, 
read  the  Spectator . 

From  eleven  to  one.  At  my  toilette,  try'd  a  new  head.  Gave  orders  for 
Veny  to  be  combed  and  walhed.      Mem..   I  look  bell  in  blue. 

From  one  till  half  an  hour  after  two.  Drove  to  the  Change.  Cheapned  a 
couple  of  fans. 

Till  four.      At  dinner.      Mem.  Mr.  Froth  palled  by  in  his  new  liveries. 

From  four  to  fix.  DrelTed,  paid  a  vifit  to  old  Lady  Blithe  and  her  filler, 
having  before  heard  they  were  gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

From  fix  to  eleven.  At  ballet.  Mem.  Never  fet  again  upon  the  ace  of 
diamonds. 

■  THURSDAY.  From  eleven  at  night  to  eight  in  the  morning.  Dreamed  that 
I  punted  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  eight  to  ten.      Chocolate.      Read  two  a61s  in  Auremebe  abed. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to  borrow  Lady  Faddle's  Cupid  for 
Veny.  Read  the  play-bills.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Froth.  Mem.  Lock- 
ed it  up  in  my  ftrong  box. 

Refi  of  the  morniyig.  Fontange,  the  tire-woman,  her  account  of  my  Lady 
Blithe  s  wafh.  Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoife-fhell  comb.  Sent  Frank 
to  know  how  my  Lady  Heflick  refted  after  her  monkey's  leaping  out  at 
window.  Looked  pale.  Fontange  tells  me  my  glafs  is  not  true.  Drefled 
by  three. 

Fro7n  three  to  four.     Dinner  cold  before  I  fat  down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr.  Froth's  opinion  of  Milton.  His 
account  of  the  Mohocks.  His  fancy  for  a  pin-cufliion.  Pidure  in  the  lid 
of  his  fnuff-box.  Old  Lady  Faddle  promifes  me  her  woman  to  cut  my  hair. 
Loft  five  guineas  at  crimp. 

Twelve  o'clock  at  night.     Went  to  bed. 

FRIDAY.  Eight  in  the  morning.  Abed.  Read  over  all  Mr.  Froth's  let- 
ters.     Cupid  and  Feny. 

Ten 
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Ten  o'clock.      Stay'd  within  all  day,   not  at  home. 

From  ten  to  twelve.  In  conference  with  my  mantua-maker.  Sorted  a  fuit 
of  ribbands.      Broke  my  blue  china  cup. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myfelf  up  in  my  chamber,  pradifed  Lady  Betty 
Modelys  fkuttle. 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flowered  handkerchief.  Worked 
half  a  violet  leaf  in  it.  Eyes  aked  and  head  out  of  order.  Threw  by  my 
work,   and  read  over  the  remaining  part  of  Aurenzebe. 

From  three  to  four.     Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  drelfed,  went  abroad,  and 
played  at  crimp  till  midnight.  Found  Mrs.  Spitcly  at  home.  Converfa- 
tion:  Mrs.  Brillianfs  necklace  falfe  ftones.  Old  Lady  Loveday  going  to  be 
married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is  not  worth  a  groat.  Mifs  Prue  gone  into 
the  country.  Tom  Toiunley  has  red  hair.  Mem.  Mrs.  Spitely  whifpered  in 
my  ear  that  flie  had  fomething  to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Froth.  I  am  fure  it  is 
not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lay  at  my  feet,  and  cal- 
led me  Indamora. 

SATURDAY.  Rofe  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sat  down  to  my 
toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half  an  hour  before  I  could  deter- 
mine it.      Fixed  it  above  my  left  eyebrow. 

From  nine  to  twelve.     Drank  my  tea,   and  dreffed. 

From  twelve  to  tivo.  At  chappel.  A  great  deal  of  good  company.  Me?n. 
The  third  air  in  the  new  Opera.     Lady  Blithe  dreffed  frightfully. 

From  three  to  four.  Dined.  Mrs.  Kitty  called  upon  me  to  go  to  the  Opera 
before  I  was  rifen  from  table. 

From  Dinner  to  fix.  Drank  Tea.  Turned  off  a  footman  for  being  rude 
to  Vcny. 

Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  Opera.  I  did  not  fee  Mr.  Fi'oth  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fecond  ad.  Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gentleman  in  a  black  wig. 
Bowed  to  a  Lady  in  the  front  box.  Mr.  Froth  and  his  friend  clapped  JVico- 
lini  in  the  third  ad.  Mr.  Froth  cried  out  Ancora.  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to  my 
chair.      I  think  he  fqueezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy  dreams.  Methought  Mcolini 
faid  he  was  Mr.  Froth. 

SUNDAY.      Indifpofed. 

Ddd2  MONDAY. 
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MONDAY.  Eight  o  clock.  Walked  by  Mifs  Kilty.  Aurenzebe  lay  upon 
the  chair  by  me.  Kilty  repeated  without  book  the  eight  bed  lines  in  the 
play.  Went  in  our  mobbs  to  the  dumb  man,  according  to  appointment. 
Told  me  that  my  lover's  name  began  with  a  G.  Mem.  The  Conjurer  was 
within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's  name,  tc. 

"  Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  Journal,  I  find  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
'-'  know  whether  I  pafs  my  time  well  or  ill;  and  indeed  never  thought  of 
"  confidering  how  I  did  it,  before  I  perufed  your  Speculation  upon  that 
"  fubje(^.  I  fcarce  find  a  fingle  action  in  thefe  five  days  that  I  thorough- 
"  ly  approve  of,  excepting  the  working  upon  the  violet-leaf,  which  I  am 
"  refolved  to  finifh  the  firft  day  I  am  at  leilure.  As  for  Mr.  Froth  and  Vmy, 
"■  I  did  not  think  they  took  up  fo  much  of  my  time  and  thoughts,  as  I  find 
"  they  do  upon  my  Journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will  turn  off  if  you  in- 
"  fifl  upon  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  does  not  bring  matters  to  a  conclufion  ve- 
'^'  ry  fuddenly,  I  will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a  dream. 

Tour  humble  Scjvant,  Clarinda, 

To  refume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  firft  paper,  and  to  confirm  Clarinda 
in  her  good  inclinations,  I  would  have  her  confider  what  a  pretty  figure 
file  would  make  among  pofterity,  were  thehiftory  of  her  whole  life  publifli- 
ed  like  thefe  five  days  of  it.  I  fhall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  an  uncertain  Author  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fifter,  a  Lady  who 
feems  to  have  been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from  that  of  Clarinda. 
The  laft  thought  of  it  is  fo  very  noble,  that  I  dare  fay  my  reader  will  par- 
don the  quotation. 

On  the  Countefs  Dowager  o^  Pembroke.. 

Underneath  this  marble  hearfe 
Lies  thejubjeci  of  all  vcrje, 
Sidney's  fifter,  Pembroke'i  mother;. 
Death,  e'er  thou  hajl  kill'd  another. 
Fair,  and  learn  d,  and  good  asjhe,. 
TimeJIiall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 


Tuejday, 
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N"329.  Tiiefdayy  March  i8. 

Ire  tanien  rejiat  Xuma  qua  devenet  d  Ancus.  Hor.    , 

MY  friend  Sir  Roger,  ck  Coverly  told  me  the  other  night,  that  he  had  been 
reading  my  paper  upon  Wejlminjler-Abby,  in  which,  fays  he,  there  are 
a  great  many  ingenious  fancies.  He  told  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
obferved  I  had  promifed  another  paper  upon  the  'Tombs,  and  that  he  fliould 
be  glad  to  go  and  fee  them  with  me,  not  having  vifited  them  fmce  he  had 
read  hiftory.  I  could  not  at  firft  imagine  how  this  came  into  the  Knight's 
head,  till  I  recolleded  that  he  had  been  very  bufy  all  laft  fummer  upon 
Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted  feveral  times  in  his  difpute 
with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  fince  his  laft  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I 
promifed  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that  we  might  go  together 
to  the  Abby. 

I  found  the  Knight  under  his  butler's  hands,  who  always  fhaves  him. 
He  was  no  fooner  dreffed,  than  he  called  for  a  glafs  of  the  widow  Truehys 
water,  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before  he  went  abroad.  He  re- 
commended to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the  fame  time,  with  fo  much  heartinefs, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  drinking  it.  As  foon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found 
it  very  unpalatable,  upon  which  the  Knight  obferving  that  I  had  made 
feveral  wry  faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  fliould  not  like  it  at  firft,  but  that 
it  was  the  beft  thing  in  the  world  againft  the  ftoiie  or  gravel. 

I  could  have  wiftied  indeed  that  he  had  acquainted  me  with  the  virtues 
of  it  fooner;  but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  had 
done  was  out  of  good-will.  Sir  Roger  told  me  further,  that  he  looked  up- 
on it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilft  he  ftaid  in  town,  to  keep  off  infec- 
tion, and  that  he  got  together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  firft  news  of  the 
ficknefs  being  at  Danttick:  when  of  a  fudden  turned  fliort  to  one  of  his  fer- 
vants,  who  flood  behind  hira,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take 
care  it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  refumed  his  difcourfe  upon  Mrs.  Trueby's  water,  telling  me  that 
the  widow  Trutby  was  one  who  did  more  good  than  all  the  Doctors  and 
Apothecaries  in  the  county :  that  fhe  diflilled  every  poppy  that  grew 
within  five  miles  of  her,  that  fhe  diftributed  her  water  g-rato  among  all  forts 

of 
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of  people;  to  which  the  Knight  added,  that  fhe  had  a  very  great  jointure, 
and  that  the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and 
her ;  and  truly,  fays  Sir  Roger,  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  I  could 
not  have  done  better. 

His  difcourfe  was  broken  oft  by  his  man's  telling  him  he  had  called  a 
coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it,  after  having  caft  his  eye  upon  the  wheels, 
he  afked  the  coach-man  if  his  axletree  was  good;  upon  the  fellow's  telling 
him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  Knight  turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like 
an  honefl  m.an,  and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger  popping  out  his  head,  call'd 
the  coach-man  down  from  his  box,  and  upon  his  prefenting  himfelf  at 
the  window,  afked  him  if  he  fmoked;  as  I  was  confidering  what  this 
would  end  in,  he  bid  him  ftop  by  the  way  at  any  good  Tobacconift's, 
and  take  in  a  roll  of  their  beft  Virginia.  Nothing  material  happened  in 
the  remaining  part  of  our  journey,  till  we  were  fet  down  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  Abby. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  Knight  pointed  at  the  tro- 
phies upon  one  of  the  new  monuments,  and  cry'd  out,  A  brave  man  I 
warrant  him!  palling  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudjly  Shovel,  he  flung  his  hand 
that  way,  and  cry'd  Sir  Cloudjly  Shovel!  z.  very  gallant  man!  As  we  flood 
before  Bujby%  tomb,  the  Knight  uttered  himfelf  again  after  the  fame  man- 
ner. Dr.  Bvjhy^  a  great  man!  he  whipped  my  grandfather;  a  very  great 
man!  I  fliould  have  gone  to  him  myfelf,  if  I  had  not  been  a  blockhead; 
a  very  great  man! 

We  were  immediately  conduced  into  the  little  chappel  on  the  right 
hand.  Sir  Roger  planting  himfelf  at  our  Hiftorian's  elbow,  was  very  atten- 
tive to  every  thing  he  faid,  particularly  to  the  account  he  gave  us  of  the 
Lord  who  had  cut  off  the  King  of  Morocco  ^  head.  Among  feveral  other 
figures,  he  was  very  well  pleafed  to  fee  the  Statefman  Cecil  upon  his  knees; 
and,  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure 
which  reprefents  that  Martyr  to  Good  houfewifry,  who  died  by  the  prick 
of  a  needle.  Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us,  that  fhe  was  a  Maid  of 
Honor  to  Qrieen  Elizabeth,  the  Knight  was  very  inquifitive  into  her  name 
and  family ;  and  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for  fome  time,  I  wonder, 
fays  he,  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  faid  nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle. 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  Coronation-chairs,  where  my  old 
friend,  after  having  heard  that  the  ftone  underneath  the  moft  ancient  of  them, 
v/hich  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  cdiWed  Jacob' s  Pilloiu,  fat  himfelf  down 
in  the  chair;  and  looking  like  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  King,  afked  our 
Interpreter,    What   authority  they  had  to  fay,   that  Jacob  had  ever  been 

in 
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in  Scotland^  The  fellow,  inflead  of  returning  him  an  anfwer,  told  him,  that 
he  hoped  his  Honor  would  pay  his  forfeit.  I  could  obferve  Sir  Roger  a 
little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned :  but  our  guide  not  infilling  upon 
his  demand,  the  Knight  foon  recovered  his  good-humor,  and  whifpered  in 
my  ear,  that  if  Will.  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  faw  thofe  two  chairs,  it 
would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobacco-flopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of 
them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon  Edward  the  third's 
fword,  and  leaning  upon  the  pummel  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  hiflory  of 
the  Black  Prince;  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's  opinion,  Ediuard 
the  third  was  one  of  the  greateft  Princes  that  ever  fat  upon  the  Englijh 
Throne. 

We  were  then  fhewn  Edward  the  Confeflbr's  tomb;  upon  which  Sir  Roger 
acquainted  us,  that  he  was  the  lirft  that  touched  for  the  Evil ;  and  after- 
wards Henry  the  fourth's,  upon  which  he  fiiook  his  head,  and  told  us,  there 
was  fine  reading  of  the  cafualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  Condu61or  then  pointed  to  that  monument  where  there  is  the  figure 
of  one  of  our  EngliJIi  Kings  without  an  head;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know, 
that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  filver,  had  been  ftolen  away  feveral 
years  fmce:  fome  Whig,  I'll  warrant  you,  fays  Sir  Roger;  you  ought  to  lock 
up  your  Kings  better;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you  do  not 
take  care. 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  fifth  and  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the 
Knight  great  opportunities  of  fhining,  and  of  doing  juftice  to  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  who,  as  our  Knight  obferved  with  fome  furprife,  had  a  great  many 
Kings  in  him,  whofe  monuments  he  had  not  feen  in  the  Abby. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  butbepleafed  to  fee  the  Knight  fhew  fuch 
an  honeft  paffion  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  fuch  a  refpe6lful  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  mufl  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend,  which 
flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converfes  with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our 
Interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man;  for  which 
reafon  he  fhook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he  fliould 
be  very  glad  to  fee  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Xorf oik- buildings,  and  talk  over 
thefe  matters  with  him  more  at  leifure. 


Tuefday, 
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N°  335.  Tiiefday,  March  25. 

Rejpicerc  exemplar  vita  monimque  jubebo 

Dodum  imitatorum,  et  veras  hinc  ducere  voces.  Hor. 

Y  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  when  we  lafl  met  together  at  the  club, 
told  me,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  fee  the  new  Tragedy  with  me, 
affuring  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  not  been  at  a  play  thefe 
twenty  years.  The  laft  I  faw,  faid  Sir  Roger,  was  the  Committee,  which  I 
fliould  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not  I  been  told  before-hand  that  it 
was  a  good  Church-of-^wg^/cn^  Comedy.  He  then  proceeded  to  enquire 
of  me  who  this  Diftreffed  Mother  was:  and  upon  hearing  thatflie  wasi/e^or's 
widow,  he  told  me,  that  her  hufband  was  a  brave  man,  and  that  when  he 
was  a  fchool-boy  he  had  read  his  life  at  the  end  of  the  Didionary.  My 
friend  afked  me,  in  the  next  place,  if  there  would  not  be  fome  danger  in 
coming  home  late,  in  cafe  the  Mohocks  fliould  be  abroad.  I  affure  you, 
fays  he,  I  thought  I  had  fallen  into  their  hands  laft  night;  for  I  obferved 
two  or  three  lufty  black  men  that  followed  me  half  way  up  Fleefjlreet,  and 
mended  their  pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  go  away  from 
them.  You  mull  know,  continued  the  Knight  with  a  fmile,  1  fancied  they 
had  a  mind  to  hunt  me:  for  I  remember  an  honeft  Gentleman  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, who  was  ferved  fuch  a  trick  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
for  which  reafon  he  has  not  ventured  himfelf  in  town  ever  fince.  I  might 
have  fhown  them  very  good  fport,  had  this  been  their  defign;  for  as  I  am 
an  old  Fox-hunter,  I  fhould  have  turned  and  dodged,  and  have  played  them 
a  thoufand  tricks  they  had  never  feen  in  their  lives  before.  Sir  Roger 
added,  that  if  thefe  Gentlemen  had  any  fuch  intention,  they  did  not  fucceed 
very  well  in  it;  for  I  threw  them  out,  fays  he,  at  the  end  o{ Korjolk-Jlreet, 
where  I  doubled  the  corner,  and  got  flielter  in  my  lodgings  before  they 
could  imagine  what  was  become  of  me.  However,  fays  the  Knight,  if 
Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to-morrow  night,  and  if  you  will 
both  of  you  call  upon  me  about  four  o'clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  houfe 
before  it  is  full,  I  wall  have  my  own  coach  in  readinefs  to  attend  you,  for 
John  tells  me  he  has  got  the  fore-wheels  mended. 

The 
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The  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the  appointed  hour, 
bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on  the  fame  fword  which 
he  made  ufe  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk.  Sir  Roger  s  fervants,  and  among 
the  reft  my  old  friend  the  Butler,  had,  I  found,  provided  themfelves  with 
good  oaken  plants,  to  attend  their  mafter  upon  this  occafion.  When  we 
had  placed  him  in  his  coach,  with  myfelf  at  his  left  hand,  the  Captain 
before  him,  and  his  Butler  at  the  head  of  his  Footmen  in  the  rear,  we  con- 
voy'd  him  in  fafety  to  the  playhoufe;  where,  after  having  marched  up 
the  entry  in  good  order,  the  Captain  and  I  went  in  with  him,  and  feated 
him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit.  As  foon  as  the  houfe  was  full,  and  the  candles 
lighted,  my  old  friend  Rood  up  and  looked  about  him  with  that  pleafure, 
which  a  mind  feafoned  with  humanity  naturally  feels  in  itfelf,  at  the  fight 
of  a  multitude  of  people  who  feem  pleafed  with  one  another,  and  partake 
of  the  fame  common  entertainment.  I  could  not  but  fancy  to  myfelf,  as  the 
old  man  ftood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he  made  a  very  proper  cen- 
tre to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  the  entering  oi  Pyrrhus,  the  Knight  told  me, 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  King  o^ France  himfelf  had  a  better  ftrut.  I  was 
indeed  very  attentive  to  my  old  friend's  remarks,  becaufe  I  looked  upon 
them  as  a  piece  of  natural  criticifm,  and  was  well  pleafed  to  hear  him  at 
the  conclufion  of  almoft  every  Scene,  telling  me  that  he  could  not  imagine 
how  the  Play  would  end.  One  while  he  appeared  much  concerned  for 
Andromache;  and  a  little  while  after  as  much  for  Hermione:  and  was  ex- 
tremely puzzled  to  think  what  would  become  o^  Pyrrhiis. 

When  Sir  Roger  faw  Andromache  s  obftinate  refufal  to  her  lover's  impor- 
tunities, he  whifpered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was  fure  fhe  would  never  have 
him;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  vehemence,  you  can- 
not imagine,  Sir,  what  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  widow.  Upon  Pyrrhus  his 
threatening  afterwards  to  leave  her,  the  Knight  fhookhis  head  and  muttered 
to  himfelf.  Ay,  do  if  you  can.  This  part  dwelt  fo  much  upon  my  friend's 
imagination,  that  at  the  clofe  of  the  third  A61,  as  I  was  thinking  of  fome- 
thing  elfe,  he  whifpered  in  my  ear,  Thefe  widows.  Sir,  are  the  moft  per- 
verfe  creatures  in  the  world.  But  pray,  fays  he,  you  that  are  a  Critic, 
is  this  Play  according  to  your  Dramatic  rules,  as  you  call  them?  Should 
your  people  in  Tragedy  always  talk  to  be  underftood.^  Why,  there  is  not 
a  fingle  fentence  in  this  Play  that  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 

The  fourth  A&.  very  luckily  begun  before  I  had  time  to  give  the  old  Gen- 
tleman ananfwer;  Well,  fays  the  Knight,  fitting  down  with  great  fatisfadi- 
on,  I  fuppofe  we  are  now  to  fee  Hedor's  Ghoft.  He  then  renewed  his  at- 
tention, and,  from  time  to  time,  fell  a  praifing  the  widow.  He  made,  in- 
deed, a  little  raiflake  as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom,  at  his  firft  entering,  he 

VOL.   in.  E  e  e  took 
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took  for  AJlyanax;  but  he  quickly  fet  himfelf  right  in  that  particular,  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  owned  helhould  have  been  very  glad  to  have  feen  the 
little  boy,  who,  fays  he,  muft  needs  be  a  very  fine  child  by  the  account  that 
is  given  of  him.  Upon  Hermiones  going  off"  with  a  menace  to  Pyvrhus,  the 
audience  gave  a  loud  clap;  to  which  Sir  i^o^er  added.  On  ^ly  word,  a 
notable  young  baggage !  .;  ii-jr,-  .■;.>:;(■  .uiflb-jj^lo  iuu. 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  filence  and  ftillnefs  in  the  audience  du- 
ring the  wholfe  adion,   it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  intervals  between  the  Ads,  to  exprefs  their  opinion  of  the  Players,.an(i 
of  their  refpedive  parts.      Sir  Roger  hearing  a  clufter  of  them  praife  Oreftes, 
ftruck  in  with  them,  and  told  them,  that  he  thought  his  Friend  Pyladcs  was  a 
very  fenfible  man;    as   they  were  afterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir  Roger 
put  in  a  fecond  time.    And  let  me  tell  you,   fays  he,    though  he  fpeaks  but 
little,   I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whifkers  as  well  as  any  of  them.      Captain 
Sentry,  feeing  two  or  three  waggs  who  fat  near  us,   lean  with  an   attentive 
ear   towards   Sir  Roger,  and  fearing    left  they  fliould   fmoke    the   Knight, 
plucked  him  by   the  elbow,  and  whifpered  fomething  in  his  ear,   that  laft- 
ed  till  the  opening  of  the  fifth  A61.     The  Knight  was  wonderfully  atten- 
tive to   the  account  which   Orejtes  gives    of  Pyrrhus  his  death,   and  at  the 
conclufion  of  it,   told  me  it  was  fuch  a  bloody  piece  of  work,  that  he  was 
glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  ftage.      Seeing  afterwards  Orejies  in  his  raving 
fit,   he  grew  more  than  ordinary  ferious,  and  took  occafion  to  moralize  (in 
his  way)  upon  an  evil  confcience,  adding,  that  Orejies,  in  his  madnefs,   looked 
as  if  he  Jaw  Jomething. 

As  we  were  the  firft  that  came  into  the  houfe,  fo  we  were  the  laft  that 
went  out  of  it;  being  refolved  to  have  a  clear  pafTage  for  our  old  friend, 
whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among  the  juftling  of  the  croud.  Sir 
Roger  went  out  fully  fatisfied  with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him 
to  his  lodgings  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  Playhoufe; 
being  highly  pleafed,  for  ray  own  part,  not  only  with  the  performance  of 
the  excellent  piece  which  had  been  prefented,  but  with  the  fatisfadion 
which  it  had  given  to  the  good  old  man. 


Thurjdaj; 
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N°  343.  Thurfday^  April '^. 

Errat  et  illinc 


Hue  venit,  hinc  illuc,  et  quojlibet  occupat  artus 

Spiritus:  equeferis  humana  in  corpora  tranfit, 

Inque  feras  nojter Pythag.  ap.  Ov. 

WILL  HOKE  TCOMB,  who  loves  to  ftiew  upon  occafion  all  the 
little  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told  us  yefterday  at  the  club,  that 
he  thought  there  might  be  a  great  deal  faid  for  the  tranfmigration  of  Souls, 
and  that  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  believed  in  that  do61rine  to  this 
day.  Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  fays  he,  gives  us  an  account  of  feveral  well-difpofed 
Mahometans  that  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  little  bird  they  fee  confined 
to  a  cage,  and  think  they  merit  as  much  by  it,  as  we  fhould  do  here  by 
ranfoming  any  of  our  countrymen  from  their  captivity  at  Algiers.  You 
may  know,  fays  Will,  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  confider  every  animal  as 
a  brother  or  a  filler  in  difguife,  and  therefore  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
extend  their  charity  to  them,  though  under  fuch  mean  circumftances. 
They  will  tell  you,  fays  Will,  that  the  Soul  of  a  man,  when  he 
dies,  immediately  palles  into  the  body  of  another  man,  or  of  fome  brute, 
which  he  refembled  in  his  humor,  or  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of 
us. 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profufion  of  learning  would  end  in,  Will 
told  us  that  Jack  Freelove,  who  was  a  fellow  of  whim,  made  love  to  one  of 
thofe  Ladies  who  throw  away  all  their  fondnefs  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and 
lap-dogs.  Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  vifit  one  morning,  he  writ  a  very 
pretty  epiftle  upon  this  hint.  Jack,  fays  he,  was  conduced  into  the  par- 
lor, where  he  diverted  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  her  favorite  monkey, 
which  was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows ;  till  at  length  obferving  a  pen 
and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  his  Miftrefs,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  monkey;  and  upon  her  not  comingdownfo  foonas  heexpe6icd, 
left  it  in  the  window,  and  went  about  his  bufinefs. 

The  Lady  foon  after  coming  into  the  parlor,    and  feeing   her   monkey 
look  upon  a  paper  with  great  earneflnefs,  took  it  up,  and  to   this  day  is 

E  e  e  2  in 
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in   fome    doubt,     fays    Will,     whether    it    was     written    by    Jack    or    the 
monkey. 

Madam, 

NOT  having  the  gift  of  fpeech,  I  have  a  long  time  waited  in  vain 
for  an  opportunity  of  making  myfelf  known  to  you;  and  having 
''  at  prefent  the  conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  by  me,  I  gladly  take 
"  the  occafion  of  giving  you  my  hiftory  in  writing,  which  I  could  not  do 
"■  by  word  of  mouth.  You  muft  know.  Madam,  that  about  a  thoufand 
"  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  Brachman,  and  verfed  in  all  thofe  myfterious 
'■'■  fecrets  which  your  European  Philofopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  faid  to  have 
"  learned  from  our  fraternity.  I  had  fo  ingratiated  myfelf  by  my  great 
"  fkill  in  the  occult  fciences  with  a  Daemon  whom  I  ufed  to  converfe  with, 
■^  that  he  promifed  to  grant  me  whatever  Ifhould  afk.  of  him.  I  deiired 
^';  that  my  foul  might  never  pafs  into  the  body  of  a  brute  creature ;  but  this 
"  he  told  me  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me.  I  then  begged  that  into 
*;'  whatever  creature  I  fliould  chance  to  tranfmigrate,  I  might  flill  retain 
^'  my  memory,  and  be  confcious  that  I  was  the  fame  perfon  who  lived  in 
''different  animals.  This  he  told  me  was  within  his  power,  and  accord- 
Vingly  promifed  on  the  word  of  a  Daemon  that  he  would  grant  me  what  I 
"  defired.  From  tha:t  time  forth  I  lived  fo  very  unblameably,  that  Iwas 
"  made  Prefident  of  a  college  of  Brachmans,  an  office  which  1  difcharged 
''  with  great  integrity  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

*■'  I  was  then  fluiffled  into  another  human  body,  and  a6led  my  part  fo 
"  very  well  in  it,  that  I  became  firft  Minifter  to  a  Prince  who  reigned  upon 
'.'-the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I  here  lived  in  great  honor  for  feveralyears, 
"  but  by  degrees  loft  all  the  innocence  of  the  Brachman,  being  obliged  to 
"  rifle  and  opprefs  the  people  to  enrich  my  Sovereign;  till  at  length  I  be- 
"came  fo  odious,  that  my  Mafter  to  recover  his  credit  with  his  fubje^ls, 
*'  fhot  me  through  the  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addreffing 
"'  myfelf  to  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

"  Upon  my  next  remove  I  found  myfelf  in  the  woods  under  the  fhape 
"  of  a  Jack-call,  and  foon  lifted  myfelf  in  the  fervice  of  a  Lion.  I  ufed 
"  to  yelp  near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  was  his  time  of  roufmg 
"  and  feeking  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed  me  in  the  rear,  and 
"  when  1  had  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat,  or  an  hare,  after  he  had 
"  feafted  very  plentifully  upon  it  himfelf,  would  now  and  then  throw  me 
"  a  bone  that  was  but  half  picked  for  my  encouragement;  but  upon  my 
"  being  unfuccefsful  in  two  or  three  chafes,  he  gave  me  fuch  a  confound- 
"  ed  gripe  in  his  anger  that  I  died  of  it. 

"  In 
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"•  In  my  next  tranfmigration  I  was  again  fet  upon  two  legs,  and  became 
'  an  Indian  tax-gatherer;  but  having  been  guilty  of  great  extravagances, 
'  and  being  married  to  an  expenfive  jade  of  a  wife,  I  ran  fo  curfedly  in 
'  debt,  that  I  durft  not  fliew  my  head.  I  could  no  fooner  ftep  out  of 
'  my  houfe,  but  I  was  arrefted  by  fome  body  or  other  that  lay  in  wait 
'  for  me.  As  I  ventured  abroad  one  night  in  the  dufk.  of  the  evening, 
'  I  was  taken  up  and  hurryd  into  a  dungeon,  where  I  died  a  few  months 
'  after. 

"  My  foul  then  entered  into  a  flying  fifh,  and  in  that  ftate  led  a  moft 
■•  melancholy  life  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years.  Several  fiflies  of  prey  purfued 
'  me  when  I  was  in  the  water,  and  if  I  betook  myfelf  to  my  wings,  it  was 
'  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of  birds  aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day 
'  flying  amidfl:  a  fleet  of  EngUJh  fhips,  I  obferved  a  huge  fea-guU  whetting 
■•  his  bill  and  hovering  jufl  over  my  head:  upon  my  dipping  into  the 
'  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell  into  the  mouth  of  a  monftrous  fhark  that 
'  fwallowed  me  down  in  an  inflant. 

"  I  was  fome  years  afterwards,  to  my  great  furprife,  an  eminent  banker 
'  in  Lombard-Street;  and  remembering  how  I  had  formerly  fufFered  for  want 

•  of  money,  became  fo  very  fordid  and  avaritious,  that  the  whole  town 
'  cried  fhame  of  me.  I  was  a  miferable  little  old  fellow  to  look  upon,  for 
'  I  had  in  a  manner  ftarved  myfelf,  and  was  nothing  but  fkin  and  bone 
'  when  I  died. 

"  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and  amazed  to  find  myfelf 
'  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I  was  heartily  concerned  to  make  fo  infigni- 
'  ficant  a  figure,  and  did  not  know  but  fome  time  or  other  I  might  be  re- 
'  duced  to  a  mite  if  I  did  not  mend  my  manners.  I  therefore  applied  my- 
'  felf  with  great  diligence  to  the  offices  that  were  allotted  me,  and  was 
'  generally  looked  upon  as  the  notableft  ant  in  the  whole  mole-hill.  I 
'  was  at  laft  picked  up,  as  I  was  groaning  under  a  burden,  by  an  unlucky 
'  cock-fparrow  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  before  made  great 
■•  depredations  upon  our  commonwealth. 

"  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a  whole  fummer  in  the 
'  fhape  of  a  bee:  but  being  tired  with  the  painful  and  penurious  life  I 
'  had  undergone  in  my  two  laft  tranfmigrations,  I  fell  into  the  other  ex- 
'  treme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day  headed  a  party  to  plunder  an 
'  hive,  we  were  received  fo  warmly  by  the  fwarm  which  defended  it,  that 
'  we  were  moft  of  us  left  dead  upon  the  fpot.  ; 

"  I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  tranfmigrations  which  I  went  through, 
'  how  I  was  a  town-rake,  and  afterwards  did  penance  in  a  bay  gelding  for 

*  ten  years ;   as  alfo  how  I  was  a  taylor,   a  flirimp,  and  a  tom-tit.      In  the 

"  laft 
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"  laft  of  thefe  my  fliapes  I  was  fhot  in   the  Chriftmas  holidays  by  a  young 
"  Jack-a-napes,   who  wovild  needs  try  his  new  gun  upon  me. 

"  But  I  fliall  pafs  over  thefe  and  feveral  other  ftages  of  life,  to  remind 
"  you  of  the  young  beau  who  made  love  to  you  about  fix  years  fince. 
'■'■  You  may  remember.  Madam,  how  he  mafked,  and  danced,  and  fung, 
'•"■  and  played  a  thoufand  tricks  to  gain  you;  and  how  he  was  at  laft  carried 
"  off  by  a  cold  that  he  had  got  under  your  window  one  night  in  a  fere- 
"■  nade.  I  was  that  unfortunate  young  fellow,  whom  you  were  then  fo 
"  cruel  to.  Not  long  after  my  fliifting  that  unlucky  body,  I  found  myfelf 
''  upon  a  hill  in  AEthiopia,  where  I  lived  in  my  prefent  grotefque  fliape, 
"  till  I  was  caught  by  a  fervant  of  the  Englijli  fadory,  and  fent  over  into 
"  Great- Britain:  I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came  into  your  hand.  You 
"■  fee.  Madam,  this  is  not  the  firft  time  that  you  have  had  me  in  a  chain: 
"  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this  my  captivity,  as  you  often  beftow 
■•'  on  me  thofe  kiffes  and  careffes  which  I  would  have  given  the  world  for, 
"  when  I  was  a  man.  I  hope  this  difcovery  of  my  perfon  will  not  tend 
"  to  my  difadvantage,  but  that  you  will  ftill  continue  your  accuftomed 
"  favors  to 

Tour  mojt  devoted  humble  Servant,  Pugg. 

P.S.  "  I  would  advife  your  little  fhock-dog  to  keep  out  of  my  way;  for 
"  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  moft  formidable  of  my  rivals,  I  may  chance 
"  one  time  or  other  to  give  him  fuch  a  fnap  as  he  won't  like. 

N°34g.  Thurf day,  April  10. 


Quos  ille  timorum 

Maximus  haud  urget  lethi  metus:  iiide  rucndi 

In  fer  rum  mens  prona  viris,  animaque  capaces 

Mortis Lucan. 

I  AM  very  much  pleafed  with  a  confolatory  letter  of  Phalaris,  to  one  who 
had  loft  a  fon  that  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit.  The  thought 
with  which  he  comforts  the  afflifted  father,  is,  to  the  beft  of  my  memory, 
as  follows;  that  he  fliould  confider  death  had  fet  a  kind  of  feal  upon  his 
fon's    character,   and   placed  him   out   of  the    reach  of  vice   and   infamy: 

that 
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that  while  he  lived  he  was  ftill  within  the  polTibility  of  falling  away  from 
virtue,  and  lofmg  the  fame  of  which  he  was  poffelTed.  Death  only  clofes 
a  man's  reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reafon  why  we  are  naturally 
averfe  to  the  launching  out  into  a  man's  praife  till  his  head  is  laid  in  the 
duft.  Whilft  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we  may  be  forced  to  retra6l  our 
opinions.  He  may  forfeit  the  efteem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  fome 
time  or  other  appear  to  us  under  a  different  light  from  what  he  does  at  pre- 
fent.  In  fhort,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  called  happy  or  unhappy,  fo 
neither  can  it  be  pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous,  before  the  conclufion  of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  confideration  that  Epaminondas,  being  alked  whether 
Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  he  himfelf  deferved  mod  to  be  efteemed?  You  muft 
firft  fee  us  die,    faid  he,  before  that  queftion  can  be  anfwered. 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  confideration  to  a  good  man  than  his 
being  obnoxious  to  fuch  a  change,  fo  there  is  nothing  more  glorious  than 
to  keep  up  an  uniformity  of  his  actions,  and  preferve  the  beauty  of  his 
character  to  the  laft. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  to  the  winding  up  of  a  well- 
written  Play,  where  the  principal  perfons  llilla(fiinchara6ler,  whatever  the 
fate  is  which  they  undergo.  There  is  fcarce  a  great  perfon  in  the  Grecian  or 
Roman  hiftory,  whofe  death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  fome  writer  or 
other,  and  cenfured  or  applauded  according  to  the  genius  or  principles  of 
the  perfon  who  has  defcanted  on  it.  Monfieur  de  St.  Evremont  is  very  par- 
ticular in  fetting  forth  the  conftancy  and  courage  of  Petronius  Arbiter  during 
his  lad  moments,  and  thinks  he  difcovers  in  them  a  greater  firmnefs  of 
mind  and  i-efolution  than  in  the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates.  There 
is  no  queftionbut  this  polite  Author's  affeftation  of  appearing  fingular  in  his 
remarks,  and  making  difcoveries  which  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
others,  threw  him  into  this  courfe  of  reflection.  It  was  Petronius'?,  merit, 
that  he  died  in  the  fame  gaiety  of  temper  in  which  he  lived;  but  as  his  life 
was  altogether  loofe  and  diffolute,  the  indifference  which  he  fliewed  at  the 
clofe  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  careleffnefs  and  levity, 
rather  than  fortitude.  The  refolution  of  Socrates  proceeded  from  very  dif- 
ferent motives,  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  well-fpent  life,  and  the  profpedl  of 
a  happy  eternity.  If  the  ingenious  Author  above-mentioned  was  fo  pleafed 
with  gaiety  of  humor  in  a  dying  man,  he  might  have  found  a  much  nobler 
inftance  of  it  in  our  countryman  Sir  Thomas  More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  enlivening  his  ordinary  dif- 
courfes  with  wit  and  pleafantry;  and,  as  Erajmus  tells  him  in  an  epiflle  de- 
dicatory,  aded  in  all  parts  of  life  like  a  fecond  Democritus. 

He 
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He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  refpetfled  as  a  Martyr  by  that  fide 
for  which  he  fuffered.  That  innocent  mirth  which  had  been  fo  confpicuous 
in  his  hfe,  did  not  forfake  him  tothelaft:  he  maintained  the  fame  chearful- 
nefs  of  heart  upon  the  fcaffold,  which  he  ufed  to  fliew  at  his  table;  and  up- 
on laying  his  head  upon  the  block,  gave  inftances  of  that  good-humor  with 
which  he  had  always  entertained  his  friends  in  the  mod  ordinary  occurren- 
ces. His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There  is  nothing  in  it  new, 
forced  or  affe6led.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  fevering  of  his  head  from  his 
body  as  a  circumflance  that  ought  to  produce  any  change  in  the  difpofition 
of  his  mind;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  fettled  hope  of  immortality, 
he  thought  any  unufual  degree  of  forrow  and  concern  improper  on  fuchan 
occafion,   as  had  nothing  in  it  which  could  deje^h  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  from  this  example.  Mens  natural 
fears  will  be  a  fufficient  guard  againfl  it.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  what 
was  philofophy  in  this  extraordinary  man,  would  be  frenzy  in  one  who 
does  not  refemble  him  as  well  in  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  temper,  as  in  the 
fan(^ity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  inftance  of  a  perfon  who  feems  to 
me  to  have  fhewn  more  intrepidity  and  greatnefs  of  foul  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, than  what  we  meet  with  among  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  Greeks 
and  Romans.  I  meet  with  this  inftance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  in 
Portugal,  written  by  the  Abbot  de  Vertot. 

When  Don  Sebajiian,  King  of  Portugal,  had  invaded  the  territories  o(  Muly 
Moluc,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  in  order  to  dethrone  him,  and  fet  his  Crown 
upon  the  head  of  his  Nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing  away  with  a  diflemper 
which  he  himfelf  knew  was  incurable.  However,  he  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  He  was  indeed  fo  far  fpent  with  his 
ficknefs,  that  he  did  not  expe^l  to  live  out  the  whole  day,  when  the  lafl  de- 
cifive  battle  was  given;  but  knowing  the  fatal  confequences  that  would  hap- 
pen to  his  children  and  people,  in  cafe  he  fhould  die  before  he  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  he  commanded  his  principal  Officers  that  if  he  died  during  the  en- 
gagement, they  fhould  conceal  his  death  from  the  army,  and  that  they  fliould 
ride  up  to  the  Litter  in  which  his  corpfe  was  carried,  under  pretence  of  re- 
ceiving orders  from  him  as  ufual.  Before  the  battle  begun  he  was  carried 
through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  Litter,  as  they  flood  drawn  up 
in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
country.  Finding  afterwards  the  battle  to  go  againft  him,  though  he  was  ve- 
ry near  his  laft  agonies,  he  threwhimfelf  out  of  his  Litter,  rallied  his  army, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  charge ;  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory on  the  fide  of  xhe  Moors.  He  had  no  fooner  brought  his  men  to  the  en- 
gagement, 
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gagement,  but  finding  himfelf  utterly  fpent,  he  was  again  replaced- in  his 
Litter,  where  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to  enjoy  fecrecy  to  his  Officers,- 
who  flood  about  him,  he  died  a  few  moments  after  in  that  poflure. 

N°  355.  Thurjday,   April  ij. 

Jfon  ego  mordaci  dijlrinxi  carmine  quenquam.  Ovid. 

IHa\e  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  inveclives  upon  thofe  who  have 
detra6ied  from  my  works,  or  fpoken  in  derogation  of  my  perfon;  but  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happinefs,  that  I  have  always  hindered  my  re- 
fentments  from  proceeding  to  this  extremity.  I  once  had  gone  through 
half  a  fatire,  but  found  fo  many  motions  of  humanity  rifing  in  me  towards 
the  perfons  whom  I  had  feverely  treated,  that  1  threw  it  into  the  fire  with- 
out ever  finifhing  it.  I  have  been  angry  enough  to  make  feveral  little  epi- 
grams and  lampoons;  and  after  having  admired  them  a  day  or  two,  have 
likewife  committed  them  to  the  flames.  Thefe  I  look  upon  as  fo  many  facri-" 
fices  to  humanity,  and  have  received  much  greater  fatisfa6iion  from  the 
fuppreffing  fuch  performances,  than  I  could  have  done  from  any  reputation 
they  might  have  procured  me,  or  from  any  mortification  they  might  have 
given  my  enemies,  in  cafe  I  had  made  them  public.  If  a  man  has  any  ta- 
lent in  writing,  it  Ihews  a  good  mind  to  forbear  anfwering  calumnies  and 
reproaches  in  the  fame  fpiritof  bitternefs  with  which  they  are  offered:  but 
when  a  man  has  been  at  fome  pains  in  making  fuitable  returns  to  an  ene- 
my, and  has  the  inftruments  of  revenge  in  his  hands,  to  let  drop  his  wrath, 
and  ftifle  his  refentments,  feems  to  have  fomething  in  it  great  and  heroical. 
There  is  a  particular  merit  in  fuch  a  way  of  forgiving  an  enemy;  and  the 
more  violent  and  unprovok'd  the  offence  has  been,  the  greater  ftill  is  the 
merit  of  him  who  thus  forgives  it.  j;;;y '■;;:)!>ii.     .  i"'  f'^I- 

I  never  met  with  a  confideration  that  is  more  finely  fpvm,  and  what  has 
better  pleafed  me,  than  one  in  Epicietus,  which  places  an  enemy  in  a  new 
light,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether  different  from  that  in  which  we 
are  ufed  to  regard  him.  The  fenfe  of  it  is  as  follows:  Does  a  man  reproach 
thee  for  being  proud  or  ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or  de- 
tra6ling?  confider  with  thyfelf  whether  his  reproaches  are  true;  if  they 
are  not,  confider  that  thou  art  not  .the  perfon  whom  he  reproaches,  but  that 

VOL.  in.  Fff  he 
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he  reviles  an  imaginary  Being,  and  perhaps  loves  what  thou  really  art, 
though  he  hates  what  thou  appeareft  to  be.  If  his  reproaches  are  true,  if 
thou  art  the  envious  ill-natured  man  he  takes  thee  for,  give  thyfelf  another 
turn,  become  mild,  affable  and  obliging,  and  his  reproaches  of  thee  natu- 
rally ceafe:  his  reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art  no  longer 
the  perfon  whom  he  reproaches. 

I  often  apply  this  rule  tomyfelf;  and  when  I  hear  of  afatirical  fpeech  or 
writing  that  is  aimed  at  me,  I  examine  my  own  heart,  whether  I  deferve  it 
or  not.  If  I  bring  in  a  verdict  againft  myfelf,  I  endeavor  to  redify  my  con- 
du(5l  for  the  future  in  thofe  particulars  which  have  drawn  the  cenfure  upon 
me;  but  if  the  whole  inve.61ive  be  grounded  upon  a  falfehood,  I  trouble  my- 
felf no  farther  about  it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at  the  head  of  it  to  figni- 
fy  no  more  than  one  of  thofe  liditious  names  made  ufe  of  by  an  Author  to 
introduce  an  imaginary  charader.  Why  fhould  a  man  be  fenfible  of  the 
fling  of  a  reproach,  who  is  a  flranger  to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it?  or 
fubje6l  himfelf  to  the  penalty,  when  he  knows  he  has  never  committed  the 
crime?  This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude,  which  every  one  owes  to  his  own  inno- 
cence, and  without  which  it  is  impoflible  for  a  man  of  any  merit  or  figure, 
to  live  at  peace  with  himfelf  in  a  country  that  abounds  with  wit  and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monfieur  ^a/zac,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  o^  France  who 
had  prevented  the  publication  of  a  book  againft  him,  has  the  following 
words,  which  are  a  lively  pi(fi;ure  of  the  greatnefs  of  mind  fo  vifible  in  the 
works  of  that  Author.  Ij  itiuas  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  IJhould  not  be  dijpleafed 
with  the  JuppreJJion  of  the  firjt  libel  that  JJioidd  abnje  me;  butfince  there  are  eiiough 
of  them  to  make  a  J  mall  Library,  I  am  fecretly  pleajed  to  fee  the  number  increafed,  and 
take  delight  in  raifing  a  heap  of f  ones  that  Envy  has  cajt  at  me  xuithout  doing  me  any 
liarm. 

The  Author  here  alludes  to  thofe  monuments  of  the  eaftern  nations, 
which  were  mountains  of  ftones  raifed  upon  the  dead  body  by  travellers, 
that  ufed  to  caft  every  one  his  ftone  upon  it  as  they  paiTed  by.  It  is  certain 
that  no  monument  is  fo  glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  raifed  by  the  hands 
of  Envy.  For  my  part,  I  admire  an  Author  for  fuch  a  temper  of  mind  as 
enables  him  to  bear  an  undeferved  reproach  without  refentment,  more 
than  for  all  the  wit  of  any  the  fineft  fatirical  reply. 

Thus  far  1  thought  neceffary  to  explain  myfelf  in  relation  to  thofe  who 
have  animadverted  on  this  paper,  and  to  fhew  the  reafons  why  I  have  not 
thought  fit  to  return  them  any  formal  anfwer.  I  muft  further  add,  that  the 
work  would  have  been  of  very  little  ufe  to  the  public,  had  it  been  filled 
with  perfonal  reflections  and  debates;  for  which  reafon  I  have  never  once 
turned  out  of  my  way  to  obferve  thofe  little  cavils  which  have  been  made 

againft 
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againfl  it  by  envy  or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of  fcriblers,  who  have 
no  other  way  of  being  taken  notice  of  but  by  attacking  what  has  gain'd 
fome  reputation  in  the  world,  would  have  furniflied  me  with  bufmefs 
enough,  had  they  found  me  difpofed  to  enter  the  lifts  with  them. 

I  {hall  conclude  with  the  fable  oi  Boccalini's  traveller,  who  was  fo  pefter- 
ed  with  the  noife  of  grafhoppers  in  his  ears,  that  he  alighted  from  his  horfe 
in  great  wrath  to  kill  them  all.  This,  fays  the  Author,  was  troubling  him- 
felf  to  no  manner  of  purpofe:  had  he  purfued  his  journey  without  taking 
notice  of  them,  the  troublefome  infe^ls  would  have  died  of  themfelves  in 
a  very  few  weeks,   and  he  would  have  fuffered  nothing  from  them. 


N°  361.  Thurjday,    April  24. 


I 


Tartar  cam  intendit  vocem,  qua  protinus  omnis 

Contremuit  domus Virg. 

Have    lately    received    the  following    Letter  from    a    country   Gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THE  night  before  I  left  Londofi  I  went  to  fee  a  Play,  called,  The  Hu- 
morous Lieutenant.  Upon  the  rifmg  of  the  curtain  I  was  very  much 
'  furprifed  with  a  great  Concert  of  Cat-calls  which  was  exhibited  that 
'  evening,  and  began  to  think  with  myfelf  that  I  had  made  a  miftake,  and 
'  gone  to  a  mufic-meeting,  inftead  of  the  Playhoufe.  It  appeared  indeed 
'  a  little  odd  to  me  to  fee  fo  many  perfons  of  quality  of  both  fexes  affem- 
'  bled  together  at  a  kind  of  Catterwawling;  for  I  cannot  look  upon  that 
'  performance  to  have  been  any  thing  better,  whatever  the  Muficians  them- 
'  felves  might  think  of  it.  As  I  had  no  acquaintance  in  the  houfe  to  alk 
'  queftions  of,  and  was  forced  to  go  out  of  town  early  the  next  morning, 
'  I  could  not  learn  the  fecret  of  this  matter.  What  I  would  therefore  de- 
'  fire  of  you,  is,  to  give  fome  account  of  this  ftrange  inftrument,  which  I 
'  found  the  company  called  a  Cat-call;  and  particularly  to  let  me  know 
'  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  mufic  lately  come  from  Italy.  For  my  own  part, 
'  to  be  free  with  you,  I  would  rather  hear  anEnghJIi  Fiddle;  though  I  durft 

F  f  f  2  "  not 
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'•'■  not  fliew  my  diflike  whilft  I  was    in  the  Playhoufe;   it  being  my  chance 
"  to  fit  the  very  next  man  to  one  of  the  Performers. 

/  am,  S IR,    Your.  7noJl  nJfeSiionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

John   Shallow,    Ejq; 

In  compliance  with  'Squire  Shallow's  requefl,  I  defign  this  paper  as  a  dif- 
fertation  upon  the  Cat-call.  In  order  to  make  myfelf  a  mafter  of  the  fub- 
je61,  I  purchafed  one  the  beginning  of  laft  week,  though  not  without  great 
difficulty,  being  informed  at  two  or  three  Toyfhops  that  the  Players  had 
lately  bought  them  all  up.  I  have  fmce  confulted  rnany  learned  Antiqua- 
ries in  relation  to  its  original,  and  find  them  very  much  divided  among 
themfelves  upon  that  particular.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  is 
my  good  friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathematical  part  of  mufic, 
concludes  from  the  fimplicity  of  its  make,  an4  the  uniformity  of  its  found, 
that  the  Cat-call  is  older  thaii  any  of  the  inventions  of  Jubal.  He  obferves 
very  well,  that  mufical  inftruments  took  their  firfl  rife  from  the  notes  of 
birds,  and  other  melodious  animals;  and  what,  fays  he,  was  more  natural 
than  for  the  firfl  Ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a  Cat  that  lived 
under  the  fame  roof  with  them?  he  added,  that  the  Cat  had  contributed 
more  to  harmony  than  any  other  animal;  as  we  are  not  only  beholden  to 
her  for  this  wind-inflrument,    but  for  our  llring-mufic  in  general. 

Another  Virtuofo  of  my  acquaintance  will  not  allow  the  Cat-call  to  be 
older  than  772(y^/i,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appeared  in  the  world  foon  after  the 
ancient  Comedy  ;  for  which  reafon  it  has  ftill  a  place  in  our  Dramatic  enter- 
tainments: nor  muft  I  here  omit  what  a  very  curibus  Gientleman,  who  is 
lately  returned  from  his  travels,  has  more  than  once  affured  me,  namely, 
that  there  v/as  lately  dug  up  at  Ro?ne  the  Statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  an 
inftrument,  in  his  right  hand,  very  much  refembling  our  modern  Cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  afcribe  this  invention  to  Orpheus,  and  look  upon  the 
Cat-call  to  be  one  of  thofe  inflruments  which  that  famous  Mufician  made 
ufe  of  to  draw  the  beads  about  him.  It  is  certain,  that  the  roafting  of  a 
cat  does  not  call  together  a  greater  audience  of  that  fpecies,  than  this  in- 
ftrument,   if  dextroufly  played  upon  in  proper  time  and  place. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  various  and  learned  conjectures,  I  cannot  for- 
bear thinking  that  the  Cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  of  Engli/Ji  mufic.  Its 
refemblance  to  the  voice  of  fome  o(  our  Briti/h  fongfters,  as  well  as  the  ufe 
of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to  our  nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  It 
has  at  leaft  received  great  improvements  among  us,  whether  we  confider 
the  inflrument  itfelf,  or  thofe  feveral  quavers  and  graces  which  are  thro-wn 
into    the   playing  of  it.      Every  one  might  be  fenfible  of  this,   who  heard 

that 
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that  remarkable  overgrown  Cat-call  which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pit,  and  prefided  over  all  the  reft  at  the  celebrated  performance  lately  ex- 
hibited in  Drury-lane. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the  original  of  the  Cat-call,  we  are 
in  the  next  place  to  confider  theufe  of  it.  The  Cat-call  exerts  itfelf  to  the 
moft  advantage  in  the  Britijh  theatre  :  it  very  much  improves  the  found  of 
Nonfenfe,  and  often  goes  along  with  the  voice  of  the  a6ior  who  pronounces 
it,   as  the  Violin  or  Harpfichord  accompanies  the  Italian  Recitativo. 

It  has  often  fupplied  the  place  of  the  ancient  Chorus,  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  ***  In  fhort,  a  bad  Poet  has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  Cat-call,  as 
many  people  have  to  a  real  Cat. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  Eftay  upon  Mufic,  has  the  following 
paffage  -P^^^'    . 

/  believe  it  is  poJJiUe  to  invent  an  inftrument  that  Jliall  have  a  quite  contrary 
effed  to  thoje  martial  ones-now  in  vfe:  an  inftrument  that  Jliall  fink  the  fpirits,  and 
Jliake  the  nerves,  and  curdle  the  blood,  and  infpire  defpair,  and  cowardice  and  conjler-' 
7iafion,  at  a  Jurpri/ing  rate.  It  is  probable  the  roaring  of  a  Lion,  the  warbling  of 
Cats  and  Scritch-owls,  together  with  a  mixture  oj  the  howling  of  Dogs,  judicioifly 
imitated  and  compounded,  might  go  a  great  way  in  this  invention.  Whether  [uch 
Anti-mufc  as  this  might  not  be  of  fervice  in  a  camp.  If  hall  leave  to  the  military  men 
to  confider. 

What  this  learned  Gentleman  fuppofes  in  fpeculation,  I  have  known  actu- 
ally verified  in  pracTlice.  The  Cat-call  has  ftruck  a  damp  into  Generals, 
and  frighted  Heroes  oil  the  Stage.  At  the  firft  found  of  it  I  have  feen  a 
crowned  head' tremble,  and  a  Princefs  fall  into  fits.  The  humorous  Lieute- 
na7it  himkU  could  not  ftand  it;  nay,  I  am  told  that  even  Almamor  looked 
like  a  moufe,   and  trembled  at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  inftrument. 

As  it  is  of  a  Dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  ftage, 
1  can  by  no  means  approve  the  thought  of  that  angry  lover,  who,  after  an 
unfuccefsful  purfuit  of  fome  years,  took  leave  of  his  Miftrefs  in  a  ferenade 
of  Cat-calls. 

I  muft  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I  have  lately  received  of  an  ■ 
ingenious  artift,  who  has  long  ftudied  this  inftrument,  and  is  very  well 
verfed  in  all  the  rules  of  the  Drama.  He  teaches  to  play  on  it  by  book,  and 
to  exprefs  by  it  the  whole  art  of  crticifm.  He  has  his  bafe  and  his  treble 
Cat-call;  the  former  for  Tragedy,  the  latter  for  Comedy;  only  in  Tragi- 
comedies they  may  both  play  together  in  concert.  He  has  a  particular 
fqueak  to  denote  the  violation  of  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  different 
founds  to  fhew  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.  In  fhort,  he 
teaches  the  Smut-note,   the  Fvjftian-note,    the  Stupid-note,   and   has  com- 

pofed 
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pofed  a  kind  of  air  that  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  A(?l-tune  to  an  incorrigible 
play,   and  which  takes  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  Gat-call. 

N°  367.  Thiirjday,  May  i. 

PeriturcB  parcite  charice.  Juv. 

I  Have  often  pleafed  myfelf  with  confidering  the  two  kinds  of  benefits 
which  accrue  to  the  public  from  thefe  my  Speculations,  and  which, 
were  I  to  fpeak  after  the  manner  of  Logicians,  I  would  diftinguifh  into  the 
Material  and  the  Formal.  By  the  latter  I  underftand  thofe  advantages  which 
my  Readers  receive,  as  their  minds  are  either  improved  or  delighted  by 
thefe  my  daily  labors ;  but  having  already  feveral  times  defcanted  on  my 
endeavors  in  this  light,  I  fliall  at  prefent  wholly  confine  myfelf  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  former.  By  the  word  Material  I  mean  thofe  benefits  which 
arife  to  the  public  from  thefe  my  Speculations,  as  they  confume  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  our  paper  manufacture,  employ  our  Artifans  in  print- 
ing,  and  find  bufinefs  for  great  numbers  of  indigent  perfons. 

Our  paper  manufa6lure  takes  into  it  feveral  mean  materials  which  could 
be  put  to  no  other ufe,  and  affords  work  for  feveral  hands  in  the  collecting 
of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  employment.  Thofe  poor  re- 
tailers, whom  we  fee  fo  bufy  in  every  flreet,  deliver  in  their  refpedive 
gleanings  to  the  Merchant.  The  Merchant  carries  them  in  loads  to  the 
paper-mill,  where  they  pafs  through  a  frefh  fet  of  hands,  and  give  life  to 
another  trade.  Thofe  who  have  mills  on  their  eftates,  by  this  means  con- 
fiderably  raife  their  rents,  and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  raeafure 
fupplied  with  a  manufa61ure,  for  which  formerly  fhe  was  obliged  to  her 
neighbours. 

The  materials  are  no  fooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they  are  diftributed 
among  the  preffes,  where  they  again  fet  innumerable  artifts  at  work,  and 
furnifii  bufinefs  to  another  myftery.  From  hence,  accordingly  as  they  are 
ftained  with  news  or  politics,  they  fly  through  the  town  in  Pqft-men,  Pojl- 
boys,  Daily-courants,  Reviews,  Medleys,  and  Exmniners.  Men,  Women,  and 
children  contend  who  fliall  be  the  firft  bearers  of  them,  and  get  their  daily 
fuftenance  by  fpreading  them.  In  fhort,  when  I  trace  in  my  mind  a  bundle 
of  rags  to  a  quire  oi  Spectators,  I  find  fo  many  hands  employed  in  every  flep 

they 
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they  take  through  their  whole  progrefs,  that  while  I  am  writing  a  5/;^^fl/or, 
I  fancy  myfelf  providing  bread  for  a  multitude. 

If  I  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  forae  of  my  witty  Readers,  they  will  be 
apt  to  tell  me,  that  my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed  and  publiflied,  is  ftill 
beneficial  to  the  public  on  feveral  occafions.  I  mull  confefs  I  have  lighted 
my  pipe  with  my  own  works  for  this  twelvemonth  pafl :  my  landlady  of- 
ten fends  up  her  little  daughter  to  defire  fome  of  my  old  Spcdators,  and  has 
frequently  told  me,  that  the  paper  they  are  printed  on,  is  the  beft  in  the 
world  to  wrap  fpice  in.  They  likewife  make  a  good  foundation  for  a  Mut- 
ton-pie, as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced,  and  were  very  much  fought 
for  laft  Chrijlmas  by  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  pleafant  enough  to  confider  the  changes  that  a  linen  fragment  un- 
dergoes, by  paffing  through  the  feveral  hands  above-mentioned.  The  fineft 
pieces  of  Holland,  when  torn  to  tatters,  affumeanew  whitenefs  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  firft,  and  often  return  in  the  fhape  of  letters  to  their  native 
country.  A  Lady's  fliift  may  be  metamorphofedinto  Billet-doux,  and  come 
into  her  poffeffion  a  fecond  time.  A  Beau  may  perufe  his  cravat  after  it  is 
worn  out,  with  greater  pleafure  and  advantage  than  ever  he  did  in  a  glafs. 
In  a  word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated  for  fome  years  as  a  towel 
or  a  napkin,  may  by  this  means  be  raifed  from  a  dunghill,  and  become  the 
moft  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  a  Prince's  cabinet. 

The  politeft  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavored  to  vie  with  one  another 
for  the  reputation  of  the  fineft  printing:  abfolute  Governments,  as  well  as 
Republics,  have  encouraged  an  art  which  feems  to  be  the  nobleft  and  moft 
beneficial  that  was  ever  invented  among  the  fons  of  men.  The  prefent 
King  of  France^  in  his  purfuits  after  Glory,  has  particularly  diftinguiftied 
himfelfby  the  promoting  of  this  ufeful  art,  infomuch  that  feveral  books 
have  been  printed  in  the  Louvre  at  his  own  expence,  upon  which  he  fets 
fo  great  a  value,  that  he  confiders  them  as  the  nobleft  prefents  he  can  make 
to  foreign  Princes  and  Ambafladors.  If  we  look  into  the  Commonwealths 
of  Holland  and  Venice,  we  fhall  find  that  in  this  particular  they  have  made 
themfelves  the  envy  of  the  greateft  Monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  are  more 
frequently  mentioned  than  any  Penfioncr  of  the  one  or  Doge  of  the  other. 

The  feveral  prelTes  which  are  now  in  England,  and  the  great  encourage- 
ment which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  fome  years  laft  paft,  has  made  our 
own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  account,  as  for  its  late  triumphs  and  con- 
quefts.  The  new  Edition  which  is  given  us  of  Cajar's  Commentaries,  has 
already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  Gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  ho- 
nor to  the  EngUJli  Prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  Edition  ftiould  be  very 
corred,  which  has  pafl^ed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate, 

learned, 
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leai-ned,  and  judicious  writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  Beauty  of  the 
Paper,  of  the  Chara61er,  and  of  the  feveral  Cuts  with  which  this  noble 
work  is  illuflrated,  makes  it  the  {ineft  book  that  I  have  ever  feen ;  and  is  a 
true  inftance  of  the  Eiigli/Ji  Genius,  which,  though  it  does  not  come  thefirfl 
into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other  country 
in  the  World.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  Author  comes  from  a  Britijh 
printing-houfe  in  fo  great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the  firfl  who  has  given 
us  any  tolerable  account  of  our  Country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  fuch  there  are,  will  be  furprifed  to  hear  me 
talk  of  Learning  as  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  Printing  as  an  art  that 
gains  a  reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it  florifhes.  When  mens 
thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice  and  ambition,  they  cannot  look 
upon  any  thing  as  great  or  valuable,  which  does  not  bring  with  it  an  ex- 
traordinary power  or  interefl  to  the  perfon  who  is  concerned  in  it.  But 
as  I  fliall  never  fink  this  paper  fo  far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Vandals, 
I  fhall  only  regard  fuch  kind  of  reafoners  with  that  pity  which  is  due  to  fo 
deplorable  a  degree  of  ftupidity  and  ignorance. 

N°  371.  Tuejday,  May  6. 


I 


"Jamne  igitur  laudas  quod  de  Japientibus  unus 

Ridebat? Juv. 

Shall  communicate  to  my  Reader  the  following  Letter  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  this  day. 


SIR, 

"  "\7  0U  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  famous  for  that  fort  of 
"■  JL  men  who  are  called  Whims  and  Humorifis,  than  any  other  country 
"  in  the  world;  for  which  reafon  it  is  obferved  that  our  EngliJJi  Comedy 
"  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  its  cha- 
"  ra(Sers. 

"  Among  thefe  innumerable  fets  oi  Whims  which  our  country  produces, 
"  there  are  none  whom  I  have  regarded  with  more  curiofity  than  thofe  who 
"  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of  diverfion  for  the  entertainment  of 

"  them- 
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"  themfelves  or  their  friends.  My  letter  fliallfmgle  out  thofe  who  take  de- 
"  light  in  foriing  a  company  that  has  fomething  of  burlefque  and  ridicule 
"  in  its  appearance.  1  fhall  make  myfelf  underltood  by  the  following  ex- 
"  ample.  One  of  the  wits  of  the  lad  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  eftate, 
"  thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than  in  a  jefl.  As  he  was 
"  one  year  at  the  Bath,  obferving  that  in  the  great  confluence  of  line  peo- 
"  pie,  there  were  feveral  among  them  with  long  chins,  a  part  of  the  vifage 
"  by  which  he  himfelf  was  very  much  diflinguiflied,  he  invited  to  dinner 
"■  half  a  fcore  of  thefe  remarkable  perfons  who  had  their  mouths  in  the 
"  middle  of  their  faces.  They  had  no  fooner  placed  themfelves  about  the 
"  table,  but  they  began  to  Rare  upon  one  another,  not  being  able  to  ima- 
"  gine  what  had  brought  them  together.      Our  Englifi  proverb  fays, 

'Tis  merry  in  the  hall 
When  beards  wag  all. 

It  proved  fo  in  the  affembly  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  who  feeing  fo  many 
peaks  of  faces  agitated  with  eating,  drinking,  and  difcourfe,  and  obferv- 
ing all  the  chins  that  were  prefent  meeting  together  very  often  over  the 
centre  of  the  table,  every  one  grew  fenfible  of  the  jefl,  and  came  into  it 
with  fo  much  good-humor,  that  they  lived  in  llrid;  friendfhip  and  alli- 
ance from  that  day  forward. 

"  The  fame  Gentleman  fome  time  after  packed  together  a  fet  of  Oglers, 
as  he  called  them,  confifting  of  fuch  as  had  an  unlucky  call  in  their  eyes. 
His  diverfion  on  this  occafion  was  to  fee  the  crofs  brows,  miftaken  figns, 
and  wrong  connivances  that  paffed  amidfl;  fo  many  broken  and  refra6led 
rays  of  fight. 

"  The  third  feaft  that  this  merry  Gentleman  exhibited  was  to  the  Stam- 
merers, whom  he  got  together  in  a  fufficient  body  to  fill  his  table.  He 
had  ordered  one  of  his  fervants,  who  was  placed  behind  a  flcreen,  to 
write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was  very  eafy  to  be  done  without  the 
help  of  fliort-hand.  It  appears  by  the  notes  that  were  taken,  that  though 
their  converfation  never  fell,  there  was  not  above  twenty  words  fpoken 
during  the  firft  courfe;  that  upon  ferving  up  the  fecond,  one  of  the  com- 
pany was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them,  that  the  ducklings  and 
afparagus  were  very  good;  and  that  another  took  up  the  fame  time 
in  declaring  himfelf  of  the  fame  opinion.  This  jeft  did  not,  however,  go 
oflF  fo  well  as  the  former;  for  one  of  the  guefts  being  a  brave  man,  and 
fuller  of  refentment  than  he  knew  how  to  exprefs,  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  fent  the  facetious  inviter  a  challenge  in  writing,  which,  though  it 
VOL.   III.  Ggg  '^  was 
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"  was  afterwards  dropped  by  the  interpofition  of  friends,  put  a  flop  to 
'*  thefe  ludicrous  entertainments. 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  fay  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  there  is  no  moral 
'•'■  in  thefe  jells,  they  ought  to  be  difcouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  as 
"  pieces  of  unluckinefs  than  wit.  However,  as  it  is  natural  for  one  man 
"  to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another,  and  impoffible  for  any  fingle  per- 
''  fon  how  great  foever  his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  an  art,  and  bring  it  to 
"  its  utmoftperfe61ion;  I  fliall  here  give  you  an  account  of  an  honeftGentle- 
"  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  upon  hearing  the  characfler  of  the  Wit  a- 
"  bove-mentioned,  has  himfelf  affumed  it,  and  endeavored  to  convert  it  to 
'•'  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  invited  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  one  day  to 
'■'  dinner,  who  were  each  of  them  famous  for  inferting  feveral  redundant 
"  phrafes  in  their  difcourfe,  as  d'ye  hear  me,  d'ye  fee,  that  is,  and  Jo  Sir.  Each 
"  of  the  gucfts  making  frequent  ufe  of  his  particular  elegance,  appeared  fo 
"'  ridiculous  to  his  neighbor,  that  he  could  not  but  refled  upon  himfelf  as 
''■  appearing  equally  ridiculous  to  the  reft  of  the  company:  by  this  means, 
"  before  they  had  fat  long  together,  every  one  talking  with  the  greatefl 
"  circumfpeclion,  and  carefully  avoiding  his  favorite  expletive,  the  conver- 
"  fation  was  cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a  greater  quantity  of  fenfe, 
"  though  lefs  of  found  in  it. 

"  The  fame  well-meaning  Gentleman  took  occafion,  at  another  time,  to 
*'  bring  together  fuch  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  a  foolifti  habitual 
"  cuftom  of  fwearing.  In  order  to  fliew  them  theabfurdity  of  the  practice, 
"■  he  had  recourfe  to  the  invention  above-mentioned,  having  placed  an  J/«a- 
"  nuenfis  in  a  private  part  of  the  room.  After  the  fecond  bottle,  when  men 
'•'•  open  their  minds  without  referve,  my  honefl  friend  began  to  take  notice 
"  of  the  many  fonorous  but  unnecelfary  words  that  had  palfed  in  his  houfe 
"  fmce  their  fitting  down  at  table,  and  how  much  good  converfation  they 
"  had  loll  by  giving  way  to  fuch  fuperfluous  phrafes.  What  a  tax,  fays  he, 
"  would  they  have  raifed  for  the  poor,  had  we  put  the  laws  in  execution  up- 
"  on  one  anotherPEvery  one  of  them  took  this  gentle  reproof  in  good  part: 
"■  upon  which  he  told  them,  that  knowing  their  converfation  would  have 
"  no  fecrets  in  it,  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  for 
"  the  humor- fake  would  read  it  to  them  if  they  pleafed.  There  were  ten 
"  fheets  of  it,  which  might  have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not  been 
"  thofe  abominable  interpolations  I  have  before  mentioned.  Upon  the 
"  reading  of  it  in  cold  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  conference  of  fiends 
"  than  of  men.  In  fliort,  every  one  trembled  at  himfelfupon  hearing  calm- 
*'  ly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidft  the  heat  and  inadvertency  of  difcourfe. 

-  I  {hall 
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"  I  fliall  only  mention  another  occafion  wherein  he  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
"  invention  to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are  the  pefts  of  all  polite 
"  converfation,  and  murder  Time  as  much  as  either  of  the  two  former, 
"  though  they  do  it  more  innocently;  I  mean  that  dull  generation  of  Story- 
"  tellers.  My  friend  got  together  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  acquaintance, 
"  who  were  infe61ed  with  this  ftrange  malady.  The  firft  day  one  of  ihera 
"  fitting  down,  entered  upon  the  fiege  of  Namur,  which  lafled  till  four 
"  o'clock,  their  time  of  parting.  The  fecond  day  a  Xorth- Briton  took  pof- 
"  feffion  of  the  difcourfe,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  get  out  of  his  hands 
"  fo  long  as  the  company  ftaid  together.  The  third  day  was  ingrolTed  after 
"  the  fame  manner  by  a  llory  of  the  fame  length.  They  at  laft  began  to 
"  refle61  upon  this  barbarous  way  of  treating  one  another,  and  by  this 
"  means  awaken'd  out  of  that  lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had  been 
"  feized  for  feveral  years. 

"  As  you  have  fomewhere  declared,  that  extraordinary  and  uncommon 
"  chara6lers  of  mankind  are  the  game  which  you  delight  in,  and  as  I  look 
*'  upon  you  to  be  the  greatefl;  fportfman,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  Nimrod,  a- 
"  mong  this  fpecies  of  writers,  I  thought  this  difcovery  would  not  be  un- 
"  acceptable  to  you. 

/  am,    SIR,  ^c. 

N°  '^yj.  Tuefday,  May  13. 

Quid  qui/que  vifet,   nunquam  homini  fails 

Cautuni  ejl  in  horaj Hor. 

LOVE  v/as  the  mother  of  Poetry,  and  flill  produces,  among  the  mod 
ignorant  and  barbarous,  a  thoufand  imaginary  diftreffes  and  poetical 
complaints.  It  makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroondates,  and  converts  a  brutal 
ruftic  into  a  gentle  fwain.  The  moft  ordinary  Plebeian  or  Mechanic  in 
love,  bleeds  and  pines  away  wdth  a  certain  elegance  and  tendernefs  of  fen- 
timents  which  this  paffion  naturally  infpires. 

Thefe  inward  languifhings  of  a  mind  infe6led  with  this  foftnefs,  have 
given  birth  to  a  phrafe  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  all  the  melting  tribe,  from 
the  highefl  to  the  loweft,   I  mean  that  of  dying  for  Love. 

G  g  g  2  Romances, 
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Romances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  this  paffion,  are  full  of  thefe 
metaphorical  deaths.  Heroes  and  Heroines,  Knights,  Squires,  and  Dam- 
fels,  are  all  of  them  in  a  dying  condition.  There  is  the  fame  kind  of  mor- 
tality in  our  modern  Tragedies,  where  every  one  gafps,  faints,  bleeds  and 
dies.  Many  of  the  Poets,  to  defcribe  the  execution  which  is  done  by  this 
paffion,  reprefent  the  fair  fex  as  ^<7///2/7jj  that  deftroy  with  their  eyes;  but 
I  think  Mr.  Coioley  has  with  greater  juflnefs  of  thought  compared  a  beauti- 
ful woman  to  a  Porcupine,   that  fends  an  arrow  from  every  part. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  there  is  no  way  fo  eftedual  for  the  cure  of 
this  general  infirmity,  as  a  man's  refle(51ing  upon  the  motives  that  produce 
it.  When  the  paffion  proceeds  from  the  fenfe  of  any  virtue  or  perfection 
in  the  perfon  beloved,  I  would  by  no  means  difcourage  it;  but  if  a  man 
confiders  that  all  his  heavy  complaints  of  wounds  and  deaths  rife  from  fome 
little  affections  of  coquetry,  which  are  improved  into  charms,  by  his  own 
fond  imagination,  the  very  laying  before  himfelf  the  caufe  of  his  diftemper, 
may  be  fufficient  to  effeCl  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the  feveral  bundles  of  Letters 
which  I  have  received  from  dying  people,  and  compofed  out  of  them  the 
following  bill  of  mortality,  which  I  fhall  lay  before  my  Reader  without  any 
further  preface,  as  hoping  that  it  may  be  ufeful  to  him  in  difcovering  thofe 
feveral  places  where  there  is  moft  danger,  and  thofe  fatal  arts  which  are 
made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  the  heedlefs  and  unwary. 

Lyjander,  flain  at  a  Puppet-fliow  on  the  third  of  September. 

Thyrfis,   (hot  from  a  cafement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  XjUnda?,  fcarlet  Rocking,  as  (lie  was  flepping  out  of  a 
coach. 

Will.  Simple,  fmitten  at  the  Opera  by  the  glance  of  an  eye  that  was  aimed 
at  one  who  ftood   by  him. 

Tho.  Vainlove,  loft  his  life  at  a  Ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left  fhoulder  by  Coquetilla,  as 
he  was  talking  carelefly  with  her  in  a  bow-window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  Playhoufe  in  Drury-lane    by  a  frown. 

Philander,  mortally  wounded  by  Cleora,  as  flie  was  adjufting  her  Tucker. 

Ralph  Gapely,  Efq;  hit  by  a  random  fhot  at  the  Ring. 

F.  R.   caught  his  death  upon  the  water,  Jpril  the  31ft. 

W.  W.  killed  by  an  unknowii  hand,  that  was  playing  with  the  glove  off 
upon  the  fide  of  the  front-box  in  Drury-lane. 

Sir  Chrijlopher  Crazy,  Bart,  hurt  by  the  brufh  of  a  whalebone  petticoat. 

Sylvius,  (liot  through  the  flicks  of  a  fan  at  St.  James's  church, 

Damon, 
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Damon,  (Iruck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond  necklace. 

Thomas  Trujly,  Francis  Goojequill,  William  Meanwell,  Edward  Calloio,  Efqrs; 
Handing  in  a  row,  fell  all  four  at  the  fame  time,  by  an  ogle  of  the  Widow 
Trapland. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  Lady's  tail  as  he  came  out  of  the 
Playhoufe,   fhe    turned  full  upon  him,   and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  fpot. 

Dick  Tajlewell,  flain  by  a  blufii  from  the  Qtieen's  box  in  the  third  ad  of 
the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  Haberdaflier,  wounded  in  his  walk  to  I/lington  by  Mrs.  Siifan- 
nah  Crofsflitch,   as  fhe  was  clambering  over  a  flile. 

R,  F.  T,  W.  S,  I.  M,  P.  6'c.   put  to  death  in  the  laft  birth-day  maffacre.      • 

Roger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  age  by  a  white- 
wafh. 

Mufidorus,  flain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a  dimple  in  Belinda  s  left 
Cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  prefenting  Flavia  with  her  glove  (which  fhe  had  dropped  on 
purpofe)   flie  received  it,    and  took  away  his  life  with  a  curtfy. 

John  Gojfelin  having  received  a  flight  hurt  from  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  as  he 
was  making  his  efcape,  was  difpatched  by  a  fmile. 

Strephon,   killed  by  Clarinda  as  fhe  looked  down  into  the  pit. 

Charles  Carelefs,  fliot  flying  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  unexpec^iedly  popped 
her  head  upon  him  out  of  a  coach. 

Jofiah  Wither,  aged  threefcore  and  three,  fent  to  his  long  home  by  Eli- 
zabeth Jcttwell,  fpinfter. 

Jack  Freelove,    murdered  by  Melijfa   in  her  hair. 

Willia7n  Wifeacre,  Gent,   drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears  by  Moll  Common. 
John  Plcadwell,  Efq;   of  the  Middle  Temple,   barrifler   at  law,   affaflinated  in 
his  Chambers  the  fixth  inftant  by  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to  come  to  him 
for  his  advice. 


Saturday, 
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N"38i.  Saturday,  May  17. 

AEqunm  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  /ecus  in  boniy 

Ab  injolenti  temperatam 

Latitid,   moriture  Deli.  Hor, 

Have  always  preferred  Chearfulnefs  to  Mirth.  The  latter,  I  confider  as 
an  a6l,  the  former  as  an  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  fhort  and  tranfi- 
ent,  Chearfulnefs  fixed  and  permanent.  Thofe  are  often  raifed  into  the 
greatefl  tranfports  of  mirth,  who  are  fubje6l  to  the  greateft  depreffions  of 
melancholy:  on  the  contrary,  chearfulnefs,  though  it  does  not  give  the 
mind  fuch  an  exquifite  gladnefs,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths 
of  forrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flafli  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom 
of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment;  chearfulnefs  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,   and  fills  it  with  a  fteady  and  perpetual  ferenity. 

Men  of  auftere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too  wanton  and  diffolute 
for  a  flate  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  infolence 
of  heart,  that  is  inconfiftent  with  a  life  which  is  every  moment  obnoxious 
to  the  greateft  dangers.  Writers  of  this  complexion  have  obferved,  that  the 
facred  perfon  who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfe<5lion  was  never  feen  to 
laugh. 

Chearfulnefs  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  thefe  exceptions;  it  is  of  a 
ferious  and  compofed  nature,  it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condition 
improper  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  humanity,  and  is  very  confpicuous  in  the 
characters  of  thofe  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  Philofophers  among 
the  heathens,  as  well  as  among  thole  who  have  been  defervedly  efteemed 
as  Saints  and  holy  men  among  Chriftians. 

If  we  confider  Chearfulnefs  in  three  lights,  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  to 
thofe  we  converfe  with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of  our  Being,  it  will  not  a 
little  recommend  itfelf  on  each  of  thefe  accounts.  The  man  who  is  poflef- 
fed  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  is  not  only  eafy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a 
perfe61  mafter  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  foul :  his  imagination  is 
always  clear,  andhisjudgment  undifturbed:  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled, 
whether  in  adion  or  in  folitude.  He  comes  with  a  relifh  to  all  thofe  goods 
which  nature  has  provided  for  him,    taftes  all  the  pleafures  of  the  creation 

which 
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which  are  poured  about  him,  and  does  not  feel  the  full  weight  of  thofe  ac- 
cidental evils  which  may  befal  him. 

If  we  confider  him  in  relation  to  the  perfons  whom  he  converfes  with, 
it  naturally  produces  love  and  good-will  towards  him.  A  chearful  mind  is 
not  only  difpofed  to  be  affable  and  obliging,  but  raiies  the  fame  good  humor 
in  thofe  who  come  within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  hirnfelfpleafed,  he  does 
not  know  why,  with  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  companion:  it  is  like  a  fudden 
fun-fhine  that  awakens  a  fecret  delight  in  the  mind,  without  her  attending  to 
it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and  naturallyflows  out  into  friend- 
fhip  and  benevolence  towards  theperfon  who  has  fo  kindly  an  elfed  upon  it. 

When  I  confider  this  chearful  Hate  of  mind  in  its  third  relation,  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  it  as  a  conftant  habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  na- 
ture. An  inward  chearfulnefs  is  an  implicit  praife  and  thankfgiving  to 
Providence  under  all  its  difpenfations.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquiefcence  in  the 
Hate  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  fecret  approbation  of  the  Divine  Will 
in  his  condudl  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  reafonably  deprive 
us  of  this  chearfulnefs  of  heart.  The  firfl  of  thefe  is  the  fenfe  of  guilt.  A 
man  who  lives  in  a  flate  of  vice  and  impenitence,  can  have  no  title  to  that 
evennefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
natural  efle61  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Chearfulnefs  in  an  ill  man  de- 
ferves  a  harder  name  than  language  can  furnifli  us  with,  and  is  many  de- 
grees beyond  what  we  commonly  call  folly  or  madnefs. 

Atheifm,  by  which  I  meana  difbeliefof  a  fupremeBeing,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  a  future  State,  under  whatfoever  titles  it  fhelters  itfelf,  may  likewife 
very  reafonably  deprive  a  man  of  this  chearfulnefs  of  temper.  There  is 
fomethingfo  particularly  gloomy  and  offenlive  to  human  nature  in  the  prof- 
pe6l  of  Non-exiftence,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  many  excellent  wri- 
ters, how  it  is  poflTible  for  a  man  to  out-live  the  expe<5lation  of  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  the  Being  of  a  God  is  fo  little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is 
almofl  the  only  truth  we  are  fure  of,  and  fuch  a  truth  as  we  meet  with  in  every 
obje6l,  in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every  thought.  If  we  look  into  the 
characters  of  this  tribe  of  Infidels,  we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of 
pride,  fpleen,  and  cavil:  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that  men,  who  are  uneafy 
to  themfelves,  ffiould  be  fo  to  the  reft  of  the  world;  and  how  is  it  poffible 
for  a  man  to  be  otherwife  than  uneafy  in  himfelf,  ^vho  is  in  danger  every 
moment  of  lofing  his  entire  exiftence,  and  dropping  into  nothing? 

The  vicious  man  and  Atheift  have  therefore  no  pretence  to  chearfulnefs, 
and  would  a61  very  unreafonably,  fhould  they  endeavor  after  it.      It  is  im- 
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poITible  for  any  one  lo  live  in  good  humor,  and  enjoy  his  prefent  exiflence, 
who  is  apprehenfive  either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation;  of  being  mifer- 
able,   or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  thefe  two  great  principles,  which  are  deftruclive 
of  chearfulnefs  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in  right  reafon,  I  cannot 
think  of  any  other  that  ought  lo  banifh  this  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous 
mind.  Pain  and  ficknefs,  fhame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay 
death  itfelf,  confidering  the  fhortnefs  of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage 
we  may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deferve  the  name  of  evils.  A  good  mind 
may  bear  up  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and  with  chear- 
fulnefs of  heart.  The  toffing  of  a  tempeft  does  not  difcompofe  him,  which 
he  is  fure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbor. 

A  man  who  ufes  his  beil  endeavors  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  right  reafon,  has  two  perpetual  fources  of  chearfulnefs;  in  the 
confideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  de- 
pendance.  If  he  looks  into  himfelf,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  exiflence, 
which  is  fo  lately  bellowed  upon  him,  and  which,  after  millions  of  ages, 
will  be  Hill  new,  and  ftill  in  its  beginning.  How  many  felf-congratula- 
tions  naturally  arife  in  the  mind,  when  it  refleds  on  this  its  entrance  into 
Eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  thofe  improveable  faculties,  which  in  a 
few  years,  and  even  at  its  firfl  fetting  out,  have  made  fo  confiderable  a 
progrefs,  and  which  will  be  flill  receiving  an  increafe  of  perfe6lion,  and 
confequently  an  increafe  of  happinefs?  The  confcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  Being 
fpreads  a  perpetual  diffufion  of  joy  through  the  Soul  of  a  virtuous  man, 
and  makes  him  look  upon  himfelf  every  moment  as  more  happy  than  he 
knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  fecond  fource  of  chearfulnefs  to  a  good  mind,  is  its  confideration  of 
that  Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependance,  and  in  whom,  though  we 
behold  him  as  yet  but  in  the  firft  faint  difcoveries  of  his  perfe<5lions,  we  fee 
every  thing  that  we  can  imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We  find 
ourfelves  everywhere  upheld  by  his  goodnefs,  and  furrounded  with  an  im- 
menfity  of  love  and  mercy.  In  fhort,  we  depend  upon  a  Being,  whofe 
power  qualifies  him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of  means,  whofe  good- 
nefs and  truth  engage  him  to  make  thofe  happy  who  defire  it  of  him,  and 
whofe  unchangeablenefs  will  fecure  us  in  this  happinefs  to  all  eternity. 

Such  conliderations,  which  every  one  fhould  perpetually  cherifh  in  his 
thoughts,  will  banifh  from  us  all  that  fecret  heavinefs  of  heart  which  un- 
thinking men  are  fubje6l  to  when  they  lie  under  no  real  affli61ion,  all  that 
anguifh  which  we  may  feel  from  any  evil  that  adually  oppreiTes  us,  to  which 
I  may  likewife  add  thofe  little  cracklings  of  mirth  and  folly  that  are  apter  to 
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betray  virtue  than  fupport  it;  and  eftablifli  in  us  fuch  an  even  andchearful 
temper,  as  makes  us  pleafing  to  ourfelves,  and  thofe  with  whom  we  con- 
verfe,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were  made  to  pleafe. 

N°  ^'^1,.  Tiiejday^  May  20. 

Cwninibus  clebent  hortos -  Hor. 

AS  I  was  fitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  fubje^l  for  my 
next  SpeBator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my  Land- 
lady's door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  chearful  voice  enquiring 
whether  the  Philofopher  was  at  home.  The  child  who  went  to  the  door 
anfwered  very  innocently  that  he  did  not  lodge  there.  I  immediately  re- 
collected that  it  was  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger's  voice;  and  that  I  had  pro- 
mifed  to  go  with  him  on  the  water  to  Spring-Garden,  in  cafe  it  proved  a 
good  evening.  The  Knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promife  from  the  flair- 
cafe,  but  told  me  that  if  I  was  fpeculating,  he  would  flay  below  till  I  had 
done.  Upon  my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of  the  family  got 
about  my  old  friend,  and  my  Landlady  herfelf,  who  is  a  notable  prating 
goffip,  engaged  in  a  conference  with  him;  being  mightily  pleafed  with  his 
ftroaking  her  little  boy  upon  the  head,  and  bidding  him  be  a  good  child, 
and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  fooner  come  to  the  Temple  flairs,  but  we  were  furrounded  with 
a  crowd  of  watermen  offering  their  refpedive  fervices.  Sir  Roger,  after 
having  looked  about  him  very  attentively,  fpied  one  with  a  wooden  leg, 
and  immediately  gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  As  we  were  walk- 
ing towards  it,  You  mujt  knoiu,  fays  Sir  Roger,  I  never  make  ufe  of  any  body  to 
roio  me,  that  has  not  either  lojl  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would  rather  bate  him  a  few 
firokes  of  his  Oar,  than  not  employ  an  honejl  man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  Queen  s 
fervice.  If  I  was  a  Lord  or  a  Bifiop,  and  kept  a  Barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fellow  in 
my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden-leg. 

My  old  friend,  after  having  feated  himfelf,  and  trimmed  the  boat  with 
his  coachman,  who,  being  a  very  fober  man,  always  ferves  for  Ballaft  on 
thefe  occafions,  we  made  the  beftof  our  v/ay  for  Vaux-hall.  Sir  Roger  obliged 
the  Waterman  to  give  us  the  hiftory  of  his  right  leg,  and  hearing  that  he 
had  left  it  at  La  Hogue,  with  many  particulars  that  paffed  in  that  glorious 

VOL.   in.  H  h  h  Adion, 
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Adion,  the  Knight  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart  made  feveral  refle6lions  on 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Britijh  nation  ;  as,  that  one  Englijliman  could  beat  three 
Frenchmen;  that  we  could  never  be  in  danger  of  popery  fo  long  as  we  took 
care  of  our  fleet ;  that  the  Thames  was  the  nobleft  river  in  Europe;  that  London- 
bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world;  with  many  other  honeft  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  EngliJ}iman. 

After  fome  fhort  paufe,  the  old  Knight  turning  about  his  head  twice  or 
thrice  to  take  a  furvey  of  this  great  Metropolis,  bid  me  obferve  how  thick 
the  city  was  fet  with  churches,  and  that  there  was  fcarce  a  fingle  fteepleon 
\hi?,{ide.Temple-bar.  A  mojl heathenijii  fightl  fays  Sir  Roger:  There  is  no  religion 
at  this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches  will  very  much  mend  the  projped; 
but  ckurch-wofk  is  flow.,  church-work  is  fowl 

.1  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned  in  Six  Roger  s  chara6ler, 
his  cuftom  of  faluting  every  body  that  pafl^es  by  him  with  a  good-morrow 
or  a  good-night.  This  the  old  man  does  out  of  the  overflowings  of  huma- 
nity, though  at  the  fame  time  it  renders  him  fo  popular  among  afl  his 
country  neighbors,  that' it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  in  making 
him  once  or  twice  Knight  of  the  fliire.  He  cannot  forbear  this  exercife  of 
benevolence  even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one  in  his  morning 
or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  feveral  boats  that  pafTed  by  us 
upon  the  water;  but  to  the  Knight's  great  furprife,  as  he  gave  the  good- 
night to  two  or  three  youngfellows  a  little  before  our  landing,  one  of  them, 
inftead  of  returning  the  civility,  afked  us  what  queer  old  Putt  we  had  in 
the  boat,  and  whether  he  was  not  afliamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years? 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  like  77zaw2^i-ribaldry.  Sir  Roger  feemed  a  little 
fhocked  at  firft,  but  at  length  afl"uming  a  face  of  magiftracy,  told  us,  TJiat 
if  he  were  a  Middlefex  Jvflice,  he  would  make  fuch  vagrants  know  that  her  Maj  fly's 
[iibjeBs  were  no  more  to  be  ah  fed  by  water  than  by  land. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden,  which  is  exquifitely  pleafant  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  When  1  confldered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and 
bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  thatfung  upon  the  trees,  and  the  loofe  tribe 
of  people  that  walked  under  the  fliades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place 
as  a  kind  oi' Mahometan  paradife.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  of 
a  little  coppice  by  his  houfe  in  the  country,  which  his  Chaplain  ufed  to 
call  an  Aviary  of  Nightingales.  Tou  miifl  underfland,  fays  the  Knight,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  pleafes  a  man  in  love  fo  much  as  your  Mightingale.  Ah\ 
Mr.  SPECTATOR!  the  many  moon-light  nights  that  I  have  walked  by  my/elf 
and  thought  on  the  luidow  by  the  mific  of  the  Mghtingale !  He  here  fetched 
a  deep  figh,   and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  mufmg,  when  a  mafk.  who  came 

behind 
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behind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  fhoulder,  and  afked  him  if  he 
would  drink  a  bottle  of  Mead  with  her?  But  the  Knight  being  flartled  at 
fo  unexpeded  a  familiarity,  and  difpleafed  to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts 
of  the  widow,  told  her,  She  was  a  wanton  baggage,  and  bid  her  go  about  her 
bufinefs. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glafs  oi  Burton-Tile:^  and  a  flice  of  Hung- 
beef.  When  we  had  done  eating  ourfelves,  the  Knight  called  a  Waiter  to 
him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder  to  a  Waterman  that  had  but  one  leg. 
I  perceived  the  fellow  ftared  upon  him  at  the  oddnefs  of  the  melTage,  and 
was  going  to  be  fancy;  upon  which  I  ratified  the  Knight's  commands  with 
a  peremptory  look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old  friend  thinking  himfelf  ob- 
liged, as  a  member  of  the  Quorum,  to  animadvert  upon  the  morals  of  the 
place,  told  the  Miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  who  fat  at  the  bar,  that  he  fliould 
be  a  better  cuftomer  to  her  garden,  if  there  were  more  Nightingales  and 
fewer  ftrumpets. 

N°  387.  Saturday y  June  24. 

Quid  pure  tranquillet Hor. 

IN  my  laft  Saturday  ?,  paper  I  fpoke  of  Chearfulnefs  as  it  is  a  Moral  habit 
of  the  mind,  and  accordingly  mentioned  fuch  moral  motives  as  are  apt 
to  cherifli  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper  in  the  Soul  of  man:  I  fliall 
now  confider  Chearfulnefs  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  refle6l  on  thofe  motives 
to  it,   which  are  indifferent  either  as  to  virtue  or  vice, 

Chearfulnefs  is,  in  the  firfl  place,  the  befl  promoter  of  health.  Repin- 
ings,  and  fecret  murmurs  of  heart,  give  imperceptible  ftrokes  to  thofe  deli- 
cate fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  compofed,  and  wear  out  the  ma- 
chine infepfibly;  not  to  mention  thofe  violent  ferments  which  they  flir  up 
in  the  blood,  and  thofe  irregular  difturbed  motions  which  they  raife  in  the 
animal  fpirits.  I  fcarce  remember  in  my  own  obfervation,  to  have  met 
with  any  old  men,  or  with  fuch,  who  (to  ufe  our  own  Engli/Ji  phrafe)  iveaf' 
well,  that  had  not  at  leaft  a  certain  indolence  in  their  humor,  if  not  a  more 
than  ordinary  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs  of  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  health 
and  chearfulnefs  mutually  beget  each  other;  with  this  difference,  that  we 

H  h  h  2  feldom 
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feldom  meet  with  a  great  degree  of  health  which  is  not  attended  with  a 
certain  chearfulnefs,  but  very  often  fee  chearfulnefs  where  there  is  no  great 
degree  of  health. 

Chearfulnefs  bears  the  fame  friendly  regard  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body: 
it  banifhes  all  anxious  care  and  difcontent,  fooths  and  compofes  the  paffi- 
ons,  and  keeps  the  foul  in  a  perpetual  calm.  But  having  already  touch- 
ed on  this  lafl  confideration,  I  fliall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in 
which  we  are  placed,  is  filled  with  innumerable  objects  that  are  proper  to 
raife  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  conlider  the  world  in  its  fubferviency  to  man,  one  would  think  it 
was  made  for  our  ufe;  but  if  we  confider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  har- 
mony, one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  pleafure.  The 
Sun,  which  is  as  the  great  foul  of  the  univerfe,  and  produces  all  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  has  a  particular  influence  in  chearing  the  mind  of  man, 
and  making  the  heart  glad. 

Thofe  feveral  living  creatures  which  are  made  for  our  fervice  or  fufte- 
nance,  at  the  fame  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  their  mufic,  furnifh  us 
with  game,  or  raife  pleafing  ideas  in  us  by  the  delightfulnefs  of  their  ap- 
pearance. Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  as  refrefhing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  the  foil  through  which  they  pafs. 

There  are  writers  of  great  diflin6lion,  who  have  made  it  an  argument  for 
Providence,  that  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  green,  rather  than  with 
any  other  color,  as  being  fuch  a  right  mixture  of  light  and  fhade,  that  it 
comforts  and  ftrengthens  the  eye  inflead  of  weakning  or  grieving  it.  For 
this  reafon  feveral  painters  have  a  green  cloth  hanging  near  them,  to  eafe 
the  eye  upon,  after  too  great  an  application  to  their  coloring.  A  famous 
modern  Philofopher  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner:  All  colors 
that  are  more  luminous,  overpower  and  diffipate  the  animal  fpirits  which 
are  employed  in  fight;  on  the  contrary,  thofe  that  are  more  obfcure  do  not 
give  the  animal  fpirits  a  fufficient  exercife;  whereas  the  rays  that  produce 
in  us  the  idea  of  green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  fuch  a  due  proportion,  that 
tliey  give  the  animal  fpirits  their  proper  play,  and  by  keeping  up  the 
ftruggle  in  a  jufl  balance,  excite  a  very  pleafing  and  agreeable  fenfation. 
Let  the  caufe  be  what  it  will,  the  eflfed  is  certain,  for  which  reafon  the 
Poets  afcribe  to  this  particular  color  the  epithet  of  Chearjul. 

To  confider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  how 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  both  ufeful  and  entertaining,  we  find  that  the 
moll  important  parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are  thofe  which  are  the  moft 
beautiful.  Thefe  are  the  feeds  by  which  the  feveral  races  of  plants  are 
propagated  and  continued,  and  which   are  always  lodged  in  flowers   or 

bloflbms. 
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bloffoms.  Nature  feems  to  hide  her  principal  defign,  and  to  be  induflri- 
ous  in  making  the  earth  gay  and  delightful,  while  fhe  is  carrying  on  her 
great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own  prefervation.  The  hufbandman  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  is  employed  in  laying  out  the  whole  country  into  a 
kind  of  garden  or  landfcape,  and  making  every  thing  fmile  about  him, 
whilft  in  reality  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  of  the  harveft,  and  the  increafe 
which  is  to  arife  from  it. 

We  may  further  obferve  how  Providence  has  taken  care  to  keep  up  this 
chearfulnefs  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed  it  after  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving  delight  from  feveral  objeds  which  feem 
to  have  very  little  ufe  in  them;  as  from  the  wildnefs  of  rocks  and  deferts, 
and  the  like  grotefque  parts  of  nature.  Thofe  who  are  verfed  in  Philo- 
fophy  may  ftill  carry  this  confideration  higher,  by  obferving  that  if  Matter 
had  appeared  to  us  endowed  only  with  thofe  real  qualities  which  it  adu- 
ally  pofTeffes,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joylefs  and  uncomfortable 
figure;  and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power  of  producing  in  us  fuch 
imaginary  qualities,  as  taftes  and  colors,  founds  and  fmells,  heat  and  cold, 
but  that  man,  while  he  is  converfant  in  the  lower  ftations  of  nature,  might 
have  his  mind  cheared  and  delighted  with  agreeable  fenfations?  In  fhort, 
the  whole  univerfe  is  a  kind  of  Theatre  filled  with  objects  that  either  raife 
in  us  pleafure,  amufement,  or  admiration. 

The  Reader's  own  thoughts  will  fuggeft  to  him  the  vicifTitude  of  day  and 
night,  the  change  of  feafons,  with  all  that  variety  of  fcenes  which  diverfify 
the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  beauti- 
ful and  pleafing  images. 

I  fhall  not  here  mention  the  feveral  entertainments  of  art,  with  the  plea- 
fures  of  friendOiip,  books,  converfation,  and  other  accidental  diverfions  of 
life,  becaufe  I  would  only  take  notice  of  fuch  incitements  to  a  chearful 
temper,  as  offer  themfelves  to  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and 
which  may  fufficiently  Ihew  us  that  Providence  did  not  defign  this  world 
fliould  be  filled  with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of  man 
fhould  be  involved  in  gloom  and  melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  Chearfulnefs  of  temper,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in 
which  our  countrymen  are  obferved  to  be  more  deficient  than  any  other 
nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  Demon  that  haunts  our  Ifland,  and  often 
conveys  herfelf  to  us  in  an  eafterly  wind.  A  celebrated  French  Novelilt,  in 
oppofition  to  thofe  who  begin  their  romances  with  the  flow'ry  feafon  of  the 
year,  enters  on  his  llory  thus;  In  the  gloomy  month  0/ November,  wh^n  the 
people  of  England  hang  and  drown  themfelves,  a  dfconfolate  lover  walked  out  into 
the  fields,  Sec. 

Every 
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Everyone  ought  to  fence  againft  the  temper  of  his  climate  or  conflitution, 
and  frequently  to  indulge  in  hirafelf  thofe  confiderations  which  may  give 
him  a  ferenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to  bear  up  chearfully  againft  thofe 
little  evils  and  misfortunes  which  are  common  to  human  nature,  and  which 
by  a  right  improvement  of  them  will  produce  a  fatiety  of  joy,  and  an  un- 
interrupted happinefs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  would  engage  my  Reader  to  confider  the  world 
in  its  moft  agreeable  lights,  I  muft  own  there  are  many  evils  which  natu- 
rally fpring  up  amidft  the  entertainments  that  are  provided  for  us ;  but 
thefe,  if  rightly  confidered,  fhould  be  far  from  overcafting  the  mind  with 
forrow,  or  deftroying  that  chearfulnefs  of  temper  which  I  have  been  recom- 
mending. This  interfperfion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain  with  pleafure, 
in  the  works  of  nature,  is  very  truly  afcribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Effay  on 
human  underftanding,   to  a  moral  reafon,  in  the  following  words : 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reafon  why  God  hath  fi:attered  up  and  dow?i 
feveral  degrees  of  pleafure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and 
affect  us,  a7id  blended  them  together,  in  almojl  all  that  our  thoughts  and  fenfes  have 
to  do  with ;  that  we  finding  imperfie^ion,  diJfatisfaSiion,  and  tuant  of  compleat  happi- 
nefs in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  feek  it  in 
the  enjoyment  of  him,  with  whom  there  is  fulnefs  of  joy,  and  at  whofe  right 
hand  are  pleafures  for  evermore. 


Thurfday, 
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N°  391.  Thurfday,  May  29. 

Mon  tu  prece  pojcis  emaci, 


Qua  nifi  Jedu^iis  nequeas  committer e  Divis; 

At  bona  pars  procerum  tacita  libabit  acerra. 

Hand  cuivis  promptim  eft,  murmurque  humilejque  Jujurros 

Tollere  de  Templis;  et  aperto  vivere  voto. 

Mens  bona,  Jama,  fides,  hcec  dare,  et  ut  audiat  hofpes. 

Illafibi  introrfum  etfiib  lingua  immurmurat:  Ofi, 

Ebidlit  patrui  pracarum  furius  I  Et  Ofi 

Sub  rafiro  crepet  argenti  mihiferia  dextro 

Hercule !  pupillumve  utinam  quern  proximus  hares 

Impello,  expungaml^ Perf. 

HERE  Homer  repreknts  Phoenix,  the  tutor  oi  Achilles,  as  perfuading 
his  pupil  to  lay  afide  his  refentments,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  the  Poet,  in  order  to  make  him  fpeak  in 
character,  afcribes  to  him  a  fpeech  full  of  thofe  Fables  and  Allegories 
which  old  men  take  delight  in  relating,  and  which  are  very  proper  for 
inftrudion.  The  Gods,  fays  he,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaties. 
When  m.ortals  have  offended  them  by  their  tranjgrejfions,  they  appeaje  them  by  vows  and 
Jacrifices.  You  mift  know,  Achilles,  that  PRATERS  are  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter.  They  are  crippled  by  frequent  kneeling:  have  their  faces  full  oj  cares  and 
wrinkles,  and  their  eyes  ahoays  cqft  towards  heaven.  They  are  conftant  attendants 
on  the  Goddcfs  A  T  E,  and  march  hehind  her.  This  Goddefs  walks  forward  luith  a 
bold  and  haughty  air,  and  being  very  light  of  foot,  runs  through  the  whole  earth, 
grieving  and  affiiciing  thefons  of  men.  Slie  gets  theftart  of  P  R  A  T  E  R  S,  which 
ahoays  follow  her,  in  order  to  Iwal  thofe  perfons  whom  fie  wounds.  He  who  honors 
thefe  daughters  0/"  Jupiter,  when  they  draw  near  to  him,  receives  great  benefit  from 
them;  but  as  for  hnn  who  rejects  them,  they  entreat  their  Father  to  give  his  orders  to 
the  Goddefs  ATE  to  punifh  him  for  his  hardnefs  of  heart.  This  noble  Allego- 
ry needs  but  little  explanation;  for  whether  the  Goddefs  ATE  fignifies 
Injury,  as  fome  have  explained  it;  or  Guilt  in  general,  as  others;  or  di- 
vine Juflice,  as  I  am  the  more  apt  to  think;    the  interpretation  is  obvious 

enough. 

I  fhall 
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I  fliall  produce  another  heathen  Fable  relating  to  prayers,  which  is  of  a 
more  diverting  kind.  One  would  think  by  fome  paffages^n  it,  that  it  was 
compofed  by  Lucian,  or  at  leafl  by  fome  Author  who  has  endeavored  to  im- 
itate his  way  of  writing;  but  as  Differtations  of  this  nature  are  more  cu- 
rious than  ufeful,  1  fhall  give  my  Reader  the  Fable,  without  any  further 
enquiries  after  the  Author. 

Menippus  the  Philojopher  was  a  Jecond  time  taken  up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter, 
when  for  his  entertainment  he  lifted  up  a  trap-door  that  was  placed  by  his  foot/lool. 
At  its  rifmg,  there  iffued  through  it  fuch  a  din  of  cries  as  aflonified  the  Philofopher. 
Upon  his  afking  what  they  meant,  Jupiter  told  him  thy  were  the  prayers  that  were 
fent  up  to  him  from  the  Earth.  Menippus,  amidjl  the  coyfufwn  of  voices,  which 
was  fo  great  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  ear  of  ]ove  could  di/lingwfJi  them,  heard 
the  words.  Riches,  Honor,  and  Long  Life  repeated  in  fever  at  dfferent  tones 
and  languages.  When  the  firfl  hubbub  of  founds  was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open, 
the  voices  came  up  more  feperate  and  difinSl.  The  firfl  prayer  was  a  very  odd 
one,  it  came  from  Athens,  and  defined  Jupiter  to  increafe  the  luifidom  and  the 
beard  of  his  humble  fiupplicant.  Menippus  knew  it  by  the  voice  to  be  the  prayer 
ofi  his  firiend  Lycander  the  Philofopher.  This  loas  fucceeded  by  the  petition  of  one 
ivho  Jiad  fifi  laden  a  flip,  and  proinified  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  ofi  it,  and  re- 
turned it  home  again  fiull  ofi  riches,  he  toould  make  him  an  offering  ofi  a  fidver-cup. 
Jupiter  thanked  him  fior  nothing;  and  bending  down  his  ear  more  attentively  than 
ordinary,  heard  a  voice  complaining  to  him  ofi  the  cruelty  ofi  an  Ephefian  widow, 
and  begging  him  to  breed  compaffion  in  her  heart:  This,  fiays  Jupiter,  is  a  very 
honejl  fiellow,  I  have  received  a  great  deal  ofi  incenfe  firom  him ;  I  loill  not  be  fio 
cruel  to  him  as  to  hear  his  prayers.  He  was  then  interrupted  with  a  luhole  volley  ofi 
vows,  which  were  made  fior  the  health  ofi  a  tyrannical  Prince  by  his  fiubjeds  luho 
prayed  fior  him  in  his  prefence.  Menippus  luas  fiurprified,  afiter  having  lijlened  to 
prayers  offered  up  with  fio  7nuch  ardor  and  devotion,  to  hear  low  whifipcrs  firom  the 
fiame  cfjembly,  expg/lulating  with  Jove  fior  fiffering  fuch  a  tyrant  to  live,  and  afik- 
ing  him  how  his  thunder  could  lie  idle?  Jupiter  was  fio  offended  at  thefie  preva- 
ricating raficals,  that  he  took  down  the  firfi  vows,  and  piffed  aiuay  the  Iqft.  The 
Phlofiopher  fieemg  a  great  cloud  mounting  upwards,  and  making  its  way  direBly  to 
the  trap-door,  enquired  ofi Jnpiiev  what  it  meant.  This,  ya^'j  Jupiter,  is  the  fmoke  ofi 
a  whole  hecatomb  that  is  offered  me  by  the  General  ofi  an  army,  who  is  very  importunate 
with  me  to  let  him  cut  off  an  hundred  thoufiand  men  that  are  drawn  up  in  array  a- 
gainfthim:  what  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  fee  in  him,  to  believe  that  I  will  make 
afiacnfice  ofifo  many  mortals  as  good  as  himfielfi  and  all  this  to  his  glory,  fiorfioothf 
But  hark,  fays  Jupiter,  there  is  a  voice  I  never  heard  but  in  time  ofi  danger;  it  is  a 
rogue  that  is fiiip-wrecked  in  the  lonian/m;  I  fiaved  him  07i  a  plank  but  three  days 
ago,    upon   his  promife  to   mend  his  manners;  the  ficoundrel  is   not  worth  a  groat, 

and 
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and  yet  has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple  if  I  will  keep  him  from  finking. 


But  yonder,  fays  he,  is  a  fpecial  youth  for  you;  he  defires  me  to  take  his  father^  who 
keeps  a  great  ejlate  from  hi?n,  out  of  the  mif cries  of  human  life.     The  old  fellovj  fiall 
live  till  he  makes  his  heart  ake,  I  can  tell  him  that  for  his  pains.     This  was  followed  by 
the  foft  voice  of  a  pious  Lady,  defiring  Jupiter  that  fie  might  appear  amiable  and 
charming  in  the  fight  of  her  Emperor.      As  the  Philofopher  was  refe£ling  on  this  extra- 
ordinary petition,  there  blau  a  gentle  wind  through  the  trap -door,  which  he  at  firfi  mif- 
tookfor  a  gale  0/ Zephyrs,  but  afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  breeze  offighs:  Theyfmelt 
frong  of fffwers'and. incenfe ,  a7id  were fucceeded  bymof  paffionate  coviplaints  of  wounds 
and  torments,  fires  and  arrows,  cruelty,  defpair  and  death.      Menippus  fancied  that 
fuch  lamentable  cries  arofe  from  fome  general  execution,  or  from  wretches  lying  under 
the  torture;  but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came  up  to  him  from  the   ife  of  Paphos, 
and  that  he  every  day  received'  complaints  of  the  fame  nature  from    that  whimfical  tribe 
of  mortals  loho  are  called  Lovers.      L  am  fo  trifled  with,  fays  he,  by  this  generation  of 
hothfexes,  and  find  it  fo  impojfible  to  pleaje  them,  whether  L  grant  or  refife  their  pe- 
titions, that  I  fiall  order  a  wefiern  wind  for  the  future  to   intercept  them  in     their 
paffage,  and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the  earth.      The  lajl  petition  L  heard  was  from 
a  very  aged  man  near  an  hundred  years  old,  begging  but  for  one  year  more  of  life,  and 
then  promifing  to  die  contented.     This  is  the  rarefi  old  fellow  I  7fl)'i  Jupiter.      He  has 
made  this  prayer  to  me  for  above  tiuenty  years  together.      When  he  was  but  fifty  years 
old,  he  defired  only  that  he  might  live  to  fee  his  fon  fettled  in  the  world;  L granted  it. 
He  then  begged  the  fame  favor  for  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that  he  might  fee  the 
education  of  a  grandfon:  ivhen  all  this  was  brought  about,  he  puts  up  a  petition  that  he 
might  live  to  finifh  a  houfe  he  was  buildijig.      In  fiort,  he  is  an  unreafonable  old  cur, 
and  never  wants  an  excufe;  I  will  hear  no   more  of  him.      Upon  which,   he  flung 
clown  the  trap-door  in  a  paffion,  and  was  refolved  to  give  no  more  audiences  that  day. 

Notwithftanding  the  levity  of  this  Fable,  the  moral  of  it  very  well  de- 
ferves  our  attention,  and  is  the  fame  with  that  which  has  been  inculcated 
by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  who  have  each  of 
them  made  the  fineft  fatire  in  their  whole  works  upon  this  fubje(51.  The 
vanity  of  mens  wifhes,  which  are  the  natural  prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  many  of  thofe  fecret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  fupreme  Being, 
are  fufficiently  expofed  by  it.  Among  other  reafons  for  fet  forms  of  prayer, 
I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by  this  means  the  folly  and 
extravagance  of  mens  defires  may  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not 
break  out  in  abfurd  and  ridiculous  petitions  on  fo  great  and  folemn  an 
occafion. 


VOL.   Ill  lii  Saturday, 
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N°  393.  Saturday.,  May  31. 

Kejcio  qua  ^rcEkr  Jolitum  didcedine  lad.  ^irg- 

LOOKING  over  the  Letters  that  have  been  fent  me,  I  chanced  to  find 
the  following  one,  which  I  received  about  two  years  ago  from  an  in- 
genious friend,  who  was  then  in  Denmark. 

Dear  Sir,  Copenhage?!,  May  i,  1710^ 

'  T~^  ^^  Spring  with  you  has  already  taken  pofleffion  of  the  fields  and 
"■  JL  woods:  now  is  the  feafon  offolitude,  and  of  moving  complaints 
"  upon  trivial  fufferings:  now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to  flow,  and  their 
"■'  wounds  to  bleed  afrefh.  I  loo,  at  this  diftance  from  the  fofter  climates, 
"  am  not  without  my  difcontents  at  prefent.  You  perhaps  may  laugh  afc 
"•  me  for  a  moll  romantic  wretch,  when  I  have  difclofed  to  you  the  occa- 
"  fion  of  my  uneafinefs;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  my  unhappinefs 
"•  real,  in  being  confined  to  a  region,  which  is  the  very  reverfe  of  Paradife. 
"  The  feafons  here  are  all  of  them  unpleafant,  and  the  country  quite  de- 
"  ftitute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  not  heard  a  bird  fing,  nor  a  brook  mur- 
"  mur,  nor  a  breeze  whifper,  neither  have  1  been  bleft  with  the  fight  of  a 
"  flowery  meadow,  thefe  two  years.  Every  wind  here  is  a  temped,  and  every 
"  water  a  turbulent  ocean.  I  hope  when  you  refle6l  a  little,  you  will  not 
"•  think  the  grounds  of  my  complaint  in  the  leaft  frivolous  and  unbecom- 
"  ing  a  man  of  ferious  thought;  fince  the  love  of  woods,  of  fields  and 
"  flowers,  of  rivers  and  fountains,  feems  to  be  a  paffion  implanted  in  our 
"  natures  the  mofl  early  of  any,   even  before  the  fair  fex  had  a  being. 

/  am.  Sir,  Sec. 

Gould  I  tranfport  myfelf  with  a  wilh  from  one  country  to  another,  I 
fhouldchufe  topafs  my  winter  in  Spain,  my  fpring  in  Italy,  my  fummer  in 
England,  and  my  autumn  in  France.  Of  all  thefe  feafons  there  is  none  that  can 
vie  with  the  fpring  for  beauty  and  delightfulnefs.  It  bears  the  fame  figure 
among  the  feafons  of  the  year,  that  the  morning  does  among  the  divifions 
of  the  day,  or  youth  among  the  ftages  of  life.  The  Englifi  fummer  is  plea- 
fanter  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  on  no  other  account  but 
becaufe  it  has  a    greater  mixture  of   fpring  in  it.      The   mildnefs   of  our 

climate. 
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climate,  with  thofe  frequent  refrefliments  of  dews  and  rains  that  fall  among 
us,  keep  up  a  perpetual  chearfulnefs  in  our  fields,  and  fill  the  hotteft 
months  of  the  year  with  a  lively  verdure. 

In  the  opening  of  the  fpring,  when  all  nature  begins  to  recover  herfelf, 
the  fame  animal  pleafure  which  makes  the  birds  fing,  and  the  whole  brute 
creation  rejoice,  rifes  very  fenfibly  in  the  heart  of  man.  I  know  none  of 
the  Poets  who  have  obferved  fo  well  as  Milton  thofe  fecret  overflowings  of 
gladnefs  which  dilFufe  themfelves  through  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  upon 
furveying  the  gay  fcenes  of  nature;  he  has  touched  upon  it  twice  or  thrice 
in  his  Paradife  Loft.,  and  defcribes  it  very  beautifully  under  the  name  of 
Vernal  delight,  in  that  paffage  where  he  reprefents  the  Devil  himfelf  as 
almofl  fenfible  of  it. 

BloJJbms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 

Appear' d,  with  gay  enamel" d  colors  mixt; 

On  which  the  Sim  more  glad  imprefs'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hathfioiu'r'd  the  earth,  fo  lovely  feem'd 

That  Lancf cape :  And  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,   and  to  the  heart  infpires 

Vernal  delight,  and  Joy  able  to  drive 

All  fadnejs  but  defpair,  &c, 

-  Many  Authors  have  written  on  the  Vanity  of  the  Creature,  and  repre- 
fented  the  barrennefs  of  every  thing  in  this  world,  and  its  incapacity  of 
producing  any  folid  or  fubftantial  happinefs.  As  difcourfes  of  this  nature 
are  very  ufeful  to  the  fenfual  and  voluptuous;  thofe  fpeculations  which  fliew 
the  bright  fide  of  things,  and  lay  forth  thofe  innocent  entertainments  which 
are  to  be  met  with  among  the  feveral  obje61s  that  encompafs  us,  are  nolefs 
beneficial  to  men  of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was  for  this  reafon 
that  I  endeavofed  to  recommend  a  chearfulnefs  of  mind  in  my  two  laft  Su- 
turday's  papers,  and  which  I  would  ftill  inculcate,  not  only  from  the  confide- 
ration  of  ourfelves,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom  we  depend,  nor  from  the 
general  furvey  of  that  univerfe  in  which  we  are  placed  at  prefent,  but 
from  refledions  on  the  particular  feafon  in  which  this  paper  is  written. 
The  Creation  is  a  perpetual  feaft  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man,  every  thing 
he  fees  chears  and  delights  him  ;  Providence  has  imprinted  fo  many  fmiles 
on  Nature,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  mind,  which  is  not  funk  inmoregrofs 
and  fenfual  delights,  to  take  a  furvey  of  them  without  feveral  fecret  fenfa- 
tions  of  pleafure.     The  Pfalmift  has  in  feveral  of  his  divine  Poems   cele- 

I  i  i  2  brated 
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brated  thofe  beautiful  and  agreeable  fcenes  which  make  the  heart  glad, 
and  produce  in  it  that  vernal  delight  which  I  have  before  taken  notice  of. 

Natural  Philofophy  quickens  this  talle  of  the  Creation,  and  renders  it 
not  only  pleafnig  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  underftanding.  It  does 
not  reft  in  the  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the  melody  of  birds,  in  the  fhade  of 
groves  and  woods,  or  in  the  embroidery  of  fields  and  meadows,  but  con- 
fiders  the  feveral  ends  of  Providence  which  are  ferved  by  them,  and  the 
wonders  of  divine  Wifdom  which  appear  in  them.  It  heightens  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  eye,  and  raifes  fuch  a  rational  admiration  in  the  Soul  as  is 
little  inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up  this  kind  of  worfhip  to 
the  great  Author  of  Nature,  and  to  indulge  thefe  more  refined  meditations 
of  heart,  which  are  doubtlefs  highly  acceptable  in  his  fight;  I  fliall  there- 
fore conclude  this  fhort  Eflay  on  that  pfeafure  which  the  mind  naturally 
conceives  from  the  prefent  feafon  of  the  year,  by  the  recommending  of  a 
praftice  for  which  every  one  has  fufficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  Readers  endeavor  to  moralize  this  natural  pleafure  of 
the  Soul,  and  to  improve  this  vernal  delight,  as  MiltoJi  calls  it,  into  a  chri- 
ftian  virtue.  When  we  find  ourfelves  infpired  with  this  pleafing  inflin(51, 
this  fecret  fatisfadion  and  complacency  arifing  from  the  beauties  of  the 
Creation,  let  us  confider  to  whom  we  ftand  indebted  for  all  thefe  enter- 
tainments of  fenfe,  and  who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand  and  fills  the 
world  with  good.  The  Apoftle  inftru61s  us  to  take  advantage  of  our  pre- 
fent temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  fuch  a  religious  exercife  as  is  parti- 
cularly conformable  to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advifes  thofe  who  are  fad 
to  pray,  and  thofe  who  are  merry  to  fing  pfalms.  The  chearfulnefs  of 
heart  which  fprings  up  in  us  from  the  furvey  of  Nature's  works,  is  an  ad- 
mirable preparation  for  gratitude.  The  mind  has  gone  a  great  way  to- 
wards Praife  and  Thankfgiving,  that  is  filled  with  fuch  a  fecret  gladnefs : 
a  grateful  refle^lion  on  the  Supreme  Gaufe  M'ho  produces  it,  fan61ifies  it  in 
the  Soul,  and  gives  it  its  proper  value.  Such  an  habituafdifpofition  of 
mind  confecrates  every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordinaiy  walk  into  a 
morning  or  evening  facrifice,  and  will  improve  thofe  tranfient  gleams  of 
joy,  which  naturally  brighten  up  and  refrefh  the  Soul  on  fuch  occafions, 
into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  ftate  of  blifs  and  happinefs. 


'Thui'Jday, 
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N°  397.  Thurjday,   "June  5, 

-Dolor  ipfe  dijertum 


Fecerat Ovid. 

AS  the  Stoic  Philofophers  difcard  all  paffions  in  general,  they  will  not 
allow  a  wife  man  fo  much  as  to  pity  the  afflictions  of  another.  If 
thou  feeft  thy  friend  in  trouble,  fays  EpiBetus,  thou  may'fl  put  on  a  look 
offorrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but  take  care  that  thy  forrow  be  not 
real.  The  more  rigid  of  this  fe6l  would  not  comply  fo  far  as  to  fhew  even 
fuch  an  outward  appearance  of  grief;  but  when  one  told  them  of  any  ca- 
lamity that  had  befallen  even  the  neareft  of  their  acquaintance,  would  im- 
mediately reply,  What  is  that  to  me?  If  you  aggravated  the  circumftances 
of  the  afflidion,  and  fliewed  how  one  misfortune  was  followed  by  another, 
the  anfwer  was  flill,   All  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  me? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  Compaffion  does  not  only  refine  and 
civilize  human  nature,  but  has  fomething  in  it  more  pleafmg  and  agreeable 
than  what  can  be  met  with  in  fuch  an  indolent  happinefs,  fuch  an  indif- 
ference to  mankind  as  that  in  which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wifdom.  As 
Love  is  the  moft  delightful  paffion,  Pity  is  nothing  elfe  but  love  foftened 
by  a  degree  of  forrow:  in  fhort,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleafnig  anguifli,  as  well  as 
generous  fympathy,  that  knits  mankind  together,  and  blends  them  in  the 
fame  common  lot. 

Thofe  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  Rhetoric  or  Poetry,  advife  the  wri- 
ter to  work  himfelf  up,  if  poffible,  to  the  pitch  of  forrow  which  he  endea- 
vors to  produce  in  others.  There  are  none  therefore  who  ftir  up  pity 
fo  much  as  thofe  who  indite  their  own  fuiFerings.  Grief  has  a  natural 
eloquence  belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moving  fentiments  than 
can  be  fupplied  by  the  fineft  imagination.  Nature  on  this-occafion  dic- 
tates a  thoufand  paffionate  things  which  cannot  be  fupplied  by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  fhort  fpeeches  or  fentences  which  we  often- 
meet  with  in  hiftories,  make  a  deeper  imprefTion  on  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
than  the  moft  labor'd  ftrokes  in  a  well-written  Tragedy.  Truth  and  mat- 
ter of  fa6l  fets  the  perfon  a6lually  before  us  in  the  one,  whom  fiClion  places 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  us  in  the  other.      I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen 

any 
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any  ancient  or  modern  ftory  more  afle61ing  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of  Bologne, 
wife  to  King  Henry  \.he  Eighth,  and  mother  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  which  is  Hill 
extant    in    the  Cotton    Library,   as  written  by  her  own  hand. 

Shake/pear  himfelf  could  not  have  made  her  talk  in  a  drain  fo  fuitable  to 
lier  condition  and  charader.  One  fees  in  it  the  expoftulations  of  a  flighted 
Lover,  the  refentments  of  an  injured  Woman,  and  the  forrows  of  an  im- 
prifoned  Qiieen.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  Reader  that  this  Princefs  was 
then  under  profecutionfor  difloyalty  to  the  King's  bed,  and  that  flie  was  af- 
terwards publicly  beheaded  upon  the  fame  account,  though  this  profecution 
was  believed  by  many  to  proceed,  as  flie  herfelf  intimates,  rather  from  the 
King's  love  to  Jane  Seymour,   than  from  any  a<5lual  crime  in  Ann  o^  Bologne. 

Queen  Ann  Boleyn'j  Ici/l  Letter  to  King  Henry. 

SIR, 

Cohon  Lib.  "  \/^OUR  Gracc's  difpleafure,  and  my  imprifonment,  are  things 
Otho  C.  lo.  ci  _£  |Vj  ftrange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excufe,  I 
'  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  fend  unto  me  (willing  me  to  con- 
'  fefs  a  truth,  and  fo  obtain  your  favor)  by  fuch  an  one,  whom  you  know 
'  to  be  mine  ancient  profeffed  enemy,  I  no  fooner  received  this  meflage 
'  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning;  and  if,  as  you  fay,  con- 
'  fefling  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my  fafety,  I  fiiall  with  all  vviiiingnefs 
'  and  duty  perform  your  command. 

.  "  But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine,  that  your  poor  wife  will  ever  be 
'  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  fo  much  as  a  thought  thereof 
'  preceded.  And  to  fpeak  the  truth,  never  Prince  had  wife  move  loyal  in 
'  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affe61ion,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  AnnBoleyn: 
'  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myfelf,  if 
'  God  and  your  Grace's  pleafure  had  been  fo  pleafed.  Neither  did  I  at  any 
'  time  fo  far  forget  myfelf  in  my  exaltation,  or  received  Queenfliip,  but 
'  that  I  always  looked  for  fuch  an  alteration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the  ground 
'  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  furer  foundation  than  your  Grace's  fancy, 
'  the  leaft  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  fufficient  to  dravv'  that  fancy  to 
'  fome  other  objeft.  You  have  chofen  me,  from  a  low  eftate,  to  be  your 
'  Queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  defert  or  defire.  If  then  you 
'  found  me  worthy  of  fuch  honor,  good  your  Grace  let  not  any  light  fancy, 
'  or  bad  counfel  of  mine  enemies,  withdrawyour  princely  favor  from  me; 
'  neither  let  that  ftain,  that  unworthy  Ilain,  of  a  difloyal  heart  towards  your 
'  good  Grace,  ever  caft  fo  foul  a  blot  on  your  mofl  dutiful  wife,  and  the 
'  Infant-princefs  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  King,  but  let  me  have  a 
'  lawful   trial,   and   let  not  my    fworn    enemies    fit  as   my  accufers    and 

"  judges; 
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"judges;  yea  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  fliall  fear  no 
"  openfhame;  then  fiiall  ye  fee  either  mine  innocency  cleared,  your  fufpi- 
"  cion  and  confcience  fatisfied,  the  ignominy  and  flander  of  the  world 
"  flopped,  or  ray  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  whatfoever  God  or  you 
'•  may  determine  of  me,  your  Grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  cenfure, 
"  and  mine  offence  being  fo  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  is  at  liberty, 
"  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punilhment  on 
"  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affe(5lion,  already  fettled  on 
'•  that  party,  for  whofe  fake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whofe  name  I  could  fome 
"  good  while  fince  have  pointed  unto,  your  Grace  not  being  ignorant  of 
"  my  fufpicion  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my 
"  death,  but  an  infamous  flander  muft  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  de- 
"  fired  happinefs;  then  I  defire  of  God,  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  fin 
"  therein,  and  likewife  mine  enemies,  the  inftruments  thereof;  and  that 
"  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  flri6l  account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel 
"  ufage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment  feat,  where  you  and  myfelf  mull 
"  fhortly  appear,  and  in  whofe  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatfoever -the 
"■  world  may  think  of  me)  mine  innocence  fhall  be  openly  known,  and 
"  fufficiently  cleared. 

"  My  lafl  and  only  requefl  fhall  be,  that  myfelf  may  only  bear  the  bur- 
"  then  of  your  Grace's  difpleafure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  inno- 
"  cent  Souls  of  thofe  poor  Gentlemen,  who  (as  I  underfland)  are  likewife 
"  in  llrait  imprifonment  for  my  fake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favor  in 
"  your  fight,  if  ever  the  nameof.i4?zn  i?ofe)'W  hath  been  pleafing  in  your  ears, 
"  then  let  me  obtain  thisrequeft,  and  I  willfo  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace 
"  any  further,  with  mine  earneft  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  Grace 
"  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.  From  my 
"  doleful  prifon  in  the  Tower ^  this  fixth  oi  May, 

Your  mojl  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife,  Knn'Qoleyn. 


Saturday, 
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N°  399.  Saturday  J  July  7 

Ui  nemo  infefe  tentat  defcenderel Perf.' 


H 


YPO  CRI  S  Y,  at  the  fafhionable  end  of  the  town,  is  very  different 
from  Hypocrify  in  the  city.  The  modifh  hypocrite  endeavors  to  ap- 
pear more  vicious  than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  vir- 
tuous. The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that  has  the  fliew  of  religion 
in  it,  and  would  be  thought  engaged  in  many  criminal  gallantries  and  a- 
mours,  which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  latter  alTumes  a  face  of  fan<^ity, 
and  covers  a  multitude  of  vices  under  a  feeming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  Hypocrify,  which  differs  from  both  thefe, 
and  which  I  intend  to  make  the  fubje^l  of  this  paper:  I  mean  that  Hypo- 
crify, by  which  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  often 
impofes  on  himfelf;  that  Hypocrify,  which  conceals  his  Own  heart  from 
him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he  really  is,  and  ei- 
ther not  attend  to  his  vices,  or  miftake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this 
fatal  hypocrify  and  felf-deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  thofe  words. 
Who  can  underjland  his  errors'?   ckanje  thou  me  from  Jecret  faults. 

If  the  open  profeffors  of  impiety  deferve  the  utmofl  application  and  en- 
deavors of  moral  writers  to  recover  them  from  vice  and  folly,  how  much 
more  may  thofe  lay  claim  to  their  care  and  compafTion,  who  are  walking 
in  the  paths  of  death,  while  they  fancy  themfelves  engaged  in  a  courfe  of 
virtue!  I  fhall  endeavor,  therefore,  to  lay  down  fome  rules  for  the  difcovery 
of  thofe  vices  that  lurk  in  the  fecret  corners  of  the  foul,  and  to  fhew  my 
Reader  thofe  methods  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  impartial 
knowledge  of  himlelf.  The  ufual  means  prefcribed  for  this  purpofe,  are 
to  examine  ourfelves  by  the  rules  which  are  laid  down  for  our  direction 
in  facred  writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with  the  life  of  that  perfon  who 
a61ed  up  to  the  perfedion  of  human  nature,  and  is  the  Handing  example, 
as  well  as  the  great  guide  and  inftrudor,  of  thofe  who  receive  his  do61rines. 
Though  thefe  two  heads  cannot  be  too  much  infilled  upon,  I  fliall  but  jufl 
mention  them,  fince  they  have  been  handled  by  many  great  and  eminent 
writers. 


I  would 
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The  dancing  Monkies  are  in  one  place;  the  Puppet-fliow  in  another;  the 
Opera  in  a  third;  not  to  mention  the  Lions,  that  are  almofl  a  whole  day's 
journey  from  the  politer  part  of  the  town.  By  this  means  people  of  figure 
are  forced  to  lofe  half  the  winter  after  their  coming  to  town,  before  they  have 
feen  all  the  ftrange  fights  about  it.  In  order  to  remedy  this  great  incon- 
venience, our  Proje^lor  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  fcheme  of  an  Opera,  en- 
titled, The  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great;  in  which  he  had  difpofed  all 
the  remarkable  Shows  about  town,  among  the  fcenes  and  decorations  of 
of  his  piece.  The  thought,  he  confeffed,  was  not  originally  his  own,  but 
that  he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  feveral  performances  which  he  had 
feen  upon  our  ftage:  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  Raree-fhow;  in  another, 
a  Ladder-dance;  and  in  others  a  Pofture-man,  a  moving Pidure,  with  many 
curiofities  of  the  like  nature. 

This  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens  with  his  confulting  the  Oracle  at  Del- 
phos,  in  which  the  dumb  Conjurer,  who  has  been  vifited  by  fo  many  Per- 
fons  of  Quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  introduced  as  telHng  him  his  for- 
tune: at  the  fame  time  Clench  oi  Bar  net  is  reprefented  in  another  corner  of 
the  Temple,  as  ringing  the  Bells  of  Delphos,  for  joy  of  his  arrival.  The  Tent 
of  Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon,  where  Alexander 
is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  Wax-work,  that  reprefents  the  beautiful 
Statira.  When  Alexander  comes  into  that  country,  in  which  Quintus  Curtius 
tells  us  the  Dogs  v^ere  fo  exceeding  fierce  that  they  would  not  loofe 
their  hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  that  they 
would  hang  upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth  when  they  had  nothing  but  a 
mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a  fcene  of  Hockley  in  the  Holt,  in  which  is  to  be 
reprefented  all  the  diverfions  of  that  place,  the  Bull-baiting  only  except- 
ed, which  cannot  poffibly  be  exhibited  in  the  Theatre,  by  reafon  of  the  low- 
nefs  of  the  roof.  The  feveral  woods  in  Afa,  which  Alexander  mud  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs  through,  will  give  the  audience  a  fight  of  Monkies  dancing 
upon  ropes,  with  the  many  other  pleafantries  of  that  ludicrous  fpecies.  At 
the  fame  time,  if  there  chance  to  be  any  fi;range  Animals  in  town,  whether 
birds  or  beafts,  they  may  be  either  let  loofe  among  the  woods,  or  driven  a- 
crofs  the  ftage  by  fome  of  the  country  People  of  Afia.  In  the  laft  great  bat- 
tle, Pinkethman  is  to  perfonate  King  Porus  upon  an  Elephant,  and  is  to  be 
encountred  by  Powell,  reprefenting  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  a  Dromedary, 
which  neverthelefs  Mr.  Powell  is  defired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus. 
Upon  the  clofe  of  this  great  decifive  battle,  when  the  two  Kings  are  tho- 
roughly reconciled,  to  fliew  the  mutual  friendfhip  and  good  correfpondence 
that  reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go  together  to  a  Puppet-fliow, 
in  which  the  ingenious  Mr.    Powell,  Junior,  may  have    an  opportunity  of 

VOL.  II.  Kkk  difplaying 
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difplaying  his  whole  Art  of  Machinary,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  two  Mo- 
narchs.  Some  at  the  table  urged,  that  aPuppet-fliow  was  not  afuitable  en- 
tertainment for  Alexander  the  Great;  and  that  it  might  be  introduced  more 
properly,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of  India, 
which  is  faid  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Pigmies.  But  thisobjedion  was  look- 
ed upon  as  frivolous,  and  the  propofal  immediately  over-ruled.  Our  Pro- 
je61or  further  added,  that  after  the  reconciliation  of  thefe  two  Kings,  they 
might  invite  one  another  to  dinner,  and  either  of  them  entertain  his  guefl; 
with  the  German  Artill,  Mr.  Pinkethmans  Heathen  Gods,  or  any  of  the  like 
diverfions,  which  fball  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  proje6l  was  received  with  very  great  applaufe  by  the  whole  table. 
Upon  which  the  Undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to 
us  above  half  his  defign;  for  that  Alexander  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion that  the  whole  Opera  fhould  be  a6led  in  that  Language,  which  was 
a  tongue  he  was  fure  would  wonderfully  pleafe  the  Ladies,  efpecially  when 
it  was  a  little  raifed  and  rounded  by  the  Ionic  diale61;;  and  could  not  but 
be  acceptable  to  the  v;hole  audience,  becaufe  there  are  fewer  of  them  who 
underfland  Greek  than  Italian.  The  only  difficulty  that  remained,  was, 
how  to  get  performers,  unlefs  we  could  perfuade  fome  Gentlemen  of  the 
Univerfities  to  learn  to  fmg,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  flage;  but 
this  obje6iion  foonvaniflied,  when  the  projector  informed  us  that  the  Gr^^^i 
were  at  prefent  the  only  Muficians  in  the  TurkiJIi  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  eafy  for  our  Fa61ory  at  Smyrna  to  furnifh  us  every  year  with 
a  Colony  of  Muficians,  by  the  opportunity  oi  xhe.  Turkey  Fleet;  befides,  fays 
he,  if  we  want  any  fingle  voice  for  any  lower  part  of  the  Opera,  Laiorence 
can  learn  to  fpeak  Greek,  as  well  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a  fortnight's  time. 

The  Projedor  having  thus  fettled  matters,  to  the  good  liking  of  all  that 
heard  him,  he  left  his  feat  at  the  table,  and  planted  himfelf  before  the  fire, 
where  I  had  unluckily  taken  my  (land  for  the  convenience  of  overhearing 
what  he  faid.  Whether  he  had  obferved  me  to  be  more  attentive  than  ordi- 
nary, I  cannot  tell,  but  he  had  not  flood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
but  he  turned  fliort  upon  me  on  a  hidden,  and  catching  me  by  a  button  of 
my  coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  following  manner.  Befides, 
Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very  extraordinary  genius  for  Mufic  that  lives  in 
Sivitzerland,  who  has  fo  ftrong  a  fpring  in  his  fingers,  that  he  can  make  the 
board  of  an  organ  found  like  a  drum,  and  if  I  could  but  procure  afubfcrip- 
tion  of  about  ten  thoufand  pound  every  winter,  I  would  undertake  to 
fetch  him  over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  tofet  every  thing  that  fhould  be 
fung  upon  the  Engliffi  Stage.  After  this  he  looked  full  in  my  face, 
expecting  I    would  make   an   anfwer;  when  by  good  luck,  a    Gentleman 

that 
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that  had  entered  the  CoflFee-houfe  fince  the  Proje61or  apphed  himfelf  to  me, 
hearing  him  talk  of  his  Swijs  compofitions,  cried  out  with  a  kind  of  laugh, 
Is  our  Mufic  then  to  receive  further  improvements  from  Switzerland?  This 
alarmed  the  Proje6lor,  who  immediately  let  go  my  button,  and  turned  a- 
bout  to  anfwer  him.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  diverfion,  which  feemed 
to  be  made  in  favor  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny  upon  the  bar,  re- 
tired with  fome  precipitation. 

N^  34.  Mo7iday,  April  g. 


parcit 

Cognatis  macidis  fimilis  fera Juv. 

THE  Club  of  which  I  am  a  Member,  is  very  luckily  compofed  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and  deputed  as  it 
were  out  of  the  moft  confpicuous  claffes  of  mankind :  by  this  means  I  am 
furniflied  with  the  greateft  variety  of  hints  and  materials,  and  know  every 
thing  that  paffes  in  the  different  quarters  and  divifions,  not  only  of  this 
great  City,  but  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  My  readers  too  have  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find,  that  there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among  them  who  have  not 
their  reprefentative  in  this  Club,  and  that  there  is  always  fomebody  pre- 
fent  who  will  take  care  of  their  refpe61ive  interefts,  that  nothing  may  be 
written  or  publifhed  to  the  prejudice  or  infringement  of  their  juft  rights 
and  privileges. 

I  laft  night  fat  very  late  in  company  with  this  fele6l  body  of  friends,  who 
entertained  me  v/ith  feveral  remarks  which  they  and  others  had  made  upon 
thefe  my  Speculations,  as  alfo  with  the  various  fuccefs,  which  they  had 
met  with  among  their  feveral  ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honey- 
comb told  me,  in  the  foftefl  manner  he  could.  That  there  were  fome  Ladies 
(but  for  your  comfort,  fays  Will,  they  are  not  thofe  of  the  mofl  wit)  that 
were  offended  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  Opera  and  the  Puppet- 
fliow;  that  fome  of  them  were  likewife  very  much  furprifed,  that  I  fhould 
think  fuch  ferious  points  as  the  Drefs  and  Equipage  of  perfons  of  Quality, 
proper  fubje6ls  for  rallery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took  him  up  fhort  and  told 
him,  That  the  papers  he  hinted  at  had  done  great  good  in  the  city,  and 
that  all  their  Wives  and  Daughters  were  the  better  for  them;   and  further 

K  k  k  2  added, 
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added,  That  the  whole  city  thought  themfelves  very  much  obliged  to  me 
for  declaring  my  generous  intentions  to  fcourge  vice  and  folly  as  they  ap- 
pear in  a  multitude,  without  condefcending  to  be  a  publifher  of  particular 
Intrigues  and  Cuckoldoms.  In  fliort,  fays  Sir  Andrew,  if  you  avoid  that 
foolifli  beaten  road  of  falling  upon  Aldermen  and  Citizens,  and  employ 
your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  Courts,  your  paper  muft  needs  be 
of  general  ufe. 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templer  told  Sir  Andreto,  That  he  wondered  to 
hear  a  man  of  his  fenfe  talk  after  that  manner;  that  the  City  had  always 
been  the  province  for  Satire;  and  that  the  Wits  o^YAng Charles's  time  jeft- 
ed  upon  nothing  elfe  during  his  whole  reign.  He  then  fhewed,  by  the 
examples  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boikau,  and  the  beft  writers  of  every  age,  that 
the  follies  of  the  Stage  and  Court  had  never  been  accounted  too  facred  for 
ridicule,  how  great  foever  the  perfons  might  be  that  patronized  them. 
But  after  all,  fays  he,  I  think  your  rallery  has  made  too  great  an  excurfion, 
in  attacking  feveral  perfons  of  the  Inns  of  Court;  and  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  fhew  me  any  precedent  for  your  behavior  in  that  particular. 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who  had  faid  nothing  all  this  while, 
began  his  fpeech  with  a  Pifh!  and  told  us.  That  he  wondered  to  fee  fo 
many  men  of  fenfe  fo  very  ferious  upon  fooleries.  Let  our  good  friend, 
fays  he,  attack  every  one  that  deferves  it:  1  would  only  advile  you,  Mr. 
Spectator,  applying  himfelf  to  me,  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  Coun- 
try Squires:  they  are  the  ornaments  of  the  Ejiglifli  nation;  men  of  good 
heads  and  found  bodies!  and  let  me  tell  you,  fome  of  them  take  it  ill  of 
you,   that  you  mention  Fox-hunters  with  fo  little  refpe<51. 

Captain  Sentry  fpoke  very  fparingly  on  this  occafion.  What  he  faid 
was  only  to  commend  my  prudence  in  not  touching  upon  the  Army,  and 
advifed  me  to  continue  to  ad  difcreetly  in  that  point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  fubjec^  of  my  fpeculations  was  taken  away  from 
me,  by  one  or  other  of  the  Club;  and  began  to  think  myfelf  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who  took  a  diflike  to  his  grey  hairs, 
and  another  to  his  black,  till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had 
an  averfion  to,   they  left  his  head  altogether  bald  and  nake_d. 

While  I  was  thus  mufing  with  myfelf,  my  worthy  friend  the  Clergyman, 
who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  Club  that  night,  undertook  my  caufe. 
He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of  perfons  fhould  think  themfelves 
too  confiderable  to  be  advifed  :  that  it  was  not  Qiiality,  but  Innocence, 
which  exempted  m.en  from  reproof:  that  A-'ice  and  Folly  ought  to  be 
attacked  wherever  they  could  be  met  with,  and  efpecially  when  they 
were  placed  in  high  and  confpicuous  ftations  of  life.      He  further  added. 

That 
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That  my  paper  would  only  ferve  to  aggravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if  it 
chiefly  expofed  thofe  who  are  already  depreffed,  and  in  fome  meafure  turn- 
ed into  ridicule,  by  the  meannefs  of  their  conditions  and  circumflances. 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  great  ufe  this  paper  might 
be  of  to  the  public,  by  reprehending  thofe  Vices  which  are  too  trivial  for 
the  chaflifement  of  the  Law,  and  too  fantaflical  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
Pulpit.  He  then  advifed  me  to  profecute  my  undertaking  with  chearful- 
nefs,  and  aflured  me,  that  whoever  might  be  difpleafed  with  me,  I  fhould 
be  approved  by  all  thofe  whofe  praifes  do  honor  to  the  perfons  on  whom 
they  are  bellowed. 

The  whole  Club  pays  a  particular  deference  to  the  difcourfe  of  this  Gen- 
tleman, and  are  drawn  into  what  he  fays,  as  much  by  the  candid  ingenious 
manner  with  which  he  delivers  himfelf,  as  by  the  ftrength  of  Argument  and 
force  of  Reafon  which  he  makes  ufe  of.  Will  Honeycomb  immediately  agreed, 
that  what  he  had  faid  was  right;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would  not  infill 
upon  the  quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  Ladies.  Sir  Andrew  gave 
up  the  City  with  the  fame  franknefs.  The  Tempter  would  not  ftand  out; 
and  was  followed  by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain:  who  all  agreed  that  I  fhould 
be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war  into  what  quarter  I  pleafed;  provided  I  con- 
tinued to  combat  with  criminals  in  a  body,  and  to  affault  the  vice  with- 
out hurting  the  perfon- 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  mankind,  put  me  in  mind 
of  that  which  the  Roman  Triumvirate  were  formerly  engaged  in,  for  their 
deftru^iion.  Every  man  at  firft  flood  hard  for  his  friend,  till  they  found 
that  by  this  means  they  fhovild  fpoil  their  profcription  :  and  at  length, 
making  a  facrifice  of  all  their  acquaintance  and  relations,  furniflied  out  a 
very  decent  execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  refolutions  to  march  on  boldly  in  the  caufe  of  Vir- 
tue and  good  Senfe,  and  to  annoy  their  adverfaries  in  whatever  degree  or 
rank  of  men  they  may  be  found :  I  fliall  be  deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the 
remonftrances  that  fhall  be  m^de  to  me  on  this  account.  U  Punch  grows 
extravagant,  I  fhall  reprimand  him  very  freely :  if  the  Stage  becomes  a  nur- 
fery  of  folly  and  impertinence,  I  fliall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it. 
In  fliort,  if  I  meet  with  any  thing  in  City,  Court  or  Country,  that  fliocks 
modefty  or  good  manners,  I  fliall  ufe  my  utmoft  endeavors  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  it.  I  muft  however  intreat  every  particular  perfon,  who  does  me 
the  honor  to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper,  never  to  think  himfelf  or  any  of  his 
friends  or  enemies,  aimed  at  in  what  is  faid:  for  I  promife  him  never  to 
draw  a  faulty  character  which  does  not  fit  at  leafl:  a  thoufand  people;  or  to 
publifh  a  ftngle  paper  that  is  not  written  in  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  and 
with  a  love  to  mankind.  Tuefday,. 
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Riju  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  ejl.  Mart. 

AMONG  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in  which  Authors  are  more 
apt  to  mifcarry  than  in  works  of  Humor,  as  there  is  none  in  which 
they  are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an  imagination  that  teems 
with  monflers,  an  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant  conceptions,  which 
is  capable  of  furnifliing  the  world  with  diverfions  of  this  nature;  and  yet 
if  we  look  into  the  produclions  of  feveral  writers,  who  fet  up  for  men  of 
Humor,  what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what  unnatural  diftortions  of  thought, 
do  we  meet  with  ?  if  they  fpeak  Nonfenfe,  they  believe  they  are  talking 
Humor;  and  when  they  have  drawn  together  a  fcheme  of  abfurd  inconfi- 
ftent  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to  themfelves  without  laugh- 
ing. Thefe  poor  Gentlemen  endeavor  to  gain  themfelves  the  reputation 
of  Wits  and  Humorifts,  by  fuch  monftrous  conceits  as  almoft  qualify  them 
for  Bedlam;  not  confidering  that  Humor  fhould  always  lie  under  the  check 
of  Reafon,  and  that  it  requires  the  Diredion  of  the  nicefl;  Judgment,  by  fo 
much  the  more  as  it  indulges  itfelf  in  the  moft  boundlefs  freedoms.  There 
is  a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  beobferved  in  this  fort  of  compofitions,  as  well 
as  in  all  other;  and  a  certain  regularity  of  thought  which  mufl  difcover  the 
writer  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  appears  altogether 
given  up  to  caprice.  For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an 
unfkilful  Author,  I  cannot  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  divert  myfelf  with  it,  but 
am  rather  apt  to  pity  the  man,  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  he  writes. 

The  deceafed  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  the  talent 
which  I  am  treating  of,  reprefents  an  empty  Rake,  in  one  of  his  Plays,  as 
very  much  furprifed  to  hear  one  fay  that  breaking  of  windows  was  not  hu- 
mor ;  and  I  queftion  not  but  feveral  Engli/Ii  readers  will  be  as  much  flart- 
led  to  hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  thofe  raving  incoherent  pieces,  which 
are  often  fpread  among  us,  under  odd  chimerical  titles,  are  rather  the  off- 
springs of  a  diftempered  brain,  than  works  of  humor. 

It  is  indeed  much  eafier  to  defcribe  what  is  not  Humor,  than  what  is; 
and  very  difficult  to  define  it  otherwife  than,  as  Cowley  has  done  Wit,  by  ne- 
gatives.    Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it,  I  would  deliver  them  after 

Plato's 
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Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory,  and  by  fuppofing  Humor  to  be  a 
perfon,  deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifications,  according  to  the  following  ge- 
nealogy. Truth  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good  Senfe. 
Good  Senje  was  the  father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  Lady  of  a  collateral  line 
called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  iffue  Humor.  Humor  therefore  being  the 
youngeft  of  this  illuftrious  family,  and  defcended  from  parents  of  fuch  dif- 
ferent difpolitions,  is  very  various  and  unequal  in  his  temper;  fometimes 
you  fee  him  putting  on  grave  looks  and  a  folemn  habit,  fometimes  airy  in 
his  behavior,  and  fantaftic  in  his  drefs:  infomuch  that  at  different  times 
he  appears  as  ferious  as  a  Judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry-Andrew.  But 
as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  Mother  in  his  conflitution,  whatever  mood  he 
is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make  his  company  laugh. 

But  fince  there  is  an  Impoftor  abroad,  who  takes  upon  him  the  name  of 
this  young  Gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pafs  for  him  in  the  world;  to 
the  end  that  well-meaning  perfons  may  not  be  impofed  upon  by  cheats, 
I  would  defire  my  readers,  when  they  meet  with  this  Pretender,  to  look  in- 
to his  parentage,  and  to  examine  him  flridly,  whether  or  no  he  be  re- 
motely allied  to  Truth,  and  lineally  defcended  from  Good  Senfe;  if  not,  they 
may  conclude  him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewife  diftinguifli  him  by 
a  loud  and  exceffive  laughter,  in  which  he  feldom  gets  his  company  to 
join  with  him.  For  as  True  Humor  generally  looks  ferious,  while  every 
body  laughs  about  him;  Falje  Humor  is  always  laughing,  whilft  every  body 
about  himlooks  ferious.  I  fliallonly  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a  mixture 
of  both  Parents,  that  is,  if  he  would  pafs  for  the  offspring  of  Wit  without 
Mirth,  or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  altogether  fpu- 
rious,  and  a  cheat. 

The  Impoftor  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  defcends  originally  from  Falfe- 
hood,  who  was  the  Mother  of  Konjenje,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Son 
called  Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  the  Daughters  of  Folly,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Laughter,  on  whom  he  begot  that  monflrous  Infant  of 
which  I  have  been  here  fpeaking.  I  fhallfet  down  at  length  the  genealogi- 
cal table  oi  Falfe  Humor,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  place  after  it  the  genealogy 
oiTrue  Humor,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold  their  different  pe- 
digrees and  relations. 

FALSEHOOD. 

NONSENSE. 

F  R  E  N  Z  Y. L  A  U  G  H  T  E  R, 

FALSE      HUMOR. 

TRUTH. 
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TRUTH. 
GOOD       SENSE. 

W  I  T. M  I  R  T  H. 

HUMOR. 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  feveral  of  the  children  of 
Falje  Humor,  who  are  more  in  number  than  the  fands  of  the  fea,  and  might 
in  particular  enumerate  the  many  Sons  and  Daughters  which  he  has  begot 
in  this  Ifland.  But  as  this  would  be  a  very  invidious  tafk,  I  fliall  only  ob- 
ferve  in  general,  that  Falfe  Humor  differs  from  the  True,  as  a  Monkey  does 
from  a  Man. 

Firjl  of  all,  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  apilh  tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  fo  much  delights  in  mimickry,  that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whe- 
ther he  expofes  by  it  vice  and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice;  or,  on  thecontrary, 
virtue  and  wifdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  infomuch  that  he  will  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  him,  and  endeavor  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indifferently. 
For  having  but  fmall  talents,  he  muft  be  merry  where  he  can,  not  where 
h&JJiould. 

Fourthly,  Being  intirely  void  of  reafon,  he  purfues  no  point  either  of 
morality  or  inftru61ion,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the  fake  of  being  fo. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  having  any  thing  but  mock- reprefentations,  his 
ridicule  is  always  perfonal,  and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man,  or  the  writer; 
not    at  the  vice,  or  at  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  fpecies  of  falfe  Humorifts;  but  as 
one  of  my  principal  defigns  in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant 
fpirit,  which  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  writings  of  the  prefent  age,  I  fhall  not 
fcruple,  for  the  future,  to  fmgle  out  any  of  the  fmall  wits,  that  infeft  the 
world  with  fuch  compofitions  as  are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  abfurd. 
This  is  the  only  exception  which  I  fhall  make  to  the  general  rule  I  have 
prefcribed  myfelf,  o^  attacking  multitudes:  fince  every  honeft  man  ought  to 
look  upon  himfelf  as  in  a  natural  ftate  of  war  with  the  Libeller  and  Lam- 
pooner, and  to  annoy  them  wherever  they  fall  in  his  way.  This  is  but 
retaliating  upon  them,  and  treating  them  as  they  treat  others. 
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Italian  pi6lures,  becaufe  the  poflures  which  are  exprefled  in  them  are  often 
fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  One  who  has  not  feen  an  Itnlian  in 
the  Pulpit,  will  not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  geflure  in  Raphael's 
picture  of  St.  Paid  preaching  ^t.  Athens,  where  the  Apoftle  is  reprefented  as 
lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring  out  the  thunder  of  his  Rhetoric  a- 
midft  an  audience  of  pagan  philofophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  geftures  and  vehement  exertions  of  the  voice 
cannot  be  too  much  fludied  by  a  public  Orator.  They  are  a  kind  of  Com- 
ment to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing  he  fays,  with  weak  hearers, 
better  than  the  flrongeft  argument  he  can  make  ufe  of.  They  keep  the 
audience  awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  fliew  the  fpeaker  is  in  earneft,  and  affected  himfelf 
with  what  he  fo  paffionately  recommends  to  others.  Violent  geflure  and 
vociferation  naturally  fliake  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with 
a  kind  of  religious  horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  fee  women 
weep  and  tremble  at  the  fight  of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is  placed 
quite  out  of  their  hearing;  as  in  England  we  very  frequently  fee  people 
lulled  afleep  with  folic!  and  elaborate  difcourfes  of  piety,  who  would  be 
warmed  and  tranfported  out  of  themfelves  by  the  bellowings  and  diftortions 
of  Enthufiafm. 

If  nonfenfe,  when  accompanied  with  fuch  an  emotion  of  voice  and  body, 
has  fuch  an  influence  on  men's  minds,  what  might  we  not  expe^l  from 
many  of  thofe  admirable  difcourfes  which  are  printed  in  our  tongue,  were 
they  delivered  with  a  becoming  fervor,  and  with  the  moft  agreeable  graces 
of  voice  and  gefture? 

We  are  told,  that  the  great  Latin  Orator  very  much  impaired  his  health 
by  this  laterum  contention  this  vehemence  of  a61ion,  with  which  he  ufed  to 
deliver  himfelf.  The  Greek  Orator  was  likewife  fo  very  famous  for  this  par- 
ticular in  Rhetoric,  that  one  of  his  antagonifts,  whom  he  had  banifhed  from 
Athens^  reading  over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  banifhment,  and 
feeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  afking  them,  if  they  were  fo 
much  affeded  by  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they  would  have 
been  alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  adually  throwing  out  fuch  a  ftorm  of 
eloquence? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparifon  of  thefe  two  great  men,  does 
an  Orator  often  make  at  the  Briti/Ji  bar,  holding  up  his  head  with  the  moft 
infipid  ferenity,  andftroking  the  fides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his 
middle?  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
geftures  of  an  &iglijh  fpeaker;  you  fee  fome  of  them  running  their  hands 
into  their  pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thruft  them,   and  others  looking 
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with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing  written  in  it;  you 
may  fee  many  a  fmart  Rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it 
intofeveral  different  cocks,  examining  fometimes  the  Hning  of  it,  and  fome- 
times  the  button,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man 
would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the 
fate  of  the  BritiJJi  nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  andufed 
to  frequent  WeJimi)i/ier-Hall,  there  was  a  Counfellor  who  never  pleaded 
without  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hand,  which  he  ufed  to  twift  about  a 
thumb,  or  a  finger,  all  the  while  he  was  fpeaking :  the  wags  of  thofe  days 
ufed  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  for  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a 
word  without  it.  One  of  his  clients,  whov^^as  more  merry  than  wife,  ftole 
it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midft  of  his  pleading,  but  he  had  better  have 
let  it  alone,   for  he  loft  his  caufe  by  his  jeft. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myfelf  to  be  a  dumb  man,  and  therefore 
may  be  thought  a  very  improper  perfon  to  give  rules  for  Oratory;  but  I 
believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  we  ought  either  to  lay  a- 
lide  all  kinds  of  gefture,  (which  feems  to  be  very  fuitable  to  the  genius  of 
our  nation)  or  at  leaft  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  only  as  are  graceful  and  ex- 
preffive. 

N°  409.  Thurfday,  June  ig. 

Mufao  contingere  cundia  lepore.  Lucr. 

G  RATI  AX  very  often  recommends  the  fine  tafte,  as  the  utmoft  per- 
fection of  an  accomplifhed  man.  As  this  word  arifes  very  often 
in  converfation,  I  fhall  endeavor  to  give  fome  account  of  it,  and  to  lay 
down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are  pofteffed  of  it,  and  how 
we  may  acquire  that  fine  tafte  of  writing,  which  is  fo  much  talked  of  a- 
mong  the  polite  world. 

Moft  languages  make  ufe  of  this  metaphor,  to  exprefs  that  faculty  of  the 
mind,  which  diftinguifhes  all  the  moft  concealed  faults  and  niceft  perfedions 
in  writing.  We  may  be  fure  this  metaphor  would  not  have  been  fo  general 
in  all  tongues,  had  there  not  been  a  very  great  conformity  between  that 
mental  tafte,  which  is  the  fubjed  of  this  paper,  and  that  fenfitive  tafte 
which  gives  us  a  relifli  of  every  different  flavor  that  affeds  the  palate.  Ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly  we  find,  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refinement  in  the  intellec- 
tual faculty,  as  in  the  fenfe,  which  is  marked  out  by  this  common  denomi- 
nation. 

I  knew  a  perfon  who  poffefTed  the  one  info  great  a  perfe<5iion,  that  after 
having  tafled  ten  different  kinds  of  tea,  he  Avould  diftinguifh,  without  fee- 
ing the  color  of  it,  the  particular  fort  which  was  offered  him  ;  and  not  on- 
ly fo,  but  any  two  forts  of  them  that  were  mixed  together  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion; nay,  he  has  carried  the  experiment  fo  far,  as  upon  tafting  the 
compofition  of  three  different  forts,  to  name  the  parcels  from  whence  the 
three  feveral  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a  fine  tafte  in  writing  will 
difcern,  after  the  fame  manner,  not  only  the  general  beauties  and  imper- 
fe^lions  of  an  Author,  but  difcover  the  feveralwaysof  thinking  and  expref- 
fing  himfelf,  which  diverfify  him  from  all  other  Authors,  with  the  feveral 
foreign  infufions  of  thought  and  language,  and  the  particular  Authors  from 
whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally  meant  by  a  fine  tafte 
in  writing,  and  fhewn  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  which  is  ufed  on  this 
occafion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  that  faculty  of  the  foul,  which  dfcerns  the 
beauties  of  an  Author  xvith  pleafure,  and  the  imperfedions  with  diflike.  If  a  man 
would  know  whether  he  is  poffeffed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him  read 
over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which  have  flood  the  teft  of  fo  many 
different  ages  and  countries  ;  or  thofe  works  among  the  moderns,  which 
have  the  fanflion  of  the  politer  part  of  our  contemporaries.  If  upon  the 
perufal  of  fuch  writings  he  does  not  find  himfelf  delighted  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  or  if,  upon  reading  the  admired  paffages  in  fuch  Authors, 
he  finds  a  coldnefs  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude, 
not  (as  is  too  ufual  among  the  taftelefs  Readers)  that  the  Author  wants 
thofe  perfections  which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himfelf 
wants  the  faculty  of  difcovering  them. 

He  fliould,  in  the  fecond  place,  be  very  careful  to  obferve,  whether  he 
taftes  the  diftinguifliing  perfedions,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them 
fo,  the  fpecific  qualities  of  the  Author  whomhe  perufes,  whether  he  is  par- 
ticularly pleafed  with  Livy  for  his  manner  of  telling  a  ftory,  with  Sallift  for 
his  entering  into  thofe  internal  priciples  of  Action  which  arife  from  the 
charaders  and  manners  of  the  perfons  he  defcribes,  or  with  Tacitus  for  his 
difplaying  thofe  outward  motives  of  fafety  and  intereft,  which  give  birth 
to  the  whole  feries  of  tranfa6lions  which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewife  confider,  how  differently  he  is  affeded  by  the  fame 
thought,  which  prefents  itfelf  in  a  great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he 
finds  it  delivered  by  a  perfon  of  an  ordinary  Genius.  For  there  is  as  much 
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difference  in  apprehending  a  thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that 
of  a  common  Author,  as  in  feeing  an  obje6l  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by 
the  light  of  the  fun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquirement  of  fuch  a  tafte 
as  that  I  am  here  fpeaking  of.  The  faculty  muft  in  fome  degree  be  born 
with  us,  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  thofe  who  have  other  qualities  in 
perfedion,  are  wholly  void  of  this.  One  of  the  mofl  eminent  Mathemati- 
cians of  the  Age  has  aifured  me,  that  the  greateft  pleafure  he  took  in 
reading  Virgil,  was  in  examining  AEneass  voyage  by  the  map;  as  Iqueflion 
not  but  many  a  modern  compiler  of  hiflory,  would  be  delighted  v/ith  lit- 
tle more  in  that  divine  Author,  than  in  the  bare  matters  of  fa6i. 

But  notwithflanding  this  faculty  muft  in  fome  meafure  be  born  with  us, 
there  are  feveral  methods  for  cultivating  and  improving  it,  and  without 
which  it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of  little  ufe  to  the  perfon  that  poffef- 
fes  it.  The  moft  natural  method  for  this  purpofe  is,  to  be  converfant  a- 
mong  the  writings  of  the  moft  polite  Authors.  A  man  who  has  any  relifh 
for  fine  writing,  either  difcovers  new  beauties,  or  receives  ftronger  im- 
preffions  from  the  mafterly  ftrokes  of  a  great  Author  every  time  he  perufes 
him:  befides  that  he  naturally  wears  himfelf  into  the  fame  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing and  thinking. 

Converfation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  another  method  of  improv- 
ing our  natural  tafte.  It  is  impofFible  for  a  man  of  the  greateft  parts  to 
confider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety  of  lights. 
Every  man,  befides  thofe  general  obfervations  which  are  to  be  made  upon 
an  Author,  forms  feveral  refledions  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of 
thinking;  fo  that  converfation  will  naturally  furnifli  us  with  hints  which 
we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  mens  parts  and  reflexions 
as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  beft  reafon  I  can  give  for  the  obfervation 
which  feveral  have  made,  that  men  of  great  genius  in  the  fame  way  of 
writing,  feldom  rife  up  fnigly,  but  at  certain  periods  of  time  appear  to- 
gether, and  in  a  body  ;  as  they  did  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augujtus,  and 
in  Greece  about  the  Age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Corneille,  Racine., 
Moliere,  Boileau.,  la  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  BoJJll,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have 
written  fo  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and  con- 
temporaries. 

It  is  likewife  neceflary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himfelf  a  finifhed 
tafte  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  verfed  in  the  works  of  the  beft  Critics  both 
ancient  and  modern.  I  muft  confefs  that  I  could  wifh  there  were  Au- 
thors of  this  kind,  who,  befide  the  mechanical  rules  which  a  man  of  very 
little  tafte  may  difcourfe  upon,  would  enter  into  the   very  fpirit  and  foul 
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of  fine  writing,  and  fliew  us  the  feveral  fources  of  that  pleafure  which 
rifes  in  the  mind  upon  the  perufal  of  a  noble  work.  Thus  ahhough  in 
poetry  it  be  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  unities  of  time,  place  and  adion, 
with  other  points  of  tlie  fame  nature,  fliould  be  thoroughly  explained  and 
underftood;  there  isflill  fomething  more  effential  to  the  art,  fomething  that 
elevates  and  aftoniflies  the  fancy,  and  gives  a  greatnefs  of  mind  to  the 
Reader,  which  few  of  the  Critics  befides  Longinus  have  confidered. 

Our  general  tafte  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns  of  wit,  and  forced 
conceits,  which  have  no  manner  of  influence,  either  for  the  bettering  or 
enlarging  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and  have  been  carefully  avoid- 
ed by  the  greateft  writers,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns.  I  have 
endeavored  in  feveral  of  my  Speculations  to  banifh  this  Gothic  tafte, 
which  has  taken  poffeffion  among  us.  I  entertained  the  town,  for  a  week 
together,  with  an  Effay  upon  Wit,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  detect  feveral 
of  thofe  falfe  kinds  which  have  been  admired  in  the  different  Ages  of  the 
world  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fhew  wherein  the  nature  of  true  wit  conlifls. 
I  afterwards  gave  an  inflance  of  the  great  force  which  lies  in  a  natural 
limplicity  of  thought  to  affe^l  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  from  fuch  vulgar 
pieces  as  have  little  elfe  befides  thisfingle  qualification  to  recommend  them. 
I  have  likewife  examined  the  works  of  the  greateft  Poet  which  our  nation 
or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  and  particularized  moft  of  thofe  ra- 
tional and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that  divine  work.  I  fhall 
next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  Effay  on  the  pleajures  of  the  Imagination,  which, 
though  it  fhall  confider  that  fubje^l  atlarge,  will  perhaps  fuggefl  to  theRead- 
er  what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  paffages  of  the  finefl  writers  both 
in  profe  and  verfe.  As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I 
queftion  not  but  it  will  be  received  with  candor. 


Saturday, 
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N°  411.  Saturday^  June  21. 

Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca,  nullius  ante 

Trita  fob;  juvat  integros  accedere  fonteis; 

Atque  haurire: Lucr, 

OUR  Sight  is  the  moft  perfed  and  moft  delightful  of  all  our  fenfes  : 
it  fills  the  mind  with  the  largefl  variety  of  ideas,  converfes  with  its 
objeds  at  the  greateft  diftance,  and  continues  the  longefl  in  adion  with- 
out being  tired  or  fatiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  fenfe  of  Feel- 
ing can  indeed  give  us  a  notion  of  extenfion,  fhape,  and  all  other  ideas 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colors;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  very  much 
flraitned  and  confined  in  its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  diftance 
of  its  particular  objects.  Our  Sight  feems  defigned  to  fupply  all  thefe  de- 
fe6ls,  and  maybe  confidered  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffufive  kind  of  touch, 
that  fpreads  itfelf,  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends  the 
largeft  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  fome  of  the  moft  remote  parts  of 
the  univerfe. 

It  is  this  fenfe  which  furniflies  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas;  fo  that 
by  the  pleafures  of  the  Imagination  or  Fancy  (which  I  fliall  ufe  promifcu- 
oufly)  I  here  mean  fuch  as  arife  from  vifible  objects,  either  when  we  have 
them  adually  in  our  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds 
by  Painting,  Statues,  Defcriptions,  or  any  the  like  occafion.  We  cannot 
indeed  have  a  fingle  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  firft  entrance 
through  the  fight;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering  and  com- 
pounding thofe  images,  which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties 
of  pidure  and  vifion  that  are  moft  agreeable  to  the  imagination;  for  by  this 
faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himfelf  with  fcenes 
and  landfcapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
compafs  of  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  Englijli  language  which  are  employed  in  a 
more  loofe  and  uncircumfcribed  fenfe  than  thofe  of  the  Fancy  and  the  Ima- 
gination. I  therefore  thought  it  neceffary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion 
of  thefe  tVN^o  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my 
following  fpecuiations,  that  the  Reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is  the 
fubjecl  which  I  proceed  upon.      I  muft  therefore  defire  him  to  remember, 

that 
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that  by  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  fuch  pleafures  as 
arife  originally  from  fight,  and  that  I  divide  thefe  pleafures  into  two  kinds; 
my  defign  being  firll  of  all  to  difcourfe  of  thofe  primary  pleafures  of  the 
imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  fuch  obje^ls  as  are  before  our 
eyes;  and  in  the  next  place  to  fpeak  of  thofe  fecondary  pleafures  of  the 
imagination  which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  vifible  objects,  when  the  objeds 
are  not  a61ually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or 
formed  into  agreeable  vifions  of  things  that  are  either  abfent  or  fi^litious. 

The  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  fo 
grofs  as  thofe  of  fenfe,  nor  fo  refined  as  thofe  of  the  underftanding.  The 
laft  are,  indeed,  more  preferable,  becaufe  they  are  founded  on  fome  new 
knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man;  yet  it  mull  be  confeft,  that 
thofe  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as  tranfporting  as  the  other.  A 
beautiful  profpe6i;  delights  the  foul,  as  much  as  a  demonflration;  and  a  De- 
fcription  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  Readers  than  a  Chapter  in  Arijlotle. 
Befides,  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage,  above  thofe  of 
the  underflanding,  that  they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  eafy  to  be  acqui- 
red. It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  fcene  enters.  The  colors  paint 
themfelves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  attention  of  thought  or  application 
of  mind  in  the  beholder.  We  are  fl;ruck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  fym- 
metry  of  any  thing  we  fee,  and  immediately  affent  to  the  beauty  of  an  obje(51, 
without  enquiring  into  the  particular  caufes  and  occafions  of  it. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleafures,  that  the 
vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  He  can  converfe  with  a  picture,  and 
find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  ftatue.  He  meets  with  a  fecret  refrefh- 
ment  in  a  defcription,  and  often  feels  a  greater  fatisfa61ion  in  the  profpe^l 
of  fields  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in  the  poffelTion.  It  gives  him, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  fees,  and  makes  the  mofl  rude 
uncultivated  parts  of  nature  adminifter  to  his  pleafures :  fo  that  he  looks 
upon  the  world,  as  it  were  in  another  light,  and  difcovers  in  it  a  multitude 
of  charms,   that  conceal  themfelves  from  the  generality  of  mankind. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent, 
or  have  a  relifh  of  any  pleafures  that  are  not  criminal ;  every  diverfion  they 
take  is  at  the  expence  of  fome  one  virtue  or  other,  and  their  very  firft  ftep 
out  of  bufinefs  is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  fhould endeavor,  therefore,  to 
make  the  fphere  of  his  innocent  pleafures  as  wide  as  poffible,  that  he  may 
retire  into  them  with  fafety,  and  find  in  them  fuch  a  fatisfadion  as  a  wife 
man  would  not  blufli  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  thofe  of  the  imagination, 
which  do  not  require  fuch  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  neceffary  to  our  more  fe- 
rious  employments,  nor,  at  the  fame  time,  fuffer  the  mind  to  fink  into  that 

negligence 
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negligence  and  remiffnefs,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  fenfual 
delights;  but,  like  a  gentle  exercife  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from 
floth  and  idlenefs,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labor  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleafures  of  the  fancy  are  more  conducive 
to  health,  than  thofe  of  the  underftanding,  which  are  worked  out  by  dint 
of  thinkino-,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labor  of  the  brain.  Delightful 
fcenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  on 
the  bodv,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  ferve  to  clear  and  brighten 
the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  difperfe  grief  and  melancholy,  and  to  fet 
the  animal  fpirits  in  pleafmg  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this  reafon  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Effay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  pre- 
fcribe  to  his  Reader  a  poem  or  a  profped,  where  he  particularly  diffuades 
him  from  knotty  and  fubtle  difquifitions,  andadvifes  him  to  purfue  ftudies, 
that  fill  the  mind  with  fplendid  and  illuftrious  objeds,  as  hiflories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introdu61ion,  fettled  the  notion  of  thofe 
pleafures  of  the  imagination  which  are  the  fubje6i  of  my  prefent  under- 
taking, and  endeavored,  by  feveral  confiderations,  to  recommend  to  my 
Reader  the  purfuit  of  thofe  pleafures.  I  fhall,  in  my  next  paper,  examine 
the  feveral  fources  from  whence  thefe  pleafures  are  derived. 

N°  412.  Monday^  June  23. 

Divijumfic  breve  Jiet  opus.  Mart. 

I  SHALL  firfl  confider  thofe  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  which  arife 
from  the  adual  view  and  furvey  of  outward  objeds :  and  thefe,  I  think, 
all  proceed  from  the  fight  of  what  is  Great,  Uncommon  or  Beautiful.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  fomething  fo  terrible  or  offenfive,  that  the  horror  or  loath- 
foranefs  of  an  objed  may  over-bear  the  pleafure  which  refults  from  its 
Greatnefs,  Xovelty,  or  Beauty;  but  flill  there  will  be  fuch  a  mixture  of  delight 
in  the  very  difguft  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  thefe  three  qualifications  are  mofl 
confpicuous  and  prevailing. 

By  Greatnefs.,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  fingle  object,  but  the 
largenefs  of  a  whole  view,  confidered  as  one  entire  piece.  Such  are  the  pro- 
fpe61s  of  anopen  campaign  country,  a  vaft  uncultivated  defert,  of  huge  heaps 

of 
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of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipices,  or  a  wideexpanfe  of  waters,  where 
we  are  not  ftruck  with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the  fight,  but  with  that  rude 
kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of  thefe  ftupendous  works  of 
nature.  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  objed,  or  to  grafp  at  any 
thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleafing  aftonifli- 
ment  at  fuch  unbounded  views,  and  feel  a  delightful  ftillnefs  and  amaze- 
ment in  the  Soul  at  the  apprehenfion  of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally 
hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a  reftraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  it- 
felf  under  a  fort  of  confinement,  when  the  fight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  and  fhortned  on  every  fide  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains. 
On  the  contrary,  a  fpacious  Horizon  is  an  image  of  Liberty,  where  the  eye 
has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immenfity  of  its 
views,  and  to  lofe  itfelf  amidft  the  variety  of  obje6ls  that  offer  themfelves  to 
its  obfervation.  Such  wide  and  undetermined  profpeds  are  as  pleafing  to  the 
fancy,  as  the  fpeculations  of  Eternity  or  Infinitude  are  to  the  underftand- 
ing.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonnefs  joined  with  this  grandeur, 
as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  ftars  and  meteors,  or  a  fpa- 
cious landfcape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  meadows,  the  plea- 
fure  fi;ill  grows  upon  us,  as  it  arifes  from  more  than  a  fingle  principle. 

Everything  that  is  iieiv  or  uncommon  raifes  a  pleafure  in  the  Imagination, 
becaufe  it  fills  the  Soul  with  an  agreeable  furprife,  gratifies  its  curiofity, 
and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  poffeft.  We  are  indeed  fo 
often  converfant  with  one  fet  of  obje6ls,  and  tired  out  with  fo  many  repeat- 
ed fhows  of  the  fame  things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes 
a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the 
flrangenefs  of  its  appearance:  it  ferves  us  for  a  kind  of  refrefliment,  and 
takes  off  from  that  fatiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in  our  ufual  and  ordi- 
nary entertainments-  It  is  this  that  beftows  charms  on  a  monfter,  and 
makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature  pleafe  us.  It  is  this  that  recom- 
mends variety,  where  the  mind  is  every  inftant  called  off  to  fomething  new, 
and  the  attention  not  fuffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  wafle  itfelf  on  any 
particular  object.  It  is  this,  likewife,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beau- 
tiful, and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment.  Groves,  fields, 
and  meadows,  are  at  any  feafon  of  the  year  pleafant  to  look  upon,  but  ne- 
ver fo  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  fpring,  when  they  are  all  new  and  frefli, 
with  their  firft  glofs  upon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accufiomed  and  fa- 
miliar to  the  eye.  For  this  reafon  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a 
profpeCl  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  fcene  is  perpe- 
tually fhifting,  and  entertaining  the  fight  every  moment  with  fomething  that 
is  new.     We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  upon  hills  and  vallies,  where 
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every  thing  continues  fixtand  fettled  in  the  fame  place  and  poflure,  but  find 
our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  fight  of  fuch  objeds  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  Aiding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

•  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  Soul  than 
Beauty,  which  immediately  diffufes  a  fecret  fatisfa61ion  and  complacency 
through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finifhing  to  any  thing  that  is  great  or 
uncommon.  The  very  firft  difcovery  of  it  flrikes  the  mind  with  an  inward 
joy,  and  fpreads  a  chearfulnefs  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  There 
is  not  perhaps  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  matter 
than  another,  becaufe  we  might  have  been  fo  made,  that  whatfoever  now 
appears  loathfome  to  us,  might  have  fliewn  itfelf  agreeable;  but  we  find 
by  experience,  that  there  are  feveral  modifications  of  matter,  which  the 
mind,  without  any  previous  confideration,  pronounces  at  firft  fight  beautiful 
or  deformed.  Thus  we  fee  that  every  different  fpecies  of  fenfible  creatures 
has  its  diiferent  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  moft  affe6led 
witL  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remarkable 
than  in  birds  of  the  fame  fliape  and  proportion,  where  we  often  fee  the 
male  determined  in  his  courtfhip  by  the  fingle  grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather, 
and  never  difcovering  any  charms  but  in  the  color  of  its  fpecies. 

Scit  thalamo  Jervare  fidem^  Jandajque  vcretur 
Connubii  leges,   non  ilium  in  pedore  candor 
Sollicitat  niveus;  neque  pravum  accendit  amor  em 
Splendida  lanugo,  vel  honejla  in  vertice  crijia, 
Purpureujve  nitor  pennarum;  aji  agmina  late 
Fceminea  explorat  cautus,  maculafqiie  requirit 
Cognatas,  paribufque  interlita  corpora  guttis: 
Ni  facer et,  piSiis  Jylvam  circum  undique  monjlris 
Confujam  afpiceres  vulgo,  partvfque  biformes, 
Et  genus  ambiguum,  et  Veneris  monumenta  ?icfanda. 

Hinc  merula  in  nigro  fe  obleBat  nigra  marito, 
Hinc  focium  lafciva  petit  Philomela  canorum, 
Agnojcitque  pares  fonitus,  hinc  nodua  tetram 
Canitiem  alarum,   et  glaucos  m.iratur  ocellos, 
Nempe  fibi  femper  coiiflat,  crejcitque  quotaiinis 
Lucida  progenies,  cajlos  confeffa  parentes; 
Dum  virides  inter  faltus  lucofque  Jonoros 
Vere  novo  exultat,  plumafque  decora  Juvenilis 
Explicat  ad  folem^  pa.triijque  coloribus  ardet. 

There 
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There  is  a  fecond  kind  o^  Bemity  that  we  find  in  the  feveral  produds  of 
Art  and  Nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth 
and  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  fpecies,  but  is  apt 
however  to  raife  in  us  a  fecret  dehght,  and  a  kind  of  fondnefs  for  the  places 
or  objeds  in  which  we  difcover  it.  This  confifts  either  in  the  gaiety  or  va- 
riety of  colors,  in  the  fyrametry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrange- 
ment anddifpofition  of  bodies,  or  in  a  juft  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all 
together.  Among  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  beauty  the  eye  takes  moft  delight  in 
colors.  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleafmg  fhow  in  nature, 
than  what  appears  in  the  Heavens  at  the  rifmg  and  fetting  of  the  Sun,  which 
is  wholly  made  up  of  thofe  different  ftains  of  light  that  fhew  themfelves  in 
clouds  of  a  different  fituation.  For  this  reafon  we  find  the  Poets,  who  are 
always  addrefling  themfelves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their 
epithets  from  colors  than  from  any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  flrange  or  beautiful, 
and  is  ftill  more  pleafed  the  more  it  finds  of  thefe  perfections  in  the  fame 
obje6l,  fo  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  fatisfadion  by  the  afliftance  of  a- 
nother  fenfe.  Thus  any  continued  found,  as  the  mufic  of  birds,  or  a  fall 
of  water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  the  feveral  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before 
him.  Thus  if  there  arifes  a  fragrancy  of  fmellsor  perfumes,  they  heighten 
the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colors  and  verdure  of 
the  Landfcape  appear  more  agreeable;  for  the  ideas  of  both  fenfes  recom- 
mend each  other,  and  are  pleafanter  together,  than  when  they  enter  the 
mind  feperately:  as  the  different  colors  of  a  piClure,  when  they  are  well 
difpofed,  fet  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the 
advantage  of  their  fituation. 


N°  413.  Tuejday,  June  24. 

Caiija  latet,  vis  ejl  notijfima Ovid. 

THOUGH    in  yefterday's  paper  we  confidered  how  every  thing  that 
is  Great,  New,  or  Beautiful,   is  apt  to  affed  the  imagination   with  plea- 
fure,  we  muftown  that  it  is  impoffiblefor  us  to  alFign  the  necelfary  caufe  of 
this  pleafure,  becaufe  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an  Idea,  nor  the  fub- 
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fiance  of  an  human  Soul,  which  might  help  us  to  difcover  the  conformity 
or  difagreeableiiefs  of  the  one  to  the  other;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  fuch 
a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  refle6l  on  thofe 
operations  of  the  Soul  that  are  mod  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their 
proper  heads,  what  is  pleafmg  or  difpleafing  to  the  mind,  without  being 
able  to  trace  out  the  feveral  neceffary  and  efficient  caufes  from  whence  the 
pleafure  or  difpleafure  arifes. 

Final  Caufeslie.  more  bare  and  open  to  ourObfervation,  as  there  are  often 
a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the  fameeffe(5i;  and  thefe,  though  they  are 
not  altogether  fo  fatisfa(51ory,  are  generally  more  ufefui  than  the  other,  as 
they  give  us  greater  occafion  of  admiring  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  the 
firft  contriver. 

One  of  the  final  caufes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is  great,  may 
be  this.  The  fupreme  Author  of  our  Being  has  fo  formed  the  Soul  of  man, 
that  nothing  but  himfelf  can  be  its  laft,  adequate,  and  proper  happinefs. 
Becaufe,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happinefs  muft  arife  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  Being,  that  he  might  give  our  Souls  a  juft  reliflr  of  fuch 
a  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehenfion 
of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleafmg 
motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rifes  at  the  confideration  of  any  objed 
that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  confequence,  will 
improve  into  the  higheft  pitch  of  aftonifhment  and  devotion  when  we  con- 
template his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumfcribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to 
be  comprehended  by  the  largeft  capacity  of  a  created  Being. 

He  has  annexed  a  fecret  pleafure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or 
uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  purfuit  after  knowledge,  and 
engage  us  to  fearch  into  the  wonders  of  his  creation;  for  every  new  idea 
brings  fuch  a  pleafure  along  with  it,  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken 
in  its  acquifitions,  and  confequently  ferves  as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  frefh 
difcoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  mon /pedes  pleafant,  that 
all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world 
with  inhabitants;  for  it  is  very  remarkable  that  wherever  nature  is  croft 
in  the  produdion  of  a  monfter  (the  refult  of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the 
breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likenefs,  and  of  founding  a  new  order 
of  creatures;  fo  that  unlefs  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  fpecies,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  laft  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  all  other 
objeds  pleafant,  or  rather  has  made  fo  many  objects  appear  beautiful,  that 
he  might  render  the  whole  Creation  more  gay  ajid  dehghtful.  He  has  given 

almoft 
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almoft  every  thing  about  us  the  power  of  railing  an  agreeable  idea  in  the 
imagination  :  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  cold- 
nefs  or  indifference,  and  to  furvey  fo  many  beauties  without  a  fecret  fatif- 
fa^tion  and  complacency.  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to 
the  eye,  if  we  faw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and 
what  reafon  can  we  affign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  thofe  ideas  which 
are  different  from  any  thing  that  exifls  in  the  obje61s  themfelves,  (for  fuch 
are  light  and  colors)  were  it  not  to  add  fupernumerary  ornaments  to  the 
univerfe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination?  We  are  every 
where  entertained  with  pleafing  fhows  and  apparitions,  we  difcover  ima- 
ginary glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  fee  fome  of  this  vifio- 
nary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  Creation;  but  what  a  rough  un- 
fightly  fketch  of  nature  fhould  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  coloring 
difappear,  and  the  feveral  diftin6lions  of  light  and  flaade  vanifh?  In  fhort, 
our  Souls  are  at  prefent  delightfully  loft  and  bewildered  in  a  pleafing  delu- 
fion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the  inchanted  Hero  of  a  Romance,  who  fees 
beautiful  caftles,  woods  and  meadows;  and  at  the  fame  time  hears  the 
warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  ftreams;  but  upon  the  finifhing  of 
fome  fecret  fpell,  the  fantaftic  fcene  breaks  up,  and  the  difconfolate  Knight 
finds  himfelf  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  folitary  defert.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  fomething  like  this  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  Soul  after  its  firft 
reparation,  in  refpeclof  the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter,  though  in- 
deed the  ideas  of  colors  are  fo  pleafing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination, 
that  it  is  poflible  the  Soul  will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but  perhaps  find 
them  excited  by  fome  other  occafional  caufe,  as  they  are  at  prefent  by  the 
different  impreflions  of  the  fubtle  matter  on  the  organ  of  fight. 

I  have  here  fuppofed  that  my  Reader  is  acquainted  with  that  great  mo- 
dern difcovery,  which  is  at  prefent  univerfally  acknowledged  by  all  the  en- 
quirers into  natural  Philofophy:  namely,  that  light  and  colors,  as  appre- 
hended by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities 
that  have  any  exiftence  in  matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  that  has  been  prov- 
ed inconteftably  by  many  modern  Philofophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
fineft  fpeculations  in  that  fcience,  if  the  EngliJJi  Reader  would  fee  the  no- 
tion explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Effay  on  human  underftanding. 


Wednejday, 
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N°  414.  Wednejday,  June  25. 

•  Alterius  fic 


Altera  pojcit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amid.  Hor. 

IF  we  confider  the  works  of  Nature  and  Art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  enter- 
tain the  Imagination,  we  fhall  find  the  laft  very  defe6live  in  comparifon 
of  the  former;  for  though  they  may  fometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or 
flrange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vaftnefs  and  immenfity, 
which  afford  fo  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The 
one  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can  never  fhew  her- 
felf  fo  auguft  and  magnificent  in  the  defign.  There  is  fomething  more  bold 
and  mafterlyin  the  rough  carelefs  flrokes  of  Nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches 
and  embellifhments  of  Art.  The  beauties  of  the  moft  (lately  garden  or  pa- 
lace lie  in  a  narrow  compafs,  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over, 
and  requires  fomething  elfe  to  gratify  her;  but,  in  the  wide  fields  of  Na- 
ture, the  fight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  images,  without  any  certain  flint  or  number.  For 
this  reafon  we  always  find  thePoet  in  love  with  the  country-life,  where  na- 
ture appears  in  the  greatefl  perfe<5lion,  and  furnifhes  out  all  thofe  fcenes 
that  are  mofl  apt  to  dehght  the  Imagination, 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus,  etfugit  urbes.  Flor. 

Hie  fecura  quies,  et  nejcia  Jailer e  vita. 

Dives  opum  variarum;  hie  latis  otia  fundis, 

SpelunccB,   vivique   lacus;  hie  frigida  Tempe, 

Mugitujque  bourn,  mollefque  Jub  arbore  fomni.  Virg. 

But  though  there  are  feveral  of  thefe  wild  fcenes,  that  are  more  delightful 
than  any  artificial  fhows ;  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  flill  more  plea- 
fant,  the  more  they  referable  thofe  of  art:  for  in  this  cafe  ourpleafure  rifes 
from  a  double  principle;  from  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  objeds  to  the  eye, 
and  from  their  fimilitude  toother  obje61s:  we  are  pleafed  as  well  with  com- 
paring their  beauties,  as  with  furveying  them,  and  can  reprefent  them  to 
our  minds,  either  as  copies  or  originals.     Hence  it  is  that  we  takedelightin 
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a  profpe(5i  which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diverfified  with  fields  and  meadows, 
woods  and  rivers ;  in  thofe  accidental  landfcapes  of  trees,  clouds  and  cities, 
that  are  fometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble;  in  the  curious  fret- work 
of  rocks  and  grottos ;  and  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  fuch  a  va- 
riety or  regularity  as  may  feem  the  effe^l  of  defign  in  what  we  call  the 
works  of  Chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rife  in  value,  according  as  they  more  or  lefs 
referable  thofe  of  art,  we  may  be  fure  that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater 
advantage  from  their  refemblance  of  fuch  as  are  natural;  becaufe  here  the 
fimilitude  is  not  only  pleafant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfe6i.  The  pretti- 
efl  landfcape  I  ever  faw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which 
flood  oppofite  on  one  fide  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park. 
The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.  Here  you  might  difcover  the 
waves  and  flu6luations  of  the  water  in  ftrong  and  proper  colors,  with  the 
pi6lure  of  a  fliip  entering  at  one  end,  and  failing  by  degrees  through  the 
whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared  the  green  fliadows  of  trees, 
waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  Deer  among  them  in  mini- 
ature, leaping  about  upon  the  wall.  I  muft  confefs,  the  Novelty  of  fuch 
a  Sight  may  be  one  occafion  of  its  pleafantnefs  to  the  imagination,  but 
certainly  the  chief  reafon  is  its  near  refemblance  to  nature,  as  it  does  not 
only,  like  other  pidures,  give  the  color  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of  the 
things  it  reprefents. 

We  have  before  obferved,  that  there  is  generally  in  nature  fomething 
more  grand  and  auguft,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiofities  of  art. 
When,  therefore,  we  fee  this  imitated  in  any  meafure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler 
and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleafure,  than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and 
more  accurate  produdions  of  art.  On  this  account  our  Englijli  gardens 
are  not  fo  entertaining  to  the  fancy  as  thofe  in  Frmice  and  Italy,  where  we 
fee  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
garden  and  foreft,  which  reprefent  every  where  an  artificial  rudenefs,  much 
more  charming  than  thatneatnefs  and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  thofe 
of  our  own  country.  It  might,  indeed,  be  of  ill  confequence  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  unprofitable  to  private  perfons,  to  alienate  fo  much  ground  from 
paflurage,  and  the  plow,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  fo  well  peo- 
pled, and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may  not  a  whole 
eftate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent  plantations,  that  may 
turn  as  much  to  the  profit,  as  the  pleafure  of  the  Owner?  A  marfh  over- 
grown with  willows,  or  a  mountain  fliaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more 
beautiful,  but  more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned. 
Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleafant  profpe61,  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken 

care 
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care  of  that  lie  between  them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows 
were  helped  and  improved  by  fome  fmall  additions  of  art,  and  the  feveral 
rows  of  hedges  fet  off  by  trees  and  flowers,  that  the  foil  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landfcape  of  his  own  pofleffions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  £'ziro/'^(2m,  which  are  laid  out 
by  the  rule  and  line;  becaufe,  they  fay,  any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal 
rows  and  uniform  figures.  They  chufe  rather  to  fhew  a  genius  in  works 
of  this  nature,  and  therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which  tliey  dire6l 
themfelves.  They  have  a  word,  itfeems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they 
expreis  the  particular  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  ftrikes  the  imagina- 
tion at  firft  fight,  without  difcovering  what  it  is  that  has  fo  agreeable  an 
eife^l.  Our  ^n^z/7z  Gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  inftead  of  humoring  nature, 
love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  poflible.  Our  trees  rife  in  cones,  globes 
and  pyramids.  We  fee  the  marks  of  the  fcilTars  upon  every  plant  and 
bufh.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  fingular  in  my  opinion,  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffu- 
fion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a 
mathematical  figure;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flo\ver  looks 
infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  moft  finifli'd 
Parterre.  But  as  our  great  Modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  difpofe  of,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the  beautiful 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may  moft  turn  to  their 
own  profit,  in  taking  off  their  Evergreens,  and  the  like  moveable  plants, 
with  which  their  ftiops  are  plentifully  ilocked. 

N°  415.  Thurjday,    June  26. 

Aide  tot  egregias  urhes,  operumque  labor  em.  ^^^^^• 

AVING  already  fhewn  how  the  Fancy  is  affe^led  by  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  afterwards  confidered  in  general  both  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  how  they  mutually  affift  and  complete  each  other,  in  forming 
fuch  fcenes  and  profpeds  as  are  moft  apt  to  delight  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder, I  fhall  in  this  paper  throw  together  fome  refle<5lions  on  that  par- 
ticular art,  which  has  a  more  immediate  tendency,  than  any  other,  to  pro- 
duce thofe  primary  pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  which  have  hitherto  been 

the 
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the  fubje^l  of  this  difcourfe.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of  Archite^lure,  which 
I  fliall  confider  only  with  regard  to  the  light  in  which  the  foregoing  fpecu- 
lations  have  placed  it,  without  entering  into  thofe  rules  and  maxims  which 
the  great  mailers  of  Archite^ure  have  laid  down,  and  explained  at  large 
in  numberlefs  treatifes  upon  that  fubje6l. 

Greatnefs^  in  the  works  of  Archite6lure,  may  be  confidered  as  relating  to 
the  bulk  and  body  of  the  ftru^lure,  or  to  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  built. 
As  for  the  firfl,  we  find  the  ancients  efpecially  among  the  eaftern  nations 
of  the  world,   infinitely  fuperior  to  the  moderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  which  an  old  Author  fays,  there 
were  the  foundations  to  be  feen  in  his  time,  which  looked  like  a  fpacious 
mountain;  what  could  be  more  noble  than  the  walls  oi Babylon,  its  hanging 
gardens,  and  its  temple  to  Jupiter  Belus,  that  rofe  a  mile  high  by  eight  fe- 
veral  ftories,  each  flory  a  furlong  in  height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was 
the  Babylonian  obfervatory.  I  might  here  likewife  take  notice  of  the  huge 
rock  that  was  cut  into  the  figure  of  Semiramis,  with  the  fmaller  rocks  that 
lay  by  it  in  the  fhape  of  tributary  Kings;  the  prodigiou^  bafon,  or  artifi- 
cial lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Euphrates,  till  fuch  time  as  a  new  canal 
was  formed  for  its  reception,  with  the  feveral  trenches  through  which  that 
river  was  conveyed.  I  know  there  are  perfons  who  look  upon  fome  of 
thefe  wonders  of  art  as  fabulous,  but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  for  fuch 
a  fufpicion,  unlefs  it  be  that  we  have  no  fuch  works  among  us  at  prefent. 
There  were  indeed  many  greater  advantages  for  building  in  thofe  times 
and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  have  been  met  with  ever  fince.  The 
earth  was  extremely  fruitful,  men  lived  generally  on  pafturage,  which  re- 
quires a  much  fmaller  number  of  hands  than  Agriculture:  there  were  few 
trades  to  employ  the  bufy  part  of  mankind,  and  fewer  arts  and  fciences  to 
give  work  to  men  of  fpeculative  tempers ;  and  what  is  more  than  all  the 
reft,  the  Prince  was  abfolute;  fo  that  when  he  went  to  war,  he  put  hira- 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  whole  people:  as  we  find  Semiramis  leading  her  three 
millions  to  the  field,  and  yet  overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  fhe  was  at  peace,  and  turned  her  thoughts 
on  building,  that  flie  could  accomplifh  fo  great  works,  with  fuch  a  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  laborers:  befides  that,  in  her  climate,  there  was  fmall 
interruption  of  frofts  and  winters,  which  make  the  northern  workmen  lie 
half  the  year  idle.  I  might  mention  too,  among  the  benefits  of  the  climate, 
what  Hiftorians  fay  of  the  earth,  that  it  fweated  out  a  bitumen  or  natural 
kind  of  mortar,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  in  holy 
writ,  as  contributing  to  the  flrudure  of  Babel.  Slime  they  ufed  injiead  of 
mortar. 

VOL.   III.  N  n  n  In 
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In  Egypt  we  ftill  fee  their  Pyramids,  which  anfwer  to  the  defcriptions 
that  have  been  made  of  them ;  and  I  queflion  not  but  a  Traveller  might 
find  out  fome  remains  of  the  Labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole  province,  and 
had  a  hundred  temples  difpofed  of  among  its  feveral  quarters  and  divifions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  thefe  eaftern  pieces  of  magnificence,  which 
makes  a  figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  although  an  account  of  it 
would  have  been  thought  fabulous,   were  not  the  wall  itfelf  fall  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  nobleft  buildings  that  have  adorned 
the  feveral  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has  fet  men  at  work  on 
temples  and  public  places  of  worlhip,  not  only  that  they  might,  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  building,  invite  the  Deity  to  refide  within  it,  but  that  fuch 
ftupendous  works  might,  at  the  fame  time,  open  the  mind  to  vafl  concep- 
tions, and  fit  it  to  converfe  with  the  Divinity  of  the  place.  For  every  thing 
that  is  majeftic,  imprints  an  awfulnefs  and  reverence  on  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  and  ftrikes  in  with  the  natural  greatnefs  of  the  foul. 

In  the  fecond  place  we  are  to  consider  Greatnejs  of  Manner  in  Ax  ch.htS.uxe, 
which  has  fuch  force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a  fmall  building,  where 
it  appears,  fhall  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas  than  one  of  twenty  times  the 
bulk,  where  the  Manner  is  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man 
would  have  been  more  aftoniflied  with  the  majeftic  air  that  appeared  in  one 
o(  Lycippus's  Statues  oi  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  Life,  than  he 
might  have  been  with  mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the 
Hero,  according  to  the  propofal  oi  Phidias,  with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and 
a  city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  difpofition  of  mind  he  finds  in  himfelf,  at  his 
firft  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  how  the  imagination  is  filled 
with  fomething  great  and  amazing;  and  at  the  fame  time,  confiderhow  little, 
in  proportion,  he  is  affeded  with  the  infide  of  a  Gothic  Cathedral,  though 
it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other;  which  can  arife  from  nothing  elfe 
but  the  greatnefs  of  the  Manner  in  the  one,  and  themeannefs  in  the  other. 

I  have  feen  an  obfervation  upon  this  fubje6l  in  a  French  Author,  which 
very  much  pleafed  me.  It  is  in  Monfieur  Freart's  parallel  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Architedure.  I  fhall  give  it  the  Reader  with  the  fame  terms 
of  art  which  he  has  made  ufe  of.  /  am  objerving  (fays  he)  a  thing,  ivhich,  in 
my  opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence  it  proceeds,  that  in  the  fame  quantity  of  fu- 
perficies,  the  one  Manner  feems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other  poor  and 
trifling;  the  reafon  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  fay  then,  that  to  introduce  into  Archi- 
tecture this  grandeur  of  Manner,  ive  ought  fo  to  proceed,  that  the  divifion  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Order' may  confifl  hut  of  few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great  and 
(f  a   bold  and  ample  Relievo,  and   Swelling;  and  that  the  eye,   beholding   nothing 

little 
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little  and  mean,  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorovjly  touched  and  offeSted  with  the 
work  thatjlands  before  it.  For  example;  in  a  Cornice,  if  the  Gola  or  Cynatium  of 
the  Corona,  the  Coping,  the  Modillions  or  Dentelli,  make  a  noble  fliow  by  their  graceful 
projections,  if  toe  Jee  none  of  that  ordinary  confifion  which  is  the  refult  of  thofe  little 
Cavities,  quarter  rounds  of  the  Aflragal,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  intermingled 
particulars,  which  produce  no  cffed  in  great  and  majfy  works,  and  which  very  unpro- 
ftably  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the  principal  member,  it  is  mofl  certain  that 
this  manner  will  appear  folemn  and  great;  as  on  the  contrary,  that  it  wdl  have  but  a 
poor  and  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  thofe  f mailer  ornaments,  which  di- 
vide andjcatter  the  angles  of  tlie  figJit  into  Juch  a  multitude  of  rays,  fo  preffed  together 
that  the  whole  will  appear  but  a  coififion. 

Among  all  the  figures  inArchite^lure,  there  are  none  that  have  a  greater 
air  than  the  Concave  and  the  Convex;  and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  Architedure,  as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ctiina,  as  in  coun- 
tries nearer  home,  that  round  pillars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part 
of  thofe  buildings  which  are  defigned  for  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
reafon  I  take  to  be,  becaufe  in  thefe  figures  we  generally  fee  more  of  the 
body,  than  in  thofe  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of  bodies, 
where  the  eye  may  take  in  two  thirds  of  the  furface;  but  as  in  fuch  bodies 
the  fight  mull  fplit  upon  feveral  angles,  it  does  not  take  in  one  uniform 
idea,  but  feveral  ideas  of  the  fame  kind.  Look  upon  the  outfide  of  a  Dome, 
your  eye  half  furrounds  it;  look  upon  the  infide,  and  at  one  glance  you 
have  all  the  prolpe6t  of  it;  the  entire  concavity  falls  into  your  eye  at  once, 
the  fight  being  as  the  centre  that  colle<Ss  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of 
the  whole  circumference  :  in  a  fquare  pillar,  the  fight  often  takes  in  but 
a  fourth  part  of  the  furface,  and  in  a  fquare  concave,  muft  move  up  and 
down  to  the  different  fides,  before  it  is  mafter  of  all  the  inward  furface. 
For  this  reafon,  the  fancy  is  infinitely  more  flruck  with  the  view  of  the 
open  air,  and  fky,  that  paffes  through  an  arch,  than  what  comes  through 
a  fquare,  or  any  other  figure.  The  figure  of  the  Rainbow  does  not  con- 
tribute  lefs  to  its  magnificence,  than  the  colors  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very 
poetically  defcribed  by  the  fon  oi  Sirach:  Look  upon  tJie  Rainboiu,  and  praife 
him  that  made  it ;  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  brightnefs ;  it  encompaffes  the  heavens  with 
a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  mofl  Higli  have  bended  it. 

Having  thus  fpoken  of  that  Greatnefs  which  affe6ls  the  mind  in  Archi- 
tecture, I  might  next  fliew  the  pleafure  that  rifes  in  the  imagination  from 
what  appears  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art;  but  as  every  beholder  has  natu- 
rally a  greater  tafle  of  thefe  two  perfeClions  in  every  building  which  offers 
itfelf  to  his  view,  than  of  that  which  I  have  hitherto  confidered,  I  fliall  not 
trouble  my  Reader  with  any  reffeClions  upon  it.      It  is  fufficient   for   my 

N  n  n  2  prefent 
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prefent  purpofe,  to  obferve,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  Art  which 
pleafes  the  imagination,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful. 


N°  416.  Friday,  June  27. 


Quatenus  Jiocfimile  eft  oculis,  quod  mente  videmus.  Lucr. 

I  At  firfl;  divided  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  intofuch  as  arife  from 
objeds  that  are  adually  before  our  eyes,  or  at  once  entered  in  at  our 
eyes,  and  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  mind  either  barely  by  its  own 
operations,  or  on  occafion  of  fomething  without  us,  as  ftatues  or  defcrip- 
tions.  We  have  already  confidered  the  firft  divifion,  and  fliall  therefore 
enter  on  the  other,  which,  for  diftincfiion  fake,  I  have  called  the  fecon- 
dary  pleafures  of  the  imagination.  When  I  fay  the  ideas  we  receive  from 
ftatues,  defcriptions,  or  fuch  like  occafions,  are  the  fame  that  were  once 
a6iually  in  our  view,  it  mufl  not  be  underftood  that  we  had  once  feen  the 
very  place,  adion,  or  perfon  which  are  carved  or  defcribed.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient,  that  we  have  feen  places,  perfons,  or  a6lions,  in  general,  which 
bear  a  refemblance,  or  at  leaft  fome  remote  analogy  with  what  we  find  re- 
prefented.  Since  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  once 
flocked  with  particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  vary  them  at 
her  own  pleafure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  reprefentation.  Statuary  is  the  moll  natu- 
ral, and  fhews  us  fomething  likejl  the  objed  that  is  reprefented.  To  make 
ufe  of  a  common  inflance,  let  one  who  is  born  blind  take  an  image  in  his 
hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  lingers  the  different  furrows  and  impreffi- 
ons  of  the  chilTel,  and  he  will  eafdy  conceive  how  the  fhape  of  a  man, 
or  beaft,  maybe  reprefented  by  it;  but  fhould  he  draw  his  hand  over  a 
PiSlure,  where  all  is  fmooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  ima- 
gine how  the  feveral  prominencies  and  deprelTions  of  a  human  body 
could  be  fliewn  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvas,  that  has  in  it  no  unevennefs  or 
irregularity.  Defcrlption  runs  yet  further  from  the  things  it  reprefents  than 
Painting;  for  a  pidure  bears  a  real  refemblance  to  its  original,  which  let- 
ters and  fyllables  are  wholly  void  of.  Colors  fpeak  all  languages,  but 
words  are  underftood  only  by  fuch  a  people  or  nation.  For  this  reafon, 
though  mens  neceffities  quickly  put  them  on  finding  out  fpeech,  Writing  is 

pro- 
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probably  of  a  later  invention  than  Painting;  particularly  we  are  told,  that 
in  America  when  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived  there,  expreffes  were  fent  to  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico  in  Paint,  and  the  news  of  his  country  delineated  by 
the  llrokes  of  a  pencil,  which  was  a  more  natural  way  than  that  of  writing, 
though  at  the  fame  time  much  more  imperfect,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to 
draw  the  little  connexions  offpeech,  or  to  give  the  pidureof  a  conjun^lion 
or  an  adverb.  It  would  be  yet  more  flrange,  to  reprefent  vifible  objects 
by  founds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them,  and  to  make  fomething 
like  defcription  in  Mvfic.  Yet  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  confufed,  imper- 
fect notions  of  this  nature  raifed  in  the  imagination  by  an  artificial  com- 
pofition  of  notes;  and  we  find  the  great  Maflers  in  the  art  are  able,  fome- 
times,  to  fet  their  hearers  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to  overcafl 
their  minds  with  melancholy  fcenes  and  apprehenfions  of  deaths  and  fu- 
nerals, or  to  lull  them  into  pleafing  dreams  of  groves  and  elyfiums. 

In  all  thefe  inftances,  this  fecondary  pleafure  of  the  Imagination  pro- 
ceeds from  that  ac^lion  of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas  arifing  from 
the  original  objects,  with  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  ftatue,  pi^lure,  de- 
fcription, or  found  that  reprefents  them.  It  is  impoffible  for  us  to  give  the 
necelfary  reafon,  why  this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  fo  much 
pleafure,  as  I  have  before  obferved  on  the  fame  occafion ;  but  we  find  a 
great  variety  of  entertainments  derived  from  this  fingle  principle:  for  it 
is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relifli  of  ftatuary,  painting  and  defcription, 
but  makes  us  delight  in  all  the  a^lions  and  arts  of  mimickry.  It  is  this 
that  makes  the  feveral  kinds  of  wit  pleafant,  which  confiRs,  as  I  have  for- 
merly fhewn,  in  the  affinity  of  ideas;  and  we  may  add,  it  is  this  alfo  that 
raifes  the  little  fatisfa6i;ion  we  fometimes  find  in  the  different  forts  of  falfe 
wit;  whether  it  confifts  in  the  affinity  of  letters,  as  in  Anagram,  Acroftic, 
or  of  fyllables,  as  in  Doggerel  rhimes,  Echos;  or  of  words,  as  in  Puns, 
Quibbles;  or  of  a  whole  fentence  or  Poem,  as  Wings,  and  Altars.  The 
final  Caufe,  probably,  of  annexing  pleafure  to  this  operation  of  the  mind, 
was  to  quicken  and  encourage  us  in  our  fearches  after  truth,  fince  the 
diflinguifhing  one  thing  from  another,  and  the  right  difcerning betwixt  our 
ideas,  depends  wholly  upon  our  comparing  them  together,  and  obferving 
the  congruity  or  difagreement  that  appears  among  the  feveral  works  of 
Nature. 

But  I  fliall  here  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  pleafures  of  the  Imagination, 
which  proceed  from  ideas  raifed  by  words,  becaufe  mod  of  the  obfervations 
that  agree  with  defcriptions,  areequally  applicable  to  Painting  and  Statuary. 

Words,  when  well  chofen,  have  fo  great  a  force  in  them,  that  a  defcrip- 
tion often  gives  us  more  lively  ideas  than  the  fight  of  things    themfelves. 

The 
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The  Reader  finds  a  fcene  drawn  in  ftronger  colors,  and  painted  more  to  the 
life  in  his  Imagination,  by  the  help  of  words,  than  by  an  a61ual  furvey  of 
the  fcene  which  they  defcribe.  In  this  cafe,  the  Poet  feems  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  Nature;  he  takes,  indeed,  the  Landfcape  after  her,  but  gives  it  more 
vigorous  touches,  heightens  its  beauty,  and  fo  enlivens  the  whole  piece, 
that  the  images  which  flow  from  the  obje61s  themfelves  appear  weak  and 
faint,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  come  from  the  expreffions.  The  reafon, 
probably  may  be,  becaufe  in  the  furvey  of  any  obje61  we  have  only  fo  much 
of  it  painted  on  the  Imagination,  as  comes  in  at  the  eye  ;  but  in  its  defcrip- 
tion,  the  Poet  gives  us  as  free  a  view  of  it  as  he  pleafes,  and  difcovers  to 
us  feveral  parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our 
fight  when  we  firfl  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any  obje6i,  our  idea  of  it  is, 
perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or  three  fimple  ideas;  but  when  the  Poet  repre- 
fents  it,  he  may  either  give  us  a  more  complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raife  in 
us  fuch  ideas  as  are  mofl  apt  to  affe^i;  the  Imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
feveral  readers,  who  are  all  acquainted  with  the  fame  language,  and  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read,  fliould  neverthelefs  have  a  different 
relifh  of  the  fame  defcriptions.  We  find  one  tranfported  with  a  paffage, 
which  another  runs  over  with  coldnefs  and  indifference,  or  finding  the  re- 
prefentation  extremely  natural,  where  another  can  perceive  nothing  of  like- 
nefs  and  conformity.  This  different  tafle  muff  proceed,  cither  from  the 
Perfedion  of  Imagination  in  one  more  than  in  another,  or  horn,  the  differcfit ideas 
that  feveral  Readers  affix  to  the  fame  words.  For,  to  have  a  true  relifii,  and 
form  a  right  judgment  of  a  defcription,  a  man  fhould  be  born  with  a  good 
imagination,  and  muff  have  well  weighed  the  force  and  energy  that  lie  in  the 
feveral  words  of  a  language,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  cliftinguifh  which  are  moft 
fignificant  and  expreffive  of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what  additional  flrength 
and  beauty  they  are  capable  of  receiving  from  conjuncfiion  with  others. 
The  fancy  muft  be  warm,  to  retain  the  print  of  thofe  images  it  hath  re- 
ceived from  outward  objects;  and  the  judgment  difcerning,  to  know  what 
expreffions  are  mofl  proper  to  clothe  and  adorn  them  to  the  bef!;  advantage. 
A  man  who  is  deficient  in  either  of  thefe  refpe6fs,  though  he  may  receive 
the  general  notion  of  a  defcription,  can  never  fee  diflin<511y  all  its  particu- 
lar beauties :  as  a  perfon,  with  a  weak  fight,  may  have  the  confufed  pro- 
fpe6l  of  a  place  that  lies  before  him,  without  entering  into  its  feveral  parts, 
or  difcerning  the  variety  of  its  colors  in  their  full  glory  and  perfedion. 


Saturday, 
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N"  417.  Saturday,  June  28. 

Quem  tu^  Melpomene^  feme! 
Mafcentetn  placido  lumine  videris, 

Non  ilium  labor  IJlhmius 
Clarahit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger,   ^c. 
Sed  qua  Tibur  aqua  fertile  perjiuunt^ 

Et  jpijja  nemorum  coma 
Fingent  AEolio  carmine  nobilem.  Hor. 

WE  may  obferve,  that  any  fingle  circumflance  of  what  we  have  for- 
.  merly  feen,  often  raifes  up  a  whole  fcene  of  imagery,  and  awakens 
numberlefs  ideas  that  before  flept  in  the  Imagination;  fuch  a  particular 
fmell  or  color  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a  fudden,  with  the  pi61ure  of  the 
fields  or  gardens  where  we  firft  met  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  into  view  all 
the  variety  of  images  that  once  attended  it.  Our  imagination  takes  the 
hint,  and  leads  us  unexpectedly  into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows. 
We  may  further  obferve,  when  the  fancy  thus  reflects  on  the  fcenes  that 
have  pad  in  it  formerly,  thofe,  which  were  at  firft  pleafant  to  behold,  ap- 
pear more  fo  upon  refle6lion,  and  that  the  memory  heightens  the  delight- 
fulnefs  of  the  original.  A  Cartefian  would  account  for  both  thefe  inftances 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  fet  of  ideas,  which  we  received  from  fuch  a  profpe6l  or  garden,  ha- 
ving entered  the  mind  at  the  fame  time,  have  a  fet  of  traces  belonging  to 
them  in  the  brain,  bordering  very  near  upon  one  another;  when  therefore 
any  one  of  thefe  ideas  arifes  in  the  Imagination,  and  confequently  dif- 
patches  a  flow  of  animal  fpirits  to  its  proper  trace,  thefe  fpirits,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  their  motion,  run  not  only  into  the  trace,  to  which  they  were  more 
particularly  direded,  but  into  feveral  of  thofe  that  lie  about  it:  by  this 
means  they  awaken  other  ideas  of  the  fame  fet,  which  immediately  deter- 
mine a  new  difpatch  of  fpirits,  that  in  the  fame  manner  open  other  neigh- 
bouring traces,  till  at  laft  the  whole  fet  of  them  is  blown  up,  and  the  whole 
profpe6i  or  garden  florifliesin  the  Imagination.  But  becaufe  the  pleafure  we 
received  from  thefe  places  far  furmounted,  and  overcame  the  little  difagree- 
ablenefs  we  found  in  them,  for  this  reafon  there  was  at  firft  a  wider  paf- 
fage  worn  in  the  pleafure  traces,  and,  on  the  contrary,  fo  narrow  a  one  in 

thofe 
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thofe  which  belonged  to  the  difagreeable  ideas,  that  they  were  quickly  ftopt 
up,  and  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  animal  fpirits,  and  confe- 
quently  of  exciting  any  unpleafant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  enquire,  whether  the  power  of  imagining  things 
ftrongly  proceeds  from  any  greater  perfection  in  the  Soul,  or  from  any  nicer 
texture  in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of  another.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
a  noble  writer  fhould  be  born  with  this  faculty  in  its  full  ftrength  and  vi- 
gor, fo  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to  re- 
tain them  long,  and  to  range  them  together,  upon  occafion,  in  fuch  figures 
and  reprefentations  as  are  moft  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the  Reader.  A 
Poet  fliould  take  as  much  pains  in  forming  his  imagination,  as  a  Philofo- 
pher  in  cultivating  his  underftanding.  He  muft  gain  a  due  relifli  of  the 
works  of  nature,  and  be  thoroughly  converfant  in  the  various  fcenery  of  a 
country  life. 

When  he  is  ftored  with  country  images,  if  he  would  go  beyond  pafloral, 
and  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  Courts.  He  fhould  be  very  well  verfed  in  every 
thing  that  is  noble  and  {lately  in  the  produdions  of  art,  whether  it  appear 
in  Painting  or  Statuary,  in  the  great  works  of  Archite^ure  which  are  in  their 
prefent  glory,   or  in  the  ruins  of  thofe  which  lloriflied  in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  thefe  help  to  open  a  man's  thoughts,  and  to  enlarge  his 
Imagination,  and  will  therefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of  writing, 
if  the  Author  knows  how  to  make  right  ufe  of  them.  And  among  thofe  of 
the  learned  languages  who  excel  in  this  talent,  the  moft  perfe6l  in  their  fe- 
veral  kinds,  are  perhaps  Horner^  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  firft  ftrikes  the  Ima- 
gination wonderfully  with  what  is  Great,  the  fecond  with  what  is  Beautiful, 
and  the  laft  with  what  is  ftrange.  Reading  the  Iliad  is  like  travelling 
through  a  country  uninhabited,  where  the  fancy  is  entertained  with  athou- 
fand  favageprofpeflsof  vaft  deferts,  wide  uncultivated  marfties,  hugeforefts, 
mif-fhapen  rocks  and  precipices.  On  the  contrary,  ihtAEneidis  like  a  well 
ordered  garden,  where  it  is  impoffible  to  find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or  to 
caft  our  eyes  upon  a  fingle  fpot,  that  does  not  produce  fome  beautiful  plant 
or  flower.  But  when  we  are  in  the  Metamorphqfis,  we  are  walking  on  en- 
chanted ground,  and  fee  nothing  but  fcenes  of  Magic  lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  defcribing  a  battle  or  a  multitude,  a 
Hero  or  a  God.  Virgil  is  never  better  pleafed,  than  when  he  is  in  his  Elyfiiim, 
or  copying  out  an  entertaining  piflure.  Homer's  epithets  generally  mark 
out  what  is  Great,  Virgil's  what  is  Agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  mag- 
nificent than  the  figure  JupUer  makes  in  the  firft  Iliad,  nor  more  charming 
than  that  of  Venus  in  the  firft  AEneid. 

H,  no} 
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H,  x^  Kvavhjoiv  it'  6(p§'uai  vevas  K^ovicov 
AixP^OGiai  5'  a^a  yairu  itsppmavlo  dvaxloc;, 
K^cOoc,  dit'  d^avdroio'  -rieyay  K  iXsXi'Esv  oXvyitov. 

Dixit,  et  aver  tens  rofed  cervice  refulfit: 
Ambrofiaque  coma  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere:  pedes  vejlis  dejluxit  ad  imos: 
Et  vera  incejju  patuit  Dea 

Homer's  perfons  are  moft  of  them  god-like  and  terrible;  Virgil  has  fcarce 
admitted  any  into  his  Poem,  who  are  not  beautiful,  and  has  taken  parti- 
cular care  to  make  his  Hero  fo. 

lumenque  juventa 

Piirpiireum,  et  Icetos  oculis  qfflavit  honor es. 

In  a  word.  Homer  fills  his  Readers  with  fublime  ideas,  and,  I  believe,  has 
raifed  the  imagination  of  all  the  good  Poets  that  have  come  after  him.  I 
fhall  only  inftance  Horace,  who  immediately  takes  fire  at  the  firft  hint  of 
any  paffage  in  the  Iliad  or  OdyJJey,  and  always  rifes  above  himfelf,  when  he 
has  Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into  his  AEneid,  all  the 
pleafing  fcenes  his  fubjed;  is  capable  of  admitting;  and  in  his  Georgics  has 
given  us  a  collection  of  the  mofl  delightful  Landfcapes  that  can  be  made 
out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  fwarms  of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphofis,  has  fliewn  us  how  the  imagination  may  be 
affeded  by  what  is  ftrange.  He  defcribes  a  miracle  in  every  ftory,  and  al- 
ways gives  us  the  fight  of  fome  new  creature  at  the  end  of  it.  His  art 
confifls  chiefly  in  well-timing  his  defcription,  before  the  firft  fhape  is  quite 
worn  oft,  and  the  new  one  perfectly  finiflied ;  fo  that  he  every  where  en- 
tertains us  with  fomething  we  never  faw  before,  and  fhews  Monfter  after 
Monfter,  to  the  end  of  the  Metamorphofis. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  Poet  that  is  a  perfe6l  Mafter  in  all  thefe  arts  of  work- 
ing on  the  Imagination,  I  think  Milton  may  pafs  for  one:  and  if  his  Para- 
dife  Loji  falls  fhort  of  the  AEneid  or  Iliad  in  this  refpe6l,  it  proceeds  rather 
from  the  fault  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defeat 
of  genius  in  the  Author.  So  divine  a  Poem  in  Engli/Ji,  is  like  a  ftately 
Palace  built  of  brick,  where  one  may  fee  Architecture  in  as  great  a  per- 
fection as  in  one  of  marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarfer  nature. 
But  to  confider  it  only  as  it  regards  our  prefent  fubjecft:  what  can  be  con- 
ceived greater  than  the  battle  of  Angels,  the  Majefty  of  Meftiah,  the  fta- 
ture  and  behaviour  of  Satan  and  his  peers?  What  more  beautiful  than 
PandcEmonium,    Paradife,    Heaven,     Angels,    Adam   and    Evef    What  more 

VOL.  III.  O  o  o  ftrange, 
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ftrange  than  the  Creation  of  the  world,  the  feveral  Metamorphofes  of  the 
fallen  Angels,  and  the  furprifing  adventures  their  leader  meets  with  in  his 
fearch  after  Paradife?  No  other  fubjed  could  have  furnifhed  a  Poet  with 
fcenes  fo  proper  to  flrike  the  Imagination,  as  no  other  Poet  could  have 
painted  thofe  fcenes  in  more  flrong  and  lively  colors. 

N°  418.  Monday,  June  30. 

ferat  et  rubus  a/per  amomuni.  Virg. 

TH  E  pleafures  of  thefe  fecondary  views  of  the  Imagination,  are  of 
a  wider  and  more  univerfal  nature  than  thofe  it  has  when  joined  with 
fight;  for  not  only  what  is  great,  ftrange  or  beautiful,  but  any  thing  that 
is  difagreeable  when  looked  upon,  pleafes  us  in  an  apt  defcription.  Here, 
therefore,  we  muft  enquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleafure,  which  is  no- 
thing elfe  but  the  a61ion  of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  Ideas  that  arife 
from  words,  with  the  Ideas  that  arife  from  the  obje6ls  themfelves;  and  why 
this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  fo  much  pleafure,  we  have  be- 
fore confidered.  For  this  reafon,  therefore,  the  defcription  of  a  dunghill 
is  pleafing  in  the  Imagination,  if  the  image  be  reprefented  to  our  minds  by 
fuitable  expreflions;  though,  perhaps,  this  may  be  more  properly  called 
the  pleafure  of  the  underftanding  than  of  the  fancy,  becaufe  we  are  not  fo 
much  delighted  with  the  image  that  is  contained  in  the  defcription,  as  with 
the  aptnefs  of  the  defcription  to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  defcription  of  what  is  little,  common,  or  deformed,  be  accep- 
table to  the  imagination,  the  defcription  of  what  is  great,  furprifmg  or 
beautiful,  is  much  more  fo;  becaufe  here  we  are  not  only  delighted  with 
comparmg  the  reprefentation  with  the  original,  but  are  highly  pleafed  with 
the  original  itfelf.  Moft  Readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with  Mf/^ow's 
defcription  of  Paradife,  than  of  Hell;  they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally  per- 
fed;  in  their  kind,  but  in  the  one  the  brimftone  and  fulphur  are  not  fo 
refrefhing  to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers  and  the  wildernefs  of 
fweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumftance  which  recommends  a  defcription  more 
than  all  the  reft,  and  that  is  if  it  reprefents  to  us  fuch  objects  as  are  apt  to 
raife  a  fecret  ferment  in  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  and  to  work,  with  violence, 

upon 
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upon  his  paffions.  For,  in  this  cafe,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and  enlight- 
ned,  fo  that  the  pleafure  becomes  more  univerfal,  and  is  feveral  ways  qua- 
lified to  entertain  us.  Thus,  in  Painting,  it  is  pleafant  to  look  on  the  pic- 
ture of  any  face,  where  the  refemblance  is  hit;  but  the  pleafure  increafes, 
if  it  be  the  pi6lure  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful,  and  is  Hill  greater,  if  the 
beauty  be  foftned  with  an  air  of  melancholy  or  forrow.  The  two  leading 
paffions  which  the  more  ferious  parts  of  Poetry  endeavour  to  flir  up  in  us, 
are  Terror  and  Pity.  And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  fuch  paffions  as  are  very  unpleafant  at  all  other  times, 
are  very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper  defcriptions.  It  is  not  flrange, 
that  we  fliould  take  delight  in  fuch  paffages  as  are  apt  to  produce  Hope, 
Joy,  Admiration,  Love,  or  the  like  emotions  in  us,  becaufe  they  never  rife 
in  the  mind  without  an  inward  pleafure  which  attends  them.  But  how 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we  fhould  take  delight  in  being  terrified  or  dejected 
by  a  defcription,  when  we  find  fo  much  uneafinefs  in  the  fear  or  grief  which 
we  receive  from  any  other  occafion? 

If  we  confider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  pleafure,  we  fhall  find  that 
it  does  not  arife .  fo  properly  from  the  defcription  of  what  is  terrible,  as 
from  the  refle61ion  we  make  on  ourfelves  at  the  time  of  reading  it.  When 
we  look  on  fuch  hideous  objeds,  we  are  not  a  little  pleafed  to  think  we  are 
in  no  danger  of  them.  We  confider  them  at  the  fame  time,  as  dreadful 
and  harmlefs;  fo  that  the  more  frightful  appearance  they  make,  the  greater 
is  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  fenfe  of  our  own  fafety.  In  Ihort,  we 
look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  defcription,  with  the  fame  curiofity  and  fatif- 
fa^lion  that  we  furvey  a  dead  monfter. 

Informe  cadaver 

Protrahitur,  nequeunt  expleri  corcla  tuendo 

'Terribiles  oculos^  vultum,  villojaque  Jetis 

Peclora  feniiferi,  atque  extinHos  faiicibus  ignes.  Virg. 

It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  are  delighted  with  refleding  upon 
dangers  that  are  paft,  or  in  looking  on  a  precipice  at  a  diftance,  which 
would  fill  us  with  a  different  kind  of  horror,  if  we  faw  it  hanging  over 
our  heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments,  wounds,  deaths,  and  the 
like  difmal  accidents,  our  pleafure  does  not  flow  fo  properly  from  the  grief 
which  fuch  melancholy  defcriptions  give  us,  as  from  the  fecret  comparifon 
which  we  make  between  ourfelves  and  the  perfon  who  fuflfers.  Such  repre- 
fentations  teach  us  to  fet  a  juft  value  upon  our  own  condition,  and  make  us 
prize  our  good  fortune  which  exempts  us  from  the  like  calamities.      This  is, 

O  o  o  2  however, 
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however,  fuch  a  kind  of  pleafure  as  we  are  not  capable  of  receiving,  when 
we  fee  a  perfon  a6lually  lying  under  the  tortures  that  we  meet  within  ade- 
fcription;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  theobje^i:  preffes  too  clofe  upon  our  fenfes, 
and  bears  fo  hard  upon  us,  that  it  does  not  give  us  time  or.leifure  to  refie61 
on  ourfelves.  Our  thoughts  are  fo  intent  upon  the  miferies  of  the  fufferer, 
that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon  our  own  happinefs.  Whereas  on  the  contra- 
ry, weconfider  the  misfortunes  we  read  in  hiftory  or  poetry,  either  as  paft, 
or  as  fictitious,  fo  that  the  reflexion  upon  ourfelves  rifes  in  us  infenfibly, 
and  overbears  the  forrow  we  conceive  for  the  fufferings  of  the  afflided. 

But  becaufe  the  mind  of  rnan  requires  fomething  more  perfect  in  matter, 
than  what  it  finds  there,  and  can  never  meet  with  any  fight  in  nature 
which  fufHciently  anfwers  its  higheft  ideas  of  pleafantnefs ;  or,  in  other 
words,  becaufe  the  imagination  can  fancy  to  itfelf  things  more  great, 
flrange,  or  beautiful,  than  the  eye  ever  faw,  and  is  ftill  fenfible  of  fome 
defe61  in  what  it  has  feen;  on  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  Poet  to  hu- 
mor the  imagination  in  its  own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfeding  na- 
ture where  he  defcribes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beauties  than  are 
put  together  in  nature,  where  he  defcribes  a  fi6iion. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  flow  advances  which  fhe  makes 
from  one  feafon  to  another,  or  to  obferve  her  conduct,  in  the  fucceffive  pro- 
duction of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his  defcription  all  the 
beauties  of  the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  contribute 
fomething  to  render  it  the  more  agreeable.  His  rofe-trees,  woodbines,  and 
jeffamines,  may  flower  together,  and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the  fame  time 
\vith  lillies,  violets,  and  amaranths.  His  foil  is  not  reftrained  to  any  parti- 
cular fet  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks  or  myrtles,  and  adapts  it- 
felf to  the  produ6is  of  every  climate.  Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it;  myrrh 
may  be  met  with  in  every  hedge,  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove 
of  fpices,  he  can  quickly  command  Sun  enough  to  raife  it.  If  all  this  will 
not  furnifh  out  an  agreeable  fcene,  he  can  make  feveral  new  fpecies  of 
flowers,  with  richer  fcents  and  higher  colors,  than  any  that  grow  in  the 
gardens  of  nature.  His  conforts  of  birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmonious, 
and  his  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy  as  he  pleafes.  He  is  at  no  more  ex- 
pence  in  a  longvifla,  than  a  fliort  one;  and  can  as  eafily  throw  his  cafcades 
from  a  precipice  of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He  has 
his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can  turn  the  courfe  of  his  rivers  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  Meanders,  that  are  moft  delightful  to  the  Reader's  imagination.  In 
a  word,  he  has  the  modelling  of  nature  in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give 
her  what  charms  he  pleafes,  provided  he  does  not  reform  her  too  much, 
and  run  into  abfurdities,  by  endeavoring  to  excel. 

~   Tuefday, 
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N^  419.  'Tuejday,  July  i. 

mentis  gratijjimus  Error.  Hor. 

THERE  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  Poet  quite  lofes  fight  of  na- 
ture, and  entertains  his  Reader's  imagination  with  the  characflers  and 
a6i:ions  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  many  of  them  no  exiftence,  but  what  he 
beftows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies,  witches,  magicians,  demons,  and  de- 
parted fpirits.  This  Mr.  Dryden  calls  the  Fairy  way  of  writing,  which  is, 
indeed,  more  difficult  than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  Poet's  fancy,  be- 
caufe  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it,  and  muft  work  altogether  out  of 
his  own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for  this  fort  of  writing,  and 
it  is  impolTible  for  a  Poet  to  fucceed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  call 
of  fancy,  and  an  imagination  naturally  fruitful  and  fuperftitious.  Befides  this, 
he  ought  to  be  very  well  verfed  in  Legends  and  Fables,  antiquated  Roman- 
ces, and  the  traditions  of  nurfes  and  old  women,  that  he  may  fall  in  with 
our  natural  prejudices,  and  humor  thofe  notions  which  we  have  imbibed 
in  our  infancy.  For,  otherwife,  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies  talk  like 
people  of  his  own  fpecies,  and  not  like  other  fets  of  Beings,  who  converfe 
with  different  objects,  and  think  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  mankind; 

Sylvis  deduSii  caveant,  me  judice,  Faiini 

Ne  velut  innati  triviis  ac  pane  forenfes 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  verfibus Hor. 

1  do  not  fay  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehearjal,  that  Spirits  muft  not  be  con- 
fined to  fpeak  fenfe,  but  it  is  certain  their  fenfe  ought  to  be  a  little  dif- 
colored,  that  it  may  feem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  perfon  and  the 
condition  of  the  fpeaker. 

Thefe  defcriptions  raife  a  pleafmg  kind  of  horror  in  the  mind  of  the 
Reader,  and  amufe  his  imagination  with  the  ftrangenefs  and  novelty  of  the 
perfons  who  are  reprefented  in  them.  They  bring  up  into  our  memory  the 
ftories  we  have  heard  in  our  childhood,  and  favor  thofe  fecret  terrors  and 
apprehenfions  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  fubje61.  We  are  plea- 
fed  with  furveying  the  different  habits  and  behaviors  of  foreign  countries, 

how 
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how  much  more  muft  we  be  delighted  and  furprifed  when  we  are  led,  as  it 
were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  fee  the  perfons  and  manners  of  another 
fpecies?  Men  of  cold  fancies,  and  phiiofophical  difpofitions,  obje^l  to  this 
kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability  enough  toaffe(5l  the  imagination. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  we  are  fure,  in  general,  there  are 
many  intellectual  Beings  in  the  world  befides  ourfelves,  and  feveral  fpecies 
of  fpirits,  who  are  fubje6l  to  different  laws  and  oeconomies  from  thofe  of 
mankind;  when  we  fee,  therefore,  any  of  thele  reprefented  naturally,  we 
cannot  look  upon  the  reprefentation  as  altogether  impoilible;  nay,  many 
are  prepoffeft  with  fuch  falfe  opinions,  asdifpofe  them  to  believe  thefe  par- 
ticular delufions ;  at  leaft,  we  have  all  heard  fo  many  pleafing  relations  in 
favor  of  them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  feeing  through  the  falfehood,  and 
willingly  give  ourfelves  up  to  fo  agreeable  an  impofture. 

The  Ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among  them,  for,  indeed, 
almoft  the  whole  fubftance  of  it  owes  its  original  to  the  darknefs  andfuper- 
flition  of  later  Ages,  when  pious  frauds  were  made  ufe  of  to  amufe  man- 
kind, and  frighten  them  into  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked 
upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and  horror,  before  the  world  was  en- 
lightned  by  learning  and  philofophy,  and  loved  to  aftoniffi  themfelves  with 
the  apprehenfions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms  and  enchantments. 
There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghoft  in  it,  the  Church- 
yards were  all  haunted,  every  large  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  there  was  fcarce  a  fhepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  feen 
a  fpirit. 

Among  all  the  Poets  of  this  kind,  our  En gli/Ji  are  much  the  beft,  by  what 
I  have  yet  feen,  whether  it  be  that  we  abound  with  more  ftories  of  this  na- 
ture, or  that  the  genius  of  our  country  is  fitter  for  this  fort  of  poetry.  For 
the  Engbjfi  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very  often  difpofed  by  that  gloorainefs 
and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  is  fo  freqvient  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  vifions,  to  which  others  are  not  fo  liable. 

Among  the  Englijli,  Shakefpear  has  incomparably  excelled  all  others.  That 
nobleextravaganceof  fancy,  which  he  had  in  fo  great  perfedion,  thorough- 
ly qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak  fuperftitious  part  of  his  Reader's  ima- 
gination; and  made  him  capable  of  fucceeding,  where  he  had  nothing  to 
fupport  him  befides  the  ftrength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  fomething 
fo  wild  and  yet  fo  folemn  in  the  fpeeches  of  his  ghofts,  fairies,  witches,  and 
the  like  imaginary  perfons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  natural, 
though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them;  and  muft  confefs,  if 
there  are  fuch  Beings  in  the  world,  it  looks  highly  probable  they  fhould 
talk  and  ad  as  he  has  reprefented  them. 

There 
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There  is  another  fort  of  imaginary  Beings,  thatwe  fometimes  meet  with 
among  the  Poets,  when  the  Author  reprefents  any  pafhon,  appetite,  virtue 
or  vice,  under  avifiblefhape,  and  makes  it  a  perfon  or  an  a/lor  inhis  poem. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  defcriptions  of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  in 
Virgil,  and  of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton,  We  find  a  whole  Creation  of  the  like 
fhadowy  perfons  in  Spencer,  who  had  an  admirable  talent  in  reprefentations 
of  this  kind.  I  have  difcourfed  of  thefe  emblematical  perfons  in  former 
papers,  and  fliall  therefore  only  mention  them  in  this  place.  Thus  we  fee 
how  many  ways  poetry  addrefles  itfelf  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not 
only  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds  of 
its  own,  fiiews  us  perfons  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  Being,  and  repre- 
fents even  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  with  her  feveral  virtues  and  vices,  in  a 
fenfible  fhape  and  charader. 

I  fhall  in  my  two  following  papers,  confider  in  general,  how  other  kinds 
of  writing  are  qualified  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  with  which  I  intend  to 
conclude  this  Eflay. 
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Quocunque  volunt  mentem  auditoris  agunto.  Hor. 


AS  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fid:ion  borrow  their  feveral  materials  from 
outward  objects,  and  join  them  together  at  their  own  pleafure,  there 
are  others  who  are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more  clofely,  and  to  take  en- 
tire fcenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  Hiflorians,  natural  Philofophers,  Travel- 
lers, Geographers,  and  in  a  word,  all  who  defcribe  vifible  obje61s  of  a  real 
exiftence. 

It  is  the  molt  agreeable  talent  of  an  Hiftorian,  to  be  able  to  draw  up  his 
armies  and  fight  his  battles  in  proper  expreffions,  to  fet  before  our  eyes  the 
divifions,  cabals,  and  jealoufies  of  great  men,  and  to  lead  us  ftep  by  ftep  in- 
to the  feveral  adions  and  events  of  his  hiftory.  We  love  to  fee  the  fubje6l 
unfolding  itfelf  by  juft  degrees,  and  breaking  upon  us  infenfibly,  that  fo  we 
may  be  kept  in  a  pleafing  fufpence,  and  have  time  given  us  to  raife  our 
expectations,  and  to  fide  with  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  relation. 
I  confefs  this  fhews  more  the  art  than  the  veracity  of  the  Hiftorian,  but  I 
am  only  to  fpeak  of  him  as  he  is  qualified  to  pleafe  the  imagination.  And 
in  this  refped  Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who  ever  went  before  him,  or 

have 
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have  written  fince  his  time.  He  defcribes  every  thing  in  fo  lively  a  man- 
ner, that  his  whole  hiflory  is  an  admirable  pidure,  and  touches  on  fuch 
proper  circumftances  in  every  flory,  that  his  Reader  becomes  a  kind  of 
fpedator,  and  feels  in  himfelf  all  the  variety  of  paffions,  which  are  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  relation. 

But  among  this  fet  of  writers,  there  are  none  who  more  gratify  and  en- 
large the  imagination,  than  the  Authors  of  the  new  philofophy,  whether 
we  confider  their  Theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  difcoveries  they 
have  made  by  glaffes,  or  any  other  of  their  contemplations  on  nature.  We 
are  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find  every  green  leaf  fwarm  with  millions  of  ani- 
mals, that  at  their  largeft  growth  are  not  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  There  is 
fomething  very  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to  our  reafon,  in  the  trea- 
tifes  of  metals,  minerals,  plants  and  meteors.  But  when  we  furvey  the 
whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  feveral  planets  that  lie  within  its  neighbour- 
hood, we  are  filled  with  a  pleafing  aftonifliment,  to  fee  fo  many  worlds 
hanging  one  above  another,  and  Aiding  round  their  axles  in  fuch  an  ama- 
zing pomp  and  folemnity.  If,  after  this,  we  contemplate  thofe  wide  fields 
oi  A  Ether,  that  reach  in  height  as  far  as  h~ova.  Saturn  to  the  fixed  fiars,  and  run 
abroad  almoft  to  an  infinitude,  our  Imagination  finds  its  capacity  filled 
with  fo  immenfe  a  profpe^,  as  puts  it  upon  the  flretch  to  comprehend  it. 
But  if  we  yet  rife  higher,  and  confider  the  fixed  fiars  as  fomany  vaft  oceans 
of  flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different  fet  of  planets,  and 
fiill  difcover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  funk  farther  in  thofe 
unfathomable  depths  of  AEther,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  by  the  ftrongeft  of  our 
telefcopes,  we  are  loft  in  a  labyrinth  of  funs  and  worlds,  and  con- 
founded with  the  immenfity  and  magnificence  of  Nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleafant  to  the  fancy,  than  to  enlarge  itfelf  by  degrees, 
in  its  contemplation  of  the  various  proportions  which  its  feveral  objefts 
bear  to  each  other;  when  it  compares  the  body  of  man  to  the  bulk  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  earth  to  the  circle  it  defcribes  round  the  Sun,  that  circle 
to  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed  Stars,  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed  Stars  to  the  circuit 
of  the  whole  Creation,  the  whole  Creation  itfelf  to  the  infinite  fpace  that 
is  every  where  diffufed  about  it:  or  when  the  Imagination  works  down- 
ward, and  confiders  the  bulk  of  a  human  body,  in  refped  of  an  animal  a 
hundred  times  lefs  than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbs  of  fuch  an  animal,  the 
different  fprings  which  aduate  the  limbs,  the  fpirits  which  fet  thefe  fprings 
a  going,  and  the  proportionable  minutenefs  of  thefe  feveral  parts,  before  they 
have  arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  perfedion.  But  if,  after  all  this,  we 
take  the  leaft  particle  of  thefe  animal  fpirits,  and  confider  its  capacity  of  be- 
ing wrought  into  a  world,  thatfliall  contain  within  thofe  narrow  dimenfions 

a  heaven 
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a  heaven  and  earth,  flars  and  planets,  and  every  different  fpecies  of  living 
creatures,  in  the  fame  analogy  and  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in 
our  own  univerfe;  fuch  afpeculation,  by  reafon  of  its  nicety,  appears  ridi- 
culous to  thofe  who  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  that  way,  though,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  founded  on  no  lefs  than  the  evidence  of  a  demonflra- 
tion.  Nay,  we  might  yet  carry  it  farther,  and  difcover  in  the  fmalleft  par- 
ticle of  this  little  world,  a  new  inexhaufled  fund  of  matter,  capable  of  be- 
ing fpun  out  into  another  univerfe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubjec^l,  becaufe  I  think  it  may  fhew  us 
the  proper  limits,  as  v\^ellas  the  defedivenefs,  of  our  Imagination;  how  it 
is  confined  to  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fpace,  and  immediately  ftopt  in  its 
operations,  when  it  endeavors  to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great,  or 
very  little.  Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of  an  animal, 
which  is  twenty,  from  another  which  is  a  hundred  times  lefs  than  a  mite, 
or  to  compare,  in  his  thoughts,  a  length  of  a  thoufand  diameters  of  the 
earth,  with  that  of  a  million,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no  diffe- 
rent meafures  in  his  mind,  adjufted  to  fuch  extraordinary  degrees  of  gran- 
deur or  minutenefs.  The  underftanding,  indeed,  opens  an  infinite  fpace 
on  every  fide  of  us,  but  the  Imagination,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  is  imme- 
diately at  a  ftand,  and  finds  herfelf  fwallowed  up  in  the  immenfity  of  the 
void  that  furrounds  it :  our  reafon  can  purfue  a  particle  of  matter  through 
an  infinite  variety  of  divifions,  but  the  fancy  foon  lofes  fight  of  it,  and  feels 
in  itfelf  a  kind  of  Chafm,  that  wants  to  be  filled  with  matter  of  a  more  fen- 
fible  bulk.  We  can  neither  widen,  nor  contrail  the  faculty  to  the  dimen- 
fions  of  either  extreme:  the  obje6l  is  too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we 
would  comprehend  the  circumference  of  a  world,  and  dwindles  into  no- 
thing, v/hen  we  endeavor  after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  poffible  this  defe6l  of  imagination  may  not  be  in  the  Soul  itfelf, 
but  as  it  a61s  in  conjunction  with  the  body.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be 
room  in  the  brain  for  fuch  a  variety  of  impreffions,  or  the  animal  fpirits 
may  be  incapable  of  figuring  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  neceffary  to 
excite  fo  very  large  or  very  minute  ideas.  However  it  be,  we  may  well 
fuppofe  that  Beings  of  a  higher  nature  very  much  excel  vis  in  this  refpeCl, 
as  it  is  probable  the  Soul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect  hereafter 
in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  reft;  infomuch  that,  perhaps,  the  ima^ 
gination  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  underftanding,  and  to  form  in 
itfelf  diftind  ideas  of  all  the  different  modes  and  quantities  of  fpace. 
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N°  421.  Thurjday,  July  3. 

Ignotis  errare  locis,  ignota  videre 

Flimina  gaudebat;  Jludio  minuente  labor  em.  Ovid. 

THE  pleafures  of  the  Imagination  are  not  wholly  confined  to  fuch 
particular  Authors  as  are  converfant  in  material  objects,  but  are  often 
to  be  met  with  among  the  polite  Mailers  of  morality,  criticifm,  and  other 
fpeculations  abftraded  from  matter,  who  though  they  do  not  diredly  treat 
of  the  vifible  parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from  them  their  fimilitudes,  me- 
taphors and  allegories.  By  thefe  allufions  a  truth  in  the  underllanding  is 
as  it  were  refleded  by  the  Imagination;  we  are  able  to  fee  fomething  like 
color  and  fhape  in  a  notion,  and  to  difcover  a  fcheme  of  thoughts  traced 
out  upon  matter.  And  here  the  mind  receives  a  great  deal  of  fatisfadion, 
and  has  two  of  its  faculties  gratified  at  the  fame  time,  while  the  fancy  is 
bufy  in  copying  after  the  underllanding,  and  tranfcribing  ideas  out  of  the 
intellectual  world  into  the  material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  fliews  itfelf  in  the  choice  of  pleafing  allufions, 
which  are  generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of  art  or 
nature;  for  though  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  is  apt  to  delight  the 
Imagination,  the  chief  defign  of  an  allufion  being  to  illuftrate  and  explain 
the  palfages  of  an  Author,  it  fhould  be  always  borrowed  from  what  is 
more  known  and  common,  than  the  palfages  which  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chofen,  are  like  fo  many  tracks  of  light  in  a  dif- 
courfe,  that  make  every  thing  about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  A  noble 
Metaphor,  when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  calls  a  kind  of  glory  round  it, 
and  darts  a  luftre  through  a  whole  fentence :  thefe  different  kinds  of  allufion 
are  but  fo  many  different  manners  of  fimilitude,  and,  that  they  may  pleafe 
the  Imagination,  the  likenefs  ought  to  be  very  exa(ft,  or  very  agreeable,  as 
we  love  to  fee  a  pidure  where  the  refemblance  is  juft,  or  the  pofture  and  air 
graceful.  But  we  often  find  eminent  writers  very  faulty  in  this  refpe6l;  great 
fcholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  comparifons  and  allufions  from  the  fciences 
in  which  they  are  moft  converfant,  fo  that  a  man  may  fee  the  compafs  of 

their 
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their  learning  in  a  treatife  on  the  mod  indifferent  fubje^l.  I  have  read  a 
difcourfe  upon  Love,  which  none  but  a  profound  Chymift  could  underfland, 
and  have  heard  many  a  Sermon  that  fliould  only  have  been  preached  be- 
fore a  congregation  of  Cartefians.  On  the  contrary,  your  men  of  bufinefs 
ufually  have  recourfe  tofuch  inftances  as  are  too  mean  and  familiar.  They 
are  for  drawing  the  reader  into  a  game  of  Chefs  or  Tennis,  or  for  leading 
him  from  Ihop  to  fliop,  in  the  cant  of  particular  trades  and  employments. 
It  is  certain,  there  may  be  found  an  infinite  variety  of  very  agreeable  al- 
lufions  in  both  thefe  kinds,  but,  for  the  generality,  the  mofi;  entertaining 
ones  lie  in  the  works  of  Nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all  capacities,  and 
more  delightful  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  arts  and  fciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  afFe6iing  the  Imagination,  that  gives  an  embellifliment 
to  good  fenfe,  and  makes  one  man's  compofitions  more  agreeable  than  ano- 
ther's. It  fets  off  all  writings  in  general,  but  is  the  very  life  andhighefl:  per- 
fedion  of  Poetry.  Where  it  ftiines  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  has  preferved 
feveral  poems  for  many  ages,  that  have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend  them; 
and  where  all  the  other  beauties  are  prefent,  the  work  appears  dry  and 
infipid,  if  this  fingle  one  be  wanting.  It  has  fomething  in  it  like  Creation; 
it  bellows  a  kind  of  exiftence,  and  draws  up  to  the  reader's  view  feveral 
obje6ls  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature, 
and  gives  greater  variety  to  God's  works.  In  a  word,  it  is  able  to  beauti- 
fy and  adorn  the  moft  illuftrious  fcenes  in  the  univerfe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with 
more  glorious  fhows  and  apparitions,  than  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  it. 

We  have  now  difcovered  the  feveral  originals  of  thofe  pleafures  that 
gratify  the  fancy;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  caft 
under  their  proper  heads  thofe  contrary  objects,  which  are  apt  to  fill  it  with 
diftafle  and  terror;  for  the  Imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleafure. 
When  the  brain  is  hurt  by  any  accident,  or  the  mind  difordered  by  dreams 
or  ficknefs,  the  fancy  is  over-run  with  wild  difmal  ideas,  and  terrified  with 
a  thoufand  hideous  monfters  of  its  own  framing. 

Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Pentheus^ 

Et  folem  geminum,  et  duplkes  Je  ojlendere  Thebas: 

Aut  Agamcmnonius  fccnis  agitatus  OreJIes, 

Armatam  facibus  matrem  et  Jerpentibus  atris 

Cum  fugit,  ultricefque  Jcdent  in  limine  dine.  Virg. 

There  is  not  a  fight  in  nature  fo  mortifying  as  that  of  a  diflra(51ed  perfon, 
when  his  imagination  is  troubled,  and  his  whole  foul  difordered  and  con- 
fufed:  Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  fo  melancholy  a  fpe^acle.  But  to  quit  fo  dif- 
agreeable  a  fubjed,  I  fliallonly  confider,  byway  of  conclufion,  what  an  in- 
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finite  advantage  this  faculty  gives  an  almighty  Being  over  the  Soul  of  man, 
and  how  great  a  meafure  of  happinefs  or  mifery  we  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  feen  the  influence  that  one  man  has  over  the  fancy  of 
another,  and  with  what  eafe  he  conveys  into  it  a  variety  of  imagery;  how 
great  a  power  then  may  we  fuppofe  lodged  in  Him,  who  knows  all  the 
ways  of  affe^ing  the  imagination,  who  can  infufe  what  ideas  he  pleafes, 
and  fill  thofe  ideas  with  terror  or  delight  to  what  degree  he  thinks  fit?  He 
can  excite  images  in  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  words,  and  make  fcenes 
rife  up  before  us  and  feem  prefent  to  the  eye,  without  the  affiftance  of 
bodies  or  exterior  objeds.  He  can  tranfport  the  Imagination  with  fuch 
beautiful  and  glorious  vifions,  as  cannot  poffibly  enter  into  our  prefent 
conceptions,  or  haunt  it  with  fuch  ghaflly  fpe^lres  and  apparitions,  as 
would  make  us  hope  for  annihilation,  and  think  exiftence  no  better  than 
a  curfe.  In  fhort,  he  can  fo  exquifitely  ravifh  or  torture  the  Soul  through 
this  fingle  faculty,  as  might  fuffice  to  makeup  the  whole  Heaven  or  Hell  of 
any  finite  Being. 

N°  433.  'Tkurfday,  June  17. 

Perlege  Mceonio  cantatas  carmine  ranas, 

Etfrontem  nugis  folvere  dijce  meis.  Mart. 

TH  E  moral  world,  as  confiding  of  males  and  females,  is  of  a  mixt 
nature,  and  filled  with  feveral  cuftoms,  fafhions  and  ceremonies, 
which  would  have  no  place  in  it,  were  there  but  one  fex.  Had  our  fpecies 
no  females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  different  creatures  from  what  they  are 
at  prefent;  their  endeavors  to  pleafe  the  oppofite  fex,  polifhes  and  refines 
them  out  of  thofe  manners  which  are  moft  natural  to  them,  and  often  fets 
them  upon  modelling  themfelves,  not  according  to  the  plans  which  they 
approve  in  their  own  opinions,  but  according  to  thofe  plans  which  they 
think  are  moft  agreeable  to  the  Female  world.  In  a  word,  man  would  not 
only  be  an  unhappy,  but  a  rude  unfinifhed  creature,  were  he  converfant 
with  none  but  thofe  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  fide,   are  apt   to  form    themfelves  in    every  thing 
with  regard  to  that  other  half  of  reafonable  creatures,  with  whom  they  are 
here  blended  and  confufed;   their  thoughts  are  ever  turned  upon  appearing 
amiable  to  the  other  fex;  they  talk  and  move  and  fmile,  with  a  defign  up- 
on 
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on  us;  every  feature  of  their  faces,  every  part  of  their  drefs  is  filled  with 
fnares  and  allurements.  There  would  be  no  fuch  animals  as  Prudes  or 
Coquettes  in  the  world,  were  there  not  fuch  an  animal  as  man.  In  fliort,  it 
is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  womankind,  that  produces  an  air  in  their 
faces,  a  grace  in  their  motions,  a  foftnefs  in  their  voices,  and  a  delicacy 
in  their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  fexes  tends  to  the  improvement 
of  each  of  them,  we  may  obferve  that  men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into 
rough  and  brutal  natures,  who  live  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  things  as  wo- 
men in  the  world ;  as  on  the  contrary,  women,  who  have  an  indifference 
or  averfion  for  their  counter-parts  in  human  nature,  are  generally  four  and 
unamiable,  fluttifh  and  cenforious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little  manufcript  which  is  late- 
ly fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which  I  fhall  communicate  to  the  Reader,  as 
I  have  done  fome  other  curious  pieces  of  the  fame  nature,  without  troub- 
ling him  with  any  enquiries  about  the  Author  of  it.  It  contains  a  fummary 
account  of  two  different  ftates  which  bordered  upon  one  another.  The 
one  was  a  Commonwealth  of  Amazons,  or  women  without  men;  the  other 
was  a  Republic  of  males  that  had  not  a  woman  in  their  whole  community. 
As  thefe  two  ftates  bordered  upon  one  another,  it  was  their  way,  itfeems, 
to  meet  upon  their  frontiers  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  where  thofe  a- 
mong  the  men  who  had  not  made  their  choice  in  any  former  meeting,  af- 
fociated  themfelves  with  particular  women,  whom  they  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  look  upon  as  their  wives  in  eVery  one  of  thefe  yearly  rencounters. 
The  children  that  fprung  from  this  alliance,  if  males,  were  fent  to  their 
refpe6iive  fathers ;  if  females,  continued  with  their  mothers.  By  means  of 
this  anniverfary  carnival,  which  lafted  about  a  week,  the  Commonwealths 
were  recruited  from  time  to  time,  andfupplied  with  their  refpeclive  fubjeds. 

Thefe  two  States  were  engaged  together  in  a  perpetual  league,  offenfive 
and  defenfive,  fo  that  if  any  foreign  Potentate  offered  to  attack  either  of 
them,  both  the  fexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  quickly  brought  him  to 
reafon.  It  was  remarkable  that  for  many  Ages  this  agreement  continued 
inviolable  between  the  two  States,  notwithftanding,  as  was  faid  before, 
they  were  hufbands  and  wives:  but  this  will  not  appear  fo  wonderful,  if 
we  confider  that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  Author  gives  of  the  male  republic,  there  were 
feveral  cuftoms  very  remarkable.  The  men  never  fliaved  their  beards,  or 
pared  their  nails  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which  was  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  great  annual  meeting  upon  their  frontiers.  I  find  the  name 
of  a  Minifter  of  State  in  one  part  of  their  hiftory,  who  was  fined  for  ap- 
pearing 
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pearing  too  frequently  in  dean  linen;  and  of  a  certain  great  General  who 
was  turned  out  of  his  poft  for  effeminacy,  it  having  been  proved  upon  him 
by  feveral  credible  witnefles  that  he  waflied  his  face  every  morning.  If 
any  member  of  the  Commonwealth  had  a  foft  voice,  a  fmooth  face,  or 
a  fupple  behavior,  he  was  baniflied  into  the  Commonwealth  of  females, 
where  he  was  treated  as  a  flave,  dreffed  in  petticoats,  and  fet  a  fpinning. 
They  had  no  titles  of  honor  among  them,  but  fuch  as  denoted  fome  bodi- 
ly ftrength  or  perfection,  as  fuch  an  one  the  Tall,  fuch  an  one  the  Stocky,  fuch 
an  one  the  Grujf.  Their  public  debates  were  generally  managed  with  kicks 
and  cuffs,  infomuch  that  they  often  came  from  the  council  table  with  brok- 
en ftiins,  black  eyes  and  bloody  nofes.  When  they  would  reproach  a  man 
in  the  mofl  bitter  terms,  they  would  tell  him  his  teeth  were  v/hite,  or  that 
he  had  a  fair  fkin,  and  a  foft  hand.  The  greateft  man  I  meet  with  in  their 
hiflory,  was  one  who  could  lift  five  hundred  weight,  and  wore  fuch  a  pro- 
digious pair  of  whifkers  as  had  never  been  feen  in  the  Commonwealth 
before  his  time.  Thefe  accomplifiiments  it  feems  had  rendered  him  fo  po- 
pular, that  if  he  had  not  died  very  feafonably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have 
enflaved  the  republic.  Having  made  this  fhort  extra6l  out  of  the  hiflory  of 
the  male  Commonwealth,  I  (liall  look  into  the  hiftory  of  the  neighbouring 
State  which  confifled  of  females,  and  if  I  find  any  thing  in  it,  will  not  fail 
to  communicate  it  to  the  public. 

N°  434.  Friday  J   July  i8. 

Quales  Thre'icice  ciimflumina  Thermodoontis 

Pulfant,  et  pictis  bellantur  Amazones  armis: 

Seu  circum  Hipp olyteyi,  feu  cumjemartia  curru 

Penthefilea  refert,  magnoque  ululante  tumultu 

Faminea  exultant  lunatis  agminapeltis.  Virg. 

HAVING  carefully  perufed  the  Manufcript  I  mentioned  in  my 
yefterday's  paper,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  republic  of  women,  I 
find  in  it  feveral  particulars  which  may  very  well  deferve  the  Reader's  at- 
tention. 

The  girls  of  quality,  from  fix  to  twelve  years   old,  were   put   to   public 
fchools,  where  they  learned  to  box  and  play  at  cudgels,  with  feveral  other 

accom- 
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accomplifhments  of  the  fame  nature;  fo  that  nothing  was  more  ufual  than 
to  fee  a  little  Mifs  returning  home  at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two  or 
three  teeth  knocked  out  of  her  head.  They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride 
the  great  horfe,  to  fhoot,  dart,  or  fling,  and  lifted  into  feveral  companies, 
in  order  to  perfe^l  themfelves  in  military  exercifes.  No  woman  was  to  be 
married  until  fhe  had  killed  her  man.  The  Ladies  of  fafhion  ufed  to  play 
with  young  lions  inftead  of  lap-dogs,  and  when  they  made  any  parties  of 
diverfion,  inftead  of  entertaining  therafeves  at  Ombre  or  Piquet,  they  would 
wreftle  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a  whole  afternoon  together.  There  was  never 
any  fuch  thing  as  a  blufh  feen,  or  a  figh  heard,  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  women  never  dreffed  but  to  look  terrible,  to  which  end  they  would 
fometimes  after  a  battle  paint  their  cheeks  with  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 
For  this  reafon  likewife  the  face  which  had  the  moft  fears  was  looked  upon 
as  the  moft  beautiful.  If  they  found  lace,  jewels,  ribbons,  or  any  orna- 
ments in  filver  or  gold  among  the  booty  which  they  had  taken,  they  ufed 
to  drefs  their  horfes  with  it,  but  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wearing  it 
themfelves.  There  were  particular  rights  and  privileges  allowed  to  any 
member  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  was  a  mother  of  three  daughters.  The 
Senate  was  made  up  of  old  women;  for  by  the  laws  of  the  country  none 
was  to  be  a  Councellor  of  State  that  was  not  paft  child-bearing.  They 
ufed  to  boaft  their  republic  had  continued  four  thoufand  years,  which  is 
altogether  improbable,  unlefs  wemay  fuppofe,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think, 
that  they  meafured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in  this  female  republic,  by 
means  of  a  neighbouring  King,  who  had  made  war  upon  them  feveral  years 
with  various  fuccefs,  and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very  great  battle. 
This  defeat  they  afcribe  to  feveral  caufes;  fome  fay  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  having  been  troubled  with  the  vapors,  had  committed  fome  fatal  mi- 
ftakes  in  feveral  difpatches  about  that  time.  Others  pretend,  that  the  firft 
Minifter  being  big  with  child,  could  not  attend  the  public  affairs,  as  fo  great 
an  exigency  of  ftate  required;  but  this  I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to, 
fince  it  feems  to  contradict  a  fundamental  maxim  in  their  government, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned.  My  Author  gives  the  moft  probable  rea- 
fon of  this  great  difafter;  for  he  affirms,  that  the  General  was  brought  to 
bed,  or  (as  others  fay)  mifcarried  the  very  night  before  the  battle:  how- 
ever it  was,  this  lignal  overthrow  obliged  them  to  call  in  the  male  republic 
to  their  affiftance;  but  notwithftanding  their  common  efforts  to  repulfe  the 
vidoriovis  enemy,  the  war  continued  for  many  years  before  they  could  en- 
tirely bring  it  to  a  happy  conclufion. 

The 
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The  campaigns  which  both  fexes  paJTed  together,  made  them  fo  well 
acquainted  with  one  another,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  did  not  care 
for  parting.  In  the  beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  feparate  camps,  but 
afterwards,  as  they  grew  more  familiar,  they  pitched  their  tents  promifcu- 
oufly. 

From  this  time  the  armies  being  chequered  with  both  fexes,  they  polifh- 
ed  apace.  The  men  ufed  to  invite  their  fellow- foldiers  into  their  quarters, 
and  would  drefs  their  tents  with  flowers  and  boughs,  for  their  reception. 
If  they  chanced  to  like  one  more  than  another,  they  would  be  cutting  her 
name  in  the  table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talking  of  her 
in  a  kind  of  rapturous  language,  which  by  degrees  improved  into  verfe  and 
fonnet.  Thefe  v/ere  as  the  firft  rudiments  of  Architedure,  Painting  and 
Poetry,  among  this  favage  people.  After  any  advantage  over  the  enemy, 
both  fexes  ufed  to  jump  together,  and  make  a  clattering  with  their  fwords 
and  fhields,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few  years  produced  feveral  regular  tunes 
and  fet  dances. 

As  the  tv/o  armies  romped  on  thefe  occafions,  the  women  complained 
of  the  thick  bufliy  beards  and  long  nails  of  their  confederates,  who  there- 
upon took  care  to  prune  themfelves  into  fuch  figures  as  v/ere  moft  pleafing 
to  their  female  friends  and  allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  fpoils  from  the  enemy,  the  men  would  make  a 
prefent  of  every  thing  that  was  rich  and  ftiowy  to  the  women,  whom  they 
moft  admired,  and  would  frequently  drefs  the  necks,  or  heads,  or  arms  of 
their  miflrefles,  with  anything  which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty. 
The  women  obferving  that  the  men  took  delight  in  looking  upon  them, 
when  they  were  adorned  with  fuch  trappings  and  gewgaws,  fet  their  heads 
at  work  to  find  out  new  inventions,  and  to  out-fhine  one  another  in  all 
councils  of  war  or  the  like  folemn  meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men 
obferving  how  the  womens  hearts  were  fet  upon  finery,  begun  to  embel- 
lifli  themfelves  and  look  as  agreeable  as  they  could  in  the  eyes  of  their 
afTociates.  In  fhort,  after  a  few  years  converfing  together,  the  women  had 
learnt  to  fmile,  and  the  men  to  ogle,  the  women  grew  foft,  and  the  men 
lively. 

When  they  had  thus  infenfibly  formed  one  another,  upon  the  finifliing 
of  the  war,  which  concluded  with  an  entire  conqueft  of  their  common 
enemy,  the  Colonels  in  one  army  married  the  Colonels  in  the  other;  the 
Captains  in  the  fame  manner  took  the  Captains  to  their  wives:  the  whole 
body  of  common  foldiers  were  matched,  after  the  example  of  their  leaders. 
By  this  means  the  two  republics  incorporated  with  one  another,  and  be- 
came the  moft  florifliing  and  polite  government  in  the  part  of  the  world 
which  they  inhabited.  Saturday, 
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Xec  duo  Junt,  at  forma  duplex,  nee  fcemina  did 

Mec  puer  ut  po/Jint,  neutrumque  et  utrumque  videntur.  Ovid. 

MOST  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are  written  on  fubje61s  that 
never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fix'd  and  immutable.  Of  this  kind  are 
all  my  more  ferious  elTays  and  difcourfes  ;  but  there  is  another  fort  of  Spe- 
culations, which  I  confider  as  occafional  papers,  that  take  their  rife  frgm 
the  folly,  extravagance,  and  caprice  of  the  prefent  age.  For  I  look  upon 
myfelf  as  one  fet  to  watch  the  manners  and  behavior  of  my  countrymen 
and  contemporaries,  and  to  mark  down  every  abfurd  fafliion,  ridiculous 
cuflom,  or  affeded  form  of  fpeech  that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  world, 
during  the  courfe  of  thefe  my  Speculations.  The  petticoat  no  fooner  be- 
gun to  fwell,  but  I  obferved  its  motions.  The  party-patches  had  not  time 
to  mufter  themfelves  before  I  dete61ed  them.  I  had  intelligence  of  the 
colored  hood  the  very  lirfl  time  it  appeared  in  a  public  affembly.  I  might 
here  mention  feveral  other  the  like  contingent  fubje6ls,  upon  which  I  have 
bellowed  diftind  papers.  By  this  means  I  have  fo  effedually  quafhed  thofe 
irregularities  which  gave  occalion  to  them,  that  I  am  afraid  poflerity  will 
fcarce  have  a  fufficient  idea  of  them  to  relifh  thofe  difcourfes  which  were 
in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  They  will  be  apt 
to  think  that  the  fafhions  and  cuftoms  I  attacked  were  fome  fantaflic  con- 
ceits of  my  own,  and  that  their  Great-grandmothers  could  not  be  fo  whim- 
fical  as  I  have  reprefented  them.  For  this  reafon,  when  I  think  on  the 
figure  my  feveral  volumes  of  Speculations  will  make  about  a  hundred  years 
hence,  I  confider  them  as  fo  many  pieces  of  old  plate,  where  the  weight  will 
be  regarded,    but  the  fafliion  loft. 

Among  the  feveral  female  extravagancies  I  have  already  taken  notice  of, 
there  is  one  which  ftill  keeps  its  ground.  I  mean  that  of  the  Ladies  who 
drefs  themfelves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding  coat  and  a  perriwig;  or  at 
leaft  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag  or  ribbond,  in  imitation  of  the  fmart  part  of 
the  oppofite  fex.  As  in  my  yefterday's  paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  mix- 
ture of  two  fexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I  fhall  here  take  notice  of  this  mix- 
ture of  two  fexes  in  one  perfon.  I  have  already  fliewn  my  diflike  of  this 
■     VOL.  IIL  Q.qq  immodeft 
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immodeft  cuftom  more  than  once;  but  in  contempt  of  everj^  thing  I  have 
hitherto  faid,  I  am  informed  that  the  highways  about  this  great  city  are 
ftill  very  much  infefted  with  thefe  female  cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly's  about  this 
time  twelvemonth,  an  equeftrian  Lady  of  this  order  appeared  upon  the 
plains  which  lay  at  a  diftance  from  his  houfe.  I  was  at  that  time  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  with  my  old  friend;  and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every 
fide  to  fee  fo  ftrange  a  fight,  Sir  Roger  afked  one  of  them  who  came  by 
us,  what  it  was  ?  To  which  the  country  fellow  replied,  'Tis  a  Gentlewo- 
man, faving  your  Worfliip's  prefence,  in  a  coat  and  hat.  This  produced 
a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  Knight's  houfe,  where  we  had  a  flory  at  the  fame 
time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meeting  this  Gentleman-like  Lady  on 
the  highway,  was  afked  by  her  luhether  that  was  Coverly-hall;  the  honeft 
man  feeing  only  the  male  part  of  the  Querift,  replied,  Tes,  Sir;  but  upon 
the  fecond  queflion,  whether  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  ivas  a  married  man, 
having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat,  he  changed  his  note  into  Xo, 
Madam. 

Had  one  of  thefe  Hermaphrodites  appeared  in  JuvenaW  days,  with  what 
an  indignation  fliould  we  have  feen  her  defcribed  by  that  excellent  fatirift. 
He  would  have  reprefented  her  in  her  riding  habit,  as  a  greater  monfter 
than  the  Centaur.  He  would  have  called  for  facrifices,  or  purifying  wa- 
ters, to  expiate  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  invoked 
the  Qiades  of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to  fee  into  what  the  i?o?wa?i  Ladies  had  tranf- 
formed  themfelves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  fex  with  greater  tendernefs,  and 
have  all  along  made  ufe  of  the  moft  gentle  methods  to  bring  them  off  from 
any  little  extravagance  into  which  they  are  fometimes  unwarily  fallen :  I 
think  it  however  abfolutely  necelfary  to  keep  up  the  partition  between  the 
two  fexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  fmalleft  encroachments  which  the  one 
makes  upon  the  other.  I  hope  therefore  that  I  fhall  not  hear  any  more 
complaints  on  this  fubjec^.  I  am  fure  my  fhe-difciples  who  perufe  thefe 
my  daily  ledures,  have  profited  but  little  by  them,  if  they  are  capable  of 
giving  into  fuch  an  amphibious  drefs.  This  I  fhould  not  have  mentioned, 
had  not  I  lately  met  one  of  thefe  my  female  Readers  in  Hyde-Park,  who 
looked  upon  me  with  a  mafculine  affurance,  and  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my 
face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  behavior  of  the  fair  fex. 
When  I  l^ee  them  fingular  in  any  part  of  their  drefs,  I  conclude  it  is  not 
without  fome  evil  intention  ;  and  therefore  queftion  not  but  the  defign  of 
this  ftrange  fafhion  is  to  fmite  more  efFedually  their  male  beholders.     Now 

to 
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to  fet  them  right  in  this  particular,  I  would  fain  have  them  confider  with 
themfelves  whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  ftruck  by  a  figure  entire- 
ly female,  than  with  fuch  an  one  as  we  may  fee  every  day  in  our  glaffes: 
or,  if  they  pleafe,  let  them  refle^l  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  think  how 
they  would  be  afiPe^led  fbould  they  meet  a  manonhorfeback,  in  his  breeches 
and  jack-boots,  and  at  the  fame  time  dreffed  up  in  a  commode  and  a 
night-rail. 

I  muft  obferve  that  this  fafhion  was  firfl;  of  all  brought  to  us  {rora  France, 
a  country  which  has  infe61ed  all  the  nations  in  Europe  with  its  levity.  I 
fpeak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole  people,  having  more  than  once 
found  fault  with  thofe  general  reflexions  which  ftrike  at  Kingdoms  or  Com- 
monwealths in  the  grofs :  a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an  ingenious  writer  of 
our  own  compares  to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wiflied  the  Roman  people  had  all 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  fhall  therefore  only 
remark,  that  as  livelinefs  and  affurance  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  French  nation,  the  fame  habits  and  cufloms  will  not  give 
the  fame  offence  to  that  people,  which  they  produce  among  thofe  of  our 
own  country.  Modefly  is  our  diftinguilhing  charader,  as  vivacity  is  theirs : 
and  when  this  our  national  virtue  appears  in  that  female-beauty,  for  which 
our  Britijh  Ladies  are  celebrated  above  all  others  in  the  univerfe,  it  makes 
up  the  moft  amiable  obje6l  that  the  eye  of  man  can  poffibly  behold. 


*«s 
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Hi  narrata  ferunt  alio :  menjuraque  fiSii 

Crefcit :  et  auclitis  aliquid  novus  adjicit  auHor.  Ov. 

OVID  defcribes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  fituated  in  the  very  center  of 
the  univerfe,  and  perforated  with  fo  many  windows  and  avenues  as 
gave  her  the  fight  of  every  thing  that  was  done  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
earth,  and  in  the  fea.  The  ftruXure  of  it  was  contrived  in  fo  admirable 
a  manner,  that  it  echoed  every  word  which  was  fpoken  in  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  nature;  fo  that  the  Palace,  fays  the  Poet,  was  always  filled  with 
a  confufed  hubbub  of  low  dying  founds,  the  voices  being  almofl;  fpent  and 
worn  out  before  they  arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of  fpeeches  and 
whifpers. 

Oqqa  I 
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I  confider  Courts  with  the  fame  regard  to  the  governments  which  they 
fuperintend,  as  Ooid's  palace  of  Fame,  with  regard  to  the  univerfe.  The 
eyes  of  a  watchful  minifler  run  through  the  whole  people.  There  is  fcarce 
a  murmur  or  complaint,  that  does  not  reach  his  ears.  They  have  News- 
gatherers  and  Intelligencers  diflributed  into  their  feveral  walks  and  quar- 
ters, who  bring  in  their  refpedive  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  difcourfe  and  converfation  of  the  whole  Kingdom  or  Commonwealth 
where  they  are  employed.  Thewifeft  of  Kings,  alluding  to  thefe  invifible 
and  unfufpe61ed  fpies,  who  are  planted  by  Kings  and  Rulers  over  their  fel- 
low-citizens, as  well  as  to  thofe  voluntary  informers  that  are  buzzing  about 
the  ears  of  a  great  man,  and  making  their  court  by  fuch  fecret  methods  of 
intelligence,  has  given  us  a  very  prudent  caution:  Qirje  not  the  King,  no  not 
in  thy  thought,  and  curje  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber:  for  a  bird  of  the  air  Jhall 
carry  thy  voice,  and  that  lohich  hath  wifigsJJiall  tell  the  matter. 

As  it  is  abfolutelynecefTary  for  Rulers  to  make  \\{t^  of  other  peoples  eyes 
and  ears,  they  fhould  take  particular  care  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  perfon  whofe  life  and  converfation  are  en- 
quired into.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  fo  infamous  a  calling  as  that 
of  a  Spy,  is  not  very  much  to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have  no  great  ties 
of  honor,  or  checks  of  confcience,  to  reftrainhim  in  thofe  covert  evidences, 
where  the  perfon  accufed  has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  himfelf.  He 
will  be  more  induftrious  to  carry  that  which  is  grateful,  than  that  which 
is  true.  There  will  be  no  occafion  for  him,  if  he  does  not  hear  and  fee 
things  worth  difcovery;  fo  that  he  naturally  inflames  every  word  and  cir- 
cumRance,  aggravates  what  is  faulty,  perverts  what  is  good,  and  mif-re- 
prefents  what  is  indifferent.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  fuch  igno- 
minious wretches  let  their  private  pafTions  into  thefe  their  clandefline  in- 
formations, and  often  wreak  their  particular  fpite  or  malice  againft  the 
perfon  whom  they  are  fet  to  watch.  It  is  a  pleafantfcene  enough,  which 
an  Italian  Author  defcribes  between  a  Spy,  and  a  Cardinal  who  employed 
him.  The  Cardinal  is  reprefented  as  minuting  down  every  thing  that  is 
told  him.  The  Spy  begins  with  a  low  voice,  Such  an  one,  the  Advocate  whif- 
peredto  one  of  his  friends,  within  my  hearing,  that  your  Eminence  was  a  ve- 
ry great  poltron;  and  after  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down, 
adds,  that  another  called  him  a  mercenary  Rafcal  in  a  public  converfation. 
The  Cardinal  replies.  Very  well,  and  bids  him  go  on.  The  Spy  proceeds, 
and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the  fame  nature,  till  the  Cardinal  rifes  in 
great  wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  fcoundrel,  and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  obferved  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that  they  have  not  only  fhewn 
a  particular  difregard  to  thofe  unmerited  reproaches  which  have  been  caft 
.  '  -  upon 
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upon  them,  but  have  been  altogether  free  from  that  impertinent  curiofity 
of  enquiring  after  them,  or  the  poor  revenge  of  refenting  them.  The  Hi- 
ftories  of  Alexander  and  Ccsfar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  inftances.  Vulgar 
fouls  are  of  a  quite  contrary  charader.  Dionyfms,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had 
a  dungeon  which  was  a  very  curious  piece  of  Architedure  ;  and  of  which, 
as  I  am  informed,  there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  fome  remains  in  that  ifland. 
It  was  called  Dionyfms's  Ear,  and  built  with  feveral  little  windings  and  la- 
byrinths in  the  form  of  a  real  ear.  The  flrudure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of 
whifpering  place,  but  fuch  a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him  who  fpoke 
into  a  funnel,  which  was  placed  at  the  very  top  of  it.  The  tyrant  ufed  to 
lodge  all  his  ftate  criminals,  or  thofe  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  engaged  to- 
gether in  any  evil  defigns  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon.  He  had  at  the  fame 
time  an  apartment  over  it,  where  he  ufed  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  funnel, 
and  by  that  means  over-heard  every  thing  that  was  whifpered  in  the  dun- 
geon. I  believe  one  may  venture  to  afErm,  that  a  Cafar  or  an  Alexander 
would  rather  have  died  by  the  treafon,  than  have  ufed  fuch  difnigenuous 
means  for  the  detecting  of  it. 

A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquifitive  after  every  thing  which  is 
fpoken  ill  of  him,  pafTes  his  time  but  very  indifferently.  He  is  wounded 
by  every  arrow  that  is  fhot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  in- 
fignificant  enemy  to  difquiet  him.  Nay,  he  will  fuffer  from  what  has  been 
faid  of  him,  when  it  is  forgotten  by  thofe  who  faid  or  heard  it.  For  this 
reafon  I  could  never  bear  one  of  thofe  officious  friends,  that  would  be 
telling  every  malicious  report,  every  idle  cenfure  that  paffed  upon  me. 
The  tongue  of  man  is  fo  petulant,  and  his  thoughts  fo  variable,  that  one 
fhould  not  lay  too  great  a  flrefs  upon  any  prefent  fpeeches  and  opinions. 
Praife  and  obloquy  proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the  fame  mouth  upon 
the  fame  perfon,  and  upon  the  fame  occafion.  A  generous  enemy  will 
fometimes  beftow  commendations,  as  the  deareft  friend  cannot  fometimes 
refrain  from  fpeaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indifferent  in  either  of  thefe 
refpeds,  gives  his  opinion  at  random,  and  praifes  or  difapproves  as  he 
finds  himfelf  in  humor. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  effay  with  part  of  achara^er,  which  is  finely  drawn 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  hiftory,  and  which  gives  us 
the  lively  pi6iure  of  a  great  man  teizing  himfelf  with  an  abfurd  curiofity. 

'^  He  had  not  that  application  and  fubmiffion,  and  reverence  for  theQrieen, 
"  as  might  have  been  expeded  from  his  wifdom  and  breeding;  and  often 
"  croffed  her  pretences  and  defires  with  more  rudenefs  than  was  natural  to 
"  him.  Yet  he  was  impertinently  follicitous  to  know  what  her  Majefty 
"  faid  of  him  in  private,  and  what  refentments  (he  had  towards  him.     And 

"  when 
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"  when  by  fome  confidents,  who  had  their  ends  upon  him  from  thofe  offices, 
"  he  was  informed  of  fome  bitter  expreffions  fallen  from  her  Majefty,  he 
"  was  fo  exceedingly  afiili^led  and  tormented  with  the  fenfe  of  it,  that 
"  fometimes  by  paffionate  complaints  and  reprefentations  to  the  King; 
"  fometimes  by  more  dutiful  addrelfes  and  expoftulations  with  the  Qiieen, 
"  in  bewailing  his  misfortune;  he  frequently  expofed  himfelf,  and  left  his 
"•'  condition  worfe  than  it  was  before,  and  the  eclairciflement  commonly 
"  ended  in  the  difcovery  of  the  perfons  from  whom  he  had  received  his 
"  moft  fecret  intelligence. 

N°  440.  Friday,  July  25. 

Vivere  fi  reSie  nejcis,   cUfccde  peritis.  Hor. 

I  HAVE  already  given  my  Reader  an  account  of  a  fet  of  merry  fellows, 
who  are  pafling  their  fummer  together  in  the  country,  being  provided 
of  a  great  houfe,  where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apartment  for  every 
particular  perfon,  but  a  large  infirmary  for  the  reception  of  fuch  of  them 
as  are  any  way  indifpofed,  or  out  of  humor.  Having  lately  received  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  this  fociety,  by  order  of  the  whole  fraternity, 
which  acquaints  me  with  their  behavior  during  the  laft  week,  I  fliall  here 
make  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  public, 

Mr    SPECTAROR, 

WE  are  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  eftabliftiment  which  we 
have  here  made  for  the  retrieving  of  good  manners  and  agree- 
"  able  converfation,  and  fhall  ufe  our  beft  endeavors'  fo  to  improve  our- 
"  felves  in  this  our  fummer  retirement,  that  we  may  next  winter  ferve  as 
"  patterns  to  the  town.  But  to  the  end  that  this  our  inftitution  may  be 
"  no  lefs  advantageous  to  the  public  than  to  ourfelves,  we  fliall  commu- 
"  nicate  to  you  one  week  of  our  proceedings,  defiring  you  at  the  fame 
■•'  time,  if  you  fee  any  thing  faulty  in  them,  to  favor  us  with  your  admo- 
"  nitions.  For  you  mufi  know.  Sir,  that  it  has  been  propofed  among  us 
■•'  to  chufe  you  for  our  Vifitor,  to  which  I  muft  further  add,  that  one  of 
■•'  the  College  having  declared  laft  week,  he  did  not  like  the  Spedator  oi  the 
"■  day,  and  not  being  able  to  aifign  any  juft  reafons  for  fuch  his  dillike,  he 
was  fent  to  the  infirmary,  Nemine  Contraclicente. 

"  On 
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"  On  Monday,  the  affembly  was  in  very  good  humor,  having  received 
fome  recruits  of  French  claret  that  morning;  when  unhickily  towards 
the  middle  of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company  fwore  at  his  fervant  in  a 
very  rough  manner,  for  having  put  too  much  water  in  his  wine.  Upon 
which  the  prefidentof  the  day,  who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the  company, 
after  having  convinced  him  of  the  impertinence  of  his  paffion,  and  the 
infult  he  had  made  upon  the  company,  ordered  his  man  to  take  him  from 
the  table,  and  convey  him  to  the  infirmary.  There  was  but  one  more 
fent  away  that  day;  this  was  a  Gentleman  who  is  reckoned  by  fome 
perfons  one  of  the  greateft  Wits,  and  by  others  one  of  the  greatefl  Boo- 
bies about  town.  This  you  will  fay  is  a  ftrange  charader,  but  what 
makes  it  ftranger  yet,  it  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is  perpetually  the  re- 
verfe  of  himfelf,  being  always  merry  or  dull  to  excefs.  We  brought 
him  hither  to  divert  us,  which  he  did  very  well  upon  the  road,  having 
laviflied  away  as  much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the  hackney  coachman, 
as  might  have  ferved  him  during  his  whole  flay  here,  had  it  been  duly 
managed.  He  had  been  lumpifli  for  two  or  three  days,  but  was  fo  far 
connived  at,  in  hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  difpatched  one  of  the  briskeft 
fellows  among  the  brotherhood  into  the  infirmary,  for  having  told  him 
at  table  he  was  not  merry.  But  our  prefident  obferving  that  he  indulg- 
ed himfelf  in  this  long  fit  of  flupidity,  and  conftruing  it  as  a  contempt 
of  the  College,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  place  prepared  for  fuch 
companions.  He  was  no  fooner  got  into  it,  but  his  wit  and  mirth  re- 
turned upon  him  in  fo  violent  a  manner,  that  he  ftiook  the  whole  infir- 
mary with  the  noife  of  it,  and  had  fo  good  an  efFe6l  upon  the  reft  of  the 
patients,  that  he  brought  them  all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 
"  On  Tuejday,  we  were  no  fooner  fat  down,  but  one  of  the  company 
complained  that  his  head  aked ;  upon  which  another  asked  him,  in  an 
infolent  manner,  what  he  did  there  then;  this  infenfibly  grew  into  fome 
warm  words;  fo  that  the  Prefident,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  di- 
re6lions  to  take  them  both  from  the  table,  and  lodge  them  in  the  infir- 
mary. Not  long  after,  another  of  the  company  telling  us,  he  knew  by 
a  pain  in  his  fhoulder  that  we  fhouldhave  fome  rain,  the  Prefident  order- 
ed him  to  be  removed,  and  placed  as  a  weatherglafs  in  the  apartment 
above-mentioned. 

"  On  Wediiejday  a  Gentleman  having  received  a  letter  written  in  a  v/o- 
man's  hand,  and  changing  color  twice  or  thrice  as  he  read  it,  defired 
leave  to  retire  into  the  infirmary.  The  Prefident  confented,  but  denied 
him  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  till  fuch  time  as  he  had  flept  upon  it. 
One  of  the  company  being  feated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,   and  dif- 

"  covering 
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"•  covering  his  fecret  difcontent  by  finding  fault  with  every  difli  tliat  was 
''-  ferved  up,  and  refufing  to  laugh  at  any  thing  that  was  faid,  the  Prefident 
"  told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneafy  feat,  and  defired  him  to  ac- 
"  commodate  himfelf  better  in  the  infirmary.  After  dinner  a  very  honeft 
■■'  fellow  chancing  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him,  his  neighbour  cried  out,  to 
"■  the  infirmary;  at  the  fame  time  pretending  to  be  fick  at  it,  as  having  the 
"  fame  natural  antipathy  to  a  pun,  which  fome  have  to  a  cat.  This  pro- 
"•  duced  a  long  debate.  Upon  the  whole  the  Punller  was  acquitted,  and 
"  his  neighbour  fent  off. 

"  On  Thurjday  there  was  but  one  delinquent.  This  was  a  Gentleman 
"  of  flrong  voice,  but  weak  underftanding.  He  had  unluckily  engaged  him- 
"  felf  in  a  difpute  with  a  man  of  excellent  fenfe,  but  of  a  modeft  elocution. 
"  The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every  anfwer  of  his  antagonifl  with  a  louder 
"  note  than  ordinary,  and  only  raifed  his  voice  when  he  fliould  have  en- 
"  forced  his  argument.  Finding  himfelf  at  length  driven  to  an  abfurdity, 
"  he  ftill  reafoned  in  a  more  clamorous  and  confufed  manner,  and  to  make 
"  the  greater  impreffion  upon  his  hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud  thump 
"  upon  the  table.  The  Prefident  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  carried 
"  off,  and  dieted  with  water-gruel,  till  fuchtime  as  he  fliould  be  fufficient- 
"  ly  weakened  for  converfation. 

"  On  Friday  there  paffed  very  little  remarkable,  faving  only  that  feveral 
"  petitions  were  read  of  the  perfons  in  cuftody,  defiring  to  be  releafed 
"■  from  their  confinement,  and  vouching  for  one  another's  good  behavior 
"  for  the  future. 

On  Saturday  we  received  many  excufes  from  perfons  who  had  found 
"  themfelves  in  an  unfociable  temper,  and  had  voluntarily  fliut  themfelves 
"  up.  The  infirmary  was  indeed  never  fo  full  as  on  this  day,  which  I 
"  was  at  fome  lofs  to  account  for,  till  upon  my  going  abroad  I  obferved 
"  that  it  was  an  eallerly  wind.  The  retirement  of  moflof  my  friends  has 
"  given  me  opportunity  and  leifure  of  writing  you  this  letter,  which  I  muft 
"  not  conclude  without  affuring  you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  College, 
"  as  well  thofe  who  are  under  confinement,  as  thofe  who  are  at  liberty, 
"  are  your  very  humble  fervants,  though  none  more  than, 

ire. 


Saturday, 
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N°  441.  Saturday^  July  26. 

Si-fraSius  illahatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruina.  Hor. 

MAN,  confidered  in  himfelf,  is  a  very  helplefs  and  a  very  wretched 
Being.  He  is  fubje^l  every  moment  to  the  greateft  calamities  and 
misfortunes.  He  is  befet  with  dangers  on  all  fides,  and  may  become  un- 
happy by  numberlefs  cafualties,  which  he  could  not  forefee,  nor  have 
prevented,  had  he  forefeen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  fo  many  accidents,  that  we 
are  under  the  care  of  one  who  directs  contingencies,  and  has  in  his  hands 
the  management  of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  offending 
us;  who  knows  the  affiftance  we  fland  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to 
beftow  it  on  thofe  who  afk.  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage,  which  fuch  a  creature  bears  to  fo  infinitely  Wife 
and  Good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  the  bleffings  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  and  an  habitual  truft  in  him  for  deliverance  out  of  all  fuch 
dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  befal  us. 

The  man,  who  always  lives  in  this  difpofition  of  mind,  lias  not  the  fame 
dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  nature,  as  he  who  confiders  himfelf 
abftra^ledly  from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  At  the  fame  time 
that  he  refle6ls  upon  his  own  weaknefs  and  imperfedion,  he  comforts  him- 
felf with  the  contemplation  of  thofe  divine  attributes,  which  are  employed 
for  his  fafety  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  forefight  made  up  by 
the  Omnifcience  of  him  who  is  his  fupport.  He  is  not  fenfible  of  his  own 
want  of  flrength,  when  he  knows  that  his  Helper  is  Almighty.  In  fhort, 
the  perfon  who  has  a  firm  truff  on  the  Supreme  Being,  is  powerful  in  his 
Power,  wife  by /zw  Wifdom,  happy  by  his  Happinefs.  He  reaps  the  benefit 
of  every  divine  attribute,  and  lofes  his  own  infufficiency  in  the  fulnefs  of 
infinite  Perfe^lion. 

To  make  our  lives  more  eafy  to  us  we  are  commanded  to  put  our  trufl 
in  Him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and  fuccor  us ;  the  Divine  Goodnefs 
having  made  fuch  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithftanding  we  fhould  have  been 
miferable,  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

VOL.   III.  R  r  r  Among 
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Among  feveral  motives,  which  might  be  made  ufe  of  to  recommend  this 
duty  to  us,    I  fliall  only  take  notice  of  thefe  that  follow. 

The  firfl  and  fli'ongeft  is,  that  we  are  promifed.  He  will  not  fail  thofe 
who  put  their  truft  in  him. 

But  without  confidering  the  fupernatural  blefTmg  which  accompanies  this 
duty,  we  mayobferve  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  re\vard,  or 
in  other  words,  that  this  firm  truft  and  confidence  in  the  great  Difpofer  of 
all  things,  contributes  very  much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or 
to  the  bearing  it  manfully.  A  perfon  who  believes  he  has  his  fuccor  at 
hand,  and  that  he  aCls  in  the  fight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts  himfelf  be- 
yond his  abilities,  and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched  by  one  who 
is  not  animated  with  fuch  a  confidence  of  fuccefs.  I  could  produce  in- 
ftances  from  hiftory,  of  Generals,  who  out  of  a  belief  that  they  were  under 
the  proteClion  of  fome  invifible  affiftant,  did  not  only  encourage  their  fol- 
diers  to  do  their  utmoft,  but  have  a(fted  themfelves  beyond  what  they  would 
have  done,  had  they  not  been  infpired  by  fuch  a  belief.  I  might  in  the 
fame  manner  fhew  how  fuch  a  truft  in  the  aftiftance  of  an  Almighty  Being, 
naturally  produces  Patience,  Hope,  Chearfulnefs,  and  all  other  dipofitions 
of  mind  that  alleviate  thofe  calamities  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  pra6lice  of  this  virtue  adminifters  great  comfort  to  the  mind  of  man 
in  times  of  poverty  and  affliction,  but  moft  of  all  in  the  hour  of  death. 
When  the  foul  is  hovering  in  the  laft  moments  of  its  feparation,  when  it  is 
juft:  entering  on  another  ftate  of  exiftence,  to  converfe  with  fcenes,  and  ob- 
jefts,  and  companions  that  are  altogether  new,  what  can  fupport  her  under 
fuch  tremblings  of  thought,  fuch  fear,  fuch  anxiety,  fuch  apprehenfions, 
but  the  cafting  of  all  her  cares  upon  him  who  firft  gave  her  Being,  who 
has  conduced  her  through  one  ftage  of  it,  and  will  be  always  with  her  to 
guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progrefs  through  Eternity. 

David  has  very  beautifully  reprefented  this  fteady  reliance  on  God  Al- 
mighty in  his  twenty-third  Pfalm,  which  is  a  kind  of  Pajioral  Hymn,  and 
filled  with  thofe  allufions  which  are  ufual  in  that  kind  of  writing.  As  the 
poetry  is  very  exquifite,  I  fliail  prefent  my  Reader  with  the  following 
tranflation  of  it. 

I. 

The  Lord  my  pafture  Jliall  prepare. 

And  feed,  me  with  a  Jliepherd' s  care: 

His  prejence  Jhall  my  ivants  fupply. 

And  guard  me  with  a  watchjul  eye; 

My  noon-day  walks  he  Jliall  attend. 

And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

II.   When 
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II. 

When  in  the  fultry  glebe  1  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirjly  mountain  pant; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads, 
My  weary  wand' ring  fieps  he  leads; 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  foft  andfloxo. 
Amid  the  verdant  landjcapefiow. 

III. 

Tho'  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  over-fpread ; 
Myfledfaft  heart  fliall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  fill; 
Thy  friendly  crook  fliall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  fiade. 

IV. 

Tho'  in  a  hare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  fir  ay. 
Thy  bounty  f  mil  my  pains  beguile: 
The  barren  wiUernefs  fliall  fmile, 
Withfudden  greens  and  herbage  crown  d. 
And  fr earns  fiall  murmur  all  around. 

N°  445.  Thurfday^  July '^i. 

Tanti  non  es  ais.     Sapis,  Luperce.  Mart. 

TH  I  S  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  Authors  will  probably  pub- 
lifh  their  lafl  words.  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  our  weekly  hiflorians, 
who  are  men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to  fubfift 
under  the  weight  of  a  ftamp,  and  an  approaching  peace.  A  Iheet  of 
blank  paper  that  muft  have  this  new  Imprimatur  clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is 
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qualified  to  communicate  any  thing  to  the  public,  will  make  its  way  in  the 
world  but  very  heavily.  In  fliort  the  neceffity  of  carrying  a  ftamp,  and  the 
improbability  of  notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both  concur 
to  the  finking  of  thofe  thin  Folios,  which  have  every  other  day  retailed  to 
us  the  hiftory  of  Europe  for  feveral  years  laft  paft.  A  facetious  fi-iend  of 
mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  prefent  mortality  among  Authors,  77?^ 
Jail  gJ  the  leaf. 

I  remember  upon  Mr.  Baxter'?,  death,  there  was  publiflied  a  fheet  of  ve- 
ry good  fayings,  infcribed,  The  lajl  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.  The  title  fold  fo 
great  a  number  of  thefe  papers  that  about  a  week  after,  there  came  out  a 
fecond  fheet  infcribed,  More  lafl  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.  In  the  fame  manner, 
I  have  reafon  to  think,  that  feveral  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken 
their  leave  of  the  public,  in  farewel  papers,  will  not  give  over  fo,  but  in- 
tend to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  another  form,  and  with  a  dif- 
ferent title.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  bufinefs  in  this  place,  to  give  an 
account  of  my  own  intentioiis,  and  to  acquaint  my  Pveader  with  the  mo- 
tives by  which  I  a61,  in  this  great  crifis  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whether  I  fliould  throw  up 
my  pen  as  an  Author  that  is  cafhiered  by  the  a6i;  of  Parliament,  which  is 
to  operate  within  thefe  four  and  twenty  hours,  or  whether  I  fliould  ftill 
perfift  in  laying  my  Speculations,  from  day  to  day,  before  the  public.  The 
argument  which  prevails  with  me  mofl  on  the  firft  fide  of  the  queftion  is, 
that  I  am  informed  by  my  Bookfeller  he  mull  raife  the  price  of  every  fingle 
paper  to  two-pence,  or  that  he  fliall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  duty  of  it. 
Now  as  I  am  very  defirous  my  readers  fliould  have  their  learning  as  cheap 
as  polTible,   it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reafons  together  in  the  ballance,  I  find  that 
thofe  who  plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work,  have  much  the  greater 
weight.  For,  in  the  firlt  place,  in  recompence  for  the  expence  to  which 
this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every 
paper  fo  much  infiru61ion  as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And,  in 
order  to  this,  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who  after  the  per- 
ufal  of  it,  does  not  find  himfelf  two-pence  the  wifer,  or  the  better  man  for 
it;  or  who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has  had  two  pen- 
nyworth of  mirth  or  inflrudion  for  his  money. 

But  I  mufl  confefs  there  is  another  motive  which  prevails  with  me  more 
than  the  former.  I  confider  that  the  tax  on  paper  was  given  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  Government;  and  as  I  have  enemies,  who  are  apt  to  pervert 
every  thing  I  do  or  fay,  I  fear  they  would  afcribe  the  laying  down  my  pa- 
per, on  fuch  an  occafion,  to  a  fpirit  of  malecontentednefs,  which  I  am  re- 
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foh^ed  nonefliall  ever  juflly  upbraid  me  with.  No,  I  fliallgloryin  contribut- 
ing my  utmoftto  the  weal  pviblic;  and  if  my  country  receives  five  or  fix 
pounds  a-day  by  my  labors,  I  fliall  be  very  well  pleafed  to  find  myfelf  fo 
ufeful  a  member.  It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  honed  man  fhould  en- 
rich himfelf  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  and  by  the  fame  rule  1  think  we  may  pronounce  the  perion  to  de- 
ferve  very  well  of  his  country-men,  whofe  labors  bring  more  into  the  pub- 
lic coffers,  than  into  his  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  Enemies,  I  muft  explain  myfelf  fo  far 
as  to  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  infignificant  party  zealots 
on  both  fides;  men  of  fuch  poor  narrow  fouls,  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
thinking  on  any  thing  but  with  an  eye  to  Whig  or  Tory.  During  the 
courfe  of  this  paper,  I  have  been  accufed  by  thefe  defpicable  wretches, 
of  trimming,  time-ferving,  perfonal  reflexion,  fecret  fatire,  and  the  like. 
Now,  though  in  thefe  my  compofitions,  it  is  vifible  to  any  Reader  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  that  I  confider  nothing  but  my  fubje^l,  which  is  always  of  an 
indifferent  nature;  how  is  it  poffible  forme  to  write  fo  clear  of  party,  as  not 
to  lie  open  to  the  cenfures  of  thofe  who  will  be  applying  every  fentence, 
and  finding  out  perfons  and  things  in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to? 

Several  paltry  fcribblers  and  declaimers  have  done  me  the  honor  to  be 
dull  upon  me  in  refledions  of  this  nature;  but  notwithftanding  my  name 
has  been  fometimes  traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of  men,  I  have 
hitherto  avoided  all  animadverfions  upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am 
afraid  of  making  them  appear  confiderable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  for 
they  are  like  thofe  imperceptible  infeds  which  are  difcovered  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  and  cannot  be  made  the  fubjed  of  obfervation  without  being  mag- 
nified. 

Having  mentioned  thofe  few  who  have  fliewn  themfelves  the  enemies  of 
this  paper,  I  fhould  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  public,  did  not  I  at  the  fame 
time  teftify  my  gratitude  to  thofe  who  are  its  friends,  in  which  number  I 
may  reckon  many  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  perfons  of  all  conditions,  par- 
ties and  profeffions  in  the  Ifle  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to 
think  this  approbation  is  fo  much  due  to  the  performance  as  to  the  defign. 
There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  juftice  enough  in  the  world,  to  afford  patronage 
and  protection  for  thofe  who  endeavor  to  advance  truth  and  virtue,  with- 
out regard  to  thepaflions  and  prejudices  of  any  particular caufe  or  faction. 
If  I  have  any  other  merit  in  me,  it  is  that  I  have  new-pointed  all  the  bat- 
teries of  ridicule.  They  have  been  generally  planted  againft  perfons  who 
have  appeared  ferious  rather  than  abfurd;  or  at  beft,  have  aimed  ratherat 
what  is  unfafhionable  than  what  is  vicious.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  en- 
deavored 
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deavored  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in  fome  meafure  criminal. 
I  have  fet  up  the  immoral  man  as  the  obje6l  of  derifion:  in  fhort,  if  I 
have  not  formed  a  new  weapon  againft  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have  at  leaft 
fhewn  how  that  weapon  may  be  put  to  a  right  ufe,  which  has  fo  often 
fought  the  battles  of  impiety  and  profanenefs. 

N°  446.  Friday,  Augiiji  i. 


Quid  decent,  quid  non;  quo  virtus,  quo  fer at  error. 


Hor. 


SINCE  two  or  three  writers  of  Comedy  who  are  now  living,  have  taken 
their  farewel  of  the  Stage,  thofe  who  fucceed  them  finding  themfelves 
incapable  of  rifing  up  to  their  wit,  humor  and  good  fenfe,  have  only  imi- 
tated them  in  fome  of  thofe  loofe  unguarded  ftrokes,  in  which  they  complied 
with  the  corrupt  tafte  of  the  more  vicious  part  of  their  audience.  When 
perfons  of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of  writing,  they  know  no  diffe- 
rence between  being  merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye  to  fome  of 
thefe  degenerate  compofitions  that  I  have  written  the  following  difcourfe. 
Were  our  Englijli  Stage  but  half  fo  virtuous  as  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans, we  fliould  quickly  fee  the  influence  of  it  in  the  behavior  of  all  the  po- 
liter part  of  mankind.  It  would  not  be  fafhionable  to  ridicule  religion, 
or  its  profeffors;  the  man  of  pleafure  would  not  be  the  complete  Gentle- 
man; vanity  would  be  out  of  countenance,  and  every  quality  which  is  or- 
namental to  human  nature,  would  meet  with  that  efl:eem  which  is  due 
to  it. 

If  the  Englijli  Stage  were  under  the  fame  regulations  the  Athenian  was 
formerly,  it  would  have  the  fame  effed  that  had,  in  recommending  the  re- 
ligion, the  government,  and  public  worfliip  of  its  country.  Were  our  Plays 
fubje6l  to  proper  infpedions  and  limitations,  we  might  not  only  pafs  away 
feveralof  our  vacant  hours  in  the  higheft  entertainment;  but  fhould  always 
rife  from  them  wifer  and  better  than  when  we  fat  down  to  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  mofl  unaccountable  things  in  our  age,  that  the  lewdnefs 
of  our  Theatre  fliould  be  fo  much  complained  of,  and  fo  little  redrefled. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome  time  or  other  we  may  be  at  leifure  to  refl;rain  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  Theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its  affiftance  to  the 
advancement  of  morality,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age.  As  matters 
fland  at  prefent,  multitudes  arefhut  out  from  this  noble  diverfion,  by  reafon 

of 
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of  thofe  abufes  and  corruptions  that  accompany  it.  A  father  is  often  afraid 
that  his  daughter  fliould  be  ruined  by  thofe  entertainments,  which  were 
invented  for  the  accomplifhment  and  refining  of  human  nature.  The 
Atlmiian  and  Roman  Plays  were  written  with  fuch  a  regard  to  morality,  that 
Socrates  ufed  to  frequent  the  one,   and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once  indeed,  that  Ca/o  dropped  into  the  Roman  Theatre,  when 
the  Floralia  were  to  be  reprefented:  and  as  in  that  performance,  which  was 
a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there  were  feveral  indecent  parts  to  be  a6led, 
the  people  refufed  to  fee  them  whilft  Cato  was  prefent.  Martial  on  this 
hint  made  the  following  Epigram,  which  we  mull  fuppofe  was  applied  to 
fome  grave  friend  of  his,  that  had  been  accidentally  prefent  at  fome  fuch 
entertainment. 

XoJJes  jocofa  duke  cum  Jacruni  Flora, 
Fejlojque  lujus,  et  licentiam  vulgi. 
Cur  in  Theatrum  Cato  fever e  venijii  ? 
All  ideo  tantum  veneras,   ut  exires  ? 

Why  dojl  thou  come,  great  Cenfor  of  the  Age, 
T'o  fee  the  loofe  diverfions  of  the  Stage  ? 
With  awful  countenance  and  brow  fevere. 
What  in  the  name  of  Goodnefs  dofl  thou  here? 
See  the  rnixt  crowd  I  hoiv  giddy,  lewd  and  vain  I 
Did'fl  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again? 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in  an  age  among  the 
Greeks  or  Romans;  but  they  were  too  wife  and  good  to  let  the  conflant 
nightly  entertainment  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  people  of  the  mofl  fenfeand 
virtue  could  not  be  at  it.  Whatever  vices  are  reprefented  upon  the  Stage, 
they  ought  to  be  fo  marked  and  branded  by  the  Poet,  as  not  to  appear  either 
laudable  or  amiable  in  the  perfon  who  is  tainted  with  them.  .  But  if  we 
look  into  the  Englifi  Comedies  above-mentioned,  we  would  think  they  were 
formed  upon  a  quite  contrary  maxim,  and  that  this  rule,  though  it  held- 
good  upon  the  heathen  Stage,  was  not  to  be  regarded  in  chriftian  Theatres. 
There  is  another  rule  likewife,  which  was  obferved  by  Authors  of  antiquity, 
and  which  thefe  modern  Genius's  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was,  never 
to  chufe  an  improper  fubjed  for  ridicule.  Now  a  fubjed  is  improper  for 
ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  ftir  up  horror  and  commiferation  rather  than  laugh- 
ter. For  this  reafon,  we  do  not  find  any  Comedy  in  fo  polite  an  Author  as 
Terence,  raifed  upon  the  violations  of  the  marriage-bed.  The  falfhood  of 
the  wife  or  hufband  has  given  occafion  to  noble  Tragedies,  but  a  Scipio  or  a 
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Lelius  would  have  looked  upon  inceft  or  murder  to  have  been  as  proper 
fubjeds  for  Comedy.  On  the  contrary,  Cuckoldom  is  the  bafis  of  moft  of 
our  modern  Plays.  If  an  Alderman  appears  upon  the  Stage,  you  may  be 
fure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded.  An  hufband  that  is  a  little  grave  or 
elderly,  generally  meets  with  the  fame  fate.  Knights  and  Baronets,  Coun- 
try Squires,  and  JuRices  of  the  Onorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe.  I  have  feen  ^oox  Doggct  cuckolded  in  all  thefe  capacities.  In  fhort, 
our  Englifli  writers  are  as  frequently  fevere  upon  this  innocent  unhappy 
creature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  Cuckold,  as  the  ancient  comic 
writers  were  upon  an  eating  parafite,  or  a  vain-glorious  foldier. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Poet  fo  contrives  matters,  that  the  two  criminals 
are  the  favorites  of  the  audience.  We  fit  ftill,  and  wifh  well  to  them  through 
the  whole  Play,  are  pleafed  when  they  meet  with  proper  opportunities, 
and  out  of  humor  when  they  are  difappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
accomplifhed  Gentleman  upon  the  Englijfi  Stage,  is  the  perfon  that  is  fa- 
miliar with  other  mens  wives,  and  indifferent  to  his  own;  as  the  fine  wo- 
man is  generally  a  compofition  of  fprightlinefs  and  falfhood.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  proceeds  from  barrennefs  of  invention,  depravation  of 
manners,  or  ignorance  of  mankind;  but  I  have  often  wondered  that  our 
ordinary  Poets  cannot  frame  to  themfelves  the  idea  of  a  fine  man  who  is 
not  a  whore-mafler,  or  of  a  fine  woman  that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  Syftem  of  Ethics  out  of  the  wri- 
tings of  thofe  corrupt  Poets,  under  the  title  of  Stage  Morality.  But  I  have 
been  diverted  from  this  thought,  by  a  proje<51  which  has  been  executed  by 
an  ingenious  Gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.  He  has  compofed,  it  feems, 
the  hiftory  of  a  young  fellow,  who  has  taken  all  his  notions  of  the  world 
from  the  Stage,  and  who  has  direded  himfelf  in  every  circumflance  of  his 
life,  and  converfation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples  of  the  fine  Gentleman 
in  Englifli  Comedies.  If  I  can  prevail  upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of  this 
new-fafliioned  Novel,  I  will  beftow  on  it  a  place  in  my  works,  and  queftion 
not  but  it  may  have  as  good  an  effe6l  upon  the  Drama,  as  Don  Qvixote  had 
upon  Romance. 


Saturday, 
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N°  447.  Saturday,  Auguji  2. 

Tavrriv  dv^-^citoiai  TsXsvraaav  cpwtv  sivai. 

THERE  is  not  a  common  faying  which  has  a  better  turn  of  fenfe  in 
it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  that  Guftom 
is  a  fecond  nature.  It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  man  anew,  and  to  give 
him  inclinations  and  capacities  altogether  different  from  thofe  he  was  born 
with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  hiftory  of  Staffhrdfliire,  tells  us  of  an  Idiot  that  chan- 
cing to  live  within  the  found  of  a  Clock,  and  always  amufing  himfelf  with 
counting  the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  the  clock  ilruck,  the  clock  being 
fpoiled  by  fome  accident,  the  Idiot  continued  to  ftrike  and  count  the  hour 
without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  when  it  was 
entire.  Though  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  it  is  very  cer-' 
tain  that  cuftom  has  a  mechanical  effed  upon  the  body,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  has  a  very  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  fhall  in  this  paper  confider  one  very  remarkable  eflFe(5l  which  cuftom  has 
upon  human  nature;  and  which,  if  rightly  obferved,  may  lead  us  into  very 
ufeful  rules  of  life.  What  I  fhall  here  take  notice  of  in  cuftom,  is  its  won- 
derful efficacy  in  making  every  thing  pleafant  to  us.  A  perfon  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  firft,  by 
degrees  contra<!^s  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himfelf  up 
fo  entirely  to  it,  that  it  feems  the  only  end  of  his  Being.  The  love  of  a 
retired  or  a  bufy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  infenfibly,  as  he  is  converfant 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  relifhing  that  to 
which  he  has  been  for  fome  time  difufed.  Nay,  a  man  may  fmoke,  or 
drink,  or  take  fnuff,  till  he  is  unable  to  pafs  away  his  time  without  it; 
not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in  any  particular  ftudy,  art,  or  fcience, 
rifes  and  improves  in  proportion  to  the  application  which  we  beftow  upon 
it.  Thus  what  was  at  firft  an  exercife,  becomes  at  length  an  entertain- 
ment. Our  employments  are  changed  into  our  diverfions.  The  mind 
grows  fond  of  thofe  aCiions  fhe  is  accuftomed  to,  and  is  drawn  with  re- 
hicSancy  from  thofe  paths  in  which  flie  has  been  ufed  to  walk. 

VOL.  III.  S  ff  Not 
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Not  only  fuch  a<fl;ions  as  were  at  firft  indifferent  to  us,  but  even  fuch  as 
were  painful,  will  by  cuftom  and  pradice  become  pleafant.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  obferves  in  his  natural  philofophy,  that  our  tafle  is  never  pleafed 
better,  than  with  thofe  things  which  at  firfl.  created  a  difguft  in  it.  He  gives 
particular  inftances  of  Claret,  Coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which  the  palate 
feldom  approves  upon  the  firfl  tafte;  but  when  it  has  once  got  a  relifh  of 
them,  generally  retains  it  for  life.  The  mind  is  conflituted  after  the  fame 
manner,  and  after  having  habituated  herfelf  to  any  particular  exercife  or 
employment,  not  only  lofes  her  firfl:  averfion  towards  it,  but  conceives  a 
certain  fondnefs  and  affection  for  it.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  greatefl  Ge- 
nius's this  Age  has  produced,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite 
fludies  of  antiquity,  alTure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged  to  fearch  into  feveral 
xqIIs  and  records,:  that  notwithftanding  fuch  an  employment  was  at  firft  very 
dry  andirkfomgito  him,  he  at  laft  took  an  incredible  pleafure  in  it,  and 
preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  r^V^?/  or  Cicero. _  The  Reader  will  ob- 
ferve,  that  I  have  not  here  confidered  cuftom  as  it  makes  things  eafy,  but 
as  it  renders  them  delightful;  and  though  others  have  often  made  the  fame 
reflexions,  it  is  poflible  they  may  not  have  drawn  thofe  ufes  from  it,  with 
which  I  intend  to  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 

If  we  cojifider  attentively  this  property  of  human  nature,  it  may  inftru6t 
us  in  very  fine  mc>ralities.  In  the  firft  place,  I  would  have  no  man  difcou- 
raged  with  that  kind  of  life  or  feries  of  a61ion,  in  which  the  choice  of  others, 
or  his  own  neceffities,  may  have  engaged  him.  It  may  perhaps  be  very 
difagreeable  to  him  at  firft;  but  ufe  and  application  will  certainly  render 
it  not  only  lefs  painful,   but  pleafing  and  fatisfa^lory. 

In  the  fecond  place  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  that  admirable  pre- 
cept which  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  given  to  his  difciples,  and  which  that 
Philofopher  muft  have  drawn  from  the  obfervation  I  have  enlarged  upon. 
Optimum  vita  genus  eligito,  nam  confuetudo  faciei  jucundi/fimum.  Pitch  upon  that 
courfe  of  life  which  is  the  moft  excellent,  and  cuftom  will  render  it  the 
moft  delightful.  Men,  whofe  circumftances  will  permit  them  to  choofe 
their  own  way  of  life,  are  inexcufable  if  they  do  not  purfue  that  which 
their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  moft  laudable.  The  voice  of  Reafon  is 
more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent  of  any  prefent  inclination,  fince,  by  the 
rule  above-mentioned.  Inclination  will  at  length  come  over  to  Reafon, 
though  we  can  never  force  Reafon  to  comply  with  Inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  obfervation  may  teach  the  moft  fenfual  and  irre- 
ligious man,  to  overlook  thofe  hardfhips  and  difficulties,  which  are  apt  to 
difcourage  him  from  the  profecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  The  Gods,  faid 
Hefiod,  have  placed  Labor  before  Virtue,  the  way  to  her  is  at  firfl  rough  and  dif- 
ficult, 
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jicult,  but  grows  more  fmooth  and  eafy  the  further  you  advance  in  it.  The  man 
who  proceeds  in  it,  with  fleadinefs  and  refolution,  will  in  a  little  time  find, 
that  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleajantnefs,  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

To  enforce  this  confideration,  we  may  further  obferve,  that  the  pra<5lice 
of  religion  will  not  only  be  attended  with  that  pleafure,  which  naturally 
accompanies  thofe  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but  with  thofe  fu- 
pernumerary  joys  of  heart,  that  rife  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  plea- 
fure, from  the  fatisfa6lion  of  a6ling  up  to  the  dictates  of  reafon,  and  from 
the  profpe6l  of  an  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  obfervation  which  we  have 
made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular  care,  when  we  are  once  fet- 
tled in  a  regvilar  courfe  of  life,  how  we  too  frequently  indulge  ourfelves  in 
any  the  moft  innocent  diverfions  and  entertainments,  fince  the  mind  may 
infenfibly  fall  off  from  the  relifh  of  virtuous  a61ions,  and,  by  degrees,  ex- 
change that  pleafure  which  it  takes  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  for  de- 
lights of  a  much  more  inferior  and  unprofitable  nature,  -•:>-•- 

The  laft  ufe  which  I  fhall  make  of  this  remarkable  property  in  human 
nature,  of  being  delighted  with  thofe  a6lions  to  which  it  is  accuftomed,  is 
to  fhew  how  abfolutely  neceffary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this 
life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  next.  The  flate  of  blifs  we  call 
Heaven  will  not  be  capable  of  affe6ling  thofe  minds  which  are  not  thus 
qualified  for  it;  we  mufl,  in  this  world,  gain  a  relifh  of  truth  and  virtue,  if 
we  would  be  able  to  taftethat  knowledge  and  perfection,  which  are  to  make 
VIS  happy  in  the  next.  The  feeds  of  thofe  fpiritual  joys  and  raptures,  which 
are  to  rife  up  and  flourifli  in  the  foul  to  all  eternity,  muft  be  planted  in  her, 
during  this  her  prefent  Hate  of  probation.  In  fliort.  Heaven  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effed  of  a  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  evil  fpirits,  who,  by  long  cuftom,  have  con- 
traded  in  the  body  habits  of  lull  and  fenfuality,  malice  and  revenge,  an 
averfion  to  every  thing  that  is  good,  juft  or  laudable,  are  naturally  feafon- 
ed  and  prepared  for  pain  and  mifery.  Their  torments  have  already  taken 
root  in  them,  they  cannot  be  happy  when  divefled  of  the  body,  unlefs  we 
may  fuppofe,  that  providence  will,  in  a  manner,  create  them  ai^ew,  and 
work  a  miracle  in  the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They  may,  indeed, 
tafi:e  a  kind  of  malignant  pleafure  in  thofe  aClions  to  which  they  are  accuf- 
tomed, whilfiiinthis  life,  but  when  they  are  removed  from  all  thofe  objects 
which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they  will  naturally  become  their  own 
tormentors,  and  cherifh  in  themfelves  thofe' painful  habits  of  mind  which 
are  called  in  Scripture  phrafe,  the  Worm  which  never  dies.  This  notion 
of  heaven  and  hell  is  fo  very  conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  was 
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difcovered  by  feveral  of  the  moft  exalted  heathens.  It  has  been  finely  im- 
proved by  many  eminent  divines  of  the  lafl:  Age,  as  in  particular  by  Arch- 
bifhop  Tillotfon  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  but  there  is  none  who  has  raifed  fuch  noble 
fpeculations  upon  it,  as  Dr.  Scott,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Chriftian  Life, 
which  is  one  of  the  finefl  and  mofl  rational  fchemes  of  Divinity  that  is 
written  in  our  tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That  excellent  Author  has  fhewn 
how  every  particular  cuftom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  nature, 
produce  the  heaven,  or  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  in  him  who  fhall  hereafter 
pra6tife  it:  as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  cuftom  or  habit  of  vice  will  be 
the  natural  hell  of  him  in  whom  it  fubfifts. 

N.°  451.  Thurjday,  Aiigujl  7. 


Jam  fcsvus  apertam 

In  rabiem  capit  verti  jocus,  et  per  honejlas 

Ire  minax  impune  demos Hor. 

THERE  is  nothing  fo  fcandalous  to  a  government,  and  deteftable  in 
the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and  pamphlets ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  there  is  nothing  fo  difficult  to  tame,  as  a  fatyrical  Author. 
An  angry  writer,  who  cannot  appear  in  print,  naturally  vents  his  fpleen 
in  libels  and  lampoons.  A  gay  old  woman,  fays  the  Fable,  feeing  all  her 
wrinkles  reprefented  in  a  large  Looking- glafs,  threw  it  upon  the  ground  in 
a  paflion,  and  broke  it  into  a  thoufand  pieces  ;  but  as  flie  was  afterwards 
furveying  the  fragments  with  a  fpiteful  kind  of  pleafure,  (he  could  not  for- 
bear uttering  herfelf  in  the  following  foliloquy.  What  have  I  got  by  this 
revengeful  blow  of  mine?  I  have  only  multiplied  my  deformity,  and  fee 
an  hundred  ugly  faces  where  before  I  faw  but  one. 

It  has  been  propofed,  to  oblige  every  perfon  that  writes  a  hook  or  a  paper,  to 
Jwear  himjelf  the  Author  of  it,  and  enter  down  in  a  public  regijler  his  name  and  place 
of  abode. 

This,  indeed,  would  haveeffe^lually  fupprefled  all  printed  fcandal,  which 
generally  appears  uiider  borrowed  names,  or  under  none  at  all.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  fuch  an  expedient  would  not  only  deftroy  fcandal,  but 
learning.  It  would  operate  promifcuoufly,  and  root  up  the  corn  and  tares 
together.  Not  to  mention  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  works  of  piety, 
which  have  proceeded  from  anonymous  Authors,   who  have  made  it  their 

merit 
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merit  to  convey  to  us  fo  great  a  charity  in  fecret:  there  are  few  works  of 
genius  that  come  out  at  firft  with  the  Author's  name.  The  writer  gene- 
rally makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  before  he  owns  them;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, very  few  who  are  capable  of  writing,  would  fet  pen  to  paper,  if  they 
knew  before-hand,  that  they  muft  not  publifli  their  productions  but  on 
fuch  conditions.  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  declare,  the  papers  I  prefent 
the  public  are  like  fairy  favors,  which  fhall  lafl  no  longer  than  while  the 
Author  is  concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  reftrain  thefe  fons  of  calumny 
and  defamation  is,  that  all  fides  are  equally  guilty  of  it,  and  that  every 
dirty  fcribler  is  countenanced  by  great  names,  whofe  intereft.  he  propagates 
by  fuch  vile  and  infamous  methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  Miniftry, 
who  have  inflided  an  exemplary  puniHiment  on  an  Author  that  has  fup- 
ported  their  caufe  with  falfehood  and  fcandal,  and  treated,  in  a  moil  cruel 
manner,  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  their  rivals  and 
antagonifls.  Would  a  Government  fet  an  everlafting  mark  of  their  difplea- 
fure  upon  one  of  thofe  infamous  writers,  who  makes  his  court  to  them  by 
tearing  to  pieces  the  reputation  of  a  competitor,  we  fhould  quickly  fee  an 
end  put  to  this  race  of  vermin,  that  are  a  fcandal  to  Government,  and  a 
reproach  to  human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would  make  a  minifter  of 
State  fhine  in  hiftory,  and  would  fill  all  mankind  with  a  jufl  abhorrence  of 
perfons  who  fhould  treat  him  unworthily,  and  employ  againft  him  thofe 
arms  which  he  fcorned  to  make  ufe  of  againft  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  imagine  what  I  have 
here  faid,  is  fpoken  with  a  refpe61  to  any  party  or  faction.  Every  one  who 
has  in  him  the  fentiments  either  of  a  Chriftian  or  a  Gentleman,  cannot  but 
be  highly  offended  at  this  wicked  and  ungenerous  practice  which  is  fo  much 
in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  national  crime,  and 
diftinguifhes  us  from  all  the  Governments  that  lie  about  us.  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  fineft  ftrokes  of  fatire  which  are  aimed  at  particular  perfons, 
and  which  are  fupported  even  with  the  appearances  of  truth,  to  be  the 
marks  of  an  evil  mind,  and  highly  criminal  in  themfelves.  Infamy,  like 
other  punifhments,  is  under  the  dire6lion  and  diftribution  of  the  Magi- 
ftrate,  and  not  of  any  private  perfon.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment oi  Cicero,  that  though  there  were  very  few  capital  punifhments  in  the 
twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon  which  took  away  the  good  name  of  ano- 
ther, was  to  be  puniflied  by  death.  But  this  is  far  from  being  our  cafe. 
Our  fatire  is  nothing  but  ribaldry  and  Bilingsgate.  Scurrility  palfes  for  wit; 
and  he  who  can  call  names  in  the  greateft  variety  of  phrafes,  is  looked  upon 
to  have  the  flirewdeft  pen.     By  this  means  the  honor  of  families  is  ruined, 

the 
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the  higheft  pofts  and  greateft  titles  are  rendered  cheap  and  vile  in  the  fight 
of  the  people ;  the  nobleft  virtues,  and  moft  exalted  parts,  expofed  to  the 
contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the  ignorant.  Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows 
nothing  of  our  private  fa6lions,  or  one  who  is  to  a6l;  his  part  in  the  world, 
when  our  prefent  heats  and  animofities  are  forgot,  fhould,  I  fay,  fuch  an 
one  form  to  himfelf  a  notion  of  the  greateft  men  of  all  fides  in  the  BritiJIi 
nation,  who  are  now  living,  from  the  characters  which  are  given  them  in 
fome  or  other  of  thofe  abominable  writings  which  are  daily  publifhed  a- 
mong  us,  what  a  nation  of  monfters  mufl  we  appear! 

As  this  cruel  pradice  tends  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of  all  truth  and  hu- 
manity among  us,  it  deferves  the  utmofl  deteflation  and  difcouragement  of 
all  who  have  either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  the  honor  of  their  reli- 
gion, at  heart.  I  would  therefore  earneflly  recommend  it  to  the  confide- 
ration  of  thofe  who  deal  in  thefe  pernicious  arts  of  writing;  and  of  thofe 
who  take  pleafure  in  the  reading  of  them.  As  for  the  firft,  I  have  fpoken 
of  them  in  former  papers,  and  have  not  fluck  to  rank  them  with  the  mur- 
derer and  alfaflin.  Every  honeft  man  fets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good 
name,  as  upon  life  itfelf;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  thofe  who  privily 
afiault  the  one,  would  deflroy  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the  fame 
fecrecy  and  impunity. 

As  for  perfons  who  take  pleafure  in  reading  and  difperfing  of  fuch  de- 
teftable  libels,  I  am  afraid  they  fall  very  little  fhort  of  the  guilt  of  the  firft 
compofers.  By  a  law  of  the  Emperors  Vakntinian  and  Valens,  it  was  made 
Death  for  any  perfon  not  only  to  write  a  libel,  but  if  he  met  with  one  by 
chance,  not  to  tear  or  burn  it.  But  becaufe  I  would  not  be  thought  An- 
gular in  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  I  fhall  conclude  my  paper  with  the 
words  of  Monfieur  Bayle,  who  was  a  man  of  great  freedom  of  thought,  as 
well  as  of  exquifite  learning  and  judgment. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  difperfes  a  libel  is  lefs  defirous  of 
'•'■  doing  Mifchief  than  the  Author  himfelf.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the 
"  pleafure  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  defamatory  libel?  Is  it 
"  not  a  heinous  fin  in  the  fight  of  God?  We  muft  diftinguifli  in  this  point. 
"  This  pleafure  is  either  an  agreeable  fenfation  we  are  affected  with,  when 
"  we  meet  with  a  witty  thought  which  is  well  expreffed,  or  it  is  a  joy  which 
'■'■  we  conceive  from  the  difhonor  of  the  perfon  who  is  defamed.  I  will  fay 
"  nothing  to  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes ;  for  perhaps  fome  would  think  that  my 
*■'  morality  is  not  fevere  enough,  if  I  fliould  affirm  that  a  man  is  not  mafter 
"  of  thofe  agreeable  fenfations,  any  more  than  of  thofe  occafioned  by  fugar 
"  or  honey,  when  they  touch  his  tongue:  but  as  to  the  fecond,  every  one 
"  will  own  that  pleafure  to  be  a  heinous  fin.     The  pleafure  in  the  firft  cafe 
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is  of  no  continuance;  it  prevents  our  reafon  and  reflexion,  and  may  be 
immediately  followed  by  a  fecret  grief,  to  fee  our  neighbour's  honor 
blafted.  If  it  does  not  ceafe  immediately,  it  is  a  fign  that  we  are  notdif- 
pleafed  with  the  ill-nature  of  the  Satirifl,  but  are  glad  to  fee  him  defame 
his  enemy  by  all  kinds  of  flories ;  and  then  we  deferve  the  punifhment 
to  which  the  writer  of  the  libel  is  fubje<5l.  I  fhall  here  add  the  words  of 
a  modern  Author.  St.  Gregory,  upon  excommunicating  thoje  writers  who  had 
diflionored  Caftorius,  does  not  except  thoJe  who  read  their  works;  becaufe,  fays  he, 
if  calumnies  have  always  been  the  delight  of  their  hearers,  and  a  gratification  oftJiofe 
perfons  who  have  no  other  advantage  over  ho7iefl  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleafure 
in  reading  them  as  guilty  as  he  who  compofed  them?  It  is  an  uncontefted 
maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an  adion  would  certainly  do  it  if  they 
could;  that  is,  if  fome  reafon  of  felf-love  did  not  hinder  them.  There 
is  no  difference,  fays  Cicero,  between  advifing  a  Crime,  and  approving 
it  when  committed.  The  Roman  law  confirmed  this  maxim,  having  fub- 
jeded  the  Approvers  and  Authors  of  this  evil  to  the  fame  penalty.  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  reading  defa- 
matory libels,  fo  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  difperfers  of  them,  are 
as  guilty  as  if  they  had  compofed  them;  for  if  they  do  not  write  fuch 
libels  themfelves,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  not  the  talent  of  writing,  or 
becaufe  they  will  run  no  hazard. 
The  Author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm  his  judgment  in  this 
particular. 


N°  452.  Friday,  Augujl  8. 


Ejl  natura  hominum  novitatis  avida.  Plin.  apud  Lillium. 

THERE  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen,  which  I  am  more  inclined 
to  wonder  at,  than  their  general  thirft  after  news.  There  are  about 
half  a  dozen  of  ingenious  men,  who  live  very  plentifully  upon  this  curio- 
fity  of  their  fellow  fubjeds.  They  all  of  them  receive  the  fame  advices  from 
abroad,  and  very  often  in  the  fame  words;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is 
fo  different,  that  there  is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the  public  good, 
that  can  leave  the  Coffee-houfe  with  peace  of  mind,  before  he  has  given 
every  one  of  them  a  reading.  Thefe  feveral  Difhes  of  news  are  fo  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  countrymen,  that  they  are  not  only  pleafed 
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with  them  when  they  are  ferved  up  hot,  but  when  they  are  again  fet  cold 
before  them,  by  thofe  penetrating  Politicians,  who  oblige  the  public  with 
their  refle6lions  and  obfervations  upon  every  piece  of  intelligence  that  is 
fent  us  from  abroad.  The  text  is  given  us  by  one  fet  of  writers,  and  the 
comment  by  another. 

But  notwithftanding  we  have  the  fame  tale  told  us  in  fo  many  different 
papers,  and  if  occafion  requires  in  fo  many  articles  of  the  fame  paper;  not- 
withftanding in  a  fcarcity  of  foreign  pofts  we  hear  the  fame  ftory  repeated, 
by  different  advices  from  Paris,  Brujfels,  the  Hague,  and  from  every  great  town 
in  Europe;  notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  annotations,  explanations,  re- 
flexions, and  various  readings  which  it  palfes  through,  our  time  lies  heavy 
on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  frefli  Mail:  we  long  to  receive  further 
particulars,  to  hear  what  will  be  the  next  ftep,  or  what  will  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  that  which  has  been  already  taken.  A  wefterly  wind  keeps  the 
whole  town  in  fufpence,  and  puts  a  ftop  to  converfation. 

This  general  curiofity  has  been  raifed  and  inflamed  by  our  late  wars,  and, 
if  rightly  directed,  might  be  of  good  ufe  to  a  perfon  who  has  fuch  a  thirft 
awakened  in  him.  Why  fhould  not  a  man,  who  takes  delight  in  reading 
everything  that  is  new,  apply  himfelf  to  hiftory,  travels,  andotherwritings 
of  the  fame  kind,  where  he  will  find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiofity,  and 
meet  with  much  more  pleafure  and  improvement,  than  in  thefe  papers  of 
the  week.-*  An  honeft  tradefman,  who  languifhes  a  whole  fummer  in  expec- 
tation of  a  battle,  and  perhaps  is  balked  at  laft,  may  here  meet  with  half  a 
dozen  in  a  day.  He  may  read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign,  in  lefs  time 
than  he  now  beftows  upon  the  produds  of  any  Angle  poft.  Fights,  conquefts 
and  revolutions  lie  thick  together.  The  Reader's  curiofity  is  raifed  and  fa- 
tisfied  every  moment,  and  his  paffions  difappointed  or  gratified,  without 
being  detained  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day,  or  lying  at  the 
mercy  of  fea  and  wind.  In  fhort,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual 
gape  after  knowledge,  nor  punifhed  with  that  eternal  thirft,  which  is  the 
portion  of  all  our  modern  news-mongers  and  coffee-houfe  politicians. 

All  matters  of  fa61;,  which  a  man  did  not  know  before,  are  news  to  him; 
and  I  do  not  fee  how  any  haberdaflier  in  Cheapftde  is  more  concerned  in  the 
prefent  quarrel  of  the  Cantons,  than  he  was  in  that  of  the  League.  At 
leaft,  I  believe  every  one  will  allow  me,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an 
E^tgUJlimayi  to  know  the  hiftory  of  his  anceftors,  than  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Boryjthenes.  As  for 
thofe  who  are  of  another  mind,  I  fliall  recommend  to  them  the  following 
Letter,  from  a  Projector,  who  is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  remark- 
able curiofity  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

"  'IT'OU  muft  have  obferved,  that  men  who  frequent  Coffee-houfes,  and 
"    X    delight  in  news,  are  pleafed  with  every  thing  that  is  matter  of  fad, 
"  fo  it  be  what  they  have   not  heard  before.      A  viflory,    or  a  defeat,   are 
"  equally  agreeable  to  them.      The  fhutting  of  a  Cardinal's  mouth  pleafes 
"•  them  one  poll,    and  the  opening  of  it  another.      They  are    glad    to  hear 
"  the  Freyich  court  is  retooved  to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards  as  much  delight- 
"  ed  with  its  return  to   Verjailles.     They  read  the  advertifements   with  the 
"  fame  curiofity  as  the  articles  of  public  news;   and  are  as  pleafed  to  hear 
"  of  a  pyebald  horfe    that    is  flrayed  out   of  a  field   near  IJlingion,    as  of  a 
"  whole  troop  that  have  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adventure.    In  fliort, 
*'  they  have  a  relifla  for  every  thmg  that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be 
"  what  it  will;  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they  are  men  of  a  voracious  ap- 
"  petite,  but  no  tafte.     Now,  Sir,  fince  the  great  fountain  of  news,  I  mean 
"  the  war,    is  very  near  being  dried  up;   and  fince  thefe  Gentlemen  have 
"  contraded  fuch  an  inextinguifhable  thirft  after  it;    I  have  taken  their  cafe 
"  and  my  own  into  confideration,  and  have  thought  of  a  proje^f  which  may 
"  turn  to  the  advantage  of  us  both.      I  have  thoughts  of  publifliing  a  daily 
"  paper,  which  fhall  comprehend  in  it  all  the  mofl  remarkable  occurrences 
'■'■  in  every  little  town,    village  and  hamlet,    that  lie  within   ten   miles  of 
"  London,   or  in  other  words,    within  the  verge  of  the  penny-poft.      I  have 
"  pitched  upon  this  fcene  of  intelligence  for  two  reafons ;   firft,  becaufe  the 
"  carriage  of  Letters  will  be  very  cheap;   and  fecondly,  becaufe  I  may  re- 
"■  ceive  them  every  day.      By  this  means  my  Readers  will  have  their  news 
"■  frefh  and  frefli,    and  many  worthy  citizens,  who  cannot   fleep  with  any 
•'  fatisfa(ftion  at  prefent,  for  want  of  being  informed  how  the  world  goes, 
■'  may  go  to  bed  contentedly,  it  being  my  defign  to  put  out  my  paper  every 
'  night  at  nine  o'clock  precifely.      I   have   already  eftablifhed  correfpon- 
■'  dences  in  thefe  feveral  places,    and  received  very  good  intelligence. 

"  By  my  laft  advices  from  Kyiights-bridge  I  hear  that  a  horfe  was  clapped 
'  into  the  pound  on  the  third  inflant,  and  that  he  was  not  releafed  when 
■•  the  Letters  came  away. 

"  'V\''e  are  informed  from  Pankridge,  that  a  dozen  weddings  were  lately 
'  celebrated  in  the  Mother  Church  of  that  place,  but  are  referred  to  their 
'  next  Letters  for  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned. 

"  Letters  from  Brompton  advife,  that  the  Widow  Blight  had  received  fe- 
'  veral  vifits  from  John  Milldew,  which  affords  great  matter  of  fpeculation 
*  in  thofe  parts. 

VOL.  IIL  T  tt  "By 
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'^  By  a  Fifiierman  which  lately  touched  at  Hammerfmith,  there  is  advice 
'■'■  from  Putney,  that  a  certain  perfon  well  known  in  that  place,  is  like  to 
"  lofe  his  eledion  for  Church-warden;  but  this  being  boat-news,  we  can^ 
"  not  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

"  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  more  than  that  William  Squeak,  the 
'•'  fow-gelder,  paffed  through  that  place  the  fifth  inftant. 

"  They  advife  from  Fulham,  that  things  remained  there  in  the  fame  ftate 
"  they  were.  They  had  intelligence,  juft  as  the  Letters  came  away,  of  a 
"  tub  of  excellent  ale  juft  fet  abroach  at P<^r/onj-Gr^(fre;  but  this  wanted  con- 
"  firmation. 

"  Lhave  here,  Sir,  given  you  a  fpecimen  of  the  news  with  which  I  in- 
•'  tend  to  entertain  the  town,  and  which,  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the 
'■'■  form  of  a  News-paper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of 
'■'■  thofe  public-fpirited  Readers,  who  take  more  delightin  acquainting  them- 
"  felves  with  other  people's  bufmefs  than  their  own;  and  I  hope  a  paper 
"  of  this  kind,  which  lets  us  know  what  is  done  near  home,  may  be  more 
"  ufeful  to  us,  than  thofe  which  are  filled  with  advices  from  Xj-ig  and 
•'  Bender,  and  make  fome  amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence,  which  we 
"  may  juftly  apprehend  from  times  of  peace.  If  I  find  that  you  receive 
"  this  projed  favorably,  I  will  fhortly  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  more; 
••'  and  in  the  mean  time  am,   moft  worthy  Sir,  with  all  due  refped, 

Your  mojl  obedient,   and  mojt  humble  Servant. 


N°  453.  Saturday,  Augiijl  9. 


Kon  ufitatd  nee  tenui  ferar 

Pennd Hor. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  pleafing  exercife  of  the  mind  than  Gratitude. 
It  is  accompanied  with  fuch  an  inward  fatisfadion,  that  the  duty  is 
fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like  the  pradice  of 
many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful,  but  attended  with  fo  much  plea- 
fure,  that  were  there  no  pofitive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  re- 
compence  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulge  in  it, 
for  the  natural  gratification  that  accompanies  it. 
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If  Gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much  more  from  man  to  his 
Maker?  The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer  upon  us  thofe  bounties 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even  thofe  benefits 
which  are  convey 'd  to  us  by  others.  Every  blefiing  we  enjoy,  by  what 
means  foever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  him  who  is  the  great 
Author  of  Good,  and  Father  of  Mercies. 

If  Gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  naturally  produces  a 
very  pleafuig  fenfation  in  the  mind  of  a- grateful  man;  it  exalts  the  foul 
into  rapture,  when  it  is  employed  on  this  great  objed  of  gratitude ;  on  this 
beneficent  Being  who  has  given  us  everything  we  already  poffefs,  and  from 
whom  we  expert  every  thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Moft  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  Poets  were  either  dired  Hymns  to  their 
Deities,  or  tended  incliredly  to  the  celebration  of  their  refpedive  attributes 
and  perfedions.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Poets  which  are  ftill  extant,  will  upon  reflection  find  this  Obfer- 
vation  fo  true,  that  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  One  would  wonder  that 
more  of  our  Chriftian  Poets  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this  way,  efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider,  that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  only  infi- 
nitely more  great  and  noble  than  what  could  poffibly  enter  into  the  heart 
of  an  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that  can  raife  the  imagination, 
and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  fublimeft  thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  finging  an  Hymn  to  Diana,  in 
which  he  celebrated  her  for  her  delight  in  human  facrifices,  and  other  in- 
ftances  of  cruelty  and  revenge;  upon  which  a  Poet  who  was  prefent  at 
this  piece  of  devotion,  and  feems  to  have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine 
nature,  told  the  votary  by  way  of  reproof,  that  in  recompence  for  his 
Hymn,  he  heartily-  wiflied  he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the  fame  temper 
with  the  Goddefs  he  celebrated.  It  was  indeed  impoflible  to  write  the 
praifes  of  one  of  thofe  falfe  Deities,  according  to  the  pagan  creed,  with- 
out a  mixture  of  impertinence  and  abfurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  times  of  Chrillianity  were  the  only  people  that 
had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  fet  the  Chriflian  world  an  example 
how  they  ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent  of  which  I  am  fpeaking.  As 
that  nation  produced  men  of  great  genius,  without  confidering  them  as  in- 
fpired  writers,  they  have  tranfraitted  to  us  many  Hymns  and  divine  Odes, 
which  excel  thofe  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  fubje^l  to  which  it  was  confe- 
crated.      This  I  think  might  eafily  be  fhewn,  if  there  were  occafion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  fome  pieces  of  divine  po- 
etry,  and  as  they  have  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception,   I  fliall  from 

T  t  t  2  time 
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time  to  time  publifh  any  work  of  the   fame  nature  which  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  print,   and  may  be  acceptable  to  my  Readers. 

I. 

WHEN  all  thy  mercies,   0  my  God, 
My  rifing  foul  furveys; 
Tranjported  with  the  view,  Lm  lojl 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praije: 
II. 
0  how  Jhall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  Gratitude  declare. 
That  glows  luithin  my  ravijli  d  heartl 
But  thou  canji  read  it  there, 

III. 

Thy  providence  my  life  fuflaind. 

And  all  my  luants  redrejl. 
When  in  the  Jdent  womb  I  lay. 

And  hung  upon  the  breafl. 
IV. 
To  all  my  weak  cojnplaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear. 
E'er  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themfelves  in  pray'r. 
V. 
Unnumhefd  comforts  to  my  foul 

Thy  tender  care  beflow'd. 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd. 

From  whom  thofe  comforts  flow' d. 
VI. 
When  in  theflipp'ry  paths  of  youth 

With  heedlefs  fieps  Iran, 
Thine  arm  unfeen  convey  d  me  fafe 

And  led  me  up  to  man; 
VII. 
Through  hidden  dangers,   toils,    and  deaths. 

It  gently  clear  d  my  way. 
And  through  the  pleafing  fnares  of  vice, 

More  to  be  feard  than  they. 

VIII.  When 
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VIII. 

When  worn  with  ficknefs  oft  hajl  thou 

With  health  renewed  my  face, 
And  when  in  fins  and  farrows  funk 

Revived  my  foul  with  grace- 
IX. 
T'hy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  hlifs 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  flare. 

X. 

Ten  thoufand  thauf and  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ. 
Nor  is  the  leafl  a  chearful  heart, 

"That  tqftes  thofe  gifts  with  joy. 
XL 
Through  evry  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goadnefs  I'll  purfue. 
And    after   death    in   dijtant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  re?iew. 
XII. 
When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  0  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  fiall  adore. 
XIII. 
Through  all  Eternity  to   thee 

A  joyful  fang  Til  raife. 
For  oh  I  Eternity  s  too  fiort 

To  utter  all  thy  praife. 


Thurfday, 
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N°  457.  Thurjday,  Augiijl  14. 

MultaUpJcedara  minantis.  Hor. 

I   Shall   this    day   lay   before    my    Reader   a  ieiter,  written  by  the  fame 
hand  with  that  of  lafl   Friday,  which  contained  propofals  for  a  printed 
news-paper,  that  fliould  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  penny-poft. 

SIR, 

TH  E  kind  reception  you  gave  my  lafl  i^nd'^j' s  letter,  in  which  I  broach- 
ed my  proje61  of  a  news-paper,  encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  two 
or  three  more;  for,  you  mufl  know,  Sir,  that  we  look  upon  you  to  be  the 
Lowndes  of  the  learned  world,  and  cannot  think  any  fcheme  pradicable  or 
rational  before  you  have  approved  of  it,  though  all  the  money  we  raife  by 
it  is  in  our  own  funds,  and  for  our  private  ufe. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  Mews-letter  ofWhifpers,  written-  every  poft,  and 
fent  about  the  kingdom,  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr. 
Dawkes,  or  any  other  epiftolary  Hiflorian,  might  be  highly  gratifying  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  the  Author.  By  whifpers  I  mean  thofe 
pieces  of  news  which  are  communicated  as  fecrets,  and  which  bring  a 
double  pleafure  to  the  hearer;  firft,  as  they  are  private  hiflory,  and  in  the 
next  place,  as  they  have  alvN^ays  in  them  a  dafli  of  fcandal.  Thefe  are  the 
two  chief  qualifications  in  an  article  of  News,  which  recommend  it,  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the  ears  of  the  curious.  Sicknefs  of  per- 
fons  in  high  pofts,  twilight  vifits  paid  and  received  by  Minifters  of  State, 
clandeftine  courtfhips  and  marriages,  fecret  amours,  lolTes  at  play,  appli- 
cations for  places,  with  their  refpedive  fucceffes  or  repulfes,  are  the  ma- 
terials in  which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal.  I  have  two  perfons,  that  are  each  of 
them  the  reprefentative  of  a  fpecies,  who  are  to  furnifh  me  with  thofe  whif- 
pers which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  correfpondents.  The  firfl:  of  thefe 
is  Peter  Hv/]i,  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hnjlies.  The 
other  is  the  old  Lady  Blajl,  who  has  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  in 
the  two  great  cities  of  London  and  Wefiminjler .  Peter  HuJJi  has  a  whifpering 
hole  in  mofl  of  the  great  CofFee-houfes  about  town.  If  you  are  alone  with 
him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  corner  of  it,  and  fpeaks  in 
your  ear.      I  have  feen  Peter  feat  himfelf  in  a  company   of  feven  or    eight 

perfons, 
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perfons,  whom  he  never  faw  before  in  his  life;  and  after  having  looked 
about  to  fee  there  was  no  one  that  overheard  him,  has  communicated  to 
them  in  a  low  voice,  and  under  the  feal  of  fecrecy,  the  death  of  a  great  man 
in  the  country,  who  was  perhaps  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this  ac- 
count was  giving  of  him.  If  upon  your  entering  into  a  Coffee-houfe  you 
fee  a  circle  of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying  clofe  by  one  another, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is  among  them.  I  have  known  Peter 
publifhing  the  whifper  of  the  day  by  eight  o'  clock  in  the  morning  at  Gar- 
raways,  by  twelve  at  WilFs,  and  before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter 
has  thus  effedually  launched  a  fecret,  I  have  been  very  well  pleafed  to 
hear  people  whifpering  it  to  one  another  at  fecond  hand,  and  fpreading  it 
about  as  their  own;  for  you  muft  know.  Sir,  the  great  incentive  to  whif- 
pering is  the  ambition  which  every  one  has  of  being  thought  in  the  fecret, 
and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  accefs  to  greater  people  than 
one  would  imagine.  After  having  given  you  this  account  oi Peter  Hujh,l  pro- 
ceed to  that  virtuous  Lady,  the  old  Lady  Blajl,  who  is  to  communicate  to 
me  the  private  tranfa6lions  of  the  Crimp  table,  with  all  the  Arcana  of  the 
fair  fex.  The  Lady  Blajl,  you  mufi  underftand,  has  fuch  a  particular  ma- 
lignity in  her  whifper,  that  it  blights  like  an  eafterly  wind,  and  withers 
every  reputation  that  it  breaths  upon.  She  has  a  particular  knack  at 
making  private  weddings,  and  lafh  winter  married  above  five  women  of 
Quality  to  their  footmen.  Her  whifper  can  make  an  innocent  young  wo- 
man big  with  child,  or  fill  an  healthful  young  fellow  with  diftempers  that 
are  not  to  be  named.  She  can  turn  a  vifit  into  an  intrigue,  and  a  diftant 
felute  into  an.  aflignation.  She  can  beggar  the  wealthy,  and  degrade  the 
noble.  In  Ihort,  (lie  can  whifper  men  bafe  or  foolifh,  jealous  or  ill- 
natured,  or,  if  occafion  requires,  can  tell  you  the  flips  of  their  great  grand- 
mothers, and  traduce  the  memory  of  honell  coachmen  that  have  been  in 
their  graves  above  thefe  hundred  years.  By  thefe,  and  the  like  helps,  I 
queflion  not  but  1  fhall  furnifli  out  a  very  handfome  News-letter.  If  you 
approve  my  project,  I  fliall  begin  to  whifper  by  the  very  next  poll,  and 
queflion  not  but  every  one  of  my  cuftomers  will  be  very  well  pleafed  with 
me,  when  he  confiders  that  every  piece  of  nev/s  I  fend  him  is  a  word  in 
his  ear,  and  lets  him  into  a  fecret. 

fiaving  given  you  a  fketch  of  this  proje61,  I  fliall,  in  the  next  place,  fug- 
geft  to  you  another  for  a  monthly  pamphlet,  which  I  fliall  likewife  fubmit 
to  your  fpe61atorial  wifdom.  I  need  not  tell  you.  Sir,  that  there  are  fe- 
veral  Authors  in  France,  Germany  and  Holland^  as  well  as  in  our  own  coun- 
try, who  publifh  every  month,  what  they  call  An  Account  of  the  works 
of  the  Learned,  in  which  they  give  us  an  abftra6l  of  all   fuch  books    as  are 
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printed  in  any  part  oi  Europe.  Nov/,  Sir,  it  is  my  defign  to  publifh  every 
month,  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Unlearned.  Several  late  produclions  of 
my  own  countrymen,  who  many  of  them  make  a  very  eminent  figure  in 
the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this  undertaking.  I  may,  in  this  work, 
poffibly  make  a  review  of  feveral  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the 
foreign  Accounts  above-mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
taken  notice  of  in  works  which  bear  fuch  a  title.  I  may,  likewife,  take 
into  confideration  fuch  pieces  as  appear  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
names  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  compliment  one  another  in  public  Affem- 
blies,  by  the  title  of  the  Learned  Gentlemen.  Our  Party-authors  will  alfo  af- 
ford me  a  great  variety  offubjeds,  not  to  mention  Editors,  Commentators, 
and  others,  who  are  often  men  of  no  learning,  or  what  is  as  bad,  of  no 
knowledge.  I  fliall  not  enlarge  upon  this  hint;  but  if  you  think  any  thing 
can  be  made  of  it,  I  fliall  fet  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application 
that  fo  ufeful  a  work  deferves.  /  am  ever,  mqfi  worthy  Sir,  &c. 


N°  438.  Friday,  Augiijl  v^^. 

AlhcDc,  ^K  ci'j.adri  Hef. 
F'udor  mains Hor. 


I  Could  not  but  fmile  at  the  account  that  was  yefterday  given  me  of 
a  modeft  young  Gentleman,  who  being  invited  to  an  entertainment, 
though  he  was  not  ufed  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to  refufe  his  glafs 
in  his  turn,  when  on  a  fudden  he  grew  fo  fluftered  that  he  took  all  the 
talk  of  the  table  into  his  own  hands,  abufed  every  one  of  the  company,  and 
flung  a  bottle  at  the  Gentleman's  head  who  treated  him.  This  has  given 
me  occafion  to  reflet  upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  vicious  modefiy,  and  to  re- 
member the  faying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  that  the  perfon  has 
had  but  an  ill  education,  who  has  not  been  taught  to  deny  any  thing.  This  falfe  kind 
ofmodefty  has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  fexes  into  as  many  vices  as  the 
moft  abandoned  impudence,  and  is  the  more  inexcufable  to  Reafon,  be- 
caufe  it  ads  to  gratify  others  rather  than  itfelf,  and  is  punifhedwith  a  kind 
of  remorfe,  not  only  like  other  vicious  habits  when  the  crime  is  over,  but 
even  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modefty,  and  nothing  is  more  con- 
temptible than  the  falfe.  The  one  guards  virtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True 
modefty  is  afliamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to    the  rules  of  right 
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reafon;  falfe  modefly  is  afliamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  oppofite  to  the 
humor  of  the  company.  True  modefly  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal, 
falfe  modefly  every  thing  that  is  unfafliionable.  The  latter  is  only  a  gene- 
ral undetermined  inflind;  the  former  is  that  inftin^l  limited,  and  circum- 
fcribed  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modefly  to  be  falfe  and  vicious,  which  engages  a 
man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indifcreet,  or  which  reftrains  him  from 
doing  any  thing  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How  many  men,  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life,  lend  fums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to  fpare, 
are  bound  for  perfons  whom  they  have  but  little  friendfliip  for,  give  re- 
commendatory characTiers  of  men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  be- 
ftow  places  on  thofe  whom  they  do  not  efteem,  live  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
they  themfelves  do  not  approve,  and  all  this  merely  becaufe  they  have  not 
the  cor^fidence  to  refift  folicitation,  importunity,  or  example? 

Nor  does  this  falfe  modefly  expofe  us  only  to  fuch  a61ions  as  are  indif- 
creet, but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are  highly  criminal.  When  Xenophanes 
was  called  timorous,  becaufe  he  would  not  venture  his  money  in  a  game  at 
dice:  /  confefs,  faid  he,  that  I  am  exceeding  timorous^  for  I  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  vicious  modefly  complies  with  every  thing,  and 
is  only  fearful  of  doing  Avhat  may  look  lingular  in  the  company  where  he 
is  engaged.  He  falls  in  with  the  torrent,  and  lets  himfelf  go  to  every  alli- 
en or  difcourfe,  however  unjuftifiable  in  itfelf,  fo  it  be  in  vogue  among  the 
prefent  party.  This,  though  one  of  the  mofl  common,  is  one  of  the  mofl 
ridiculous  difpofitions  in  human  nature,  that  men  fhould  not  be  afliamed 
of  fpeaking  or  a6ling  in  a  dilTolute  or  irrational  manner,  but  that  one  who 
is  in  their  company,  fliould  be  afhamed  of  governing  himfelf  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon  and  virtue. 

In  the  fecond  place  we  are  to  confider  falfe  modefly,  as  it  reflrains  a 
man  from  doing  what  is  good  and  laudable.  My  Reader's  own  thoughts 
will  fuggefl  to  liim  many  inflances  and  examples  under  this  head.  I  fliall 
only  dwell  upon  one  refle6lion,  which  I  cannot  make  without  a  fecret  con- 
cern. We  have  in  England  a  particular  bafhfulnefs  in  every  thing  that  re- 
gards religion.  A-  well-bred  man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  ferious  fenti- 
ment  of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear  a  greater  libertine  than  he  is, 
that  he  may  keep  himfelf  in  countenance  among  the  men  of  mode.  Our 
excefs  of  modefly  makes  us  fhame-faced  in  all  the  exercifes  of  piety  and 
devotion.  This  humor  prevails  upon  us  daily;  infomuch,  that  at  many 
well-bred  tables,  the  mafler  of  the  houfe  is  fo  very  modefl  a  man,  that  he  has 
not  the  confidence  to  fay  grace  at  his  own  table:  a  cuflom  which  is  not  only 
pra6lifed  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  but  was  never  omitted  by  the  hea- 
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thens  themfelves.  EngliJIi  Gentlemen  who  travel  into  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  are  not  a  little  furprifed  to  meet  with  people  of  the  befl  quality- 
kneeling  in  their  Churches,  and  engaged  in  their  private  devotions,  though 
it  be  not  at  the  hours  of  public  worfliip.  An  Officer  of  the  army,  or  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleafure  in  thofe  countries,  would  be  afraid  of  paffing  not 
only  for  an  irreligious,  but  an  ill-bred  man,  fliould  he  befeen  to  go  to  bed, 
or  fit  down  at  table,  without  offering  up  his  devotions  on  fuch  occafions. 
The  fame  fhow  of  religion  appears  in  all  the  foreign  reformed  Churches, 
and  enters  fo  much  into  their  ordinary  converfation,  that  an  Englijliman  is 
apt  to  term  them  hypocritical  and  precife. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment,  in  our  nation,  may 
proceed  in  fome  meafure  from  that  modefty  which  is  natural  to  us,  but  the 
great  occafion  of  it  is  certainly  this.  Thofe  fwarms  of  fe^laries  that  over- 
ran the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  carried  their  hypocrify  fo 
high,  that  they  had  converted  our  whole  language  into  a  jargon  of  Enthu- 
fiafm  ;  infomuch  that  upon  the  Reftoration  men  thought  they  could  not  re- 
cede too  far  from  the  behavior  and  pradice  of  thofe  perfons,  who  had  made 
religion  a  cloke  tofo  many  villanies.  This  led  them  into  the  other  extreme, 
every  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  upon  as  puritanical;  and  failing 
into  the  hands  of  the  ridiculous  who  floriflied  in  that  reign,  and  attacked 
everything  that  was  ferious,  it  has  ever  fmce  been  out  of  countenance  among 
us.  By  this  means  we  are  gradually  fallen  into  that  vicious  modefty  which  has 
in  fome  meafure  worn  out  from  among  us  the  appearance  of  chriftianity  in 
ordinary  life  and  converfation,  and  which  diftinguifhes  us  from  all  our 
neighbours. 

Hypocrify  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detefted,  but  at  the  fame  time  is 
to  be  preferred  to  open  impiety.  They  are  both  equally  deftrudive  to  the 
perfon  who  is  pofl'elTed  with  them  ;  but  in  regard  to  others,  hypocrify  is 
not  fo  pernicious  as  bare-faced  irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be  obferved 
is  to  be  fmcerely  virtuous,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  let  the  world  fee  we 
arefo.  I  do  not  knowa  more  dreadful  menace  in  the  holy  writings  than  that 
which  is  pronounced  againft  thofe  who  have  this  perverted  modefty,  to  be 
afhamed  before  men  in  a  particular  of  fuch  unfpeakable  importance. 


Saturday, 
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N°  459.  Saturday:,  Augujl  i6, 

Quicquid  dignum  fapiente  bonoque  ejl.  Hor. 

RELIGION  may  be  confidered  under  two  general  heads.  The  firft 
comprehends  what  we  are  to  believe,  the  other  what  we  are  to  prac- 
tife.  By  thofe  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean  whatever  is  reveal- 
ed to  us  in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we  could  not  have  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature;  by  the  things  which  we  are  to  prac- 
tife,  I  mean  all  thofe  duties  to  which  we  are  direded  by  reafon  or  natural 
religion.  The  firft  of  thefe  I  fhall  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  Faith,  the 
fecond  by  that  of  Morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  ferious  part  of  mankind,  we  find  many  who  lay 
fo  great  a  ftrefs  upon  Faith,  that  they  negled  Morality;  and  many  who 
build  fo  much  upon  Morality,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  regard  to  Faith. 
The  perfe61  man  fhould  be  defedive  in  neither  of  thefe  particulars,  as  will 
be  very  evident  to  thofe  who  confider  the  benefits  which  arife  from  each  of 
them,  and  which  I  fhall  make  the  fubje6l  of  this  day's  paper. 

Notwithftanding  this  general  divifion  of  chriftian  duty  into  Morality  and 
Faith,  and  that  they  have  both  their  peculiar  excellencies,  the  firft  has  the 
preeminence  in  feveral  refpe6ls. 

Firft,  Becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  morality  (as  I  have  ftated  the  notion  of 
it,)  is  of  a  fixed  eternal  nature,  and  will  endure  when  faith  fliall  fail,  and 
be  loft  in  convi6lion. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  a  perfon  may  be  qualified  to  do  greater  good  to  man- 
kind, and  become  more  beneficial  to  the  world,  by  morality  without  faith, 
than  by  faith  without  morality. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  morality  gives  a  greater  perfection  to  human  nature,  by 
quieting  the  mind,  moderating  the  paflions,  and  advancing  the  happinefs 
of  every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  the  rule  of  morality  is  much  more  certain  than  that  of 
faith,  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  agreeing  in  the  great  points  of 
morality,  as  much  as  they  difier  in  thofe  of  faith. 

Fifthly,  Becaufe  infidelity  is  not  of  fo  malignant  a  nature  as  immorality; 
or  to  put  the  fame  reafon  in  another  light,  becaufe  it  is  generally  owned, 
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there  may  be  falvation  for  a  virtuous    infidel,    (particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
invincible  ignorance)  but  none  for  a  vicious  believer. 

Sixthly,  Becaufe  faith  feems  to  draw  its  principal,  if  not  all  its  excellency, 
from  the  influence  it  has  upon  morality;  as  we  fhall  fee  more  at  large,  if 
we  confider  wherein  confifts  the  excellency  of  faith,  or  the  belief  of  re- 
vealed religion;   and  this  I  think  is, 

Firjl,  In  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater  heights,  feveral  points  of  mo- 
rality. 

Secondly,  In  furnifhing  new  and  ftronger  motives  to  enforce  the  pradice 
of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  m.ore 
endearinsf  notions  of  one  another,  and  a  truer  flate  of  ourfelves,  both  in 
regard  to  the  grandeur  and  vilenefs  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  fhewing  us  the  blacknefs  and  deformity  of  vice,  which  in 
the  chriftian  fyftem  is  fo  very  great,  that  he  who  is  pofTeffed  of  all  per- 
fe6lion  and  the  fovereign  judge  of  it,  is  reprefented  by  feveral  of  our  Di- 
vines as  hating  fin  to  the  fame  degree  that  he  loves  the  Sacred  Perfon  who 
was  made  the  Propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  andprefcribed  method  of  making  morality 
effedual  to  falvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  thefe  feveral  heads,  which  every  one  who  is  con- 
verfant  in  difcourfes  of  this  nature  will  eafily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own 
thoughts,  ar^d  draw  conclufions  from  them  which  may  be  ufeful  to  him  in 
the  condud  of  his  life.  One  I  am  fure  is  fo  obvious,  that  he  cannot  mifs 
it,  namely,  that  a  man  cannot  be  perfed  in  his  fcheme  of  morality,  who 
does  not  ftrengthen  and  fupport  it  with  that  of  the  chriftian  faith. 

Befides  this,  I  fliall  lay  down  two  or  three  other  maxims  which  I  think 
we  may  deduce  from  what  has  been  faid. 

Firji,  That  we  fliould  be  particularly  cautious  of  making  any  thing  an 
article  of  faith,  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  confirmation  or  improve- 
ment of  morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and  authentic,  which  weak- 
ens or  fubverts  the  pradical  part  of  religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto  called 
Morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greateft  friend  of  morality,  or  natural  religion,  cannot 
poffibly  apprehend  any  danger  from  embracing  Chriftianity,  as  it  is  pre- 
ferved  pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  do6lrines  of  our  national  Church. 

There  is  likewife  another  maxim  which  I  think  may  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  confideralions,  which  is  this,  that  we  fliould  in  all  dubious  points 
confider  any  illconfequences  that  may  arife  from  them,  fuppofingtheyfnould 
be  erroneous,  before  we  give  up  our  affent  to  them.  For 
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For  example,  In  that  difputable  point  of  perfecuting  men  for  confcience 
fake,  befides  the  imbittering  their  minds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and 
and  all  the  vehemence  of  refentment,  and  enfnaring  them  to  profefs  what 
they  do  not  believe ;  we  cut  them  off  from  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of 
fociety,  afflict  their  bodies,  diftrefs  their  fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations, 
ruin  their  families,  make  their  lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them.  Sure 
when  I  fee  fuch  dreadful  confequences  rifing  from  a  principle,  I  would 
be  as  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathematical  ^emonftration, 
before  I  would  venture  to  a6l  upon  it,  or  make  it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  cafe  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is  plain  and  evident,  the  prin- 
ciple that  puts  us  upon  doing  it,  of  a  dubious  and  difputable  nature. 
Morality  feems  highly  violated  by  the  one,  and  whether  or  no  a  zeal  for 
what  a  man  thinks  the  true  fyftem  of  faith  may  juftify  it,  is  very  uncertain. 
I  cannot  but  think,  if  our  religion  produces  Charity  as  well  as  Zeal,  it  will 
not  be  for  fhewing  itfelf  by  fuch  cruel  inftances.  But,  to  conclude  with 
the  words  of  an  excellent  Author,  We  have  jujl  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate, 
but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

N°  463.  Thurjday,  Augujl  21. 


Omnia  qua  Jenfu  volvuntur  vota  diurno, 

PeBore  Jopito  reddit  arnica  quies. 
Venator  defejfa  toro  dim  membra  reponit. 

Mens  tamen  adjylvas  et  Jua  lujira  redit. 
Judicibus  lites,  aurigis  fomnia  currus, 

Vanaque  noHurnis  meta  cavetur  equis. 
Me  quoque  Mufarum  Jiudiiim  fub  nocte  fdenti 

Artibus  ajfuetis  Jollicitare  folet.  Claud. 

I  Was  lately  entertaining  myfelf  with  comparing  Homer  s  balance,  in 
which  Jupiter  is  reprefented  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Hedor  and  Achilles, 
with  a  paffage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that  Deity  is  introduced  as  weighing  the 
fates  of  Turnus  and  AEneas.  I  then  confidered  how  the  fame  way  of  think- 
ing prevailed  in  the  eaflern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  thofe  noble  paffages 
of  Scripture,  where  in  we  are  told,  that  the  great  King  of  Babylon,  the  day  be- 
fore his  death,  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  been  found  wanting. 
In  other  places  of  the  holy  writings,  the  Almighty  is  defcribed  as  weighing 
the  mountains  in  fcales,  making  the  weight   for  the  winds,   knowing  the 

balancings 
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balancings  of  the  clouds,  and,  in  others,  as  weighing  the  anions  of  men, 
and  laying  their  calamities  together  in  a  balance.  Milton,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  a  former  paper,  had  an  eye  to  feveral  of  thefe  foregoing  inftan- 
ces,  in  that  beautiful  defcription  wherein  he  reprefents  the  Arch-Angel 
and  the  evil  Spirit  as  addreffing  themfelves  for  the  combat,  but  parted  by 
the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  weighed  the  confequen- 
ces  of  fuch  a  battle. 

Th'  £ier7ial,  to  prevent  fuch  horrid  fray. 
Hung  forth  in  heavn  his  golden  fcales,  yetfeen 
Betwixt  Aflrea  and  the  Scorpion  fign. 
Wherein  all  things  created  firft  he  weigh' d. 
The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balancd  air 
In  counterpoife,  now  ponders  all  events, 
Battles  and  realms;  in  thefe  he  put  two  lu eights, 
The  fequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight: 
The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kick'd  the  beam; 
Which  G-ahriel  fpying^  thus  befpake  the  fiend. 

Satan  /  know  thyflrength,  and  thou  knowfi  mine. 
Neither  our  own,   but  givn ;  what  folly  then 
To  boafi  what  arms  can  do,  fmce  thine  no  more 
Than  Heavn  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mir-e :  for  proof  look  up. 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celefiial  Sign, 
Where  thou  art  weigKd,  andfhewn  how  light,  how  weak. 
If  thou  reffl.      The  fiend  looked  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  fhades  of  night. 

Thefe  feveral  amufmg  thoughts  having  taken  pofTeffion  of  my  mindfome 
time  before  I  went  to  fleep,  and  mingling  themfelves  with  my  ordinary  ideas, 
raifed  in  my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind  of  vifion.  I  was  methought,  re- 
placed in  my  fludy,  and  feated  in  my  elbow  chair,  where  I  had  indulged 
the  foregoing  fpeculations,  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me,  as  ufual.  Whilft 
I  was  here  meditating  on  feveral  fubje6ls  of  Morality,  and  confidering  the 
nature  of  many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for  thofe  difcourfes  with 
which  I  daily  entertain  the  public;  I  faw,  methought,  a  pair  of  gol- 
den fcales  hanging  by  a  chain  of  the  fame  metal  over  the  table  that 
flood   before   me;  when,   on  a  fudden,   there  were  great  heaps  of  weights 

thrown 
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thrown  down  on  each  fide  of  them.  I  found  upon  examining  thefe  weights, 
they  fliewed  the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in  efteem  among  men.  I  made 
an  elTay  of  them,  by  putting  the  weight  of  wifdom  in  one  fcale,  and  that 
of  riches  in  another,  upon  which  the  latter,  to  fhew  its  comparative  lightnefs, 
immediatelyj?«t;  up  and  kick'd  the  beam. 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  mull  inform  my  Reader,  that  thefe  weights  did 
not  exert  their  natural  gravity,  till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance, 
infomuch  that  I  could  not  guefs  which  was  light  or  heavy,  whilft  I  held  them 
in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by  feveralinftances,  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight 
in  one  of  the  fcales,  which  was  infcribed  by  the  word  Eternity;  though  I 
threw  in  that  of  time,  profperity,  afflidion,  wealth,  poverty,  intereft,  fuc- 
cefs,  with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my  hand  feemed  very  ponderous, 
they  were  not  able  to  flir  the  oppofite  balance,  nor  could  they  have  prevail- 
ed, though  affifted  with  the  weight  of  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  fcales,  I  laid  feveral  titles  and  honors,  with  pomps, 
triumphs,  and  many  weights  of  the  like  nature,  in  one  of  them,  and  feeing  a 
little  glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I  threwit  accidentally  into  the  other  fcale, 
when,  to  my  great  furprife,  it  proved  fo  exa6l  a  counterpoife,  that  it  kept 
the  balance  in  an  equilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight  was  infcribed 
upon  the  edges  of  it  with  the  word  Vanity.  I  found  there  were  feveral  o- 
ther  weights  which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exa^i  counterpoifes  to  one 
another;  a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  avarice  and  poverty,  riches  and  con- 
tent, with  fome  others. 

'■'  There  were  likewife  feveral  weights  that  were  of  the  fame  figure,  and 
feemed  to  correfpond  with  each  other,  but  were  entirely  different  when 
thrown  into  the  fcales,  as  religion  and  hypocrify,  pedantry  and  learning, 
wit  and  vivacity,  fuperftition  and  devotion,  gravity  and  wifdom,  with  ma- 
ny others. 

I  obferved  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both  fides,  and  upon  ap- 
plying myfelf  to  the  reading  of  it,  I  found  on  one  fide  v/ritten.  In  the  Dialed 
of  men,  and  underneath  it,  C  A  LA  MITIES;  on  the  other  fide  was  written. 
In  the  language  of  the  Gods,  and  underneath,  B LE SS IKGS.  I  found  the 
intrinfic  value  of  this  weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I  imagined,  for  it 
overpowered  health,  wealth,  good-fortune,  and  many  other  weights,  which 
were  much  more  ponderous  in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  faying  among  the  Scotch,  that  an  ounce  of  Mother  wit  is  worth 
a  pound  of  Clergy;  I  was  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  this  faying,  when  I  faw 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  natural  parts,  and  that  of  learning. 
The  obfervation  which  I  made  upon  thefe  two  weights  opened  to  me  a  new 
field  of  difcoveries,   for   notwithftanding  the  v/eight  of   natural  parts  was 

much 
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much  heavier  ihan  that  of  learning;  I  obferved  that  it  weighed  an  hund- 
red times  heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  I  put  learning  into  the  fame  fcale 
Mdth  it.  I  made  the  fame  obfervation  upon  Faith  and  Morality;  for  not- 
withftanding  the  latter  out-weighed  the  former  feparately,  it  received  a 
thoufand  times  more  additional  weight  from  its  conjunction  with  the  for- 
mer, than  what  it  had  by  itfelf.  This  odd  Phaenomenon  fhewed  itfelf  in 
other  particulars,  as  in  wit  and  judgment,  philofophy  and  religion,  juflice 
and  humanity,  zeal  and  charity,  depth  of  fenfe  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle, 
with  innumerable  other  particulars  too  long  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
paper. 

As  a  dream  feldom  fails  of  dafliing  ferioufnefs  with  impertinence,  mirth 
with  gravity,  methought  I  made  feveral  other  experiments  of  a  more  ludi- 
crous nature,  by  one  of  which  1  found  that  an  Englifi  0(5lavo  was  very  of- 
ten heavier  than  a  French  Folio ;  and  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin 
Author  weighed  down  a  whole  library  of  moderns.  Seeingone  oi^  ray  Spectators 
lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  thefcales,  and  flung  a  two-penny  piece  into 
the  other.  The  Reader  will  not  enquire  into  the  event,  if  he  remembers  the 
firft  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in  this  paper.  I  afterwards  threw  both  the 
fexes  into  the  balance;  but  as  it  is  not  for  myintereft  todifoblige  either  of 
them,  I  fliall  defire  to  be  excufed  from  telling  the  refult  of  this  experiment. 
Having  an  opportunity  of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not  forbear 
throwing  into  one  fcale  the  principles  of  a  Tory,  and  in  the  other  thofe  of 
a  Whig;  but  as  I  have  all  along  declared  this  to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I 
fliall  likewife  defire  to  be  filent  under  this  head  alfo,  though  upon  examining 
one  of  the  weights,  I  faw  the  word  TEKEL  engraven  on  it  in  capital  letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments,  and  though  I  have  not  room  for  them 
all  in  this  day's  fpeculation,  I  may  perhaps  referve  them  for  another.  I 
fliall  only  add,  that  upon  my  awaking  I  was  forry  to  find  my  golden 
fcales  vaniflied,  but  refolved  for  the  future  to  learn  this  lefTon  from  them, 
not  to  defpife  or  value  any  things  for  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my 
efteem  and  paffions  towards  them  according  to  their  real  and  intrinfic 
value. 


Friday, 


« 
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N°  464.  Friday,  Augujl  22. 

Auream  quifquis  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutus  caret  objoleti 
Sordibus  tedli^   caret  invidendd 

Sobrius  auld.  Hor. 

I  Am  wonderfully  pleafed  when  I  meet  with  any  paflage  in  an  old  Greek 
or  Latin  Author,  that  is  not  blown  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met 
with  in  a  quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  faying  in  Theognis; 
Vice  is  covered  by  ivealth,  and  virtue  by  poverty ;  or,  to  give  it  in  the  verbal 
tranflation,  Among  men  there  are  fome  who  have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth, 
and  others  who  have  their  virtues  concealed  by  poverty.  Every  man's  obfervation 
will  fupply  him  with  inftances  of  rich  men,  who  have  feveral  faults  and 
defe6}s  that  are  overlooked,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  by  means  of  their  riches ; 
and,  I  think,  we  cannot  find  a  more  natural  defcription  of  a  poor  man, 
whofe  merits  are  loft  in  his  poverty,  than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wife 
man.  'There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  xoithin  it;  and  there  came  a  great  King 
agairijt  it,  and  befieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  againjl  it:  Now  there  was 
found  in  it  a  poor  wife  man,  and  he,  by  his  ivifdom,  delivered  the  city;  yet 
no  man  remembered  that  fame  poor  man.  Then  faid  I,  wifdom  is  better  than 
flrength;  neverthelejs,  the  poor  man's  xoifdom  is  dejpifed,  and  his  words  are  not 
heard. 

The  middle  condition  feems  to  be  the  moft  advantageoufly  fituated  for 
the  gaining  of  wifdom.  Poverty  turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the 
fupplying  of  our  wants,  and  riches  upon  enjoying  our  fuperfluities;  and 
as:  Cowley  has  faid  in  another  cafe.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  afieady  eye  upon 
truth, '  who  is  always  in  a  battle  or  a  triumph.  ■ 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt  to  produce  virtues  or 
vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  one  may  obferve,  that  there  is  a  fet  of  each  of 
thefe  growing  out  of  poverty,  quite  different  from  that  which  rifes  out  of 
wealth.  Humility  and  patience,  induflry  and  temperance,  are  very  often 
the  good  qualities  of  a  poor  man.  Humanity  and  good-nature,  magnani- 
mity, and  a  fenfe  of  honor,  are  as  often  the  qualifications  of  the  rich.  On 
the  contrary,    poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,   riches  into  arro- 
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gance.  Poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud,  vicious  compliance,  re- 
pining, murmur  and  difcontent.  Riches  expofe  a  man  to  pride  and  lux- 
ury, a  foolifh  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  a  fondnefs  for  the  prefent 
v/orld.  In  fhort,  the  middle  condition  is  moft  eligible  to  the  man  who 
would  improve  himfelf  in  virtue;  as  I  have  before  fliewn,  it  is  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was  upon  this  confideration 
that  Agur  founded  his  prayer,  which  for  the  wifdom  of  it  is  recorded  in 
holy  Writ.  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee,  deny  mc  them  not  before  I  die. 
Remove  for  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me  neither  poverty,  nor  riches;  feed  me  with 
food  convenient  for  me:  left  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  fay.  Who  is  the  Lord?  or 
lefi  I  be  poor  andfleal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain. 

I  fliall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a  very  pretty  allegory, 
which  is  wrought  into  a  Play  by  Ari/iophanes  the  Greek  Comedian.  It  feems 
originally  defigned  as  a  fatire  upon  the  rich,  though,  in  fome  parts  of  it,  xt 
is  like  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  a  kind  of  comparifon  between  wealth  and 
poverty. 

Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man,  and  withal  exceeding  poor, 
being  defirous  to  leave  fome  riches  to  his  fon,  confults  the  oracle  o£  Apollo 
upon  the  fubje^l.  The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the  lirft  man  he  fhould  fee 
upon  his  going  out  of  the  Temple.  The  perfon  he  chanced  to  fee  was  to 
appearance  an  old  fordid  blind  man,  but  upon  his  following  him  from  place 
to  place,  he  at  laft  found  by  his  own  confeffion,  that  he  was  Plutus  the  god 
of  Riches,  and  that  he  was  juft  come  out  of  the  houfe  of  a  mifer.  Plutus 
further  told  him,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  ufed  to  declare,  that  as  foon  as  he 
came  to  age  he  would  diftribute  wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  juft  men; 
viponwhich  Jupiter,  confidering  the  pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  a  refo- 
lution,  took  his  fight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  ftrole  about  theworld 
in  the  blind  condition  wherein  CAr^/nywi  beheld  him.  With  much  a.doChre- 
myluS  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  houfe,  where  he  met  an  old  woman  in 
a  tattered  raiment,  Vvho  had  been  his  gueft  for  many  years,  and  whofe  name 
was  Poverty.  The  old  woman  refufmg  to  turn  out  foeafily  as  he  would  have 
her,  he  threatned  to  banifhher  not  only  from  his  own  houfe,  but. out  of  ail 
Greece,  if  flie  made  any  more  words  upon  the  matter.  Poverty  on  thisoc- 
calion  pleads  her  caufe  very  notably,  and  reprefents  to  her  old  landlord, 
that  ftiould  fhe  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  all  their  trades,  arts  and  fci- 
ences  would  be  driven  out  with  her;  and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  they 
would  never  be  fupplied  with  thofe  pomps,  ornaments  and  conveniences  of 
life  which  made  riches  defirable.  She  likewife  reprefented  to  him  the  fe- 
veral  advantages  which  fhe  beftowed  upon  her  votaries,  in  regard  to  their 
fliape,  their  health,  and  their  adivity,  by  preferving  them  from  gouts,  drop- 
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lies,  unwieldinefs  and  intemperance.  But  whatever  fiie  had  to  fay  for 
herfelf,  flie  was  at  laft  forced  to  troop  off-  Chremyliis  immediately  confider- 
ed  how  he  might  reftore  Plutus  to  his  fight;  and  in  order  to  it  convey 'd 
him  to  the  Temple  of  AEfculapius,  who  was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles 
of  this  nature.  By  this  means  the  Deity  recovered  his  eyes,  and  begun  to 
make  a  right  ufe  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one  that  was  diflinguiflied 
by  piety  towards  the  Gods,  and  juflice  towards  men;  and  at  the  fame 
time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impious  and  undeferving.  This 
produces  feveral  merry  incidents,  'till  in  the  laft  acl  Mercury  defcends  with 
great  complaints  from  the  Gods,  that  fince  the  good  men  were  grown  rich, 
they  had  received  no  facrifices,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  Prieft  of  Jupiter, 
who  enters  with  a  remoftrance,  that  fince  the  late  innovation  he  was  redu- 
ced to  a  ftarving  condition,  and  could  not  live  upon  his  office.  Chremylus, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  Plg.y  was  religious  in  his  Poverty,  concludes  it 
with  a  propofal  which  was  relifhed  by  all  the  good  men  who  were  now 
grown  rich  as  well  as  himfelf,  that  they  fhould  carry  Plutus  in  a  folemn 
proceffion  to  the  Temple,  and  inftal  him  in  the  place  oi  Jupiter.  This  al- 
legory inftru6led  the  Athenians  in  two  points;  firft,  as  it  vindicated  the  con- 
dud  of  providence  in  its  ordinary  diftributions  of  wealth;  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  it  fliewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
thofe  who  poireffed  them. 

N°  465.  Saturday,  Augujl  2^. 

Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  avum : 

Metefemper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido; 

Me  pavor  et  renm  mediocriter  utiliumjpes.  Hor. 

.    ■  ■■  f 

HAving  endeavored  in  my  laft  Saturday  ?,  paper  to  fhew  the  great  excel- 
lency of  Faith,  I  {hall  here  confider  what  are  the  proper  means  of 
ftrengthning  and  confirming  it  in  the  mind  of  man.  Thofe  who  delight 
in  reading  books  of  controverfy,  which  are  written  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion  in  points  of  Faith,  do  very  feldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  fettled  ha- 
bit of  it.  They  are  one  day  entirely  convinced  of  its  important  truths,  and 
the  next  meet  with  fomething  that  fhakes  and  difturbs  them.  The  doubt 
which  was  laid  revives  again,  and  fhews  itfelf  in  new  difficulties,  and  that 
generally  for  this  reafon,  becaufe   the  mind   which  is  perpetually  toft  in 

Xxx  2  contro- 
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controverlies  and  difputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reafons  which  had  once  fet 
it  at  reft,  and  to  be  difquietedwith  any  former  perplexity,  when  it  appears 
in  a  new  fliape,  or  is  ftarted  by  a  different  hand.  As  nothing  is  more 
laudable  than  an  enquiry  after  Truth,  fo  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to 
pafs  away  our  whole  lives,  without  determining  ourfelves  one  way  or  other 
in  thofe  points  which  are  of  the  laft  importance  to  us.  There  are  indeed 
many  things  from  which  we  may  withhold  our  affent;  but  in  cafes  by 
which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives,  it  is  the  greateft  abfurdity  to  be  waver- 
ing and  unfettled,  without  clofnigwith  that  fide  which  appears  the  moftfafe 
and  the  moft  probable.  The  firft  rule  therefore  which  I  fhall  lay  down  is 
this,  that  when  by  reading  or  difcourfe  we  find  ourfelves  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  our  belief  in 
it,  we  fhould  never  after  fuffer  ourfelves  to  call  it  into  queftion.  We  may 
perhaps  forget  the  arguments  which  occafioned  our  convic;lion,  but  we 
ought  to  remember  the  ftrength  they  had  with  us,  and  therefore  ftill  to  re- 
tain the  convidion  which  they  once  produced.  This  is  no  more  than  what 
we  do  inevery  common  art  or  fcience,  nor  is  itpoflShle  to  a^lotherwife,  con- 
lidering  the  weaknefs  and  limitation  of  our  intelledual  faculties.  It  was 
thus  that  Latimer,  one  of  the  glorious  army  of  Martyrs  who  introduced  the 
reformation  in  Eiigland,  behaved  himfelf  in  that  great  conference  which 
was  managed  between  the  moft  learned  among  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts 
in  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Mary.  This  venerable  old  man  knowing  how  his  a- 
bilities  were  impaired  by  age,  and  that  it  was  impollible  for  him  to  recol- 
lect all  thofe  reafons  which  had  direCled  him  in  the  choice  of  his  religion, 
left  his  companions  who  were  in  the  full  poflTeflion  of  their  parts  and  learn- 
ning,  to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonifts  by  the  force  of  reafon.  As 
for  himfelf  he  only  repeated  to  his  adverfaries  the  articles  in  which  he  firm- 
ly believed,  and  in  the  profeffton  of  which  he  was  determined  to  die.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  mathematician  pi:oceedsuponpropofitions  which  he  has 
once  demonftrated;  and  though  the  demonftration  may  havellipt  out  of  his 
memory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth,  becaufe  he  knows  it  was  demonftrated. 
This  rule  is  abfokitely  neceflary  for  weaker  minds,  and  in  fome  meafure  for 
men  of  the  greateft  abilities;  but  to  thefe  laft  I  would  propofe,  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,  that  .they  fhould  lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keep  by 
them  in  a  readinefs,  thofe  arguments  which  appear  to  them  of  the  greateft 
ftrength,  and  which  cannot  be  got  over  by  all  the  doubts  arid  cavils  of  in- 
fidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which  ftrengthens  faith  more 
than  morality.  Faith  and  morality  naturally  produce  each  other.  A  man 
is  quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  who  finds  it  is  not  againfthis 

intereft 
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interefl  that  it  fhould  be  true.  The  pleafure  he  receives  at  prefent,  and 
the  happinefs  which  he  promifes  himfelf  from  it  hereafter,  will  both  dif- 
pofe  him  very  powerfully  to  give  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary 
obfervation  that  we  are  eafy  to  believe  what  we  wijfi.  It  is  very  certain,  that 
a  man  of  found  reafon  cannot  forbear  clofing  with  religion  upon  an  im- 
partial examination  of  it;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that  faith 
is  kept  alive  in  us,  and  gathers  ftrength  from  practice  more  than  from  fpe- 
culation. 

There  is  ftill  another  method  which  is  more  perfuafive  than  any  of  the 
former,  and  that  is  an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  in 
conftant  a^ls  of  mental  worfhip,  as  in  outward  forms.  The  devout  man 
does  not  only  believe  but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.  He  has  adual  fenfations 
of  him;  his  experience  concurs  with  his  reafon;  he  fees  him  more  and 
more  in  all  his  intercourfes  with  him,  and  even  in  this  life  almoil  lofes  his 
faith  in  conviction. 

The  laft  method  which  I  fhall mention  for  the  giving  life  to  a  man's  faith, 
is  frequent  retirement  from  the  world,   accompanied  with  religious  medi- 
tation.    When   a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
whatever  deep  impreffions  it  may  make  on  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  vanifh 
as  foonas  the  day  breaks  about  him.  The  light  and  noife  of  the  day,  which 
are  perpetually  foliciting  his  fenfes,  and  calling  off  his  attention,  wear  out 
of  his  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themfelves  on  it,  with  fo    much 
ftrength,  during  the  filence  and  darknefs  of  the  night.      A   man  finds  the 
fame  difference  as  to  himfelf  in  a  crowd   and  in   a   folitude:    the  mind   is 
ftunned  and  dazzled  amidft  that  variety  of  objects  which  prefs  upon  her  in 
a  great  city:    fhe  cannot  apply  herfelf  to  the   confideration  of   thofe  things 
which  are  of  the  utmoft  concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  pleafures  of  the  world 
ftrike  in  with  every  thought,    and  a  multitude  of  vicious  examples  give  a 
kind  of  juftification  to  our  folly.      In  our  retirements  every  thing  difpofes 
us  to  be  ferious.      In  courts  and  cities  we  are  entertained  with  the  works 
of  men;  in  the  country  with  thofe  of  God.  One  is  the  province  of  art,  the 
other  of  nature.  Faith  and  devotion  naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every 
reafonable  man,  who  fees  the  impreffions  of  divine  power  and  wifdom  in 
every  objed,  on  which  he  cafts  his  eye.    The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the 
beft  arguments  for  his  own  exiftence,  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,   and  thefe  are    arguments   which   a  man  of  fenfe    cannot   for- 
bear attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the   noife  and  hurry  of  human  affairs. 
Ariftotle  fays,  that  fhould  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there  converfe  with 
the  works  of  art  and  mechanifm,  and  fhould  afterwards  be  brought  up  in- 
to the  open  day,  and  fee  the  feveral  glories  of   the   heaven  and  earth,  he 

would 
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would  immediately  pronounce  them  the  works  of  fuch  a  Being  as  we  de- 
fine God  to  be.  The  Pfalmift  has  very  beautiful  flrokes  of  poetry  to  this 
purpofe,  in  that  exalted  flrain.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God:  and  the 
firmament  JJieweth  his  handy-work.  One  day  telleth  another:  and  one  night  certifieth 
another.  There  is  neither  Jpeech  nor  language:  but  their  voices  are  heard  among  them. 
Their  found  is  gone  out  into  all  lands:  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of  the  world.  As 
fuch  a  bold  and  fublime  manner  of  thinking  furnifties  very  noble  matter 
for  an  Ode,  the  Reader  may  fee  it  wrought  into  the  following  one. 

I. 

The  fpacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal fky 

And  fpangled  luav'ns,  a  f lining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim : 

Th'  unwearied  Sun,  from  day  to  day., 

Does  his  Creator  s  power  difplay. 

And  publffies  to  every  land 

The  works  of  aji  Almighty  hand. 

II. 

Soon  as  the  evningfiades  prevail, 
The  Moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  Iflning  earth 
Repeats  thefiory  of  her  birth: 
Whilfi  all  the  far s  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
Andfpread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

III. 

What  though,  in  folemnfdence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terreftrial  ball! 
What  tho  nor  real  voice  nor  found 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found'? 
In  Reafons  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  fmging,  as  they  fiine, 
' '  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 


Thurfday, 
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N°  469.  Thurjday,  Auguji  28. 

Detrahere  aliquid  alteri,  et  hominem  hominis  incommodo  fuum  augere  commodum, 
magis  ejl  contra  naturam^  quam  mors,  quam  paupertas,  quam  dolor,  quam  catera 
qua  pojfunt  aut  corpori  accidere^  aut  rebus  externis.  Tull. 

I  Am  perfuaded  there  are  few  men  of  generous  principles  who  would 
feek  after  great  places,  were  it  not  rather  to  have  an  opportunity  in 
their  hands  of  obliging  their  particular  friends,  or  thofe  whom  they  look 
upon  as  men  of  vv^orth,  than  to  procure  wealth  and  honor  for  themfelves. 
To  an  honeft  mind  the  beft  perquifites  of  a  place  are  the  advantages  it  gives 
a  man  of  doing  good. 

Thofe  who  are  under  the  great  Officers  of  State,  and  are  the  inftruments 
by  which  they  a6i;,  have  more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercife  of 
compaffion  and  benevolence,  than  their  fuperiors  themfelves.  Thefe  men 
know  every  little  cafe  that  is  to  come  before  the  great  man,  and  if  they 
are  polfeffed  with  honeft  minds,  will  confider  poverty  as  a  recommendation 
in  the  perfon  who  applies  himfelf  to  them,  and  make  the  juftice  of  his 
caufe  the  moft  powerful  folicitor  in  his  behalf.  A  man  of  this  temper, 
when  he  is  in  a  poft  of  bufinefs,  becomes  a  bleffing  to  the  public:  he  pa- 
tronizes the  orphan  and  the  widow,  affifts  the  friendlefs,  and  guides  the 
ignorant;  he  does  not  reje^  the  perfon's  pretenfions  who  does  not  know 
how  to  explain  them,  or  refufe  doing  a  good  office  for  a  man  becaufe  he 
cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  In  (hort,  though  he  regulates  himfelf  in  all  his 
proceedings  by  juftice  and  equity,  he  finds  a  thoufand  occafions  for  all  the 
good-natured  offices  of  generoftty  and  compaffion. 

-  A  man  is  unfit  for  fuch  a  place  of  truft,  who  is  of  a  four  untraceable  na- 
ture, or  has  any  other  paffiion  that  makes  him  uneafy  to  thofe  who  approach 
him.  Roughnefs  of  temper  is  apt  to  difcountenance  the  timorous  or  mo- 
deft.  The  proud  man  difcourages  thofe  from  approaching  him,  who  are  of 
a  mean  condition,  and  who  moft  want  his  affiftance.  The  impatient  man 
will  not  give  himfelf  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him. 
An  Officer  with  one  or  more  of  thefe  unbecoming  qualities,  is  fometimes 
looked  upon  as  a  proper  perfon  to  keep   off  impertinence  and  folicitation 

from 
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from  his  fuperior;  but  this  is  a  kind  of  merit,  that  can  never  atone  for  the 
injuftice  which  may  very  often  arife  from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities  which  render  a  man  very  unfit  for 
fuch  a  place  of  truft.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which  com- 
mits innumerable  cruelties  without  defign.  The  maxim  which  feveral  have 
laid  down  for  a  man's  condu61;  in  ordinary  life,  fliould  be  inviolable  with  a 
man  in  office,  never  to  think  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which  may  be  done 
to-day.  A  man  who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be  done,  is  guilty  of  in- 
juftice fo  long  as  he  defers  it.  The  difpatch  of  a  good  office  is  very  often 
as  beneficial  to  the  folicitor  as  the  good  office  itfelf  In  fhort,  if  a  man 
compared  the  inconveniences  which  another  fuffers  by  his  delays,  with  the 
trifling  motives  and  advantages  which  he  himfelf  may  reap  by  fuch  a  delay, 
he  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault  which  very  often  does  an  irreparable 
prejudice  to  the  perfon  who  depends  upon  him,  and  which  might  be  rc'^ 
medied  with  little  trouble  to  himfelf. 

But  in  the  laft  place,  there  is  no  man  fo  improper  to  be  employed  in  bu- 
finefs,  as  he  vvdio  is  in  any  degree  capable  of  corruption;   and  fuch  an  one 
is  the  man,   who  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,   receives  more  than  what 
is  the  ftated  and  unqueftioned  fee  of  his  office.      Gratifications,    tokens  of 
thankfulnefs,   difpatch  money,  and  the  like  fpecious  terms,  are  the  preten^* 
ces  under  which  corruption  very  frequently  fhelters  itfelf.      Ah  honeft,  man 
will  however  look  on  all  thefe  methods  as  unjuftifiable,  and  will  enjoy  hirar: 
felf  better  in  a  moderate  fortune  that  is  gained  with  honor  and  reputation, 
than  in  an  overgrown  eftate  that  is  cankered  with  the  acquifitions  of  rapine 
and  exa6lion.     Were  all  our  offices  difcharged  with  fuch  an  inflexible  inte- 
grity, we  fhould  not  fee  men  in  all  ages,  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth 
with  the  abilities  which  ai^e  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanic.     .1 
cannot  but  think  that  fuch  a  corruption  proceeds  chiefly   from    mens  em-' 
ploying  the  firft  that  offer  themfelves,   or  thofe  who   have  the  charader  of 
flirewd  Vv'orldly  men,  inftead  of  fearchingout  fuch  as  have  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  have  been  trained  up  in  the  ftudies  of  knowledge  and  virtue. ;: 
It  has  been   obferved  that  men  of  learning  who   take  to    bufinelk,  .tlif- 
charge  it   generally  with   greater   honefty  than  men  of   the  world.      The 
chief  reafon  for  it  I  take  to  be  as  foUov/s.     A  man  that  has  fpent  his  youth 
in  reading,   has  been   ufed    to  find  virtue  extolled,   and  vice  ftigmatized. 
A  man  that   has  paft  his    time    in   the    world,    has    often  feen    vice    tri- 
umphant,   and  virtue  difcountenanced.      Extortion,  rapine  and  injuftice, 
which  are  branded  with  infamy  in  books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the 
world;  while  feveral  qualities   which  are  celebrated  in  Authors,   as  gene- 
rofity,   ingenuity  and  good-nature,  impoverifh   and  ruin  him.     This  can- 
not 
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not  but  have  a  proportionable  efFed  on  men,  whofe  tempers  and  principles 
are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  leaft  this  advantage  in  employing  men  of  learning 
and  parts  in  bufinefs,  that  their  profperity  would  fit  more  gracefully  on 
them,  and  that  we  fhould  not  fee  many  worthlefs  perfons  flioot  up  into  the 
greatefl  figures  of  life. 

N°  470.  Friday^    Augujl  "x^^, 

Turpe  ejl  difficiks  habere  nugas, 

Etjlultus  ejt  labor  ineptiarum.  Mart. 

Have  been  very  often  difappointed  of  late  years,  when  upon  examining 
the  new  edition  of  a  Claffic  Author,  I  have  found  above  half  the  volume 
taken  up  with  various  readings.      When  I  have  expelled    to  meet  with  a 
learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  paHage   in  a  LatiJi  Poet,   I  have  been  only 
informed,  that  fuch  or  fuch  ancient  Manufcripts  for  an  et  write  an  ac,  or  of 
fome  other  notable  difcovery  of  the  like  importance.      Indeed,  when  a  dif- 
ferent reading  gives  us  a  different  fenfe,   or  a  new  elegance  in  an  Author, 
the  Editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it;  but  when  he  only  enter- 
tains us  with  the  feveral  ways  of  fpelling  the  fame  word,  and  gathers  to- 
gether the  various  blunders  and  miftakes  of  twenty  or  thirty  different  tran- 
fcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time  of  the  learned  Reader,   and  puzzle  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant.      I  have  often  fancied  with  myfelf  how  enraged  an 
old  Latin  Author  would  be,    fliould  he  fee  the   feveral  abfurdities  in  fenfe 
and  grammar,  which  are  imputed  to  him  by  fome  or  other  of  thefe  various 
readings.      In  one  he  fpeaks  nonfenfc,   in  another   makes   ufe  of  a  word 
that  was  never  heard  of:   and  indeed  there  is  fcarce  a  folecifm  in   writing 
which  the  beff  Author  is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read  him 
in  the  words  of  fome  Manufcript,    which  the  laborious  Editor  has  thought 
fit  to  examine  in  the  profecution  of  his  work. 

I  queftion  not  but  the  Ladies  and  pretty  fellows  will  be  very  curious  to 
iinderftand  what  it  is  that  I  have  been  hitherto  talking  of  I  fliall  there- 
fore give  them  a  notion  of  this  practice,  by  endeavoring  to  write  after  the 
manner  of  feveral  perfons  who  make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  To  this  end  we  will  fuppofe,  that  the  following  Song  is  an  old 
VOL.  III.  Yyy  Ode 
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Ode  which  I  prefent  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with  the  feveral  va- 
rious readings  which  I  find  of  it  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient  manu- 
fcripts.  Thofe  who  cannot  relifh  the  various  readings,  will  perhaps  find 
their  account  in  the  Song,  which  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

My  love  was  fickle  once  and  changing. 

Nor  e'er  would  fettle  in  my  heart; 
From  beauty  fi:ill  to  beauty  ranging. 

In  evry  face  I  found  a  dart. 

'Twasfirft  a  charming  fliape  cnflavd  me. 

An  Eye  then  gave  the  fatal  Jlroke: 
'Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  fav'd  me. 

And  all  my  former  fetters  broke. 

But  now  a  long  and  la/ling  anguifli 

For  Belvidera  /  endure; 
Hourly  Ifigh  arid  hoiirly  languifh, 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cure. 

For  here  the  falfe  unconfiant  lover. 

After  a  thoufand  beauties  flioiun. 
Does  new  furprifmg  charms  difcover, 

And  finds  variety  in  one. 

Various  Readings. 

Stanza  the  firfi:,  verfe  the  firft.  And  changing.)  The  and  in  fome  ma- 
nufcripts  is  written  thus,  &,  but  that  in  th&Cotton  Library  writes  it  in  three 
diftin^l  letters. 

Verfe  the  fecond.  Nor  e'er  would.)  Aldus  reads  it  ever  would;  but  as  this 
would  hurt  the  metre,  we  have  reftored  it  to  its  genuin  reading,  by  obfer- 
ving  that  Syncerefis  which  had  been  negleded  by  ignorant  tranfcribers. 

Ibid.   In  my  heart.)     Scaliger  and  others,  on  my  heart. 

Verfe  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart.)  The  Vatican  manufcript  for  /  reads  it, 
but  this  muft  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the  tranfcriber,  who  probably 
miftook  the  dafh  of  the  /  for  a  t. 

Stanza  the  fecond,    Verfe  the  fecond.      The  fatal  fir  oke.)    Scioppius,   Salma- 
fius,  and  many  others,  for  the  read  a,  but  I  have  ftuck  to  the  ufual  reading. 

Verfe  the  third.  717/  by  her  wit.)  Some  manufcripts  have  it  his  wit,  others 
your,  others  their  wit.  But  as  I  find  Corinna  to  be  the  name  of  a  woman  in 
other  authors,  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  fhould  be  her. 

Stanza 
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Stanza  the  third,  Verfe  the  firft.  A  long  and  Iqfling  anguijli.)  The  German 
manufcript  reads  a  lajling  pajjion,  but  the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it, 

Verfe  the  fecond.  For  Belvidera  I  endure.)  Did  not  all  the  manufcripts  re- 
claim, I  Ihould  change  Belvidera  into  Pelvidera;  Pelvis  being  ufed  by  feveral 
of  the  ancient  comic  writers  for  a  looking-glafs,  by  which  means  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  very  vifible,  and  Pelvidera  will  fignify  a  lady  who  of- 
ten looks  in  her  glafs,  as  indeed  flie  had  very  good  reafon,  if  Qie  had  all 
thofe  beauties  which  our  Poet  here  afcribes  to  her. 

Verfe  the  third.  Hourly  Ifigh  and  hourly  langui/Ji.)  Some  for  the  word  hour- 
ly, read  daily,  and  others  nightly;  the  lafl  has  great  authorities  of  its  fide. 

Verfe  the  fourth.    The  wonted  cure.)     The  elder  Stevens  reads   wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  Verfe  the  fecond.  After  a  thoujand  beauties.)  In  feveral 
copies  we  meet,  with  a  hundred  beauties,  by  the  ufual  error  of  the  tranfcribers, 
who  probably  omitted  a  cypher,  and  had  not  tafle  enough  to  know,  that  the 
word  thoujand  w^as  ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to  the  poet's  miftrefs 
than  an  hundred. 

Verfe  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  iiione.)  Mofl  of  the  ancient  manufcripts 
have  it  in  two.  Indeed  fo  many  of  them  concur  in  this  lafl  reading,  that 
I  am  very  much  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place.  There  are 
but  two  reafons  which  incline  me  to  the  reading,  as  I  have  publifhed  it: 
firft,  becaufe  the  rhyme,  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  thefenfe  is  preferv'd  by  it. 
It  might  likewife  proceed  from  the  ofcitancy  of  tranfcribers,  who,  to  dif- 
patch  their  work  the  fooner,  ufed  to  write  all  numbers  in  cyphers,  and  feeing 
the  figure  i  followed  by  a  httle  dafh  of  the  pen,  as  is  cuftomary  in  old 
manufcripts,  they  perhaps  miftook  the  dafh  for  a  fecond  fi-gure,  and  by 
calling  up  both  together  compofed  out  of  them  the  figure  2.  But  this  I  ftiali 
leave  to  the  learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter  of  fo  great 
uncertainty. 


Y  y  y  2  Saturday, 
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N°  471.  Saturday^  Augujl  30. 

'£v  Ehtloiv  x§i  '^h  ^0985  e'xs'V  j3/av.  Euripid. 

H  E  Time  prefenl  feldom  affords  fufficient  employment  to  the  mind  of 
man.  Obje61s  of  pain  or  pleafure,  love  or  admiration,  do  not  lie 
thick  enough  together  in  life  to  keep  the  foul  in  conftant  a61ion,  and  fup- 
ply  an  immediate  exercife  to  its  faculties.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy 
this  defeat,  that  the  mind  may  not  want  bufmefs,  but  always  have  mate- 
rials for  thinking,  fhe  is  endowed  with  certain  powers,  that  can  recal  what 
is  palfed,  and  anticipate  what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  Vv^e  call  the  Memory,  is  perpetually  look- 
ing back,  when  we  have  nothing  prefent  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like  thofe 
repofitories  in  feveral  animals,  that  are  filled  with  floves  of  the  former  food, 
on  which  they  ruminate  when  their  prefent  paflure  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant  moments,  and  prevents 
any  chafms  of  thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  pajt,  we  have  other  faculties 
that  agitate  and  employ  her  upon  what  is  to  come,  Thefe  are  the  paffions 
of  Hope  and  Fear. 

By  thefe  two  paffions  we  reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to 
our  prefent  thoughts  obje(^s  that  lie  hid  in  the  remoteft  depths  of  time. 
We  fuffer  mifery,  and  enjoy  happinefs,  before  they  are  in  Being;  we  can 
fet  the  Sun  and  Stars  forward,  or  lofe  fight  of  them  by  wandering  into  thofe 
retired  parts  of  eternity,  when  the  heavens   and    earth    fliall  be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  exiftence  of  a  creature  is  to  be 
circumfcribed  by  Time,  whofe  thoughts  are  not?  But  I  fhall,  in  this  pa- 
per, confine  myfelf  to  that  particular  paffion  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Hope. 

Our  a6lual  enjoyments  arefo  few  and  tranfient,  that  man  would  be  a  ve- 
ry miferable  Being,  were  he  not  endowed  with  this  paffion,  which  gives  him 
a  tafle  of  thofe  good  things  that  may  poffibly  come  into  his  poffeflion. 
Wejliould  liope  Jor  every  thing  that  is  good^  fays  the  old  Poet  Lirius,  becauje  there 
is  nothing  lohich  may  not  be  hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the  Gods  are  able 
io  give  us.  Hope  quickens  all  the  ftill  parts  of  life,  and  keeps  the  mind  a- 
wake  in  her  moft  remifs  and  indolent  hours.    It  gives  habitual  ferenity  and 

good 
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good  humor.  It  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  Soul,  that  cheers  and  glad- 
dens her,  when  flie  does  not  attend  to  it.  It  makes  pain  eafy,  and  labor 
pleafant. 

Be  fides  thefe  feveral  advantages  which  rife  from  Hope,  there  is  another 
which  is  none  of  the  leaft,  and  that  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preferving  us 
from  fetting  too  high  a  value  on  prefent  enjoyments.  The  faying  of  Qefar 
is  very  well  known.  When  he  had  given  away  all  his  eflate  in  gratuities 
among  his  friends,  one  of  them  afked  what  he  had  left  for  himfelf  ?  to 
which  that  great  man  replied,  Hope.  His  natural  magnanimity  hindered 
him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly  poffeflTed  of,  and  turned  all  his 
■  thoughts  upon  fomething  more  valuable  that  he  had  in  view.  I  queftion 
not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from  this  flory,  and  apply  it  to 
himfelf  without  my  diredion. 

The  old  flory  of  Pandora  s  box  (which  many  of  the  learned  believe  was 
formed  among  the  heathens  upon  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man)  fiiews 
us  how  deplorable  a  flate  they  thought  the  prefent  life  without  Hope.  To 
fet  forth  the  utmofl  condition  of  mifery  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pagan  Theology,  had  a  great  veffel  prefented  him  by  Pan- 
dora: upon  his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it,  fays  the  fable,  there  flew  out  all  the 
calamities  anddiftempers  incident  to  men,  from  which,  'till  that  time,  they 
had  been  altogether  exempt.  Hope,  who  had  been  enclofed  in  the  cup  with 
fo  much  bad  company,  inflead  of  flying  off  with  the  refl,  (luck  fo  clofe  to 
the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  fliut  down  upon  her. 

I  fliall  make  but  two  reflexions  upon  what  I  have  hitherto  faid.  Firft, 
that  no  kind  of  life  is  fo  happy  as  that  which  is  full  of  Hope,  efpecially 
when  the  Hope  is  well  grounded,  and  when  the  objed  of  it  is  of  an  exalt- 
ed kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to  make  the  perfon  happy  who  enjoys  it. 
This  propofition  mull  be  very  evident  to  thofe  who  confider  how  few  are 
the  prefent  enjoyments  of  the  moft  happy  man,  and  how  infufficient  to  give 
him  an  entire  fatisfa61ion  and  acquiefcence  in  them. 

My  next  obfervation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life  is  that  which  moft 
abounds  in  a  well  grounded  Hope,  and  fuch  an  one  as  is  fixed  on  objects 
that  are  capable  of  making  us  entirely  happy.  This  Hope  in  a  religious 
man,  is  much  more  fure  and  certain  than  the  hope  of  any  temporal  blef- 
fing,  as  it  is  ftrengthened  not  only  by  reafon,  but  by  faith.  It  has  at  the 
fame  time  its  eye  perpetually  fixed  on  that  ftate,  which  implies  in  the  ve- 
ry notion  of  it  the  moft  full  and  the  moft  complete  happinefs. 

I  have  before  (hewn  how  the  influence  of  Hope  in  general  fweetens  life, 
and  makes  our  prefent  condition  fupportable,  if  not  pleafing;  but  a  religi- 
ous Hope  has  ftill  greater  advantages.     It  does   not  only  bear  up  the  mind 
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under  her  fufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  in- 
ftruments  of  procuring  her  the    great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  her  hope. 

Religious  Hope  has  likewife  this  advantage  above  any  other  kind  of 
Hope,  that  it  is  able  to  revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill  his  mind  not  only 
with  fecret  comfort  and  refrefhment,  but  fometimes  with  rapture  and  tran- 
fport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilft  the  Soul  fprings  forward  with 
delight  to  the  great  obje6l  which  flie  has  always  had  in  view,  and  leaves 
the  body  with  an  expedation  of  being  reunited  to  her  in  a  glorious  and 
joyful  Refurre6tion. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  effay  with  thofe  emblematical  expreffions  of  a  lively 
Hope,  which  the  Pfalmift  made  ufe  of  in  the  midft  of  thofe  dangers  and 
adverfities  which  furrounded  him;  for  the  following  palfage  had  its  prefent 
and  perfonal,  as  well  as  its  future  and  prophetic  fenfe.  I  have  Jet  the  Lord 
always  before  me:  becaiije  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  IJliall  not  be  moved.  Therefore  my 
heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth:  my  fiejli  aljo  fiall  reft  in  hope.  For  thou  ivili 
not  leave  my  Soul  in  Hell,  neither  wilt  thou  fiiffer  thine  holy  one  to  fee  corruption. 
Thou  wilt  fliew  me  the  path  of  life:  in  thy  prefence  is  fulnejs  of  joy,  at  thy  right 
hand  there  are  pleajures  for  evermore. 
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Qu(Z  res  infe  neque  confdium  neque  modum 


Habetidlum,  earn  confdio  regere  non  poles.  Ter. 

IT  is  an  old  obfervation,  which  has  been  made  of  politicians  who  would 
rather  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  Sovereign,  than  promote  his 
real  fervice,  that  they  accommodate  their  counfels  to  his  inclinations,  and 
advife  him  to  fuch  a6lions  only  as  his  heart  is  naturally  fetupon.  The  Pri- 
vy counfellorof  onein  love  muft  obferve  the  fame  condu6l,  unlefs  he  would 
forfeit  the  friendfhip  of  the  perfon  who  defires  his  advice-  I  have  known  fe- 
veral  odd  cafes  of  this  nature.  Hipparckus  was  going  to  marry  a  common 
woman,  but  being  refolved  to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Philander,  he  confulted  him  upon  the  occafion.  Philander  told  him  his 
mind  freely,  and  reprefented  his  miflrefs  to  him  in  fuch  ftrong  colors,  that 
the  next  morning  he  received  a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve 
o'  clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the  man  who  had  afked  his  advice. 
Celia,  was  more  prudent  on  the  like  occafion;  flie  defired  Leonilla  to  give  her 
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opinion  freely  upon  a  young  fellow  who  made  his  addrefles  to  her.  Leo- 
nilla,   to  oblige  her,  told  her  with  great  franknefs,  that  flie  looked  upon  him 

as  one  of  the  moft  worthlefs Celio,  forefeeing  what  a  chara(5ler  ftie  was 

to  expe6l,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  flie  had  been  privately  married 
to  him  above  a  fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  feldom  afks  advice 
before  fhe  has  bought  her  wedding-clothes.  When  flie  has  made  her  own 
choice,  for  form's  fake  fhe  fends  a  Conge  d'  elire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  fecret  fprings  and  motives  that  fet  people  at  work  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  put  them  upon  afking  advice,  which  they  never  intend 
to  take;  I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  leaft,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
keeping  a  fecret  which  is  fo  very  pleafing  to  them.  A  girl  longs  to  tell  her 
confidant,  that  flie  hopes  to  be  married  in  a  little  time,  and,  in  order  to 
talk  of  the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  fo  much  in  her  thoughts,  afks  her  very 
gravely,  what  flie  would  advife  her  to  do  in  a  cafe  of  fomuch  difficulty.  Why 
elfe.  fhould  Meli/fa,  who  had  not  a  thoufand  pounds  in  the  world,  go  into 
every  quarter  of  the  town  to  alk  her  acquaintance  whether  they  would  ad- 
vife her  to  take  Tom  Toivnly,  that  made  his  addrelTes  to  her  with  an  eftate  of 
five  thoufand  a  year?  'Tis  very  pleafant,  on  this  occafion,  to  hear  the  Lady 
propofe  her  doubts,  and  to  fee  the  pains  fhe  is  at  to  get  over  them. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  ufe  among  the  vainer  part  of 
our  own  fex,  who  will  often  afk  a  friend's  advice,  in  relation  to  a  fortune 
whom  they  are  never  likely  to  come  at.  Will.  Honeycomb,  who  is  now  on 
the  verge  of  threefcore,  took  me  afide  not  long  fince,  and  afked  me  in  his 
moft  ferious  look,  whether  I  would  advife  him  to  marry  my  lady  Betty 
Single^  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greateft  fortunes  about  town.  I  fta- 
red  him  full  in  the  face  upon  fo  ftrange  a  queftion;  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and  eftate,  adding,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  fuch  confequence  without  my  appro- 
bation. Finding  he  would  have  an  anfwer,  I  told  him,  if  he  could  get  the- 
lady's  confent,  he  had  mine.  This  is  about  the  tenth  match  which,  to 
my  knowledge.  Will  has  confulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  opening 
his  mind  to  the  party  herfelf. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  fubje6i;  by  the  following  letter,  which  comes 
to  me  from  fome  notable  young  female  fcribe,  who,  by  the  contents  of  it, 
feems  to  have  carried  matters  fo  far,  that  flie  is  ripe  for  afking  advice;  but 
as  I  would  not  lofe  her  good-will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I  have 
with  her  for  wifdom,  I  fhall  only  communicate  the  letter  to  the  public, 
without  returning  any  anfwer  to  it. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

NOW,  Sir,  the  thing  is  this;  Mr.  Shapely  is  the  prettieft  Gentleman 
about  town.  He  is  very  tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances 
'•  like  an  Angel.  His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know  how,  but  it  is  the 
■•'  prettied  that  I  ever  faw  in  my  life.  He  is  always  laughing,  for  he  has 
"  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you  did  but  fee  how  he  rolls  his  flockings ! 
"■■  He  has  a  thoufand  pretty  fancies,  and  I  am  fure,  if  you  faw  him,  you 
"  would  like  him.  He  is  a  very  good  fcholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  faft  as 
"  EnglifJi.  I  wifli  you  could  but  fee  him  dance.  Now  you  muft  under- 
"  fland  -poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  eftate ;  but  how  can  he  help  that,  you  know? 
"  And  yet  my  friends  are  fo  unreafonable  as  to  be  always  teazing  me  about 
"  him,  becaufe  he  has  no  eftate:  but  I  am  fure  he  has  that  that  is  better 
"  than  an  eftate;  for  he  is  a  good-natured,  ingenious,  modeft,  civil,  tall, 
"  well-bred,  handfome  man,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever 
"  fince  I  faw  him.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks 
"•  upon  me  now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  friends 
"  are  fo  unreafonable,  that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  him.  I  have 
"  a  good  portion  which  they  cannot  hinder  me  of,  and  I  fhall  be  fourteen 
<-'  on  the  2gth  day  of  Augujl  next,  and  am  therefore  willing  to  fettle  in  the 
'■'■  world  as  foon  as  I  can,  and  fo  is  Mr.  Shapely.  But  every  body  I  advife 
"  with  here  is  poor  Mr  Shapely  s  enemy.  I  defire  therefore  you  will  give 
"  me  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wife  man;  and  if  you  advife  me 
<■'  well,  I  am  refolved  to  follow  it.  I  heartily  wifli  you  could  fee  him 
'■'■  dance,  and  am, 

SIR,    Tour  mojt  humble  Servant^  B.  D. 

"  He  loves  your  Spediators  mightily. 
N^  476.  Friday,  September  5. 

Lucidus  ordo.  Hor. 

AMONG  my  daily  papers  which  I  beftow  on  the  public,  there  are 
fome  which  are  written  with  regularity  and  method,  and  others  that 
run  out  into  the  wildnefs  of  thofe  compofitions  which  go  by  the  name 
of   Rffcns.      As    for  the  firft,    I  have   the  whole    fcheme   of   the    difcourfe 


in 
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in  my  mind  before  I  fet  pen  to  paper.  In  the  other  kind  of  writing,  it  is 
fufficient  that  I  hav^e  feveral  thoughts  on  a  fubjed,  without  troubling  my- 
felf  to  range  them  in  fuch  order,  that  they  may  feem  to  grow  out  of  one 
another,  and  be  difpofed  under  their  proper  heads.  Seneca  and  Montaigne  are 
patterns  for  writing  in  this  laft  kind,  as  Tully  znd  Ari/lotle  excel  in  the  other. 
When  I  read  an  Author  of  Genius  who  writes  without  method,  I  fancy  my- 
felf  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  a  great  many  noble  obje(51s,  rifmg  among 
one  another  in  the  greateft  confufion  anddiforder.  When  I  read  a  metho- 
dical difcourfe,  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place  myfelf  in  its 
feveral  centers,  fo  as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and  walks  that  areftruck 
from  them.  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole  day  together,  and  every 
moment  difcover  fomething  or  other  that  is  new  to  you;  but  when  you  have 
done,  you  Avill  have  but  a  confufed  imperfed  notion  of  the  place:  in  the 
other,  your  eye  commands  the  whole  profped,  and  gives  you  fuch  an  idea 
of  it,  as  is  not  eafily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  fupportable  in  men  of  great 
learning  or  genius,  who  are  often  too  full  to  be  exa^i,  and  therefore  chufe 
to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  than  be  at 
the  pains  of  flringing  them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  in  refpecft  to  the  writer  and  the 
reader.  In  regard  to  the  firft,  it  is  a  great  help  to  his  invention.  When  a 
man  has  planned  his  difcourfe,  he  finds  a  great  many  thoughts  rifing  out  of 
every  head,  that  do  not  offer  themfelves  upon  the  general  furvey  of  a  fubjed. 
His  thoughts  are  at  the  fame  time  more  intelligible,  and  better  difcover 
•their  drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in  their  proper  lights,  and 
follow  one  another  in  a  regular  feries,  than  when  they  are  thrown  together 
without  order  and  connexion.  There  is  always  an  obfcurity  in  confufion, 
and  the  fame  fentence  that  would  have  enlightned  the  Reader  in  one  part 
of  a  difcourfe,  perplexes  him  in  another.  For  the  fame  reafon  likewife  every 
thought  in  a  methodical  difcourfe  fliews  itfelf  in  its  greateft  beauty,  as  the 
feveral  figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  receive  new  grace  from  their  difpo- 
fition  in  the  pi6iure.  The  advantages  of  a  reader  from  a  methodical  dif- 
courfe, are  correfpondentwiththofe  of  the  writer.  He  comprehends  every 
thing  eafily,  takes  it  in  with  pleafure,  and  retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  lefs  requifite  in  ordinary  converfation  than  in  writing,  pro- 
vided a  man  would  talk  to  make  himfelf  underftood.  I,  who  hear  a  thou- 
fand  Coffee-houfe  debates  every  day,  am  very  fenfible  of  this  want  of  me- 
thod in  the  thoughts  of  my  honeft  countrymen.  There  is  not  one  difpute 
in  ten  which  is  managed  in  thofe  fchools  of  politics,  where,  after  the  three 
firft  fentences,  the  queftion  is  not  entirely  loft.      Our  difputants  put  me  in 
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mind  of  the  Cuttle-fifli,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate  himfelf,  black- 
ens all  the  water  about  him  till  he  becomes  invifible.  The  man  who  does 
not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  has  always,  to  borrow  a  phrafe 
from  the  Difpenfary,  a  barren  Juperjluity  of  words;  the  fruit  is  loft  amidft  the 
exuberance  of  leaves. 

Tom  Puttie  is  one  of  the  moft  eminent  immethodical  difputants  of  any 
that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation.  Tom  has  read  enough  to  make  him 
very  impertinent;  his  knowledge  is  fufficientto  raife  doubts,  but  not  to  clear 
them.  It  is  pity  that  he  has  fo  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a  great 
deal  more.  With  thefe  qualifications  Tom  fets  up  for  a  Free-thinker,  finds 
a  great  many  things  to  blame  in  the  confiitution  of  his  country,  and  gives 
fhrewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  believe  another  world.  In  fliort, 
Puttie  is  an  atheift  as  much  as  his  parts  will  give  him  leave.  He  has  got 
about  half  a  dozen  common-place  topics,  into  which  he  never  fails  to  turn 
the  converfation,  whatever  was  the  occafion  of  it:  though  the  matter  in  de- 
bate be  about  Doioay  or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  his  difcourfe  runs 
upon  the  unreafonablenefs  of  bigotry  and  prieft-craft.  This  makes  Mr.  Put- 
tie the  admiration  of.  all  thofe  who  have  lefs  fenfe  than  himfelf,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  all  thofe  who  have  more.  There  is  none  in  town  whom  7o;n  dreads 
fo  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry.  Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom"?.  Logic, 
when  he  finds  him  running  off  the  queftion,  cuts  him  fhort  with  a  What 
then  ?  we  allow  all  this  to  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  our  prefont  purpofe  f  I  have 
known  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together,  and  triumphing  as  he  thought, 
in  the  fuperiority  of  the  argument,  when  he  has  been  nonplus'd  on  a  fudden 
by  Mr.  Drys  defiring  him  to  tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he  endea- 
vored to  prove.  In  fhort,  Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head,  but 
few  words,  and  gains  the  fame  advantages  over  Puttie,  that  a  fmall  body 
of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  numberlefs  undifciplined  Militia. 


Saturday^ 
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-An  me  ludit  amabilis 


Injania  ?  audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amarKB 

Quos  et  aqucE  Jubeunt  et  aura.  Hor. 

SIR, 

HAVING  lately  read  your  EfTay  on  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination, 
I  was  fo  taken  with  your  thoughts  upon  fome  of  our  Englijli  gardens, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  Letter  upon  that  fubjed.  I 
am  one,  you  muft  know,  who  am  looked  upon  as  a  humorift  in  gardening. 
I  have  feveral  acres  about  my  houfe,  which  I  call  my  garden,  and  which 
a  fkilful  gardener  would  not  know  what  to  call.  It  is  aconfufionof  kitchen 
and  parterre,  orchard  and  flower-garden,  which  lie  fo  mix'd  and  inter- 
woven with  one  another,  that  if  a  foreigner  who  had  feen  nothing  of  our 
country  fhould  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  hjs  firll  landing,  he  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wildernefs,  and  one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our 
country.  My  flowers  grow  up  in  feveral  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  great- 
eft  luxuriancy  and  profuhon.  I  am  fo  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particu- 
lar one,  by  reafon  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field  which 
pleafes  me,  I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means,  when  a  ftranger 
walks  with  me,  he  is  furprifed  to  fee  feveral  large  fpots  of  ground  covered 
with  ten  thoufand  different  colors,  and  has  often  fmgled  out  flowers  that 
he  might  have  met  with  under  a  common  hedge,  in  afield,  or  in  a  meadow, 
as  fome  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  place.  The  only  method  I  obferve 
in  this  particular,  is  to  range  in  the  fame  quarter  the  produ(51s  of  the  fame 
feafon,  that  they  may  make  their  appearance  together,  and  compofe  a 
pidure  of  the  greateft  variety.  There  is  the  fame  irregularity  in  my  plan- 
tations, which  run  into  as  great  a  wildnefs  as  their  natures  will  permit. 
I  take  in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the  foil,  and  am  pleafed 
when  I  am  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raifing,  not  to  know  whether 
the  next  tree  I  fhall  meet  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or  a  pear- 
tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewife  its  particular  quarters  affigned  it;  for  be- 
befides  the  wholfome  luxury  which  that  place  abounds  with,  I  have  always 
thought  a  kitchen-garden  a  more  pleafant  fight  than  the  fineft  orangery,  or 
artificial  green-houfe.      I  love  to  fee  every  thing  in  its  perfection,   and  am 

Z  z  z  2  more 
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more  pleafed  to  furvey  my  rows  of  coleworts  and  cabbages,  with  a  thou- 
fand  namelefs  pot-herbs,  fpringing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure, 
than  to  fee  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  countries  kept  alive  by  artificial 
heats,  or  withering  in  an  air  and  foil  that  are  not  adapted  to  them.  I  muft 
not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain  rihng  in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden, 
which  forms  a  little  wandering  rill,  and  adminifters  to  the  pleafure  as  well 
as  the  plenty  of  the  place.  I  have  fo  conduced  it,  that  it  vifits  moil  of  my 
plantations;  and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  fo  that  it  generally  paffes  through 
banks  of  violets  and  primrofes,  plats  of  willows,  or  other  plants,  that  feem 
to  be  of  its  own  producing.  There  is  another  circumftance  in  which  I  am 
very  particular,  or,  as  my  neighbours  call  me,  very  whimfical:  as  my  garden 
invites  into  it  all  the  birds  of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  convenien- 
cy  of  fprings  and  fhades,  folitude  and  flicker,  I  do  not  fuffer  any  one  to  de- 
ftroy  their  nefls  in  the  fpring,  or  drive  them  from  their  ufual  haunts  in 
fruit-time.  I  value  my  garden  more  for  being  full  of  black-birds  than 
cherries,  and  very  frankly  give  them  fruit  for  their  fongs.  By  this  means 
I  have  always  the  mufic  of  the  feafon  in  its  perfe^lion,  and  am  highly  de- 
lighted to  fee  the  Jay  or  the  Thrufii  hopping  about  my  walks,  and  flioot- 
ing  before  my  eyes  acrofs  the  feveral  little  glades  and  alleys  that  I  pafs 
through.  I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetry:  your 
makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gardens,  are  Epigrammatifts  and  Sonneteers 
in  this  art;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos,  treillages  andcafcades,  are  Ro- 
mance writers.  Wife  dind London  areour  heroic  Poets;  and  if,  as  a  Critic,  I  may 
fmgle  out  anypafl^age  of  their  works  to  commend,  I  fliall  take  notice  of  that 
part  in  the  upper  garden  at  Kenfington,  which  was  at  firft  nothing  but  a 
gravel-pit.  It  muff  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening,  that  could  have 
thought  of  forming  fuch  an  unfightly  hollow  into  fo  beautiful  an  area,  and 
to  have  hit  the  eye  with  fo  uncommon  and  agreeable  a  fcene  as  that  which 
it  is  now  wrought  into.  To  give  this  particular  fpot  of  ground  the  greater  ef- 
fect, they  have  made  a  very  pleafing  contraft:  for  as  on  one  fide  of  the  walk 
you  fee  this  hollow  bafin,  with  its  feveral  little  plantations  lying  fo  conve- 
niently under  the  eye  of  the  beholder;  on  the  other  fide  of  it  there  appears  a 
feeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees  rifing  one  higher  than  another  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approach  the  centre.  A  fpedator  who  has  not  heard  this 
account  of  it,  would  think  this  circular  mount  vvas  not  only  a  real  one,  but 
that  it  had  been  adually  fcooped  out  of  that  hollow  fpace  which  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned.  I  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  has  walked  in  this 
garden,  who  was  not  ftruck  with  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  here  menti- 
oned.      As  for  myfelf,  you  will  find,  by  the  account  which  I  have  alrea- 
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dy  given  you,  that  my  compofitions  in  gardening  are  altogether  after  the 
Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into  the  beautiful  wildnefs  of  nature,  without 
affeding  the  nicer  elegances  of  art.  What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  will 
perhaps,  deferveyour  attention  more  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  faid.  I  lind 
that  in  the  difcourfe  which  I  fpoke  of  at  the  beginning  of  my  Letter,  you 
are  againft  filling  an  Englijli  garden  with  ever- greens;  and  indeed  I  am  fo 
far  of  your  opinion,  that  I  can  by  no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  ever- 
green comparable  to  that  which  fhoots  out  annually,  and  clothes  our  trees 
in  the  fummer-feafon.  But  I  have  often  wondered  that  thofe  who  are  like 
myfelf,  and  love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriving  a 
Winter -gar  den,  which  would  confift  of  fuch  trees  only  as  never  call  their  leaves. 
We  have  very  often  little  fnatches  of  funfhine  and  fair  weather  in  the  mofl 
uncomfortable  parts  of  the  year,  and  have  frequently  feveral  days  in  No- 
vember and  January  that  are  as  agreeable  as  any  in  the  fineft  months.  At 
fuch  times,  therefore,  I  think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  pleafure,  than  to 
walk  in  fuch  a  Winter- gar  den  as  I  have  propofed.  In  the  fummer-feafon  the 
whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  garden,  for  which  reafon  we  are  not 
fo  fenfible  of  thofe  beauties  that  at  this  time  maybe  every  where  met  with; 
but  when  nature  is  in  her  defolation,  and  prefents  us  with  nothing  but 
bleak  and  barren  profpe^ls,  there  is  fomething  unfpeakably  chearful  in  a 
fpot  of  ground  which  is  covered  with  trees  that  fmile  amidft  all  the  rigor 
of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of  the  moft  gay  feafon  in  the  midft  of  that 
which  is  the  moft  dead  and  melancholy.  I  have  fo  far  indulged  myfelf  in 
this  thought,  that  I  have  fet  apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  executing 
of  it.  The  walls  are  covered  with  Ivy  inftead  of  Vines.  The  laurel,  the 
hornbeam,  and  the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and  plants  of  the  fame 
nature,  grow  fo  thick  in  it,  that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  lively  fcene. 
The  glowing  rednefs  of  the  berries,  with  which  they  are  hung  at  this  time, 
vies  with  the  verdure  of  their  leaves,  and  are  apt  to  infpire  the  heart  of  the 
beholder  with  that  vernal  delight  which  you  have  fomewhere  taken  notice 
of  in  your  former  papers.  It  is  very  pleafant,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fee  the 
feveral  kinds  of  birds  retiring  into  this  little  green  fpot,  and  enjoying 
themfelves  among  the  branches  and  foliage,  when  my  great  garden,  which 
I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  does  not  afford  a  fingle  leaf  for  their  fhel- 
ter. 

You  muft  know,  Sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  pleafure  which  we  take  in  a 
garden,  as  one  of  the  moft  innocent  delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was 
the  habitation  of  our  firft  Parents  before  the  fall.  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill 
the  mind  with  calmnefs  and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  paf- 
fions  at  reft.      It  gives  us  a  great  infight  into  the   contrivance  and  wifdom 

of 
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of  Providence,  andfuggefls  innumerable  fubje61s  for  meditation.  I  cannot 
but  think  the  very  complacency  and  fatisfadion  which  a  man  takes  in 
thefe  works  of  nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind.  For 
all  which  reafons  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  my  prefent  Letter. 

/ am,    SIR,  &c. 


N°  481.  Thiirjday,  September  ii. 

Uti  7ion 


Compofitus  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius,  in  jus 

Acres  procurrunt Hor. 

IT  is  fometimes  pleafant  enough  to  confider  the  different  notions,  which 
different  perfons  have  of  the  fame  thing.  If  men  of  low  condition  very 
often  fet  a  value  on  things,  which  are  not  prized  by  thofe  who  are  in  a  higher 
flation  of  life,  there  are  many  things  thefe  efteem  which  are  in  no  value 
among  perfons  of  an  inferior  rank.  Common  people  are,  in  particular, 
very  much  aftonifhed,  when  they  hear  of  thofe  folemn  contefts  and  debates, 
which  are  made  among  the  Great  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  public  ceremony; 
and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  bufmefs  of  confequence  fhould  be  retarded  by 
thofe  little  circumftances  which  they  reprefent  to  themfelves  as  trifling  and 
infignificant.  I  am  mightily  pleafed  with  a  porter's  decifion  in  one  of  Mr. 
Southern's,  Plays,  which  is  founded  upon  that  fine  diftrefs  of  a  virtuous  wo- 
man's marrying  a  fecond  hufband,  while  her  firfl  was  yet  living.  The  firft 
hufband,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  dead,  returning  to  his  houfe  af- 
ter a  long  abfence,  raifes  a  noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic  part  of  the  Play. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  nurfe  and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  difficulties 
that  would  enfue  in  fuch  a  cafe,  honefl  Sampjon  thinks  the  matter  may  be 
eafily  decided,  and  folves  it  very  judicioufly,  by  the  old  proverb,  that  if 
his  firfl  mafter  be  flill  living.  The  man  m.ujl  have  his  mare  again.  There  is  no- 
thing in  my  time  which  has  fo  much  furprifed  and  confounded  the  greateft 
part  of  my  honefl  countrymen,  as  the  prefent  controverfy  between  Count 
Rechteren  and  Monfieur  Mejnager,  which  employs  the  wife  heads  of  fo  ma- 
ny nations,  and  holds  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  fufpence. 

Upon 
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Upon  my  going  into  a  CofFee-houfe  yefterday,  and  lending  an  ear  to  the 
next  table,  which  was  encompaffed  with  a  circle  of  inferior  politicians,  one 
of  them,  after  having  read  over  the  news  very  attentively,  broke  out  into 
the  following  remarks.  I  am  afraid,  fays  he,  this  unhappy  rupture  between 
the  Footmen  at  Utrecht  will  retard  the  peace  of  chriftendom.  I  wifli  the 
Pope  may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  Holinefs  has  a  very  good  hand 
at  fomenting  a  divifion,  as  the  poor  Swifs  Cantons  have  lately  experienced  to 
their  cofl.  If  Monfieur  What-d'ye-call-hims  domeflics  will  not  come  to  an 
accommodation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  quarrel  can  be  ended,  but  by  a 
religious  war. 

"VVhy  truly,  fays  a  Wifeacre  that  fat  by  him,  were  I  as  the  King  oi  France, 
I  would  fcorn  to  take  part  with  the  footmen  of  either  fide:  here's  all  the 
bufmefs  of  Europe  ftands  ftill,  becaufe  Monfieur  Mejnagers  man  has  had  his 
head  broke.  If  Count  Redrum  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all  would 
have  been  well,  without  any  of  this  buftle;  but  they  fay  he  is  a  warm  man, 
and  does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at. 

Upon  this,  one,  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto,  began  to  exert  him- 
felf ;  declaring,  that  he  was  very  well  pleafed  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our 
chriflian  Princes  took  this  matter  into  their  ferious  confideration ;  for  that 
Lacqueys  were  never  fo  fancy  and  pragmatical,  as  they  are  now-a-days, 
and  that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
if  it  might  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  public  aifairs. 

One,  who  fat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  feeraed  to  be  in  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  French  King,  told  them,  that  they  did  not  take  the  matter  right, 
for  that  hismofl  chriftian  Majefty  did  not  refent  this  matter  becaufe  it  was 
an  injury  done  to  Monfieur  M^T/zag-^r's  footmen;  for,  fays  he,  what  are 
Monfieur  Mefnager's  footmen  to  him?  but  becaufe  it  was  done  to  his  fub- 
je6ls.  Now,  fays  he,  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  fubjed 
of  France  to  have  a  bloody  nofe,  and  his  Sovereign  not  to  take  notice  of  it. 
He  is  obliged  in  honor  to  defend  his  people  againfl  hoftilities ;  and  if  the 
Dutch  will  be  fo  infolent  to  a  crowned  Head,  as,  in  any  wife,  to  cuff  or 
kick  thofe  who  are  under  his  protedion,  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call 
them  to  an  account  for  it. 

This  diftindion  fet  the  controverfy  upon  a  new  foot,  and  feemed  to  be 
very  well  approved  bymoft  that  heard  it,  'till  a  little  warm  fellow,  who  de- 
clared himfelf  a  friend  to  the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  fell  mofl  unmercifully  upon, 
his  Gallic  Majefty,  as  encouraging  his  fubjeds  to  make  mouths  at  their  bet- 
ters, and  afterwards  fcreening  them  from  the  punilhment  that  was  due  to 
their  infolence.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  French  nation  was  fo  addid- 
ed  to  grimace,  that  if  there  was  not  a  ftopput  to  it  at  the  general  Congrefs, 

there 
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there  would  be  no  walking  the  ftreets  for  them  in  a  lime  of  peace,  efpecially 
if  they  continued  mafters  of  the  Wejl-Indies.  The  little  man  proceeded  with 
a  great  deal  of  warmth,  declaring,  that  if  the  Allies  were  of  his  mind,  he 
would  oblige  the  Frenchliing  to  burn  his  gallies,  and  tolerate  the  protellant 
religion  in  his  dominions,  before  he  would  flieath  his  fword.  He  con- 
cluded with  calling  Monfieur  Mejnager  an  infignificant  prig. 

The  difpute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  and  one  does  not  know  where 
it  would  have  ended,  had  not  a  young  man  of  about  one  and  twenty,  who 
feems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to  the  law,  taken  the  debate 
into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  neither  Count  Rechteren 
nor  Monfieur  Mejnager  had  behaved  themfelves  right  in  this  affair.  Count 
Rechteren,  fays  he,  fhould  have  made  affidavit  that  his  fervants  had  been 
affronted,  and  then  Monfieur  Mejnager,  would  have  done  him  juftice,  by 
taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or  fome  other  way  that  he  might  have 
thought  the  moft  proper;  for  let  me  tell  you,  if  a  man  makes  a  mouth  at 
me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains.  Then  again,  as 
for  Monfieur  Mejnager,  upon  his  fervant's  being  beaten,  why!  he  might 
have  had  his  a6lion  of  affault  and  battery.  But  as  the  cafe  now  Hands,  if 
you  will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought  to  bring  it  toReferrees. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but  I  muff  confefs  with  lit- 
tle edification;  for  all  I  could  learn  at  laft  from  thefe  honeft  Gentlemen, 
was,  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for  fuch  heads  as 
theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend. 


T^^' 
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Florijeris  ut  apes  in  Jaltibus  omnia  libant.  Lucr. 

WHEN  I  have  publifhed  any  fmgle  paper  that  falls  in  with  the  popu- 
lar tafte,  and  pleafes  more  than  ordinary,  it  always  brings  me  in  a 
great  return  of  letters.  My  Tuejday's  difcourfe,  wherein  I  gave  feveral  ad- 
monitions to  the  fraternity  of  the  Henpeck'd,  has  already  produced  me  very 
many  correfpondents;  the  reafon  1  cannot  guefs  at,  unlefs  it  be  that  fuch 
a  difcourfe  is  of  general  ufe,  and  every  married  man's  money.  An  honell 
tradefman,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Cheapfide,  fends  me  thanks  in  the 
name  of  a  club,  who,    he  tells  me,   meet  as  often  as   their  wives  will  give 

them 
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them  leave,  and  ftay  together  till  they  are  fent  for  home.  He  informs  me, 
that  my  paper  has  adminiftred  great  confolation  to  their  whole  Club,  and 
defires  me  to  give  fome  further  account  of  Socrates,  and  to  acquaint  them  in 
"whofe  reign  he  lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he 
buried  Xantippe,  with  many  other  particulars :  for  that  by  his  fayings  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  wife  man,  and  a  good  chriftian.  Another, 
who  writes  himfelf  Benjamin  Bamboo,  tells  me,  that  being  coupled  with  a 
fhrew,  he  had  endeavored  to  tame  her  by  fuch  lawful  means  as  tliofe  which 
I  mentioned  in  my  laft  Tuejday's  paper,  and  that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often 
gone  further  than  Bracion  allows  in  thofe  cafes:  but  tTiat  for  the  future  he 
was  refolved  to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learning,  and  confider  her 
only  as  one  who  lives  in  his  houfe  to  teach  him  Philofophy.  Tom  Dapper- 
wit  fays,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that  whole  difcourfe,  excepting  only  the 
lafl  fentence,  where  I  affirm  the  marriage  flate  to  be  either  a  Heaven  or  a 
Hell.  To?n  has  been  at  the  charge  of  a  penny  upon  this  occafion,  to  tell 
me,  that  by  his  experience  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  that 
middle  kind  of  flate  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Purgatory- 

The  fair  fex  have  likewife  obliged  me  with  their  reflections  upon  the  fame 
difcourfe.  A  Lady,  who  calls  herfelf  Luterpe,  and  feems  a  woman  of  let- 
ters, afks  me  whether  I  am  for  eftablifhing  the  Salic  law  in  every  family, 
and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a  woman  who  has  difcretion  and  learning  fhould 
fit  at  the  helm,  when  the  hufband  is  weak  and  illiterate?  Another,  of  a 
quite  contrary  chara61er,  fubfcribes  herfelf  Xantippe,  and  tells  me,  that  fhe 
follows  the  example  of  her  name-fake;  for  being  married  toabookifh  man, 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  fhe  is  forced  to  take  their  affairs  into 
her  own  hands,  and  to  fpirit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow 
mufty,  and  unfit  for  converfation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  fome  letters  which  are  come  to  my  hands  upon 
this  occafion,  I  fhall  publifh  one  of  them  at  large. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
"  "^yOU  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of  hufband  who 
"•  JL  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the  Henpeck'd;  but  I  do  not  re- 
"  member  that  you  have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the  quite  diffe- 
"  rent  chara6ler,  and  who,  in  feveral  places  o[  England,  goes  by  the  name 
"  of  a  Cotquean.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  joined  for  life  with  one  of 
"  this  character,  who  in  reality  is  more  a  woman  than  I  am.  He  was  bred 
"  up  under  the  tuition  of  a  tender  mother,  till  fhe  had  made  him  as  good 
"  an  houfewife  as  herfelf.  He  could  preferve  apricots,  and  make  jellies, 
"  before  he  had  been  two  years  out  of  thenurfery.      He  was  never  fuflFered 
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"■  to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold:  when  he  fhould  have  been  hunt- 
"  ing  down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mother's  fide  learning  how  to  feafon  it, 
"  or  put  it  in  cruit;  and  was  making  paper-boats  with  his  fifters,  at  an  age 
"  when  other  young  Gentlemen  are  croffing  the  feas,  or  travelling  into  fo- 
"  reign  countries.  He  has  the  whiteft  hand  that  you  ever  favv  in  your  life, 
"  and  raifes  pafle  better  than  any  woman  in  England.  Thefe  qualificati- 
"  ons  make  him  a  fad  hufband:  he  is  perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a 
"  thoufand  fquabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with 
"  the  milk-fcore,  than  his  Reward's  accounts.  I  fret  to  death  when  I  hear 
"  him  find  fault  with  a  difli  that  is  not  dreffed  to  his  liking-,  and  inftru6iinsr 
"  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  beft  pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  fauce 
"  for  an  hanch  of  venifon.  With  all  this,  he  is  a  very  good-natured  huf- 
"  band,  and  never  fell  out  with  me  in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over- 
"  roafling  of  a  difh  of  wild- fowl :  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  own  I  would  ra- 
"  ther  he  was  a  man  of  a  rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  harflily  fome- 
"  times,  than  of  fuch  an  effeminate  bufy  nature  in  a  province  that  does  not 
"  belong  to  him.  Since  you  have  given  us  the  charader  of  a  wife  that 
''  wears  the  breeches,  pray  fay  fomething  of  a  hufband  that  wears  the  pet- 
"  ticoat.  Why  fhould  not  a  female  charaderbe  as  ridiculous  in  a  man,  as 
"  a  male  charader  in  one  of  our  fiex? 

/  am,   &:c. 

N°  483.  Saturday :,  September  13. 

,Nec  Deus  infer/it,  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Incident Hor. 

WE  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  a.6\  of  uncharitablenefs,  than  to  in- 
terpret the  afflidions  which  befal  our  neighbours,  a.s  PumJJiments  3ind 
Judgments.  It  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  fufiFers,  when  he  looks  upon 
himfelf  as  the  mark  of  divine  vengeance,  and  abates  the  compaffion  of 
thofe  towards  him,  who  regard  him  in  fo  dreadful  a  light.  This  humor 
of  turning  every  misfortune  into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong  notions 
of  religion,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  produces  good-will  towards  men, 
and  puts  the  mildefl  conftrudion  upon  every  accident  that  befals  them. 
In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that  fours  a  man's  temper,  but  it  is 

his 
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his  temper  that  fours  his  religion:  people  of  gloomy  unchearful  imaginati- 
ons, or  of  envious  malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  engaged 
in,  will  difcover  their  natural  tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions.  As  the  fineft  wines  have  often  the  taRe  of  the  foil,  fo  even  the 
mofl;  religious  thoughts  often  draw  fomething  that  is  particular  from  the 
conftitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arife.  When  folly  or  fuperftition 
ftrike  in  with  this  natural  depravity  of  temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power,  even 
of  religion  itfelf,  to  preferve  the  charader  of  the  perfon  who  is  poffeifed 
with  it,  from  appearing  highly  abfurd  and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  Gentlewoman,  whom  I  fhall  conceal  under  the  name  of 
Nemcfis,  is  the  greatell  difcoverer  of  judgments  that  I  have  met  with.  She 
can  tell  you  what  fm  it  was  that  fet  fuch  a  man's  houfe  on  fire,  or  blew 
down  his  barns.  Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  loft  her 
beauty  by  the  fmall-pox,  flie  fetches  a  deep  figh,  and  tells  you,  that  when 
fhe  had  a  fine  face  flie  was  always  looking-on  it  in  her  glafs.  Tell  her  of 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  acquaintance;  and  fhe 
wifhes  it  may  profper  with  her,  but  her  mother  ufed  one  of  her  nieces  very 
barbaroufly.  Her  ufual  remarks  turn  upon  people  who  had  great  eftates, 
but  never  enjoyed  them,  by  reafon  of  fome  flaw  in  their  own,  or  their 
father's  behavior.  She  can  give  you  the  reafon  why  fuch  an  one  died 
childlefs:  -why  fuch  an  one  was  cutoff  in  the  flower  of  his  youth:  why  fuch 
an  one  was  unhappy  in  her  marriage:  why  one  broke  his  leg  on  fuch  a 
particular  fpot  of  ground:  and  why  another  was  killed  with  a  back-fword, 
rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for  every 
misfortune  that  can  befal  any  of  her  acquaintance;  and  when  fhe  hears  of 
a  robbery  that  has  been  made,  or  a  murder  that  has  been  committed,  en- 
larges more  on  the  guilt  of  the  fuffering  perfon,  than  on  that  of  the  thief 
or  the  afl'affin.  In  fliort,  flie  is  fo  good  a  chriftian,  that  whatever  happens 
to  herfelf  is  atrial,  and  whatever  happens  to  her  neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  defcription  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life,  is  fufficient  to  expofe 
it;  but  when  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  ftyle,  it  is  very  apt  to  a- 
mufe  and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  Reader.  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  very  often 
apply  their  judgments  as  impertinently  as  the  old  woman  I  have  before 
mentioned,  though  their  manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly  itfelf  ap- 
pear venerable.  Indeed,  mofl  hiftorians,  as  well  chriftian  as  pagan,  have 
fallen  into  this  idle  fuperftition,  and  fpoken  of  ill  fuccefs,  unforefeen  di- 
fafters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  fecrets  of  pro- 
vidence, and  made  acquainted  with  that  private  conduct  by  which  the 
world  is  governed.  One  would  think  feveral  of  our  ownhiftorians  in  par- 
ticular had  many  revelations  of  this  kind  made   to  them.     Our  old  Englijh 

Aa  aa  2  Monks 
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Monks  feldom  let  any  of  their  Kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavor- 
ed to  diminifh  the  power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclefiaftics  were  in  thofe 
times  poiTefTed.  William  the  Conqueror  s  race  generally  found  their  Judg- 
ments in  the  Meio  Forejl,  where  their  father  had  pulled  down  churches  and 
monafteries.  In  fliort,  read  one  of  the  chronicles  written  by  an  author  of 
this  frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think  you  were  reading  a  hiftory  of  the 
Kings  of  JJrael  ox  Judah,  where  the  hiftorians  were  adually  infpired,  and 
where,  by  a  particular  fcheme  of  providence,-  the  Kings  were  diftinguifhed 
by  judgments  or  bleffings,  according  as  they  promoted  idolatry  or  the  wor- 
fliip  of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon  misfortunes,  not 
only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  perfonon  whom  they  fall,  but 
very  prefumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is  fuppofed  to  inflitl  them.  It  is 
a  flrong  argument  for  a  ftate  of  retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world 
virtuous  perfons  are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  perfons  profper- 
ous;  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infi- 
nitely wife  and  good  in  all  his  works,  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe  that  fuch  a 
promifcuous  and  undiftinguiQied  diftribution  of  good  and  evil,  which  was 
necelFary  for  carrying  on  the  deligns  of  providence  in  this  life,  will  be 
re6lified  and  made  amends  for  in  another.  We  are  not  therefore  to  expe6l 
that  fire  fhould  fall  from  heaven  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  providence ;  nor 
when  we  fee  triumphant  guilt  or  depreffed  virtue  in  particular  perfons, 
that  omnipotence  will  make  bare  its  holy  arm  in  the  defence  of  the  one,  or 
punifliment  of  the  other.  It  is  fufficient  that  there  is  a  day  fet  apart  for 
the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both  according  to  their  refpe6iive  merits. 

The  folly  of  afcribing  temporal  judgments  to  any  particular  crimes,  may 
appear  from  feveral  confiderations.  I  fliall  only  mention  two;  firft,  that 
generally  fpeaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  afflidion,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  happened  as  a  judgment  to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  fometimes 
happen  to  men  of  approved  religion  and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  athe- 
ift  was  on  board  one  of  the  Athenian  fliips,  there  arofe  a  very  violent  tem- 
peft,  upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was  a  juft  judgment  upon 
them  for  having  taken  fo  impious  a  man  on  board.  Diagoras  begged  them 
to  look  upon  the  reft  of  the  fhips  that  were  in  the  fame  diftrefs,  and  afked 
them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on  board  every  vefTel  in  the  fleet.  We 
are  all  involved  in  the  fame  calamities,  and  fubje61  to  the  fame  accidents; 
and  when  we  fee  any  one  of  the  fpecies  under  any  particular  oppreffion, 
we  fliould  look  upon  it  as  arifing  from  the  common  lot  of  human  nature, 
rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  perfon  who  fuffers. 

Another 
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Another  confideration,  that  may  check  our  prefumption  in  putting  fuch  a 
conflru61ion  upon  a  misfortune,  is  this,  that  it  is  impolTible  for  us  to  know 
what  are  calamities  and  what  are  bleffings.  How  many  accidents  have 
paffed  for  misfortunes,  which  have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  profperity  of 
the  perfons  in  whofe  lot  they  have  fallen?  How  many  difappointments 
have,  in  their  confequences,  faved  a  man  from  ruin?  If  we  could  look  into 
the  effe61s  of  every  thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce  boldly  upon 
bleffings  and  judgments ;  but  for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he  fees 
but  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an  unjuftifiable  piece  of  rafhnefs  and 
folly.  The  ftory  of  Biton  andClitobus,  which  was  in  great  reputation  among 
the  heathens,  (for  we  fee  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient  Authors  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  who  have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul)  may  teach  us 
a  caution  in  this  matter.  Thefe  two  brothers,  being  the  fons  of  a  Lady 
who  was  Prieftefs  of  jfuno,  drew  their  mother's  chariot  to  the  temple  at  the 
time  of  a  great  folemnity,  the  perfons  being  abfent,  who  by  their  office 
were  to  have  drawn  her  chariot  on  that  occafion.  The  mother  was  fo  tranf- 
ported  with  this  inflance  of  filial  duty,  that  flie  petitioned  her  Goddefs  to 
beftow  upon  them  the  greateftgift  that  could  be  given  to  men;  upon  which 
they  were  both  caft  into  a  deep  fleep,  and  the  next  morning  found  dead  in 
the  temple.  This  was  fuch  an  event  as  would  have  been  conftrued  into  a 
judgment,  hadithappened  to  the  two  brothers  after  an  a6l  of  difobedience, 
and  would  doubtlefs  have  been  reprefented  as  fuch  by  any  ancient  hiflo- 
rian  who  had  given  us  an  account  of  it. 

N°  487.  Thurjday,  September  18. 

Cum  projirata  Jopore 

Urget  membra  quies,  et  mens  fine  pondere  ludit.  Petr. 

nr^ HOUGH    there    are   many  Authors    who    have  written  on   dreams, 
jL     they  have  generally  conficlered  them  only  as  revelations   of  what  has 
already  happened  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world,   or  as  prefages  of  what  is 
to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  Ihall  confider  this  fubje^l  in  another  light,  as  dreams  may  give  us  fome 
idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  a  human  foul,  and  fome  intimations  of  its 
independency  on  matter. 

In  the  firfl  place  our  dreams  are  great  inftances  of  that  adivity  which  is 
natural  to  the  human  foul,  and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lleep  to  deaden 

or 
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or  abate.  When  the  man  appears  tired  and  worn  Out  with  the  labors  of 
the  day,  this  a^live  part  in  his  compohtion  is  ftill  bufied  and  unwearied. 
When  the  organs  of  fenfe  want  their  due  repofe  and  necefiTary  reparations, 
and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that  fpiritual  fubftance  to 
which  it  is  united,  the  foul  exerts  herfelf  in  her  feveral  faculties,  and  con- 
tinues in  the  adion  till  her  partner  is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company. 
In  this  cafe  dreams  look  like  the  relaxations  and  amufements  of  the  foul, 
when  fhe  is  difencumbered  of  her  machine,  her  fports  and  recreations,  when 
fire  has  laid  her  charge  afleep. 

In  the  fecond  place,  dreams  are  an  inftance  of  that  agility  and  perfe61ion 
which  is  natural  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  difengaged 
from  the  body.  The  foul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her  operations,  when 
Ihe  ads  in  conjunction  with  a  companion  that  is  fo  heavy  and  unwieldy  in 
its  motions.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve  with  what  a  fpright- 
linefs  and  alacrity  fhe  exerts  herfelf.  The  flow  of  fpeech  make  unpreme^ 
ditated  harangues,  or  converfe  readily  in  languages  that  they  are  but  little 
acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound  in  pleafantries,  the  dull  in  repartees 
and  points  of  wit.  There  is  not  a  more  painful  adion  of  the  mind,  than 
invention ;  yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  eafe  and  adivity,  that  we  are 
not  fenfible  when  the  faculty  is  employed.  For  inftance,  I  believe  every 
one,  fome  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or  let- 
ters ;  in  which  cafe  the  invention  prompts  fo  readily,  that  the  mind  is  impo- 
fedupon,  and  miftakes  its  own  fuggeftions  for  the  compofitions  of  another. 

I  fhall,  under  this  head,  quote  apaifageout  of  the  Religio  Medici,  in  which 

the   ingenious  Author  gives  an  account  of  himfelf  inhis  dreaming  and  his 

waking  thoughts.      We  are  Jomewhat  more  than  ourjelves  in  our  Jleeps,    and  the 

Jlumber  of  the  bodyfeems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  foul.      It  is  the  ligation  offeiife, 

hut  the  liberty  of  reafon;  and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 

fleeps.     At  7ny  nativity  my  afcendant   toas  the  watery  fign  of  Scorpius:   I  lo as  born 

in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,   and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in 

me.     I  am  no  tvay  facetious,  nor  difpofed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardiie  of  company; 

yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compofe  a  whole  Comedy,  behold  the  aBion,   apprehend  thejefs, 

and  laugh  myfef  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.      Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my 

reafon  is  then  fruitful,  I  xvould  never  fludy  but  in  my  dreams;  and  this  time  alfo  xvould 

I  chufe  for  my  devotio?is :  but  our  gr offer  memories  have  thenfo  little  hold  of  our  ab- 

ftraBed  underfandings,  that  they  forget  theftory,  and  can  only  relate  to  our  aivaked 

fouls  a  confifed  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  has  pafjed Thus  it  is  obferved  that  men 

fometimes,  up07i  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  J 'peak  and  reafon  above  themfelves;  for 
then  the  foul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reafon  like 
herfelf  and  to  dfcourfe  in  a  f  rain  above  mortality. 

We 
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We  may  likewife  obferve,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  paffions  affe6l  the 
mind  with  greater  flrength  when  we  are  afleep,  than  when  we  are  awake. 
Joy  and  forrow  give  us  more  vigorous  fenfations  of  pain  or  pleafure  at  this 
time,  than  any  other.  Devotion  likewife,  as  the  excellent  author  above 
mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  very  particular  manner  heightned  and  inflam- 
ed, when  it  rifes  in  the  foul  at  a  time  that  the  body  is  thus  laid  at  reft. 
Everyman's  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter,  though  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  this  may  happen  diflferently,  in  different  conftitutions.  I  fhall 
conclude  this  head  with  the  two  following  problems,  which  I  fhall  leave  to 
the  folution  of  my  reader.  Suppofmg  a  man  always  happy  in  his  dreams, 
and  miferable  in  his  waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally  divided 
between  them,  whether  would  he  be  more  happy  or  miferable?  Were  a 
man  a  King  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as  confequen- 
tially,  and  in  as  continued  unbroken  fchemes  as  he  thinks  when  awake, 
whether  he  would  be  in  reality  a  King  or  a  Beggar,  or  rather  whether  he 
would  not  be  both? 

There  is  another  circumftance,  which  methinks  gives  us  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  in  regard  to  what  palfes  in  dreams,  I  mean  that 
innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arife  in  her.  Were 
that  active  and  watchful  Being  only  confcious  of  her  ownexiftenceat  fuch  a 
time,  what  a  painful  folitude  would  her  hours  of  fleep  be?  Were  the  foul 
fenfible  of  her  being  alone  in  her  fleeping  moments,  after  the  fame  manner 
that  fhe  is  fenfible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  would  hang  vtxy  heavy  on 
her,  as  it  often  a61ually  does  when  flie  dreams  that  fhe  is  in  fuch  a  folitude; 

-Semperqiie  relinqui 

Sola  fibi  femper  longam  incomitata  videtur 
'  Ire  viam Virg. 

But  this  obfervation  I  only  make  by  the  way.  What  I  would  here  remark, 
is  that  wonderful  power  in  the  foul,  of  producing  her  own  company  upon 
thefe  occafions.  She  converfes  withnuraberlefs  Beings  of  her  own  creation, 
and  is  tranfported  into  ten  thoufand  fcenes  of  her  own  raifing.  She  is  her- 
felf  the  Theatre,  the  A61or,  and  the  Beholder.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
faying  which  I  am  infinitely  pleafed  with,  and  which  Plutarch  afcribes  to 
HcracUtus,  That  all  men  whiljt  they  are  aiuake  are  in  one  common  loorld;  but  that 
each  of  them,  when  he  is  ajleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own.  The  waking  man  is 
converfant  in  the  world  of  nature,  when  he  fleeps  he  retires  to  a  private 
world  that  is  particular  to  himfelf.  There  feems  fomething  in  this  confi- 
deration  that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfe(5lion  in  the  foul, 
which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  explained. 
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I  muft  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  of  the  foul,  which  I 
have  feen  quoted  out  o{  Tertullian,  namely,  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams. 
That  feveral  fuch  divinations  have  been  made,  none  canqueflion,  who  be- 
lieves the  Holy  writings,  or  who  has  but  the  Icaft  degree  of  a  common  hi- 
florical  faith;  there  being  innumerable  inftances  of  this  nature  in  feveral 
Authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  facred  and  prophane.  "Whether  fuch 
dark  prefages,  fuch  vifions  of  the  night  proceed  from  any  latent  power  in 
the  foul,  during  this  her  ftate  of  abfi;ra61ion,  or  from  any  communication 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  fubordinate  fpirits,  has 
been  a  great  difpute  among  the  learned;  the  matter  of  fad  is,  I  think,  in- 
conteftable,  and  has  been  looked  upon  as  fuch  by  the  greateft  writers,  who 
have  been  never  fufpeded  either  of  fuperftition  or  enthufiafm. 

I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  in  thefe  inftances  is  entirely  loofe  and 
unfettered  from  the  body:  it  is  fufficient,  if  flie  is  not  fo  far  funk,  and  im- 
merfed  in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplexed  in  her  operations,  with 
fuch  motions  of  blood  and  fpirits,  as  when  fhe  actuates  the  machine  in  its 
waking  hours.  The  corporeal  union  is  flackned  enough  to  give  the  mind 
more  play.  The  foul  feems  gathered  within  herfelf,  and  recovers  that 
fpring  which  is  broke  and  weakned,  when  fhe  operates  more  in  concert 
with  the  body. 

The  fpeculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not  arguments,  they  are 
at  leaft  flrong  intimations,  not  only  of  the  excellency  of  a  human  foul,  but 
of  its  independance  on  the  body;  and  if  they  do  not  prove,  do  at  lead  con- 
firm thefe  two  great  points,  which  are  ^eftablifhed  by  many  other  reafons 
that  are  altogether  unanfwerable. 
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OiLanti  empta?  parvo.      Quanti  ergol  oHo  ajjibus.     Eheul  Hor. 

I  Find,  by  feveral  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that  many  of  my  readers 
would  be  better  pleafed  to  pay  three-half-pence  for  my  paper,  than  two- 
pence- The  ingenious  T.  W.  tells  me,  that  I  have  deprived  him  of  the  beft 
part  of  his  breakfaft,  for  that,  fmce  the  rife  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every 
morning  to  drink  his  difli  of  Coffee  by  itfelf,  without  the  addition  of  the 
Spedator,  that  ufed  to  be  better  than  lace  to  it.  Eugenius  informs  me  very 
obligingly,   that  he   never  thought  he  fhould  have  difliked  any  paffage  in 

ray 
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my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two  words  in  everyone  of  them, 
which  he  could  heartily  wifli  left  out,  viz.  Price  Tiuo-pence.  I  have  a  Letter 
from  a  Soap-boiler,  who  condoles  with  me  very  aifedionately,  upon  thene- 
ceflity  we  both  lie  under  of  fetting  a  higher  price  on  our  commodities,  fince 
the  late  Tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  defiring  me,  when  I  write  next  on 
that  fubje6l,  to  fpeak  a  word  or  two  upon  the  prefent  duties  on  caftle-foap. 
But  there  is  noneof  thefe  my  correfpondents,  who  writes  with  a  greater  turn 
of  goodfenfe  and  elegance  of  expreffion,  than  the  generous  Philomedes,  who 
advifes  me  to  value  every  SpeSiator  at  fix-pence,  and  promifes  that  he  him- 
felf  will  engage  for  above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  ftiall  take  it 
in  at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  arelikewife  come  to  me,  in  great  quantities, 
upon  the  fame  occafion  ;  and  as  I  naturally  bear  a  great  deference  to  this  part 
of  our  fpecies,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  thofe  who  approve  my  condu6l  in 
this  particular,  are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  who  condemn  it.  A 
large  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  me  up  a  very  handfome  remonftrance, 
in  ^vhich  they  fet  forth,  that  their  father  having  refufed  to  take  in  the  Spec- 
tator, fince  the  additional  price  was  fet  upon  it,  they  offered  him  unani- 
moufly  to  abate  him  the  article  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  Tea  table  ac- 
count, provided  the  Spectator  might  be  ferved  up  to  them  every  morning  as 
ufual.  Upon  this  the  old  Gentleman,  being  pleafed,  it  feems,  with  their  de- 
fire  of  improving  themfelves,  has  granted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the 
Spectator  3.nd  their  bread  and  butter;  having  given  particular  orders,  thatthe 
Tea-table  fliall  be  fet  forth  every  morning  with  its  cuftomary  bill  of  fare, 
and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation.  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  men- 
tion this  particular,  as  it  does  honor  to  this  worthy  Gentleman;  and  if  the 
young  Lady  Latitia,  who  fent  me  this  account,  will  acquaint  me  with  his 
name,  I  will  infert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  defires  it. 

I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient  that  might  alleviate  the  ex- 
pence  which  this  my  paper  brings  to  any  of  my  readers;  and,  in  order  to  it, 
muft  propofe  two  points  to  their  confideration.  Firft,  that  if  they  retrench 
any  the  fmalleft  particular  in  their  ordinary  expence,  it  will  eafily  make  up 
the  half-penny  a  day,  which  we  have  now  under  confideration.  Let  a  Lady 
facrifice  but  a  fingle  ribband  to  her  morning  lludies,  and  it  will  be  fuffici- 
ent:  let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a-night  lefs  than  the  ufual  number, 
and  they  may  take  in  the  5/;(?67(^^or  without  detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of  buying  my  pa- 
pers by  retail,  let  them  have  patience,  and  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump, 
without  the  burden  of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  Speculations,  when  they  are 
fold  fingle,  like  cherries  upon  the  flick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy; 
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after  fome  time  they  come  to  market  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every  or- 
dinary man's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flavor  at  their 
firfl  appearance  from  feveral  accidental  circumftances  of  time,  place  and 
perfon,  which  they  may  lofe  if  they  are  not  taken  early ;  but  in  this  cafe 
every  reader  is  to  confider,  whether  it  is  not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a 
year  behind-hand  with  the  fafhionable  and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to 
ftrain  himfelf  beyond  his  circumftances.  My  bookfeller  has  now  about  ten 
thoufand  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he  is  ready  to  publifli, 
having  already  difpofed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
volume.  As  he  is  a  perfon  whofe  head  is  very  well  turned  to  his  bufniefs, 
he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  proper  prefent  to  be  made  to  perfons  at 
chriftenings,  marriages,  vifiting-days,  and  the  like  joyful  foleranities,  as 
feveral  other  books  are  frequently  given  at  funerals.  He  has  printed  them 
in  fuch  a  little  portable  volume,  that  many  of  them  maybe  ranged  together 
upon  a  fmgle  plate ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  falver  of  Spedators  would  be  as 
acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  Ladies,  as  a  falver  of  fweetmeats. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  Epigram  lately  fent  to  the  writer  of  the 
Spedlator,  after  having  returned  my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  Author  of  it. 

S  I  R, 

HAving  heard  the  following  Epigram  very  much  commended,  I  won- 
der that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  any  of  your  papers;  I  think 
the  fuffrage  of  our  Poet-laureat  fhould  not  be  overlooked,  which  fhews 
the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  paper,  whether  the  notion  he  proceeds 
upon  be  true  or  falfe.  I  make  bold  to  convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if 
it  has  yet  come  to  your  hands. 

On   the  SPECTATOR,    by   Mr.    TA  TE. 

Aliufque   et  idem 

Nafceris ^  Hot. 

'HEN  firft  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  was  turn'd, 
Great  Britain  for  her  Ceyifors  filence  7nournd: 
Robb'd  of  his  Jprightly  beams,  Jlie  luept  the  night. 
Till  the  Spedator  roje,  and  blatd  as  bright. 
So  the  firjl  man  the  Suns  firft  Jetting  viewed. 

And  Jtgh! d^   till  circling  day  his  joys  renew' d;.  ^  , 

Yet  doubtful  hoiu  that  fecond  Sun  to  name, 
Whether  a  bright  fucceffor,  or  the  fame. 
So  XV e:   but  now  from  this  fif pence  are  freed^ 
Since  all  agree,    who  both  with  judgment  read,. 
'Tis  the  fame  Sun,  and  does  himfelf  fucceed.  3 

Saturday, 
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N°  489.  Saturday,  September  20. 

Ba^v^^skao  [li^a  g^svo;   'flHeavdto.  Horn. 

SIR, 

UPON  reading  your  EJ/ay,  concerning  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination, 
I  find  among  the  three  fources  of  thofe  pleafures  which  you  have 
difcovered,  that  Greatnefs  is  one.  This  has  fuggefted  to  me  the  reafon  why, 
of  all  objeds  that  I  have  ever  feen,  there  is  none  which  affeds  my  imagi- 
nation fo  much  as  the  fea  or  ocean.  I  cannot  fee  the  heavings  of  this 
prodigious  bulkof  waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleafing  aftonifh- 
ment;  but  when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempeft,  fo  that  the  Horizon  on  every 
fide  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and  floting  mountains,  it  is  impoffible 
to  defcribe  the  agreeable  horror  that  rifes  from  fuch  a  profped.  A  troub- 
led ocean  to  a  man  who  fails  upon  it,  is,  I  think,  the  biggefl  obje61  that  he 
can  fee  in  motion,  and  confequently  gives  his  imagination  one  of  the  high- 
eft  kinds  of  pleafure  that  can  arife  from  Greatnefs.  I  muft  confefs,  it  is 
impoffible  for  me  to  furvey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking  on 
the  hand  that  firft  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper  channel  for  its  recep- 
tion. Such  an  objed  naturally  raifes  in  my  thoughts  the  idea  of  an  al- 
mighty Being,  and  convinces  me  of  his  exiftence  as  much  as  a  metaphyfical 
demonftration.  The  imagination  prompts  the  underftanding,  and  by  the 
greatnefs  of  the  fenfible  objed,  produces  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Being,  who  is 
neither  circumfcribed  by  time  nor  fpace. 

As  I  have  made  feveral  voyages  upon  the  fea,  I  have  often  been  toffed  in 
ftorms,  and  on  that  occafion  have  frequently  reflededon  the  defcriptions  of 
them  in  ancient  Poets.  I  remember  Longinus  highly  recommends  one  in 
Homer,  becaufe  the  Poet  has  not  amufed  himfelf  with  little  fancies  upon  the 
occafion,  as  authors  of  an  inferior  genius  whom  he  mentions,  had  done, 
but  becaufe  he  has  gathered  together  thofe  circumftances  which  are  the 
mofl  apt  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which  really  happen  in  the  raging 
of  a  tempeft.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  I  prefer  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  fiiip  in  a  ftorm,  which  the  Pfalmift  has  made,  before  any  other  I 
have  ever  met  with,  they  that  go  down  to  the  fea  injliips,  that  do  bufinefs  in  great 
luaters:  thefe  mm  fee  theiuorks  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.     Forhecom- 
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mandeth  and  raifeth  thejlormy  luind,  which  lijteth  up  the  waters  thereof.  They  mount 
up  to  the  Heaven^  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths^  their  foul  is  melted  becauje  of 
[rouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  ftagger  like  a  drunken  man.,  and  are  at  their  wits 
end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble^  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their 
diflrejfes.  He  viaketh  the  form  a  calm,  fo  that  the  waves  thereoj  are  fill.  Then  they 
are  glad  becaufe  they  be  quiet,  fo  he  bringeth  them  unto  their  d fired  haven. 

By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable  as  M^ell  as  rational,  is  this 
iyflem  of  the  Pfalraift,  than  the  pagan  fcheme  in  VirgU,  and  other  Poets, 
where  one  Deity  is  reprefented  as  raifing  a  ftorm,  and  another  as  laying  it? 
Were  we  only  to  confider  the  Sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be 
nobler  than  rlie  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  fupreme  Being  thus  raifmg  a  tumult 
among  the  elements,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  confufion,  thus 
troubling  and  becalming  nature? 

Great  Painters  do  not  only  give  us  landfcapes  of  gardens,  groves,  and 
meadows,  but  very  often  employ  their  pencils  upon  fea-pieces:  I  could 
vvilh  you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this  fmall  fketch  may  deferve  a 
place  among  your  works,  I  fhall  accompany  it  with  a  divine  Ode,  made  by 
a  Gentleman  upon  the  conclufion  of  his  travels. 


HO  W  are  thy  fervants  blef,   0  Lord, 
How  fire  is  their  defence  I 
Eternal  wifdom  is  their  guide., 
Their  help  omnipotence. 

II. 

In  foreign  realms^   and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Thro'  burning  climes  I  pafs'd  unhurt., 

And  breath' d  in  tainted  air. 

III. 

Thy  mercy  fweetned  ev'ry  foil. 

Made  evry  region  pleafe; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 

And  fnooih'd  the  Tyrrhene  feas. 

IV. 

Think,  0  my  Soul,  devoutly  think. 

How  with  affrighted  eyes 
Thou  fawf  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rife  I 

V.  Confufion. 
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V. 

Confufion  dwelt  in  evryface^ 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart; 
When  waves  on  luaves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs. 

Overcame  the  pilot's  art. 
VI. 
Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord, 

Thy  7nercy  fet  me  free, 
Whil/l  in  the  confidence  of  pray  r 

My  foul  took  hold  on  thee. 
VII. 
For  tho'  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  flow  to  hear, 

JS'or   impotejit  to  fave. 
VIII. 
The  form  was  laid,  the  luinds  retir'd. 

Obedient  to    thy  will; 
The  fea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  loasfill. 
IX. 
In  midf  of  dangers,  fears  and  death. 

Thy  goodnefs  Til  adore. 
And  praife  thee  for  thy  mercies  pafl; 

And  himbly  hope  for  more. 
X. 
My  life,  if  thou  prefervf  my  life. 

Thy  facrifice  fiall  be; 
A^id  death,  if  death  mufl  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  foul  to  thee. 


Friday, 
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N°  496.  Friday  J  September  24. 

AEgritudinem    laiidare,    unam   rem  maxime  detejlabilem,  quoi'um  ejl  tandem 
Philofophonim?  Cic. 

ABOUT  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fafliion  in  England,  for  every  one  that 
would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much  fan6lity  as  poffible  in- 
to his  face,  and  in  particular  to  abftain  from  all  appearances  of  mirth  and 
pleafantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The 
Saint  was  of  a  forrowful  countenance,  and  generally  eaten  up  with  fpleen 
and  melancholy.  A  Gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the 
learned  world,  has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the  re- 
ception which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous  Independent  Minifter,  who 
was  head  of  a  college  inthofe  times.  This  Gentleman  was  then  a  young 
adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  juft  fitted  out  for  the  Univerfity 
with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek.  His  friends  were  refolved  that  he 
fliould  try  his  fortune  at  an  election  which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college, 
of  which  the  Independent  Minifter  whom  I  have  before  mentioned  was 
Governor.  The  Youth,  according  to  cuftom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to 
be  examined.  He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  fervant,  who  was  one  of 
that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fafliion.  He  conducted  him,  with 
great  fiience  and  ferioufnefs,  to  a  long  gallery  which  was  darkened  at 
noon-day,  and  had  only  a  fingle  candle  burning  in  it.  After  a  fliort  ftay 
in  this  melancholy  apartment,  he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black, 
where  he  entertained  himfelf  for  fome  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper, 
till  at  length  the  Head  of  the  college  came  out  to  him,  from  an  inner 
room,  with  half  a  dozen  night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  religious  horror 
in  his  countenance.  The  young  man  trembled,  but  his  fears  encreafed, 
when,  inftead  of  being  afked  what  progrefs  he  had  made  in  learning,  he 
was  examined  how  he  abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek  ftood  him 
in  little  ftead;  he  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the  ftate  of  his  Soul, 
whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Ele(5l;  what  was  the  occafion  of  his 
converfion;  upon  Avhat  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day  it  happen- 
ed; how  it  was  carried  on,  and  when  completed.  The  whole  examina- 
tion was  fummed  up  with  one  fliort  queftion,  namely,  Whether  he  luas  pre- 
pared for  Death?     The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honeft  parents,  was 

frighted 
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frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  folemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  efpecially 
by  the  laft  dreadful  interrogatory ;  fo  that  upon  making  his  efcape  out  of  this 
houfe  of  mourning,  he  could  never  be  brought  a  fecond  time  to  the  exa- 
mination, as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithflanding  this  general  form  and  outfide  of  religion  is  pretty  well 
worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many  perfons,  who,  by  a  natural  unchear- ^ 
fulnefs  of  heart,  miftaken  notions  of  piety,  or  weaknefs  of  underftanding, 
love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  life,  and  give  up  themfelves  a 
prey  to  grief  and  melancholy,  Superftitious  fears  and  grOundlefs  fcruples 
cut  them  off  from  the  pleafures  of  converfation,  and  all  thofe  focial  en- 
tertainments, which  are  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable;  as  if  mirth  was 
made  for  reprobates,  and  chearfulnefs  of  heart  denied  thofe  who  are  the 
only  perfons  that  have  a  proper  title  to  it. 

Sombrius  is  one  of  thefe  fons  of  forrow.  He  thinks  himfelf  obliged  in 
duty  to  be  fad  and  difconfolate.  He  looks  on  a  fudden  fit  of  laughter  as 
a  breach  of  his  baptifmal  vow.  An  innocent  jell  flartles  him  like  blaf- 
phemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  advanced  to  a  title  of  Honor,  he  lifts  up 
his  hands  and  eyes;  defcribe  a  public  ceremony,  he  fhakes  his  head;  fhew 
him  a  gay  equipage,  he  bleffes  himfelf.  All  the  little  ornaments  of 
life  are  pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is 
fcandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  playful. 
He  fits  at  a  chriftening  or  a  marriage-feaft,  as  at  a  funeral ;  fighs  at  the 
conclufion  of  a  merry  flory,  and  grows  devout  when  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany grow  pleafant.  After  all  Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would 
have  behaved  himfelf  very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  chriftianity  was 
under  a  general  perfecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  prefume  to  tax  fuch  chara61ers  with  hypocrify,  as 
is  done  too  frequently;  that  being  a  vice  which  I  think  none  but  he,  who 
knows  the  fecrets  of  mens  hearts,  fhould  pretend  to  difcover  in  another, 
where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  amount  to  a  demonftration.  On  the  contrary, 
as  there  are  many  excellent  perfons,  who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habi- 
tual forrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deferve  our  compaffion  than  our  re- 
proaches. I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  toconfider,  whether  fuch 
a  behavior  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life,  by  reprefenting  it  as 
an  unfociable  ftate,  that  extinguifhes  all  joy  and  gladnefs,  darkens  the  face 
of  nature,  and  deftroys  the  relifli  of  Being  itfelf 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  fhev/n  how  great  a  tendency  there  is  to  chear- 
fulnefs in  religion,  and  how  fuch  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  moft 
lovely,  but  the  moft  commendable  in  a  virtuous  perfon.  In  fhort,  thofe 
who  reprefent  Religion  in  fo  imamiable  a  light,    are  like  the  fpies  fent  by 

Mojes 
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-Mofes  to  make  a  difcovery  of  the  land  of  Promife,  when  by  their  reports 
they  difcouraged  the  people  from  entering  upon  it.  Thofe  v/ho  fhew  us 
the  joy,  the  chearfulnefs,  the  good  humor,  that  naturally  fpring  up  in  this 
happy  ftate,  are  like  the  fpies  bringing  along  with  them  the  clufters  of 
grapes,  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might  invite  their  companions  into  the 
pleafant  country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent  Pagan  writer  has  made  a  difcourfe,  to  fliew  that  the  atheift, 
who  denies  a  God,  does  him  lefs  diftionor  than  the  man  who  owns  his  Be- 
ing, but  at  the  fame  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard  to  pleafe,  and  ter- 
rible to  human  nature.  For  my  own  part,  fays  he,  I  would  rather  it 
fliould  be  faid  of  me,  that  there  was  never  any  fuch  man  as  Plutarch,  than 
that  Plutarch  was  ill-natured,  capricious,  or  inhumane. 

If  we  may  believe  our  Logicians,  man  is  diftinguiflied  from  all  other 
creatures  by  the  faculty  of  laughter-  He  has  a  heart  capable  of  mirth, 
and  naturally  difpofed  to  it.  It  is  not  the  buhnefs  of  virtue  to  extirpate 
the  affe6iions  of  the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and 
reftrain,  but  was  not  defign'd  to  banifh  gladnefs  from  the  heart  of  man. 
Religion  contra(5is  the  circle  of  oixr  pleafures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough 
for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  exercife  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own  nature  fo  far  from  excluding  all 
gladnefs  of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetual  fources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the 
true  fpirit  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  as  compofes  the  Soul;  it  baniflies 
indeed  all  levity  of  behavior,  all  vicious  and  diffolute  mirtli,  but  in  ex- 
change fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetualy  ferenity,  uninterrupted  chear- 
fulnefs, and  an  habitual  inclination  to  pleafe  others,  as  well  as  to  be 
pleafed  in  itfelf. 


Saturday, 
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Duris  ut  ilex  ton/a  bipennibus      '■ 

JVigrce  feracifrondis  in  Algido  ^ 

Per  damna,  per  cades  ab  ipfo 

Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  Hor, 

AS  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  Profeffion,  am  obliged  to  look  into  all  kinds 
.  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I  confider  with  fo  much  pleafure,  as 
thofe  who  have  any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  in  their  chara6iers,  or 
ways  of  living.  For  this  reafon  I  have  often  amufed  myfelf  with  Specu- 
lations on  the  race  of  people  called  Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  with 
in  mod  of  the  £onfiderable  towns  which  I  have  pafTed  throughin  the  courfe 
of  my  travels.  They  are,  indeed,  fo  diffeminated  through  all  the  trading 
parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  inftruments  by  which  the 
moft  diftant  nations  converfe  with  one  another,  and  by  which  mankind 
are  knit  together  in  a  general  correfpondence:  they  are  like  the  pegs  and 
nails  in  a  great  building,  which,  though  they  are  but  little  valued  in  them- 
felves,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks  of  obfervation, 
I  Qiall  confider  this  people  in  three  views:  firft,  with  regard  to  their  num- 
ber; fecondly,  their  difperfion;  and  thirdly,  their  adherence  to  their  re- 
ligion: and  afterwards  endeavor  to  fhew,  firft,  what  natural  reafons,  and 
fecondly,  what  providential  reafons  may  be  aflTign'd  for  thefe  three  re- 
markable particulars, 

The  Jews  are  look'd  upon  by  many  to  be  as  numerous  at  prefent,  as 
they  were  formerly  in  the  land  o(  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  confidering  the  dreadful  flaughter  made  of  them  un- 
der fome  of  the  i^owzan  Emperors,  "which  hiftorians  defcribe  by  the  death 
of  many  hundred  thoufands  in  a  war;  and  the  innumerable  maffacres 
and  perfecutions  they  have  undergone  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  allChriftian 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Rabbins,  to  exprefs  the  great  havoc  which  has 
been  fometimes  made  of  them,  tell  us,  after  their  ufual  manner  of  hyper- 
bole, that  there  were  fuch  torrents  of  holy  blood  fhed,  as  carried  rocks  of 
a  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above  thre,e  miles  into  the  fea. 

VOL.   III.  Cccc  Their 
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Their  difperfion  is  the  fecond  remarkable  particular  in  this  people. 
They  fvvarm  over  all  the  Eqfl,  and  are  fettled  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  China: 
they  are  fpread  through  mofl;  of  the  nations  of  £'Mro/?^  and  Africa,  and  many 
families  of  them  are  eflablifhed  in  the  We/l- Indies :  not  to  mention  whole 
nations  bordering  on  Prejler  John's  country,  andfome  difcovered  in  the  in- 
ner parts  o[  America,  if  we  may  give    any  credit  to  their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion,  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  their 
numbers  and  difperfion,  efpecially  confidering  it  as  perfecuted  or  con- 
temned over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  This  is  likewife  the  more  re- 
markable if  we  confider  the  frequent  apoftacies  of  this  people,  when  they 
lived  under  their  Kings,  in  the  land  of  Promije,  and  within  fight  of  their 
temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examirue,  what  may  be  the  natural  reafons  for 
thefe  three  particulars  which  we  find  in  the  j^o^i,  and  which  are  not  tO  be 
found  in  any  other  religion  or  people,  I  can,  in  the  firfl  place,  attribute 
their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their  conftant  employment,  their  abftinence, 
their  exemption  from  wars,  and  above  all,  their  frequent  marriages;  for 
they  look  on  celibacy  as  an  accurfed  ftate,  and  generally  are  married  before 
twenty,  as  hoping  the  MeJJiah  may  defcend  from  them. 

The  diiperfion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  the  fecond 
remarkable  particular  of  that  people,  though  not  fo  hard  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  They  were  always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while  they 
had  the  temple  and  holy,  city  in  view,  for  which  reafon  they  have 
often  been  driven  out  of  their  old  habitations  in  the  land  of  Promife.  They 
have  as  often  been  banilhed  out  of  moft  other  places  where  they  have 
fettled,  which  mufl  very  much  difperfe  and  fcatter  a  people,  and  oblige 
them  to  feek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it.  Befides  the  whole 
people  is  now  a  race  of  fuch  Merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  profeflion, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  are  in  moft,  if  not  all,  places  incapable  of  either 
lands  or  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make  any  part  of  the  world 
their  home. 

This  difperfion  would  probably  have  loft  their  religion,  had  it  not 
been  fecured  by  the  ftrength  of  its  conftitution:  for  they  are  to  live  all  in 
a  body,  and  generally  within  the  fame  enclofure,  to  marry  among  them- 
felves,  and  to  eat  no  meats'that  are  notkilled  or  prepared  their  own  way. 
This  fhuts  them  out  from  all  table-converfation,  and  the  moft  agreeable 
intercourfes  of  life;  and,  by  confequence,  excludes  them  from  the  moft 
probable  means  Of  converfion. 

If,  in  thelaft  place,  we  confider  what  providential  reafon  may  be  affigned 
for  thefe  three  particulars,  we  fhall  find  that  their  numbers,  difperfion,  and 
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adherence  to  their  religion,  have  furniflied  every  age,  and  every  nation  of 
the  world,  with  the  ftrongefl  arguments  for  the  chriftian  faith,  not  only  as 
thefe  very  particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  themfelves  are  the 
depofitaries  of  thefe  and  all  the  other  prophecies,  which  tend  to  their  own 
confuhon.  Their  number  furnifhes  us  with  a  fufRcient  cloud  of  witnefles, 
that  atteft  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible,  Their  difperfion  fpreads  thefe  wit- 
neffes  through  all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  adherence  to  their  religion 
makes  their  teflimony  unqueftionable.  Had  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews 
been  converted  to  chriftianity,  wefhould  certainly  have  thought  all  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Teftament,-that  relate  to  the  coming  and  hiflory  of  our 
Bleffed  Saviour,  forged  by  Chriftians,  and  have  looked  upon  them,  with 
the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  years  after  the  events  they  pre- 
tended to  foretel.  v 

iiDwm'N^avsd  bluGV(^i^3iij  3r>u.  {nx^  .yS;: 'luo  ' \ 
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1,  ,^.  J^arilius-^J.i^dulg.^jr;-— —  •'  :  Perf.    . 

T  ,r  r  ! 

>  >    1   ('  I       '  ■     /  »  ■  M         (       '   I  »  ■' .  •  ;  ■       i  *  »  ^-\  t  1    . 

MY  friend,  FFz7/.  Honeycomb  has  told  me  for  above  this  half  year,  that 
he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his, hand  at  a  Spedatoj\  and  that  he  would 
fain  have  one  of  his  writing  in  my  works.  This  morning  I  received  from 
him  the  following  letter,  which,  after  having  re61ilied  fome  little  ortho- 
graphical miflakes,   I  fhall  make  a  prefent  of  to  the  public. 

Dear  SPEC. 
"  T  Was  about  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with  very  agreeable  young 
"  X  people  of  both  fexes,  where  talking  of  fome  of  your  papers  which 
''  are  written  on  conjugal  love,  there  arofe  a  difpute  among  us,  whether 
"  there  were  not  more  bad  hufbands  in  the  world  than  bad  wives.  A 
"  Gentleman,  who  was  advocate  for  the  Ladies,  took  this  occalion  to  tell 
"  us  the  ftory  of  a  famous  fiege  in  Germany,  which  I  have  fince  found  re- 
"  lated  in  myhiflorical  Di(^ionary,  after  the  following  manner.  When  the 
"  Emperor  Conrade  the  third  had  befieged  Guelphns,  Duke  o£  Bavaria,  in  the 
"  city  oi  Henjberg,  the  women  finding  that  the  town  could  not  poflibly  hold 
"  out  long,  petitioned  the  Emperor  that  they  might  depart  out  of  it,  with  fo 

C  c  c  c  2  "  much 
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much  as  each  of  them  could  carry.  The  Emperor  knowing  they  could 
not  convey  away  many  of  their  efFe6ls,  granted  them  their  petition;  when 
the  women  to  his  great  furprife,  came  out  of  the  place  with  every-  one 
her  hufband  upon  her  back.  The  Emperor  was  fo  moved  at  the  fight 
that  he  burfl  into  tears,  and  after  having  very  much  extolled  the  women 
for  their  conjugal  affe^lion,  gave  the  men  to  their  wives,  and  received  the 
Duke  into  his  favor. 

:*-*'  The  Ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  flory,  afkingus,  at  the  fame 
time,  whether  in  ourconfciences  we  believed  that  the  men  of  any  town  iri 
GreatBritain  would,  upon  the  fame  ofFer,:and  at  the  fame  conjundure,  have 
loaden  themfelves  with  their  wives;-  or  rather  whether  they  would  not 
have -been  glad  of  fuch  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them?  To  this  my 
very  good  friend  Tom  Dappenoit,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the  mouth  of 
our  fex,  replied,  that  they  would  be  very  much  to  blame  if  they  would  not 
"do<rthe^  fame  good  office  to  the  woxrien,  confidering  that  their  ftrength 
would  be  greater,  and  their  burdens  lighter.  As  we  were  amufuig  our- 
felves  with  difcourfes  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  pafs  away  the  evening, 
which  now  begins  to  grow  tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudable  and  primi- 
tive diverfion  of  Queftions  and  Commands.  I  was  no  fooner  vefted  with 
the  regal  authority,  but  I  enjoined  all  the  Ladies,  under  pain  of  my  dif- 
pleafure,  to  tell  the  company  ingenuoufly,^ iri  cafe  they  tiad  been  in  the 
liege  above-mentioned,  and  had  the  fame  offers  made  them  as  the  good 
women  of  that  place,  what  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought  off 
with  her,  and  have  thought  mbft  worth  the  faving?  There  were  feveral 
merry  anfwers  madeto  my  queftion,V/hich  entertained  us  till  bed-time. 
This  filled  my  rhind  with  fuch  a  hnddle  of  ideas,*  that  upon  my  going  to 
fleep;  I  fbll  into  the  Ibllowin^  clreani;^^   .dyiiiy/  ,i^J5i -gmv<oi;o|,3i:.:;  iuifi 

"  I  faw  a  town  of  this  ifland,  which  fliafl  benamelefs,  invefted  on  every 
fide,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  fo  ftraitned  as  to  cry  for  quarter.  The 
General  refufed  any  other  terms  than  thofe  granted  to  the  above-menti- 
oned town  o^  Hanjberg,  namely,  that  the  married  women  might  come  out 
with  what  they  could  bring  along  with  tHerh.  Immediately  the  gatefiew 
open,  and  a  female  proceffion  appeared,  multitudes  of  the  fex  following 
one  another  in  a  row,  and  ftaggering  under  their  refpedive  burdens.  I 
took  my  ftand  upon  an  eminence  in  the  enemies  camp,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  general  rendezvous  of  thefe  female  carriers,  being  very 
defirous  to  look  into  their  feveral  ladings.  The  firft  of  them  had  a  huge 
fack  upon  her  fhoulders,  which  flie  fet  down  with  great  care:  upon  the 
opening  of  it,  when  I  expected  to  have  feen  her  hufband  fhoot  out  of  it, 
I  found  it  was  filled  with  China-ware.  The  next  appeared  in  a  more 
■  •  "  decent 
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"  decent  figure,  carrying  a  handfome  young  fellow  upon  her  back:  I  could 
"not  forbear  commending  the  young  woman  for  her  conjugal  affe^lion, 
"•  when  to  my  great  furprife^  I  found  that  fhe  had  left  the  good  man  at 
"  home,  and  brought  away  her  gallant.  .1  faw  the  third  at  fome  diftance, 
"  with  a  little  wither'd  face  peeping  over  her  (houlder,  whom  I  could  not 
"  fufpe6lforany  but  her  fpoufe,  till  upon  her  fetting  him  down  I  heard  her 
"  call  him  dear  Pugg,  and  found  him  to  be  her  favorite  Monkey.  A  fourth 
"  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards  along  with  her;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolognia 
"  Lap-dog;  for  herhufband,  itfeeras,  being  a  very  burly  man,  fhe  thought 
"  it  would  be  lefs  trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  XiiileCiipid.  The  next  was 
"  the  wife  of  a  rich  ufurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold;  fhe  told  us  that  her 
"  fpoufe  was  very  old,  and  by  the  courfeof  nature  could  not  expe<5l  to  live 
'■'•  long;  and  that  to  fliew  her  tender  regards  for  him,  fhe  had  faved  that 
"■  which  the  poor  man  loved  better  than  his  life.  The  next  came  towards 
"us  with  her  fon  upon  her  back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greateft  rake 
"  in  the  place,  but  fo  much  the  mother's  darling,  that  fhe  left  her  hufband 
"  behind  with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  fons  and  daughters,  for  the  fake 
"  of  this  gracelefs  youth. 

"  It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  feveral  perfons  with  their  feveral 
"  loads,  that  appeared  to  me  in  this  flrange  vifion.  All  the  place  about 
"  me  was  covered  with  packs  of  ribbands,  brocades,  embroidery,  and  ten 
"  thoufand  other  materials,  fufficient  to  have  furnifhed  a  whole  ftreet  of 
"  toy-fnops.  One  of  the  women,  having  a  hufband  that  was  none  of  the 
"  heavieft,  was  bringing  him  off  upon  her  flioulders,  at  the  fame  time  that 
V  fhe  carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders-lace  under  her  arm;  but  finding 
"  ;herfelf  fo  over-loaden,  that  fhe  could  not  fave  both  of  them,  fhe  dropped 
'■ithergood  man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle.  In  fhort,  I  found  but 
"one  hufband  among  this  great  mountain  of  baggage,  who  was  a  lively 
"  cobler,  that  kicked  and  fpurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  carrying  him 
"oon,  aind,  as  it  was  faid,  had  fcajrce  palTed  a  day  in  his  life  without  g.iying 
"  her  the  difcipline  of  the  llrap.    -31  avrKf  i-^of  •' 

I  Ij*  I  cannot  conclude  my  Letter,  Dear  SPEC,  without  telling  thee  one 
"  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream.  I  faw,  methought,  a  dozen  women 
"employed  in  bringing  off  one  man;  I  could  not  guels  who  it  fhould  be, 
"till  upon  his,  nearer  approach  I  difeovered  thy  fliort  phiz.  The  women 
"  all  declared  that  it  was  for  the  fake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  perfon, 
"  that  they  brought  thee  off,  and  that  it  was  on  Condition  that  thou  fhouldfl: 
'-  continue  the  Spedator.  If  thou  thinkefh  this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable 
"'  oae,  it  is  at  thy  fervice,  from, 

■tu  vci  .  Dear  SPEC.  Thine,  Jleeping  and  waking, 

WILL.  HONEYCOMB. 

The 
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The  Ladies  will  fee,  by  this  letter,  what  I  have  often  told  them,  that 
Will,  is  one  of  thofe  old-fafliioned  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  of  the  town  that 
fhews  his  parts  by  raillery  and  marriage,  and  one  who  has  often  tried  his 
fortune  that  way  without  fuccefs.  I  cannot  however  difmifs  his  Letter, 
without  obferving,  that  the  true  ftory  on  which  it  is  built  does  honor  to  the 
fex,  and  that  in  order  to  abufe  them,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  dream  and  fi6lion. 

N°  500.  Friday,  OStober  3. 


Hue  natas  adjice  fepteni, 

Et  totidem  juvenes,   et  mox  generofque  nurufque. 
Queer ite  nunc,  habeat  quam  nojlra  Juperbia  caufam. 


Ov.  Met. 


SIR, 


Y^OU,  who  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  (lory  of  Socrates,  muft  have 
read  how,  upon  his  making  a  difcourfe  concerning  love,  he  prelfed 
his  point  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  all  the  batchelors  in  his  audience 
took  a  refolution  to  marry  by  the  firfl  opportunity,  and  that  all  the  mar- 
ried men  immediately  took  horfe  and  galloped  home  to  their  wives.  I 
am  apt  to  think  your  difcourfes,  in  which  you  have  drawn  fo  many  a- 
greeable  pictures  of  marriage,  have  had  a  very  good  effe61:  this  way  in 
England.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  leaft,  for  having  taken  off  that  fenfe- 
lefs  ridicule,  which  for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have  turned 
upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  born  in  wed- 
lock, and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it:  for  which  reafon,  among  many 
others,  I  fhould  look  upon  myfelf  as  a  moft  infufferable  coxcomb,  did  I 
endeavor  to  maintain  that  cuckoldom  was  infeparable  from  marriage,  or 
to  make  ufe  of  hujband  and  wife  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  Sir,  I  will 
go  one  ftep  further,  and  declare  to  you  before  the  whole  world,  that  I 
am  a  married  man,  and  at  the  fame  time  I  have  fo  much  affurance  as  not 
to  be  afhamed  of  what  Lhave  done. 

"  Among  the  feveral  pleafures  that  accompany  this  flate  of  life,  and  which 
you  have  defcribed  in  your  former  papers,  there  are  two  you  have  not 
taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  feldom  call  into  the  account,  by  thofe  who 

"  write 
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"  write  on  this  fubje6l.  You  mud  have  obferved,  in  your  SpeGuIations  on 
"  human  nature,  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than 
"  power  or  dominion;  and  this  I  think  myfelf  amply  poffelTed  of,  as  I  am 
"  the  fatlier  of  a  family.  I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  out  orders, 
"  in  prefcribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in  adminiflering  jullice,  and 
"  in  diftributing  rewards  and  punifhments.  To  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
"  the  Centurion,  I  Jay  unto  one,  Go,  and  he,  goeth;  and  to  another.  Come,  and  he 
"  Cometh;  and  to  my  Jervant,  Do  lids,  and  he  doeth  it,:  In  fhort.  Sir,  I  look  up- 
"  on  my  family  as  a  patriarchal  fovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myfelf  both 
"  King  and  Priefl.  All  great  governments  are  nothing  elfe  but  clufters  of 
"  thefe  little  private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  confider  the  mailers  of  fami-t 
"  lies  as  fmall  deputy-gOvernors  prefiding  over  the  feveral  little  parcels 
"  and  divifions  of  their  fellow  fubjecls.  As  I  take  great  pleafure  in  the 
"  adminiftration  of  my  government  in  particular,  fo  I  look  upon  myfelf 
"  not  only  as  a  more  ufeful,  but  as  a  much  greater  and  happier  man  than 
"  any  batchelor  in  England  of  my  rank  and  condition. 

"  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  marriage,  which  has  likewife 
"  fallen  to  my  (hare,  I  mean  the  having  a  multitude  of  children.  Thefe  I 
"  cannot  but  regard  as  very  great  bleffings.  When  I  fee  my  little  troop 
"  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions  which  I  have  made  to  my  fpecies, 
"  to  my  country,  and  to  my  religion,  in  having  produced  fuch  a  number 
"■  of  reafonable  creatures,  citizens,  and  chriftians.  I  am  pleafed  to  fee  my- 
"  felf  thus  perpetuated;  and  as  there  is  no  produ61ion  comparable  to  that 
"  of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of  having  been  the  occafion  of 
"  ten  fuch  glorious  productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a  hundred  pyramids 
''  at  my  own  expence,  or  publifhed  as  many  volumes  of  the  fined  wit  and 
''  learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the  Holy  Scripture  reprefented 
*'  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael,  who  had  forty  fons  and  thirty  grand- 
''  fons,  that  rode  on  threefcore  and  ten  Afs-colts,  according  to  the  magni- 
"•  ficence  of  the  eaflern  countries?  how  mull  the  heart  of  the  old  man  re- 
"  joice,  when  he  faw  fuch  a  beautiful  proceffion  of  his  own  defcendants, 
"  fuch  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  his  own  raifmg?  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
"  fitin  my  parlor  with  great  content,  when  I  take  a  review  of  half  a  dozen 
"  ofmy  little  boys  mounted  upon  their  hobby-horfes,  and  of  as  many  little 
"  girls  tutoring  their  babies,  each  of  them  endeavoring  to  excel  the  reft, 
"•  and  to  do  fomething  that  may  gain  my  favor  and  approbation.  I  can- 
"  not  queftion  but  he  who  has  bleffed  me  with  fo  many  children,  will  affift 
"  my  endeavors  in  providing  for  them.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to 
"  give  each  of  them,  which  is  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it,is  Sir 
*■'  Francis  Bacon  s   obfervation,    that  in  a  numerous  family  of  children  the 

''  eldeft 
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"  eldeft  is  often  fpoiled  by  the  profpe^l  of  an  eftate,  and  the  youngeft  by 
''  being  the  darling  of  the  parent;  but  that  fome  one  or  other  in  the  mid- 
"  die,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regarded,  has  made  his  way  in  the  world, 
"  and  over-topped  the  reft.  It  is  my  bufinefs  to  implant  in  every  one  of 
''  my  children  the  fame  feeds  of  induftry,  and  the  fame  honeft  principles. 
"  By  this  means  I  think  I  have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of  them  may 
"  grow  confiderable  in  fome  or  other  way  of  life,  whether  it  be  in  the  ar- 
"  my,  or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade,  or  any  of  the  three  learned  profeflions ;  for 
"•  you  muft  know,  Sir,  that  from  long  experience  and  obfervation,  I  am 
"  perfuaded  of  what  feems  a  paradox  to  moft  of  thofe  with  whom  I  con- 
"  verfe,  namely,  that  a  man  who  has  many  children,  and  gives  them  a  good 
"•  education,  is  more  likely  to  raife  a  family,  than  he  who  has  but  one, 
"  notwithftanding  he  leaves  him  his  whole  eftate.  For  this  reafon  I  can- 
"  not  forbear  amufing  myfelf  with  finding  out  a  General,  an  Admiral,  or 
"  an  Alderman  oi  London,  a  Divine,  a  Phyfician,  or  a  Lawyer,  among  my 
^'  little  people  who  are  now  perhaps  in  petticoats;  and  when  I  fee  the 
"  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters  when  they  are  playing  with  their 
■"  puppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter  myfelf  that  their  hufbands  and  children 
"  will  be  happy  in  the  pofleflion  of  fuch  wives  and  mothers. 

"  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps  think  this  Letter  imperti- 
"  nent;  but  if  you  are  a  fmgle  man,  you  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  it, 
'''■  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire.  Whatever  you  determine  of  it, 
^'  you  may  affure  yourfelf  that  it  comes  from  one  who  is 

Your  moji  humble  fervant,  and  weU-wiJJier^ 

Philogamus. 


Thurfday, 
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J{on  habeo  denique  nauci  Marfum  augunm, 

Non  vicanos  arufpices,  non  de  circo  a/lrologos, 

JVon  Ifiacos  conjeciores,  non  interpretes  fomnium; 

JVon  enim  funt  ii,  autjcientia,  aut  arte  divini, 

Sed  Juperjlitiofi  vates,  impudentefque  harioli, 

Aut  ineries,-  aut  injani,  aut  quibus  egejias  imperat: 

Qui  fui  quejlus  cdiijd Jitias  Jujcitant  Jententias, 

Quifibifemitam  nonjapiunt,  alteri  monjlrant  viam, 

Quibus  divitias  pollicentur,  ab  iis  drachmam  petunt ; 

De  divitiis  deducant  drachmam,  reddant  ccetera.  Ennius. 

THOSE  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be  more  miferable  than 
beafts,  were  their  hopes  confined  to  this  life  only,  among  other  con- 
fiderations  take  notice,  that  the  latter  are  only  affli^led  with  the  anguifh  of 
the  prefent  evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very  often  pained  by  the  refledion 
on  what  is  palTed,  and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any  fu- 
ture difficulties  or  misfortunes  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind,  that  were  a  man's 
forrows  and  difquietudes  fummed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would  gene- 
rally be  found  that  he  had  fuffered  more  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fuch 
evils  as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from  thofe  evils  which  had  really  be- 
fallen him.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  among  thofe  evils  which  befal  us, 
there  are  many  that  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  profped,  than  by 
their  aftual  prelTure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know  what  acci- 
dents may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts 
and  inventions.  Some  found  their  prefcience  on  the  lines  of  a  man's  hand, 
others  on  the  features  of  his  face  ;  fome  on  the  fignatures  v/hich  nature 
has  impreffed  on  his  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand-writing:  fome 
read  mens  fortunes  in  the  liars,  as  others  have  fearched  after  them  in  the 
entrails  of  beafts,  or  the  flights  of  birds.  Men  of  the  bell  fenfe  have  been 
touched,  more  or  lefs,  with  thefe  groundlefs  horrors  and  prefages  of  futurity, 
upon  furveying  the  moft  indifferent  works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  furprifing  than  to  confider  Cicero,  who  made  the  greatefl  figure  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 

VOL.  IlL  D  ddd  out- 
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outfhined  all  the  philofophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his  retire- 
ments, as  bufying  himfelf  in  the  college  of  Augurs,  and  obferving,  with  a 
religious  attention,  after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  feveral 
erains  of  corn  which  were- thrown  to  them? 

Notwithftanding  thefe  follies  are  pretty  well  worn  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  wife  and  learned  in  the  prefent  age,  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant 
perfons  are  ftill  flaves  to  them.  There  are  numberlefs  arts  of  predi6iion 
among  the  vulgar,  which  are  too  trifling  to  enumerate;  and  infinite  obfer- 
vations  of  days,  numbers,  voices,  and  figures,  which  are  regarded  by  them 
as  portents  and  prodigies.  In  fliort,  every  thing  prophefies  to  the  fuper- 
flitious  man;  there  is  fcarce  a  ftraw  or  a  rully  piece  of  iron  that  lies  in  his 
way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards,  gypfies  and  cunning  men- 
are  difperfed  through  all  the  countries  and  market-towns  of  Great  Britain, 
not  to  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and  aftrologers,  who  live  very  comfort- 
ably upon  the  curiofity  of  feveral  well-difpofed  perfons  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Wejiminjlcr. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination,  there  is  none  which  fo 
univerfally  amufes  as  that  by  dreams.  I  have  indeed  obferved  in  a  late 
fpeculation,  that  there  have  been  fometimes,  upon  very  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  fupernatural  revelations  made  to  certain  perfons  by  this  means;  buc 
as  it  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  this  paper  to  root  out  popular  errors,  I  muft 
endeavour  to  expofe  the  folly  and  fuperftition  of  thofe  perfons,  who,  in 
the  common  and  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  lay  any  ftrefs  upon  things  of  fo 
uncertain,  fhadowy,  and  chimerical  a  nature.  Thii  I  cannot  do  more  effec- 
tually than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dated  from  a  quarter  of  the 
town  that  has  always  been  the  habitation  of  fome  prophetic  Philomath;  it 
having  been  ufual,  time  out  of  mind,  for  all  fuch  people  as  have  loll  their 
wits,  to  refort  to  that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for  their  inftrudion. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Moorfields,  O^ober  4,  1712. 

HAVIN  G  long  confidered  whether  there  be  any  trade  wanting  in  this 
great  city,  after  having  furveyed  very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks 
and  profefilons,  I  do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an  Oneirocritic, 
or,  in  plain  Englijh.,  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  For  want  of  fo  ufeful  a 
perfon,  there  are  feveral  good  people  who  are  very  much  puzzled  in  this 
particular,  and  dream  a  whole  year  together  withoutbeing  ever  the  wifer 
for  it.  I  hope  I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office,  having  ftudied 
by  candle  light  all  the  rules  of  art  which  have  been  laid  down  upon  this 

"  fubjed. 
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fubjed.  My  great  uncle  by  my  wife's  fide  was  a  Scotch  Highlander,  and 
fecond-fighted.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs  upon  one  hand,  and 
was  born  on  the  longeft  night  of  the  year.  My  chriftian  and  fir-name 
begin  and  end  with  the  fame  letters.  I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields,  in  a  houfe 
that  for  thefe  fifty  years  has  been  always  tenanted  by  a  conjurer. 
"  If  you  had  been  in  company,  fo  much  as  myfelf,  with  ordinary  women 
of  the  town,  you  muft  know  that  there  are  many  of  them  who  every  day 
in  their  lives,  upon  feeing  or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is  unexpected,  cry. 
My  Dream  is  out;  and  cannot  go  to  fleep  in  quiet  the  next  night,  till  fome- 
thing  or  other  has  happened  which  has  expounded  the  vifions  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  There  are  others  who  are  in  very  great  pain  for  not  being 
able  to  recover  the  circumfiances  of  a  dream,  that  made  flrong  imprefiions 
upon  them  while  it  lafted.  In  fhort.  Sir,  there  are  many  whofe  waking 
thoughts  are  wholly  employed  on  their  fleeping  ones.  For  the  benefit 
therefore  of  this  curious  and  inquifitive  part  of  my  fellow  fubje6ts,  I  fhall 
in  the  firft  place  tell  thofe  perfons  what  they  dreamed  of,  who  fancy  they 
never  dream  at  all.  In  the  next  place  1  fhall  make  out  any  dream,  upon 
hearing  a  fingle  circumftance  of  it ;  and  in  the  laft  place,  fhall  expound 
to  them  the  good  or  bad  fortune  which  fuch  dreams  portend.  If  they  do 
not  prefage  good  luck,  I  fliall  defire  nothing  for  my  pains;  not  queftion- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  that  thofe  who  confult  me  will  be  fo  reafonable  as  to 
afford  me  a  moderate  fhare  out  of  any  confiderable  eflate,  profit  or  emolu- 
ment which  I  fliall  thus  difcover  to  them.  I  interpret  to  the  poor  for  no- 
thing, on  condition  that  their  names  may  be  inferted  in  public  advertife- 
ments,  to  atteft  the  truth  of  fuch  my  interpretations.  As  for  people  of 
quality  or  others,  who  are  indifpofed,  and  do  not  care  to  come  in  perfon, 
I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by  feeing  their  water.  1  fet  afide  one  day  in 
the  week  for  lovers ;  and  interpret  by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman  who  is 
turned  of  fixty,  after  the  rate  of  half  a  crown  per  week,  with  the  ufual 
allowances  for  good  luck.  I  have  feveral  rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up, 
at  reafonable  rates,  for  fuch  as  have  not  conveniencies  for  dreaming  at 
their  own  houfes. 

Titus  Trophonius. 

X  B.  I  am  not  dumb. 
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ABSENCE  of  Lovers,  page  213.  Death  in 
Love,  2 14.  How  to  be  made  eafy,  ibid, 
8cc. 

Abftinence,  the  benefit  of  it,   151,   152. 

Academy  for  politics,  382.    Regulations  of  it,  383. 

Acqfta,  his  anfwer  to  Limhorch  touching  the  multi- 
plicity of  ceremonies  in  the  J(;w?/7j  religion,   176. 

Aftions,  a  threefold  divifion  of  them,   176. 

Admiration,  one  of  the  moft  pleafmg  paffions, 
208.  'Tis  fhort-lived,  239.  A  pleafing  motion 
of  the  mind,  460. 

Adverfity,  noevil  in  itfelf,   209. 

Advertifement  about  the  lottery  ticket,   148. 

Alenandcr,  his  artifice  in  his  JnafMra  expedition,  72. 

Allegories,  like  light  to  a  difcourfe,  482.  Emi- 
nent writers  faulty  in  them,  ibid. 

Allufions,  the  great  art  of  a  writer,  482. 

Almighty,  his  power  over  the  imagination,  484. 
Arijlotles  faying  of  his  Being,  533. 

^^JWrtzojiJ,  their  commonwealth,  485.  How  they  edu- 
cated their  children,  486.  Their  wars,  487. 
They  marry  their  male  allies,  488. 

Ambition,  the  occafion  of  faftions,  66.  Moft  men 
fubjeft  to  it,  181.  Of  ufe  when  rightly  directed, 
ibid.  The  end  of  i.t,  234.  Never  fatisfied,  239, 
The  effeds  of  it  in  the  mind,  ibid.  Subjefts  us 
to  many  troubles,  241.  The  true  objed  of  a 
laudable  ambition,   243. 

Americans  ufed  painting  infiead  of  writing,  469. 

Amufements  of  life,  when  innocent,  neceflary  and 
allowable,    ii. 

Ancients  in  the  Eaft,  their  way  of  building,  465, 
•kc. 

Animals,  the  different  make  of  every  fpecies,  48. 
The  inftind  of  brutes  exemplified  in  feveral  in- 
fiances,  49.  God  himfelf  the  foul  of  brutes,  52. 
The  variety  of  arms  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided by  nature,  ibid. 

Ann  Bolejris  laft  letter  to  King  Henry  VHL  438. 

Apollo's  temple  on  the  top  of  Leucate,  by  whom  fre- 
quented, and  for  what  purpofe,  18S. 


Apothecary,  his  employment,   151. 

Apparitions,  the  creation  of  weak  minds,  33,  Sec. 

Appearances,  things  not  to  be  trufted  for  them, 
529,  kc. 

Architedure,  the  ancients  perfedion  in  it,  465. 
The  greatnefs  of  the  manner  how  it  flrikes  the 
fancy,  466.  Of  the  manner  of  both  ancients 
and  moderns,  467.  The  concave  and  convex 
figures  have  the  greateft  air,  ibid.  Every  thing, 
that  pleafes  the  imagination  in  it,  is  either  great, 
beautiful,  or  new,  ibid. 

Argumentum  Bafdinum,  what,  211.  Socrates' s  v/sy  o£ 
arguing,  ibid.  In  what  manner  managed  by 
flates  and  communities,   212. 

Arijiotle,  his  account  of  the  world,  106.  The  in- 
venter  of  fyllogifms,  211.  His  definition  of  an 
entire  adion  in  epic  poetry,  253.  His  fenfe  of 
the  greatnefs  of  the  adion  in  a  poem,  254. 
His  method  of  examining  an  epic  poem,  255. 
An  obfervation  of  that  critic's,  258.  One  of 
the  beft  critics  and  logicians  in  the  world,  268. 
His  divifion  of  a  poem,  271.  Another  of  his 
obfervations,  272.  His  obfervation  on  the  fable 
of  an  epic  poem,  291. 

Arijlus  and  AJpaJia  a  happy  couple,  75. 

Art  (works  of)  very  defedive  to  entertain  the  ima- 
gination, 462.  Receive  great  advantage  from 
their  likenefs  to  thofe  of  nature,  463. 

Art  of  Criticijin,  the  SpeBators  account  of  that  poem, 
232. 

Artift,  wherein  he  has  the  advantage  of  an  author, 
107. 

Affociation  of  honefl:  men  propofed  by  the  Speda- 
tor,  67. 

Atheifts,  great  zealots  and  bigots,  140.  Their  opi- 
nions downright  nonfenfe,  ibid. 

Atheifm  an  enemy  to  chearfulnefs  of  mind,  423. 

Augujlus  his  requeft  to    his    friends    at    his    death,. 

389- 
Author,  in  what  manner  one  author  is  a  mole  to 
another,  63.     Wherein    an   author  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  artift,    107,     The  care  an  author 
ought  to  take  of  what  he  writes,  ibid.     A  ftory 

of 
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of  an  atheiftical  author,   io8.  Authors,  for  what 
mod  to  be  admired,  410. 


B. 


nABEL,  tower  of,  465. 

■*-^  Bacon  [Sh  Francis)  prefcribes  his  reader  a  poem 
or  profpeft  as  conducive  to  health,  456.  What 
he  fays  of  the  pleafure  of  tafte,   506. 

Bamboo  [Bmjainin)  the  philofophical  ufe  he  refolves 
to  make  of  a  fhrew  of  a  wife,  553. 

Bar  oratory  in  England,  refieftions  on  it,  449. 

Baxter  (Mr.)  his  laft  words,  500.  More  laft  words, 
ibid. 

Bayle  (Mr.)  what  he  fays  of  libels,  510. 

Beau's  head,   the  difTeftion  of  one,  362. 

Beauty,  of  objefts,  what  underftood  by  it,  456. 
Nothing  makes  its  way  more  direftly  to  the  foul, 
458.  Every  fpecies  of  fenlible  creatures  has  dif- 
ferent notions  of  it,  ibid.     A  fecond  kind  of  it, 

459- 

Belvidera,  a  critic  upon  a  fong  of  her,   53S. 

Belus,  Jupiter,  temple  of,  465. 

Bills  of  mortality,   the  ufe  of  them,  370,  8cc. 

Birds,  ho\v  affecSed  by  colors,  458. 

Biton  and  Clitobus,  their  ftory  related  and  applied  by 
the  SpeStator,  557. 

Blajl  (Lady)  her  charafter,  519. 

Boccalini,  his  fable  of  a  gralhopper  applied  by  the 
SpeStator,  411.  His  animadverfions  upon  critics, 
270. 

Boileau  ceniured,  and  for  what,   172. 

Books  reduced  to  their  quinteffence,  62.  The  le- 
gacies of  great  geniufes,   107. 

Bufinefs  (men  of)  their  error  in  fimilitudes,  4S3. 
Of  learning  fitted  for  it,  536. 


/~^ A  ESAR  [Jidius)   a  frequent  faying  of  his,   240. 
^^  His  commentaries,  the  new  edition  of  it  an  ho- 
nor to  the  Englijh  prefs,  415. 
Calamities  not  to  be  diltinguifhed  from  bleffings, 

556,  557- 
Calumny,  the  ill  effefts  of  it,  509,  &:c. 
Caprice  often  a£ts  in  the  place  of  reafon,   147. 
Care,  what  ought  to  be  a  man's  chief  care,  55. 
Cartejian,  how  he  would  account  for  the  ideas  formed 

by  the  fancy  from  a  fingle  circumflance    of   the 

memory,   47  i . 
Cajlilian:  the  flory  of  a  Cajiilian  hufband  and  wife, 

154,  8tc. 
Cat,  a  great  contributor  to  harmony,   412. 
Cat-call,  a  dilTertation  upon  that  inftrument,  412. 
Cato,  the   refpecT;  paid  him  at  the   Roman  theatre, 

503- 


Cenfure,  a  tax,  by  whom  paid  to  the  public,  and 

for  what,   20. 
Chaplain,   the   charafter  of  Sir  Roger  de   Coverlys, 

29- 
Charles  the  great,  his  behaviour  to  the  fecretary  who 

had  debauched  his  daughter,   131,   132. 
Chaftity,   the  great  point  of  honor  in  women,   17, 

&c. 
Chearfulnefs,    wherein    preferable    to   mirth,    and 

when  worfe  than  folly  or  madnffs,  422,  8cc.   The 

many  advantages  of  a  chearful  temper,  427,  'k.c. 
Children,  a  multitude  of  them  one  of  the  bleffings 

of  the  married  ftate,   575. 
Chinefe,  the   punifhment    they   inflifl:  for  parricide, 

146.  Why  they  laugh  at  our  gardens,  464. 
Chremylus,  his  ch3.Ta.&eT  out  o(  Arijtophanes,  530. 
Chrifiian   religion,    the  clear  proof  of  its  articles 

and  excellency  of  its  doftrines,  141,  Sec.  176. 
Church-yard,  the  country  change  on  Sunday.,  38. 
Church  work    flow   work   according  to   Sir  Roger, 

426. 
Cicero,  the  great  Roman  orator,  his  extraordinary  fu- 

perltition,   577. 
Clarendon   (Earl  of)    his  charafter  of  a   perfon  of  a 

troublefome  curiofity,  493. 
Club  law,   211. 
CofFee-houfe  debates  feldom  regular  or  methodical, 

545- 
Colors,  the  eye  takes  moft  delight  in  them,  459. 

Why  the  poets  borrow  raoft  epithets  from  them, 

ibid.      Only  ideas  in  the  mind,  461.      Speak  all 

languages,  468. 
Comedies,  Englijh,  vicious,   502. 
Commonwealth  oi  Amazons,  485. 
Comparifons  in  Homer  and  Milton  defended  by  M. 

Boileau  againft  M.  Perrault,   28  £. 
Compaffion,  the  exercife  of  it  would  tend  to  leffen 

the    calamities  of  life,    109.      It  civiiifes    human 

nature,  437.      How  to  touch  it,  ibid. 
Concave  and  convex  figures  in  architefture  have  the 

greatefl  air,  and  why,  467. 
Connede  [Thomas]  a  monk  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

a  zealous  preacher  againft  womens  commodes  in 

thofe  days,   16. 
Conftancy  in  fufferings,   the  excellency  of  it,   209. 
Contentment  the  utmoft  good  we  can  hope  for  in 

this  life,  96. 
Converfation   an   improvement  of  tafte  in    letters, 

452- 
Coquette's  heart  diffefted,   364. 
Cordeliers,  their  ftory  of  St.  Francis  their  founder, 

219. 
Cornaro  (Lewis)  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  benefit 

of  temperance,   152. 
Cotqueans  defcribed  by  a  lady  who  has  one  for  her 

hufband,  553. 
Coverly  (Sir  Roger  de)  he  is  fomething  of  a  humorift, 

29.     His  choice  of  a  chaplain,  ibid.     Is  forced 

to 
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to  have  every  room  in  his  houfe  exorcifed  by  his 
chaplain,  34.  A  great  benefador  to  his  churcli 
in  Worcejler/Jiire,  39.  In  whicli  he  fufFers  no  one 
to  fleep  but  himfelf,  ibid.  The  tropliies  of  his 
feveral  exploits  in  the  country,  42.  The  man- 
ner of  his  reception  at  the  aOizes,  56.  Wliere 
he  vvhifpers  the  judge  in  the  ear,  ibid.  His  ad- 
venture when  a  fchool-boy,  64.  A  man  for  the 
landed  intereft,  68.  His  adventure  with  feme 
gypfies,.  78.  Rarely  fports  near  his  own  feat, 
80.  His  return  to  town,  and  converfation  with 
the  SpeSiator  in  Grays-Inn  walks,  356.  His  in- 
tended generofity  to  his  widow,  378.  His  re- 
flexions upon  vifiting  the  tombs  in  Wejlminjler 
Abbey,  39S.  Goes  with  the  SpeSlator  ind  Cap- 
tain Senft-j)  to  a  play  called  The  IJiJlreJl  Mother,  400. 
His  behaviour  and  remarks  at  it,  401.  His  ob- 
fervations  in  his  pafTage  with  the  Spcdator  to 
Spring  Garden,  425.  In  what  manner  affronted' 
upon  this  occalion,  426. 

Country  gentleman  and  his  wife,  neighbours  to  Sir 
Roger,  their  different  tempers  defcribed,   74. 

Country  Sunday,  the  ufe  of  it,  38,  Sec. 

Country  life,  why  the  poets  in  love  with  it,  462. 
What  Horace  and  Virgil  fay  of  it,  ibid. 

Courage  recommends  a  man  to  the  female  fex  more 
than  any  other  quality,  18.  One  of  the  chief 
topics  in  books  of  chivalry,  ibid.  Falfe  cou- 
rage,  19.  _ 

Court  and  city,  their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  con- 
verfation, 443. 

Courtfhip  the  pleafanteft  part  of  a  man's  life,   244. 

Cowards  naturally  impudent,    200. 

Coxcombs  generally  thewomens  favorites,  73. 

Creation,  a  poem,  commended  by  the  SpeSlaior, 
320.  The  contemplations  on  creation  a  perpe- 
tual fealt  of  delight  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man, 

435- 
Cries  o{  London  require  fome  regulation,  228. 
Critic,  the  qualities  requifite  to  a  good  one,   2G8. 
Critics,  French,  friends  to  one  another,  452. 
Cuckoldom  abufed  on  the  ftage,   504. 
Cunning,  the  accomplifhment  of  whom,   igi. 
Curiofity  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  molf  laiting  of 

our  appetites,  208.      Abfurd,  an  inffance  of  it, 

493- 


D. 


DANGERS   paft,  why  the  refleilion  on  them 
pleafes,  475. 
Deaths  of  eminent  perfons  the  moft  improving  paf- 
hiflory,    371.     The    benefit    of  death, 


fages    in 
406,  8cc. 
Defamation,  papers 
vernment,   508. 
minifters,  509. 


of  that  kind  a  fcandal  to   go- 
Ought  to  be  puniflied  by  good 


Denying,  fometimes  a  virtue,   520. 

Defcriptions  come  fliort  of  ftatuary  and  painting, 
468.  Pleafe  fometimes  more  than  the  fight  of 
things,  469.  The  fame  not  alike  relilhed  by  all, 
470.  What  pleafes  in  them,  477.  Of  what  is 
great,  furprifing  and  beautiful,  more  acceptable 
to  the  imagination  than  what  is  little,  common 
or  deformed,  474,  Sec. 

Devotion,  the  great  advantage  of  it,  10.  The 
moft  natural  relief  in  our  afiBidions,  98.  It  di-i 
ftinguilhes  men  from  brutes  more  than  reafon 
does,  156.  The  errors  into  which  it  often  leads 
us,  .157.  The  notions  which  the  moft  refined 
among  the  heathens  had  of  it,  165.  Socrates'' s 
model  of  devotions,  i66.  Sec.  The  nobleft 
buildings  owing  to  devotion,  466. 

Diagoras  the  atheift,  his  behaviour  to  the  Athenians 
in  a  ftorm,   556. 

Diana's  cruel  facrifices  condemned  by  an  ancient 
poet,  515. 

T)ionyfius\  ear,  what  it  was,  493. 

Difappointments  in  love  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
conquered  of  any  other,  97.        ; 

Difcretion  an  under  agent  of  Providence,  191.  Di- 
ftinguiftied  from  cunning,  ibid. 

Diftrailed  perfons,  the  fight  of  them  the  moft  mor- 
tifying thing  in  nature,  483. 

Bogget,  how  cuckolded  on  the  ftage,  504. 

Drama,  its  firft  original  a  religious  worfhip,  447. 

Dream  of  golden  fcales,  526. 

Dreams,  in  what  manner  confidered  by  the  SpeBa- 
^"r,  557.  The  folly  of  laying  any  ftrefs  upon  or 
drawing  confequences  from  our  dreams,  578- 

Drefs,  the  ladies  extravagance  in  it,  489.  An  ill 
intention  in  their  Angularity,  490.  The  Englijli 
charafter  to  be  modeft  in  it,  491. 

Drink,  the  efFefts  it  has  on  modefty,  520. 

Drinking,  a  rule  prefcribed  for  it,    152. 

Dry  [Wiil)  a  man  of  a  clear  head  but  few  words, 
546. 

Duration,  the  idea  of  it  how  obtained,  according 
to  Mr.  Locke,  12.  Different  beings  may  enter- 
tain different  notions  of  the  fame  part  of  dura- 
tion,   13. 


T7ARTH,  why  covered 


with 


green  rather  than 


any  other  color,  428. 

Eating,  drinking,  and  lleeping,  %vith  the  gene- 
rality of  people,  the  three  important  articles  of 
life,  392. 

Editors  of  the  claflics,   their  faults,   537,  S;c. 

Education,  the  benefits  of  a  good  one,  and  necefli- 
ty  of  it,    178,  8ec. 

Eginhart,  fecretary  to  Charles  the  great,  his  adven- 
ture and  marriage  with  that  Emperor's  daughter, 
131. 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth  (Queen)  her  medal  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanijh  a.Timda,  375. 

Emblematical  perfons,   479. 

Eminent  men,  the  tax  paid  by"  them  to  the  pub- 
lic,  20. 

Enemies,  the  benefit  that  may  be  received  from 
them,  441. 

E?igli/Iiman,  the  peculiar  bleffing  of  being  born  one, 
83,  Sec.  The  SpcBators  fpeculations  upon  the 
Engli/Ji  tongue,  ibid.  Englijh  not  naturally  talk- 
ative, ibid.  Englipi  tongue  much  adulterated, 
104.  The  people  generally  inclined  to  melan- 
choly, 429.     Naturally  modeft,  448,  491. 

Enmity,   the  good  fruits  of  it,  441. 

Enthufiafm,  the  niifery  of  it,   157,  Sec 

Envy,  the  abhorrence  of  it  a  certain  note  of  a 
great  mind,   231. 

EpiBetus,  his  allufion  on  human  life,  183.  His  rule 
for  a  perfon's  behaviour  under  detraftion,  409. 
His  faying  of  forrow,  437- 

Epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  125.  On  the  Coun- 
tefs  Doviagei  oi  Pembroke,  396. 

Equejirian  ladies,  who,  490. 

Erajmus  infulted  by  a  parcel  of  Trojans,  212. 

Errors    and  prepoffeffions  difficult  to   be  avoided, 

43- 
Eflay  on  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  454  to 

484- 

Effays,  wherein  differing  from  methodical  dif- 
courfes,  544,  Sec. 

Eternity,    a  profpeft  of  it,    87. 

Ether  (fields  of)  the  pleafures  of  furveying  them, 
480. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine,  their  friendfhip,  and  educa- 
tion of  their  children,   58,   Sec. 

Eugenius  appropriates  a  tenth  part  of  his  eflate  to 
charitable  ufes,   124. 

Euphrates  river  contained  in  one  bafon,  465. 

Evremont  (St.)  his  endeavours  to  palliate  the  Bjoman 
fuperftition,  177.  The  fingularily  of  his  re- 
marks, 407. 

Exercife  the  moft  effectual  phyfic,    150. 

Expences  oftener  proportioned  to  our  expeftations 
than  poffelTions,   149. 


F. 


FABLES,  their  antiquity,  133.     Fable  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  135.     Of  a  drop  of  water,   375. 
Face,  a' good  one  a  letter  of  recommendation,  184. 
Fairy  writing,  477.     The  pleafures  of  imagination 
that  arife  from  it,    ibid.     More  difficult  than  any 
other,  and  why,  ibid.     The  £ng-/^{  the  befl  poets 
of  this  fort,  478. 
Faith,  the  benefit   of  it,   23,  8ic.     The   means    of 
confirming  it,   531,  'kc. 


Fame,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  preferving  it, 
235.  Inconveniences  attending  the  defire  of  it, 
235'  236. 

Families,  the  ill  meafures  taken  by  great  ones  in 
the  education  of  their  younger  fons,  32. 

Fan,  the  exercife  of  it,   25,   8cc. 

Fancy,  all  its  images  enter  by  the  fight,  454. 

Faults  (fecret)  how  to  find  them  out,  441. 

Faujiina  the  Emprefs,  her  notions  of  a  pretty  gen- 
tleman, 74. 

Fear  (paffion  of)   treated,  540. 

Feafis,  the  gluttony  of  our  modern  ones,   151. 

Feeling  not  fo  perfe£t  a  fenfe  as  fight,  454. 

Female  oratory,  the  excellency  of  it,   222. 

Fifiion,  the  advantage  the  writers  in  it  have  to 
pleafe  the  imagination,  477,  &c.  What  other 
writers  pleafe  it,  479,  Sec. 

Final  caufes  of  delight  in  objefts  lie  bare  and  open, 
460. 

Flutter  of  the  fan,  the  variety  of  motions  in  it, 
24. 

Forehead  efteemed  an  organ  of  fpeech,   200. 

Fortune'  to  be  controled  by  nothing  but  infinite 
wifdom,  374. 

Fortune-hunters  and  ftealers  diftinguifhed,  3S8. 

Freart  (M.)  what  he  fays  of  modern  and  ancient  ar- 
chitecture, 466. 

Frceport  (Sir  Andrew]  his  moderation  in  point  of  po- 
litics, 68. 

French,  their  levity,  519.  Much  addifted  to  gri- 
mace, 551. 

Friends  kind  to  our  faults,    441. 


G. 


GAMING,  the  folly  of  it,   11. 
Garden,   the   innocent  delights  of  one,  549. 
What  part  of  the  garden  at  Kenfmgton  to  be  moft 
admired,   548. 
Gardening,  in  what  manner  to  be  compared  to  po- 
etry, 54S.      Errors  in  it,  464. 
Genius,  what  properly  a  great  one,  90. 
Georgics    [VirgiCs)     the   beauty   of   their   fubjefls, 

473- 
Gefture  good  in  oratory,  449. 
Ghofts,  what  they  fay  Ihould  be  a  little  difcolored, 

477.  The  defcription  of  them  pleafing  to    the 
fancy,  ibid.     Why  we    incline  to  believe  them, 

478.  Not   a   village   in    England   formerly  -with- 
out one,  ibid.     Shake/pear  s  the  belt,   ibid. 

Giving  and  forgiving  two  different  things,   146. 
Gladnefs   of  heart  to  be  moderated  and  reftrained, 

but  not  banifhed,  by  virtue,   568. 
Glaphyra,  her  fiory  out  of  Jofephus,  35. 
God,  the  being  of  one  the  greateft  of  certainties, 

423- 

Good- 
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Good-breeding,  the  great  revolution  that  has  hap- 
pened in  that  article,  47. 

Good-nature  more  agreeable  in  convSrfation  than 
wit,  log.  The  neceffiiy  of  it,  ibid.  It  is  born 
with  us,  I  ID.  It  is  a  moral  virtue,  123.  That 
and  chearfulnefs  the  two  great  ornaments  of  vir- 
tue,  218. 

Government,  what  form  of  it  the  moft  reafonable, 

367- 
Grace  at  meals  pradifed  by  the  pagans,  521. 
Grandeur  and  minutenefs,  the  extremes  pleafmg  to 

the  fancy,  4S0. 
Gratitude  the  moft  pleafmg  exercife  of  the  mind, 

514.     A  divine  poem  upon  it,  516. 
Great  men,  the  tax  they  pay  to  the  public,  20.  Not 

truly  known  till  after  their  death,  ibid. 
Greatnefs  of  objefts,  what  underftood  by  it  in  the 
,    pleafures  of  the  imagination,  456  to  462. 
Greeks,  a  cuftom  praiflifed  by  them  to  create  in  their 

children  an  averfion  to  drunkennefs,  145.     ■ 
Giceks  and  Trojans,  who  fo  called,   212. 
Green,  why  called  in   poetry  the   chearful    color, 

428. 
Grinning:  a  grinning  prize,   121. 
Gypfies :  an  adventure  between  Sir  Roger,  the  Spec- 
tator, and  fome  gypfies,  78. 


H. 


HARDNESS  of  heart  in  parents  towards  their 
children  moft  inexcufable,   130. 

Hate :  why  a  man  ought  not  to  hate  even  his  ene- 
mies,  65. 

Head-drefs  the  moft  variable  thing  in  nature,  15. 
Extravagantly  high  in    the  '  fourteenth    century, 

■  16.  With  what  fuccefs  attacked  by  a  monk  of 
that  age,  ibid. 

Health,  the  pleafures  of  the  fancy  more  conducive 
to  it  than  thofe  of  the  underftanding,  436. 

Heaven  and  Hell,  the  notion  ol,  conformable  to  the 
light  of  nature,   507. 

Heavens,  verfes  on  the  glory  of  them,  534. 

Hebrew  idioms  run  into  Englijh,  447. 

Heirs  and  elder  brothers  frequently  fpoiled  in  their 
education,   58. 

Heraclitus ,  a  remarkable  faying  of  his,   359. 

Herod  and  Mariamne' &  ftory  from  Jofephus,   1 18- 

Herodotus,  wherein  condemned  by  the  SpeSlator,   333. 

Hejiod^s  faying  of  a  virtuous  life,   306. 

Hiftorian,  his  moft  agreeable  talent,  479.  How 
hiftory  pleafes  the  imagination,  480. 

Homers  excellence  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
his  charafters,  233.  He  degenerates  fometinles 
into  burlefque,  262.  His  defcriptions  charm 
more  than  ^rz/Zo/Zt's  reafoning,  435.  Compared 
■withVirgil,  472.  When  he  is  in  his  province, 
ibid. 

VOL.  HI. 


Honeycomb  {Will)  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  25. 
His  letters  to  the  SpeSialor,  82,  571.  His  great 
infight  into  gallantry,  231.  His  application  to 
rich  widows,  3S8.  His  refoluiion  not  to  marry 
^vithout  the  advice  of  his  friends,   343. 

Honor,  wherein  commendable,  and  when  to  be  ex- 
ploded,  18,    ig. 

Honors  in  this  world  under  no  regulation,    1S2. 

Hoods,  colored,  a  new  invention,   230. 

Hope,  paffion  of,  treated,  540. 

Horace  takes  fire  at  every  hint  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyf- 

fiy,  47  3- 
Hujli  (Peter)  his  charafter,  518. 

Hymn,  David^s  paftoral  one  on  Providence,  49S. 
On  gratitude,  516.  On  the  glories  of  the  hea- 
ven and  earth,  334. 

Hypocrify,  the  honor  and  juftice  done  by  it  to  re- 
ligion, 216.  The  various  kinds  of  it,  44-6/'iTb 
be  preferred  to  open  impiety,  522.  '     '- 


JCHNEUMOK,  a  great  deftroyer  of  crocodiles, 
eggs,  68. 

Ideas,  how  a  whole  fet    of  them   hang    together, 

-471. 

Ideot,  the  ftory  of  one  by  Dr.  Flot,  303.  ■ 

Idle  and  innocent,  fe^v  know  how  to  be  fo,  455. 

Idolatry,  the  offspring  of  a  miftaken  devotion, 
138. 

Jealoufy  defcribed,   iii.     How  to  be  allayed,   113. 

Jews  conlidered  by  the  SpeBator,  in  relation  to  their 
number,  difperfion,  and  adherence  to  their  reli- 
gion, 3G9,  ^c.  ^ 

Iliad,  the  reading  it  like  travelling  through  a  coun- 
try uninhabited,  472. 

Ill-nature,  an  imitator  of  zeal,   140. 

Imaginary  beings  in  poetry,  477,  Sec.  Inftances 
in  Oviil,  Virgil  and  Miltoii,  479. 

Imagination,  its  pleafures  in  fome  refpefts  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  underftanding,  in  others  preferable, 
453.  Their  extent,  advantages,  meaning  and 
kinds,  ibid.  Awaken  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
without  fatiguing  it,  ibid.  More  conducive  to 
health  than  thofe  of  the  underftanding,  436. 
Raifed  by  other  fenfes  as  well  as  the  fight,  437, 
Sec.  The  caufe  of  them  not  to  be  alfigned,  459, 
&:c.  Works  of  art  not  fo  perfe£l  as  thofe  of  na- 
ture, 10  entertain  the  imagination,  462,  &;c.  The 
fecondary  pleafures  of  imagination,  469,  Bcc, 
Power  of  it,  ibid.  Whence  thofe  pleafures  pro- 
ceed, ibid.  Of  a  wider  and  more  univerfal  na- 
.  ture  than  thofe  it  has  when  joined  with  fight, 
ibid.  How  poetry  contributes  to  its  pleafures, 
.476,  Sec.  How  hiftorians,  philofophers,  and 
other  writers,  479,  See.  The  delight  it  takes  in 
enlarging  itfelf  by  degrees,  as  in  the  furvey  of 
E  e  e  e  the; 
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the  earth  and  univerfe,  480.  And  when  it  works 
from  great  things  to  little,  ibid.  Where  it  falls 
{hort  of  the  underftanding,  481.  How  afFeded 
by  fimilitudes,  4S2.  Capable  both  of  pain  and 
pleafure,  and  to  what  degree,  483.  The  power 
of  the  Almighty  over  it,  484. 

Imagining,   the  art  of  it  in  general,  482,  Sec. 

Imma,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  great,  her  flory. 

Immortality  of  the  foul,   arguments  in  proof  of  it, 

36. 

Impudence  recommended  by  fomc  as  good  breed- 
ing,  201. 

Independent  minifler,  the  behaviour  of  one  at  his 
examination  of  a  fcholar,  who  was  in  eledlion  to 
be  admitted  into  a  college  of  which  he  was  go- 
vernor,  566. 

Infidelity,  another  term  for  ignorance,   142. 

Infirmary,  one  for  good  humor,  494. 

Inftinft,  the  power  of  it  in  brutes,  49. 

Intereft,  often  a  promoter  of  perfecution,   139. 

Invention,    the  mofl:  painful  a£i:ion  of  the  mind, 

558.  _    .  .       ,    . 

Journal :  a  week  oi  a  deceafed  citizen  s  journal  pre- 
fented  by  Sir  Andrew  Frecport  to  the  SpeBator  s  club, 
390.     The  ufe  of  fuch  a  journal,  392. 

Jupiter  Amnion,  an  anfwer  of  his  oracle  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 167. 


K. 


KNOWLEDGE,  the  purfuits  of  it  long,  but 
not  tedious,   12.     The  only  means  to  extend 
life  beyond  its  natural  dimenlions,   14.  The  main 
fources  of  it,  369. 
Knowledge  of  one's  felf,  rules  for  it,  441. 


L. 


ABOR,  bodily,  of  two  kinds,  40. 
Lacedemonians,  a  form  of  prayer  ufed  by  them, 
167. 
Landfcape,  a  pretty  one,  463. 
Language,  the  EngliJIi  much  adulterated  during  the 

war,   104.     European  cold  to  the  oriental,  446. 
Latimer  the  martyr,  his  behaviour  at  a  conference 

with  the  papifls,  532. 
Latin  of  great  ufe  in  a  country  auditory,    185. 
Laughter,  a  counterpoife  to  the  fpleen,   225.  What 

fort  of  perfons    the  mofl:  accompliflied  to    raife 

it,    226.     A  poetical  figure  of  laughter   out   of 

Milton,  227.     The  diilinguifhing  faculty  in  man, 

568. 
Learning,  men  of,  who  take  t.o  bufinefs,  the  fitteft 

for  it,  536. 


Leontine  and  Eudoxus,  their  great  friendfhip  and  ad- 
ventures, 58. 

LETTERS.  From  Leonora,  reminding  the  Spec- 
tator of  the  catalogue,  6.  From  the  mafl:er  of  the 
fan  exercife,  25.  From  Will  Wimble  to  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly,  with  a  jack,  31.     To  the  SpeBator,  from 

,    complaining    of  the   new    petticoat,    70. 

From  a  lawyer  on  the  circuit,  with  an  account 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  fafhions  in  the  country, 
76.  From  Will  Honeycomb,  82.  From  Leonora, 
who  had  juft  lofl  her  lover,  96.  From  a  young 
officer  to  his  father,   105.     To  theSpegtator,  from 

■ -,  with  an  account  of  a  whiftling  match  at 

the  Bath,   128.     From  ,   who  had   married 

without  her  father  s  confent,   129.     From , 

concerning  Nicholas  Hart,  the  annual  fleeper,  136. 
From  a  father  to  his  fon,  144.  From  George 
Gojling,  about  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  14S.  From 
a  baftard,  complaining  of  his  illegitimacy,  161. 
To  the  SpeBator,  horn.  Belvidera,  complaining  of  a 
female  feducer,  i65.  From  a  country  clergy- 
man, againfl:  affeftedfinging  of  pfalms  in  churches, 
164.  From  Rohin  Gooclfdlow,  containing  the  cor- 
rection of  an  errata  in  Sir  William  Temple's  rule 
for  drinking,  165.  From  Mclijfa,  who  has  a 
drone  to  her  hulband,  174.  From  Barnahy  Brit- 
tle, whofe  wife  is  a  filly,  ibid.  From  Jofiah  Hen- 
peck,  who  is  married  to  a  grimalkin,  175.  From 
Martha  Tempeji,  complaining  of  her  witty  huf- 
band,  ibid.  From  AFjculapius,  about  the  lover's 
leap,   194.     From  Athenais  and  Davyth  ap  Sherikyn, 

on  the  fame  fubjecT:,   194,   195.     From  — ,  on 

the  awe  which  attends  fome  fpeakers  in  public 
aflemblies,  199.  From  AJleria,  on  the  abfence  of 
lovers,  21.3.  ,  From  Timothy  Doodle,  a  great  lover 
of  blindman's  buff,  219.  From  T.  B.  on  the 
feveral  ways  of  confolation  made  ufe  of  by  ab- 
fent  lovers,  220.  From  Troilus,  a  declared  enemy 
to  the  Greek,  221.  From  Tom  Trippet,  on  a  Greek 
quotation  in  a  {ormer  SpeBator,  359.  From  C.  D. 
on  Sir  Roger  s  return  to  town,  360.  From  5.  T. 
who  has  a  fhow  in  a  box,  of  a  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  horfe,  ibid.  From  Jojiah  Fribble,  on  pin- 
money,  376.  From  Sir  John  Fnvil,  married  to  a 
woman  of  quality,  379.  From  Tim  Watchwell,  on 
fortune  flealers,  386.  From  Clarinda,  with  her 
journal,  393.  From  Jack  Frcdove  to  his  miftrefs, 
written  in  the  perfon  of  a  monkey,  404.  From 
John  Shallow,  who  had  lately  been  at  a  concert  of 
cat-calls,  411.  To  the  SpeBator,  from — - — ,  on 
whims  and  humorifts,  416.  From  a  gentleman 
in  Denmark,  434.  From  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to 
Henry  VIIL  438.  To  the  SpeBator,  from  a  coun- 
try fociety  and  infirmary,  494.  From  a  projedlor 
for  news,  513,  518.  From  B.  D.  defiring  the 
SpeBator  s  advice  in  a  very  weighty  affair,  544. 
From  — — ,  containing  a  defcription  of  his  gar- 
den. 
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den,  547.     From ,  with   an  epigram  upon 

the  SpeSktor,  by  Mr.  Tate,  562.     From ,  with 

feme  reHeilions  on  the  ocean  confidered  both  in 
a  cahn  and  a  ftorm.  and  a  divine  ode  on  that  oc- 
caCon,  563.  From  Will  Honeycomb,  whh  his  dream 
intended  for  a  Spectator,  571.  From  Philogamus,  in 
commendation  of  the  married  (late,  574.  From 
Titus  Trophonius,  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  578. 

Libels,  a  fevere  law  againft  them,  509.  Thofe 
that  write  or  read  them,    excommunicated,  510. 

Liberty  of  the  people,  when  beft  preferved,   367. 

Life  :  in  what  manner  our  lives  are  fpent,  accord- 
ing to  Seneca,  g,  &:c.  A  furvey  of  it  in  a  vifion, 
87.  To  what  compared  in  the  fcriptures,  and 
by  the  heathen  philofophers,  183.  The  prefent 
life  a  ftate  of  probation,  209.  We  are  in  this 
life  nothing  more  than  pafTengers,  illuflrated  by 
a  ftory  of  a  travelling  Denjife,  372.  The  three 
important  articles  of  it,   392. 

Light  and  colors,  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  461. 

Livy,   in  what  he  excels    all  other  hiltorians,    451, 

479- 
Logic  of  Kings,  what,  212. 
London,  the  difference  of  the  manners  and  politics 

of  one  part  from  the  other,  443,  Sec. 
London  (Mr.)  the  gardener,  an  heroic  poet,   548. 
Longinus,  an.  obfervation  of  that  critic,  315. 
Lottery,  fome  difcourfe  on  it,   147. 
Love,   the  mother  of  poetry,  419.     The  capriciouf- 

nefs  of  it,   542. 
Lovers   leap,    where    fituated,    iS8-      An    effeftnal 

cure  for  love,   194,  202. 
Luxury  of  our  modern  meals,  151. 


M. 


iy  TALES    among   the  birds  have   only  voices, 

Man,  variable  in  his  temper,  93.  The  merrie'l 
fpecies  of  the  creation,  225.  What  he  is,  con- 
fidered in  himfelf,  497.  The  homage  he  owes 
his  Creator,  ibid.  By  what  chiefly  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  creatures,  568,  He  fuffers  more 
from  imaginary  than  real  evils,   577. 

Mapple  {Will)  an  impudent  libertine,   159. 

Marriages  the  mofl  happy  that  are  preceded  by  a 
long  courtfhip.    245. 

Married  preferable  to  a  fingle  ftate,  574.  Termed 
Purgatory,  by  Tom  Dapperwit,  553. 

Martial,  his  epigram  on  a  grave  man's  being  at  a 
lewd  play,  503. 

Matter,  the  leaft  particle  of  it  contains  an  inex- 
haufted  fund,  480. 

Memory,  how  improved  by  the  ideas  of  the  ima- 
gination, 471. 

Merit,  no  judgment  to  be  formed  of  it  from  fuccefs, 
374- 


Metamorphofes    [Otiid\)    like    enchanted    ground, 

473- 
Metaphor,    when    noble,    cafls    a    glory    round    it, 

482. 
Method,  the  want  of  it,  in  whom  only  fupporta- 
ble,  545.    The  ufe  and  neceffity  of  it  in  writings, 
jbid.      Seldom    found    in    coffee-houfe    debates, 
ibid. 
Milton  s  Faradife  Loji,  the  SpeBator  s  criticifm  and  ob- 
fervations    on   that    poem,   252,    255,   259,   263, 
268,  271,  275,   282.     His  fubjed  conformable  to 
the  talents  of  which  he   was    mailer,   289.     His, 
fable    a   mafler-piece,   292.     A    continuation   of 
the  S/ieiSa/or' s  criticifm  on  that  poem,   294  to  356. 
The  moral   of  that  poem,    and  length   of  time 
contained  in  the  aftion,  354.     The  author's  vafl: 
genius,  473.      His  defcription  of  the  arch-angel 
and  the  evil  fpirit's  addrelFmg  themfelves  for  the 
combat,   526. 
Mimickry  (art  of)  why  we  delight  in  it,  469. 
Minifter,  a  watchful  one  defcribed,  492. 
Mirth  diftinguifhed  from  chearfulnefs,  422. 
Mizrah,  the  vifions  of,  86. 
Misfortunes,  our  judgments  upon  them  reproved, 

596. 
Mode,  a  Handing  mode  or  drefs  recommended,  75. 
Modefty,  a  due  proportion  of  it  requifite  to  an  orator, 
200.     The  excellency  of  modefty,  ibid.    Vicious 
modefty,  what,    201.     The  danger  of  falfe  mo- 
defty, 520.      Diftinguifhed  from  the  true,  ibid. 
Monuments  raifed  by  envy,  the  moft  glorious,  410. 
Monfters,  novelty  beftows  charms    on    them,  457. 
Incapable  of  propagation,  460.     What  gives  fa- 
tisfaftion  in  the  fight  of  them,  474. 
Moorfields,  by  whom  reforted  to,   578. 
Morality,  the  benefits  of  it,  523.  Strengthens  faith, 

532- 

More  (Sir  Thomas)  his  gaiety  at  death,  to  what  ow- 
ing, 407,  408. 

Mortality,  the  lover's  bill  of  it,  420. 

Motion  of  the  gods,  wherein  it  differs  from  that  of 
mortals,  according  to  Heliodorus,  352. 

Motto,  the  effefts  of  a  handfome  one,   184. 

Much  cry  but  little  wool,  to  whom  applied,   229. 

Muley  Moluch,  Emperor  of  Moi'occo,  his  great  intre- 
pidity in  his  dying  moments,  408. 

Mulic  (Church)  of  the  improvement  of  it,  446. 
It  may  raife  confufed  notions  of  things  in  the 
fancy,  469. 

N. 

NAMES  of  authors  to  be  put  to  their  works, 
the  hardftlip  and  inconvenience  of  it,   508. 
Nature,  her  works  more  perfeft  than  thofe  of  art  to 
delight  the  fancy,  462.     Yet  the  more  pleafant 
the  more  they  referable  them,  ibid.     More  grand 
and  auguft  than  thofe  of  art,  463. 

E  e  e  e  2  NecefTary 
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X. 


Neceflary  caufe  of  our  being  pleafed  with  wliat  is 
great,  new  and  beautiful,  459. 

Nemefis,  an  old  maid,  a  great  difcoverer  of  judg- 
ments,  355. 

New  or  uncommon,  why  every  thing  that  is  fo 
raifes  a  pleafure  in  the  imagination,  457.  What 
underltood  by  the  term  with  lefped  to  objefts, 
ibid.  Improves  what  is  great  and  beautiful,  ibid. 
Why  a  fecret  pleafure  annexed  to  its  idea,  460. 
Every  thing  fo  thatpleafes  in  architefture,  467. 

News,  how  the  £?J^///'/i  thirft  after  it,  511.  Projeft 
for  a  fupply  of  it,  512.      Of  whifpers,   51S. 

Nicholas  Hart  the  annual  lleeper,   136. 

Nicoliiii,  his  perfeftion  in  mulic,  446. 

Nightingale,  its  mufic  highly  delightful  to  a  man  in 
love,  426. 

Nutmeg  of  ^delight,  one  of  the  Perjian  Emperor's 
titles,  91. 

O. 

OBEDIENCE  of  children  to  their  parents  the 
bafis  of  all  government,   146. 
Obfcurity  the  only  defence  againft  reproach,   20. 
Opportunities  to   be  carefully  avoided   by  the  fair 

fex,   154. 
Order  neceffary  to  be  kept  up  in  the  world,   1S4. 
Ovid,  in  what  he  excels,  473.      His  defcription   of 
the  palace  of  Fame,  491. 


P. 


PAMPHLETS  defamatory,  deteflable,  508. 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  how  it  ftrikes  the  imagination 
at  the  firft  entrance,  466. 

Paradife  Loft  [Milton  s)  its  fine  images,  474. 

Party  not  to  be  followed  with  innocence,  441, 
442. 

Parties,  an  inftance  of  their  malice,  64.  The  dif- 
mal.effecls  of  a  furious  parly  fpirit,  ibid.  It  cor- 
rupts both  our  morals  and  judgment,  65.  And 
reigns  more  in  the  country  than  town,   69.   ■ 

Party  fcribblers, reproved,   65.    •  jipd  1,  d  - 

PafTions  of  the  fan,  a  treatife  for  the  ttfe  of  the  au- 
thor's fcholars,   25. 

PaffionS,  their  various  operations,  179.  The  ftrange 
diforders  they  breed  when  not  regulated  by,  vir- 
tue, iSo.  The  ufe  of  them,  234.  "What  moves 
them  in  defcriptions  moft  pleafmg,  474.  Thofe 
of  hope  and  fear,   540. 

Pedants,  who  fo  to  be  reputed,  26.  The  book  pe- 
dant the  moft  fuppprtable,   27, :i 

Perfeculi.on  in  religious  matters  immoral,  5.24.   . 

Perfians,  their  inftitution  of  their  yotuh,  19.  Their 
notion  of  parricide,    146. 

Perfons,  imaginary,  not. proper  for  an  heroic  poem, 
340- 


Pctroiiius  and  Socrates,  their  chearful  behaviour  du- 
ring their  laft  moments,  grounded  on  different 
iiiotives,  407. 

Petticoat  (hoop)  complaint  againft  it,  70.  Several 
conjeilures  upon  it,  71.  Compared  to  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  72. 

Petticoat  politicians,  a  feminary  to  be  eftablifhed  in 
France,  3S3. 

Phidias  his  propofal  of  a  prodigious  ffatue  of  Ale\^ 
andcr,  466. 

Philofophers,  why  longer  lived  than  othermen,  152. 

Philofophy,  natural,   the  ufe  of  it,  436. 

Philofophy,  new,  the  authors  of  it  gratify  and  en- 
large the  imagination,  480. 

Phyhc    the    fubititute    of    exercife    or    temperance, 

Pifture  not  fo  natural  a  reprefentation  as  a  ftatue, 
46S.     What  pleafes  moft  in  one,  475. 

Piety,   an  ornament  to  human  nature,    158. 

Pin-money  conderirned,  377. 

Pity  is  love  foftened  by  forrow,  437.  That  and 
terror  leading  paflions  in  poetry,  475. 

Place  and  precedency  more  contefted  among  wo- 
men of  an  inferior  rank  than  ladies  of  quality, 
46. 

Places  of  truft,  ^vho  moft  fit  lor  them,  536.  Why 
courted  by  men  of  generous  principles,   535. 

Planets,  to  furvey  them  fills  us  with  aftoniftmient, 
480. 

Plalo,  his  notion  of  the  foul,  3.  Wherein,  accord- 
ing to  him  and  his  followers,  the  punifhment  of 
a  voluptuous  man  confilts,  ibid.  His  account  of 
Socrates' s    behaviour  the  morning  he  was  to  die, 

134- 

Pleafure  and  pain,  a  marriage  between  them,   135. 

Plutarch,  for  what  reproved  by  the  SpeBator,  555. 

Poems,  epic,  the  chief  thing  to  be  confidered  in 
them,   252.  :.,:'' 

Poems,  feveral  preferved  for  their  fimiles,  .483.    .  j. 

Poetry  has  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  pro- 
vince, 479. 

Poets,  bad  ones,  given  to  detraflion  and  envy,  251. 
The  pains  poets  fliould  take  to  form  the  imagina- 
tion,. 472.  Should  mend  nature  and 'add  to  hex 
beauty,  476.-  How  much  they  are  af  liberty  in 
it,  ibid. 

Polite  imagination  lets  into  a  great  many  pleafures 
the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of,  455. 

Politics  of  St.  James's  cofFee-houfe  on  the  report  of 
the  French  King's  death,  443.  Of  Giles's,  444. 
■Oi _  Jenny  Man &,  ibid.  Oi  Will's,  ibid.  Thtfem- 
pie,  ibid.     Fijhjln'et,  ibid.      Cheapfide,  445. 

Poll,   a  way  of  arguing,   212. 

Pontignan,   M.  his  adventure  with  two  women,  4,  5. 

Pofterity,  its  privilege,   20.  ' 

Poverty,  the  lofs  of  merit,  529. 

Power,  defpotic,  an  unanfwerable  argument  againft 
it,  369. 

Praife, 


INDEX. 


Piaife,  why  not  freely  conferred  on  men  till  dead, 

407- 

Prayers,  Phcenix  his  allegorical  defcription  of  them 
to  Achilles  in  Home?;  43 1 .  The  folly  and  extrava- 
gance of  our  prayers  in  general  make  fet  forms 
necefTary,  433. 

Precipice,  diftant,  why  its  profpe£l  pleafes,  475. 

Predi(Sion,  the  many  arts  of  it  in  ufe  among  the 
vulgar,  578. 

Prejudice,  the  prevalency  of  it,   21. 

Pride,    a   man    crazed   with   it  a  mortifying  fight, 

Printing  encouraged  by  the  politeft  nations  m  Eu- 
rope, 415. 

Procurefs,  her  trade,    163. 

Prodkus,  the  firft  inventor  of  fables,    134. 

Profpefl,  a  beautiful  one  delights  the  foul  as  much 
as  a  demonliratiou,  455.  Wide  ones  pleafmg  to 
the  fancy,  ibid.  Enlivened  by  nothing  fo  much 
as  rivers  and  falls  of  water,  457.  That  ot  hills 
and  vallies  foon  tires,  ibid. 

Profperity,  to  what  compared  by  Seneca,  209. 

Providence,  demonflrative  arguments  for  it,  48. 
Not  to  be  fathomed  by  reafon,   209. 

Prudence,  the  influence  it  has  on  our  good  or  ill 
fortune  in  the  world,  373. 

Pfalmift  againft  hypocrify,  442.  His  reprefentation 
of  Providence,   49S. 

Puzzle  [Tom)  a  mofl:  eminent  immethodical  difputant, 
546. 

Pyramids  of  £^}ij)f,  466. 

Pythagoras^ s  precept  about  the  choice  of  a  courfe  of 
life,  506. 


Q 


UALITY, 

mind,   182. 


is    either   of   fortune,    body,    or 


R. 


I  A  C  K,  a  knotty  fyllogifm,  212. 
L  Rainbow,   the  figure  of  one  contributes  to  its 
magnificence,  as  much  as  the  colors  to  its  beauty, 
467. 

Readers  divided  into  the  mercurial  and  faturnine, 
126. 

Reafon  not  to  be  found  in  brutes,  49. 

Religion  confidered,  523.  A  morofe  melancholy 
behaviour,  which  is  obferved  in  feveral  profeffors 
of  it,  reproved,  567.  The  true  fpirit  of  it  not 
only  compofes  but  chears  the  foul,   568. 

Rich  men,    their  defefts  overlooked,   529. 

Riches  corrupt  men's  morals,  530. 

Richlieu,  Cardinal,  his  politics  made  franw  the  terror 
oi  Europe,  383, 


Ridicule,  the  talent  of  ungenerous  tempers,  226. 
The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  in  writing, 
ibid.     When  put  to  a  good  ufe,  501. 

Riding  a  healthy  exercife,  42. 

Riding  drefs  of  ladies,  the  extravagance  of  it, 
489. 


SA L A i\I ANDERS,  an  order  of  ladies,  de- 
fcribed,   153. 

Salujl,  his  excellence,  451. 

Sappho,  an  excellent  poetefs,  187.  Dies  for  love  of 
Phaon,  188.  Her  hymn  to  Venus,  ibid.  A  frag- 
ment of  hers  tranflated  into  three  different  lan- 
guages,  196,    197. 

Satires,  the  EngliJJi,  ilh-aldry  and  Billingfgate,  509. 

Satirifts  belt  inftruft  us  in  the  manners  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  times,    169. 

Scales,  golden,  a  dream  of  them,   526. 

Scandal,  how  monhrous  it  renders  us,  508,  ^c. 

Schoolmen,  their  afs-cafe,   147.     How  applied,  ftirf. 

Scot  (Dr.)  his  Ghriftian  life,  its  merit,  508- 

Scotch,  a  faying  of  theirs,   527. 

Scribblers  ag!iinfl  the  SpcSlator,  why  neglefted  by 
him,  501. 

Semiramis,  her  prodigious  works  and  power,  465. 

Sexes,  the  advantages  of  amity  to  each,  485. 

Shake/pear  excels  all  writers  in  his  ghofts,  478. 

Sherlock  (Dr.)  the  reafon  his  difcourfe  of  death  hath 
been  fo  much  perufed,  372.  He  has  improved 
the  notion  of  heaven  and  hell,   508. 

Shows  and  diverfions  lie  properly  witliin  the  pro- 
vince of   the  SpeSiator,  205. 

Sight  the  moft  perfedfenfe,  454.  The  pleafures  of 
the  imagination  arife  originally  from  it,  ibid. 
Furnifhes  it  with  ideas,  ibid. 

Similitudes,  eminent  writers  faulty  in  them, 
482. 

Simonides,  his  fatire  on  women,    170. 

Slavery,  what  kind  of  government  the  moft  re- 
moved from  it,  367,  8cc. 

Socrates  his  notion  of  pleafure  and  pain,  134.  The 
efFeil  of  his  temperance,  152.  His  inftruftions 
to  his  pupil  Alcibiades  in  relation  to  prayer,  166. 
A  catechetical  method  of  arguing  firft  introduced 
by  him,  21c.  Infirufted  in  eloqtience  by  a  wo- 
man, 222.  The  effed  a  difcourfe  of  his  on  mar- 
riage had  with  his  audience,  574. 

Song  with  notes,  53S. 

Sorites,  what  fort  of  figure,  212. 

Soul,  its  immortality  evidenced  from  feveral  proofs, 
36.  Its  happinefs  the  contemplation  of  God, 
460.  State  of  it  after  feparation,  461.  The  ex- 
cellency of  it  confidered  in  relation  to  dreams, 

557- 
Sounds,    how  improper  for  defcription,  469. 

SPEa 


I       N       D       E 


X. 


SPECTATOR,  His  account  of  himfelf  and  his 
works,  to  be  written  300  years  hence,   21.     His 
great  modefly,  ibid.     He  accompanies   Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly   into    the   country,    28.      His    exercife 
when  young,  42.     He  goes  witli  Sir  Roger  to  the 
affizes,  55.    His  adventure  with  a  crew  of  gypfies, 
78.    The  feveral  opinions  of  him  in  the  country, 
81.     His    artifice   to  engage  his  different  readers, 
126.    His  averfion  to  pretty  fellows,  and  the  rea- 
fon  of  it,  244.    His  acknowledgments  to  the  pub- 
lic, 246.     His  advice  to  the  BritiJIi  ladies,    Q51. 
His  opinion  of  our  form  of  government  and  re- 
ligion, 367,  &:c.    He  is  fometimes  taken  for  a  pa- 
ri(h  fexton,  and  why,  370.    His  refleftions  upon 
Clarindas    journal,    396.     He    accompanies    Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  to  We/lminjler  Abbey,   397.     His 
facrifices  to  humanity,  409.    His  behaviour  under 
reproach,  and   reafons  for  not  returning  an  an- 
fwer  to  thofe  who  have  animadverted  on  his  pa- 
per, 409,  410.  The  benefits  accruing  to  the  public 
from    his    fpeculations,   414.    His    papers    much 
fought  for  about  Ckrijlmas  by  all  his  neighbours, 
415.    He  accompanies  Sir  Roger  to  Spring  Garden, 
425.     His  thoughts  about  the  ftamps  on  the  pa- 
pers, 498,  &:c.     His  paper  put  into  the   golden 
fcales,  528.     His   account  of  a  coffee-houfe  de- 
bate, relating  to  the  difference  between   Count 
Rechteremnd  M.  Mefnager,  550,  Sec.    The  different 
fenfe  of  his   readers  upon  the  rife  of  his  paper, 
and  iheSpeSktors  propofal  upon  it,  560,  561. 
Speech,   the  feveral  organs  of  it,   200. 
Spenjer,    his   whole    creation   of   fhadowy   perfons, 

479- 

Spies,  not  to  be  trufled,  492.  Defpifed  by  great 
men,  493. 

Spirits,  the  appearance  of  them  not  fabulous,  38. 
Several  fpecies  in  the  world  befides  ourfelves, 
478. 

Spring,  the  pleafantefl;  feafon  in  the  year,  434. 

Spring  Garden,  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradife, 
426. 

Stamps,  how  fatal  to  weekly  hiflorians,  499. 

Starch,  political,  its  ufe,  385. 

Stars,  fixed,  how  their  immenfity  and  magnificence 
confound  us,  480. 

State,  future,  the  refrefhment  a  virtuous  perfon  en- 
joys in  the  profpeft  and  contemplation  of  it, 
142. 

Statuary  the  mofl  natural  reprefentation,  468. 

S;o2a  difcarded  all  pafTions,  437. 

Sun  rifing  and  fetting,  the  moft  glorious  Ihew  in 
nature,  459. 

Superiority  reduced  to  the  notion  of  quality,    182. 

Superftition  an  error  arifing  from  a  miftaken  devo- 
tion, 157.  It  has  fomething  in  it  deftruitive  to 
religion,   177. 

Symmetry  of  objefts,  how  it  ftrikes,  455. 


TALE-BEARERS  cenfured,  493. 
Talle  of  writing,  what  it  is,  and   how  it  may 

be  acquired,  450,  Sec.    The  perfeftion  of  a  man's, 

as  a  fenfe,  451.    That  of  the  EngliJJi,  453. 
Temperance   the  befl   prefervative   of  health,   150. 

What  kind  of  temperance  beft,   151. 
Temple  (Sir  William]  his  rule  for  drinking,    152. 
Ten,  called   by  the   Platonic   writers    the   complete 

number,   x86. 
Terror  and  pity,  why  thofe  paffions  pleafe,  475. 
Themijlocks,  his  anfwer  to  a  queftion  relating  to  the 

marrying  his  daughter,   387. 
Theodqfius  and  Conjantia,  their  adventures,  99. 
Theognis,  a  beautiful  faying  of  his,   529. 
Thinking  aloud,  what,   190. 
Thoughts,  of  the  higheft  importance  to  fift  them, 

442. 

Tillotjon,  Archbifhop,  improved  the  notion  of  hea- 
ven and  hell,   508. 

Time,  our  ill  ufe  of  it,  9.  Direilions  how  to  fpend 
it,   ID,    II. 

Tom  Touchy,  a  quarrelfome  fellow,  55. 

Torture,  why  the  defcription  of  it  pleafes,  and  not 
the  profpeft,  475. 

Tradition  of  the  Jfwj  concerning  Mofcs,  210. 

Tranfmlgration  of  fouls,  what,  173.  AfTerted  by 
Will  Honeycomb,  403. 

Trees  more  beautiful  in  all  their  luxuriancy  than 
when  cut  and  trimmed,  464. 

Trimming,  the  Spcdator  unjuftly  accufed  of  it,  501. 

Truehy  (Widow)  her  water  recommended  by  Sir  Ro- 
ger, as  good  againft  the  ftone  or  gravel,  397. 

Trunk-maker,  a  great  man  in  the  upper  gallery  in 
the  playhoufe,   205. 


"APORS  in  women,  to  what  to  be    afcribed, 

41-  . 

Venus,  the  charming  figure  fhe  makes  in  the  firll 
AEneid,  472. 

Virgil,  his  beautiful  allegories  founded  on  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophy,  4.  Wherein  he  is  fhort  of  Ho- 
mer, 256.  Compared  with  Homer,  47  2,&:c.  When 
he  is  befl  pleafed,  ibid. 

Virtue,  the  exercife  of  it  recommended,  10.  Its 
influence,  ibid.  The  moft  reafonable  and  genu- 
ine fource  of  honor,  182.  Of  a  beautiful  nature, 
216.  The  great  ornaments  of  it,  218.  To  be 
efleemed  in  a  foe,  ibid. 

Virtues,  fuppofed  ones,  not  to  be  relied  on,  441. 

Underflanding,  wherein  more  perfeft  than  the  ima- 
gination, 481.     Reafons  for  it,  ibid. 

Univerfe, 


N       D       EX. 


Univerfe,  how  pleafing  the  contemplation  of  it, 
480. 

Volumes:  the  advantages  an  author  receives  of  pub- 
lifhing  his  works  in  volumes,  rather  than  in  An- 
gle pieces,  61. 


W. 


WALL,  the  prodigious  one  of  China,  466. 
Wars,   the  late  made  us  fo  greedy  of  news, 

Whifperers,  political,  518,  Sec. 

Whifpering  place,  Dionyfius  the  tyrant's,   493. 

Whiftling  match  defcribed,   128. 

White  [Moll)  a  notorious  witch,  44. 

Widow  that  had  been  the  death  of  feveral  foxes, 
42. 

Widows,  the  great  game  of  fortune-hunters,  388. 

Wig,  long  one,    the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  449. 

Wimble  {Will)  his  letter  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  31. 
His  charafter,  ibid.  His  converfation  with  the 
SpeBator,  32.  A  man  of  ceremony,  47.  He 
thinks  the  Spedtator  a  fanatic,  69.  And  fears  he 
has  killed  a  man,  81. 

Winter   Gardens,    recommended,    and    defcribed, 

549- 
Wife  men  and  fools,  the  difference  between  them, 
190. 


Wife  (Mr.)  the  gardener,  an  heroic  poet,  548. 

Wit,  falfe,  why  it  fometimes  pleafes,  469. 

Witchcraft  generally  believed  by  our  forefathers, 
478. 

Woman  defined  by  one  of  the  fathers,  249. 

Women,  figns  of  their  improvement  under  the 
SpeBat07-^s  hand,  8.  Their  pains  in  all  ages  to 
adorn  the  outfide  of  the  head,  15,  8cc.  More 
gay  in  their  nature  than  men,  72.  Great  orators, 
2  22.     Have  always  defigns  upon  men,  484. 

Words,  the  pleafures  proceeding  to  the  imagination 
from  the  ideas  raifed  by  them,  469. 

World,  the  prefent  a  nurfery  for  the  next,  37.  The 
world  confidered  both  as  ufeful  and  entertaining, 
428. 

Writer,  how  to  perfeft  his  imagination,  472.  Who 
among  the  ancient  poets  had  this  faculty,  473. 


Y 


Y. 

AWNING,   a  CAri/^maJ  gambol,  129. 


Z' 


EAL,  intemperate,  criminal,  441. 


The  End  of  the  Third  Volume. 
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